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PEEFACE. 


It  was  not  to  reopen  or  to  accentuate  controversy  that  I  sat 
down  to  this  investigation:  but  only  to  get,  if  possible, 
to  the  bottom  of  a  problem  to  which  the  cream  of  my  life — 
three  times  fifteen  years — has  been  devoted :  fifteen  years 
from  my  matriculation  at  Oxford  to  my  departure  from  it  as 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  the  College  where  my  undergraduate 
days  were  spent :  to  pass  fifteen  years  in  the  Church  of 
Kome,  where  I  was  assured  a  better  Christianity  was  taught ; 
and  then  to  find  myself  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  my  un- 
speakable wonder  and  contentment,  occupying  my  former 
old  seat  in  the  Chureh  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  to  teach  and 
heartily  maintain  the  same  doctrine  that  I  had  listened  to, 
from  almost  inspired  lips,  with  fervour  as  an  undergraduate. 
Some  people  may  call  this  a  waste  of  time :  and  a  waste 
of  time  it  would  doubtless  have  been,  were  there  no 
other  world  beyond  this.  But  with  a  better  world  in  pro- 
spect, no  man  in  his  senses  who  believes  it  could  consider 
time  wasted  in  endeavoiuing  at  any  cost  to  secure  that  pearl 
of  great  price.  I  learnt  many  things  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  I  hope  never  to  forget  or  to  cease  to  practise,  no  law 
forbidding  them.  But  I  learnt  one  lesson  which  personal 
experience  could  alone  teach  me :  namely,  that  there  were 
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just  about  as  many  things  which  the  Church  of  Rome  might 
profitably  learn  from  the  Church  of  England  as  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  that  there  were 
just  as  many  good  Christians  to  be  found  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other. 

When  I  found  it  was  considered  treason  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  say  this,  I  applied  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  readmit  me  ;  and  to  their  kindness 
and  large-heartedness  my  sincere  thanks  are  due  for  this 
resumption  of  my  studies  in  a  place  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  changes  forced  upon  it  by  pressure  from  without,  and  of 
all  the  various  forms  of  eccentric  action  consequent  upon 
them  h'om  within,  still  for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech, 
encouragement  of  learning  and  science,  earnest  and  heroic 
work  done  for  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  retains  enough  of  its 
pristine  t}^De  to  endear  it  to  its  alumni,  and  is  still  second 
to  none. 

No  better  nucleus  could  be  desired,  nor  any  better  found 
elsewhere,  than  exists,  by  the  fact  of  its  new  phase,  made  to 
hand  in  this  place,  for  organising  the  grandest,  yet  the 
quietest  and  surest,  movement  for  reuniting  Christendom 
that  has  yet  been  seen :  let  reunion  only  be  desired  as  a 
thing  worth  the  effort  by  all.  Let  the  members  of  every 
Christian  Church,  Eastern  and  Western,  be  encouraged  to 
send  their  sons  to  Oxford,  not  to  proselytise  by  driblets  from 
one  Church  to  another — which  recent  events  show  its  alumni 
would  resent — but  to  learn  to  respect  and  cultivate  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other  while  their  hearts  are  young :  so  that 
should  they  become  Fellows  and  Professors  together  as  time 
goes  on,  they  may  be  able  to  discuss  all  the  points  at  issue 
between  their  respective  communions  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  love  for  their  common  Master,  with  a  view  to 
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their  better  understanding  and  ultimate  removal.  Few  and 
far  between  are  the  emoluments  left  in  this  place  for  which 
a  talented  member  of  any  Christian  Church  might  not  com- 
pete with  success,  and  hold  without  any  reference  to  his 
creed,  and  not  forfeit  by  taking  Holy  Orders  and  ministering 
in  any  communion  to  which  he  might  belong.  Few  and  far 
between  are  the  Colleges  where  he  would  not  be  welcomed 
cordially,  and  receive  courteous  treatment,  and  have  his  full 
rights  given  him.  Few  and  far  between  are  those  members 
of  the  University  who  would  regret  the  drastic  changes 
introduced  by  the  late  Commissioners  into  Colleges  and 
University,  should  the  healing  of  the  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom sooner  or  later  ensue  from  their  adoption.  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  never  more  in  earnest  about 
their  religion  in  this  place  than  they  are  now :  yet  never 
were  they  more  tolerant  or  tender  towards  all  honest  up- 
holders of  a  creed  slightly  or  widely  different.  And  it  is 
certain  that  in  most  cases  their  attitude  would  neither  be 
the  effect  of  indifference  to  dogma,  nor  of  distrust  in  their 
own  creed. 

G-reat  pains  have  been  taken  in  every  part  of  this  work 
to  advance  nothing  without  adequate  proof,  and  to  pass  over 
nothing  in  silence  that  ought  to  have  full  weight  given  it  on 
the  other  side ;  and,  above  all,  to  impute  sinister  designs  to 
none,  for  acts  or  events  in  which  they  clearly  could  have 
taken  no  part,  and  only  defend  from  misconception  of  their 
true  character,  and  misplaced  belief  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  authorities  cited  in  their  support. 

Not  for  the  world  should  a  word  drop  from  me  to  question 
either  the  good  faith  or  the  Christian  lives  of  such ;  nor 
even  to  impute  to  their  Churches  any  conscious  deflection 
from  '  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints.'     For 
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of  this  I  am  most  thankful  to  have  been  permitted  to  make 
practical  and  personal  proof  by  living  among  them :  enabling 
me  to  say  that  in  the  lives  of  intelligent  and  sensible 
members  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Churches — and  of  the 
Eastern  too,  so  far  as  my  experience  went — I  could  see 
no  perceptible  difference,  beyond  what  education  and 
nationality  would  explain,  and  in  principle  certainly  there 
is  none  whatever,  as  to  what  they  consider  themselves  bound 
to  believe  of  God  and  to  practise  by  man. 

At  the  same  time  many  facts  brought  to  light  in  this 
book  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with  as  great  surprise  by 
most  as  they  were  by  me  when  first  discovered.  I  was  far 
from  prepared  for  the  denouement  to  which  they  led.  No 
doubt  they  will  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  by 
others ;  and  possibly  not  a  few  slips  will  be  detected  in  the 
account  that  I  have  given  of  them,  or  the  use  to  which  I 
have  turned  them.  But  if  everybody  will  read  my  first  four 
chapters  attentively,  they  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  willing  to 
consider  my  major  premise  proved;  and  then  errors  of 
detail  in  the  next  four,  containing  historical  proofs  of  the 
minor,  will  hardly  be  such  as  to  derogate  from  the  appeal 
founded  on  the  resume  contained  in  the  last.  In  that  case 
the  solemn  character  of  the  appeal  could  hardly  be  disputed, 
as  few  would  then  deny  that  a  special  act  of  reparation  was 
due  from  us  all  in  the  West — Anglicans  and  Romans  alike — 
to  Grod,  in  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  prerogatives 
we  have  so  long  acquiesced  in  ignoring ;  and  in  the  Person 
of  the  Son,  whose  words  we  have  so  long  acquiesced  in 
misapplying.  This,  however,  we  have  done,  not  from  choice, 
nor  because  our  forefathers  elected  to  do  so,  but  because  our 
forefathers  were  beguiled  into  doing  it,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  on  false  pretences,  and  then  handed   on  their 
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mistaken  teaching  to  their  immediate  descendants,  till  at 
last  our  living  authorities  became  possessed  of  it,  nothing 
doubting  of  its  truth,  and  we  imbibed  it  in  all  good  faith 
from  them.  But  error  is  not  sin  in  any  case  till  it  has  been 
obstinately  maintained  after  having  been  unmasked  and 
exposed.  And  this  work,  I  trust  devoutly,  from  history  read 
aright,  to  have  achieved  in  the  last  half  of  my  book  ;  so  that 
henceforth,  unless  my  reading  of  history  can  be  set  aside, 
the  fons  mail  will  have  been  made  patent  to  all.  It  was 
the  Gallicanism  of  the  ninth  century  with  its  forged  docu- 
ments, that  has  brought  us  all  to  this  pass.  One  generation 
after  another  has  plunged  deeper  into  the  snare  laid  for  it 
by  the  *  deceiver  of  the  whole  world,''  unconscious  of  its 
mistake,  and  for  the  teaching  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  the 
Fathers  substituted  the  teaching  and  ritual  forced  upon  the 
French  Church  in  the  ninth  century,  based  upon  pseud- 
onymous or  heterodox  works.  All  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it 
is  not  of  our  own  making,  but  has  descended  to  us,  and  been 
accepted  by  us  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  in  utter  ignorance 
of  its  source.  One  more  fact  ought  in  fairness  to  be  stated : 
namely,  that  Kome  was  the  last  of  all  the  Churches  of  Europe 
to  accept  this  change  ;  nor  did  it  obtain  footing  there  till 
Gallican  influences  got  the  upper  hand  in  her  midst,  and 
dictated  both  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  and  the  Creed  used  at 
Mass  in  the  precise  form  in  which  both  are  said  now. 

E.   S.   Ffoulkes. 
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PRIMITIVE     CONSECEATION 

OF   THE 

EUCHAEIST    OBLATION. 


CHAPTEK   I. 

The  studied  reserve  practised  by  the  Fathers  in  speaking  of 
the  Eucharist — partly  due,  without  doubt,  to  its  mysterious 
character,  but  partly  likewise  to  its  being  celebrated  when 
none  but  the  faithful  were  present — was,  anyhow,  one  reason 
why  their  teaching  on  it  never  found  expression  in  the 
public  Creeds,  like  their  teaching  on  baptism.  For  the 
Creed  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  catechumen  previously 
to  his  being  brought  to  the  font ;  whereas  the  ritual  of  the 
Eucharist  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  all,  till,  after 
having  received  baptism,  they  were  finally  prepared  for  Com- 
munion. Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  whether  they  realised  it  or 
not,  what  was  taught  by  the  Fathers  on  the  Eucharist  was 
based  on,  and  still  finds  its  natural  interpretation  in,  the  two- 
fold doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity,  which 
were  formulated  in  their  Creeds.  It  is  to  those  doctrines, 
accordingly,  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  its  fundamental 
conception ;  and  hence  we  must,  at  starting,  endeavour  to 
place  those  doctrines  in  the  clearest  light  for  that  purpose. 
To  begin,  then,  with  the  Trinity.  The  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  on  this  august  subject  was  of  course  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  a«  being  its  authorita- 
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tive  revelation  ;  which,  nevertheless,  much  that  they  saw 
around  them,  much  that  they  read  in  books,  must  have 
doubly  confirmed.  For  even  Aristotle,  who  left  no  philo- 
sophical system  earlier  than  his  own  unsifted,  and  laid  bare 
the  errors  and  unrealities  of  each  in  turn — and  among  them 
all  the  visionary  speculations  of  the  Pythagoreans  about 
numbers — all  at  once  proclaimed  himself  in  agreement  with 
them  on  the  practical  importance  given  throughout  nature 
to  the  number  Three.  The  line  lay  between  two  points,  and 
had  a  centre.  Three  lines  were  the  fewest  that  could  en- 
close a  space :  and  space  thus  enclosed  took  the  form  of  a 
triangle.  Out  of  triangles  were  formed  all  figures,  like 
words  out  of  letters.  Every  solid  body  was,  as  it  were, 
labelled  with  its  triple  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  each  and  all  essential  to  its  existence,  by  which 
its  uses  too  were  severally  determined :  sometimes  its 
length,  sometimes  its  breadth,  sometimes  its  thickness,  had 
to  be  consulted  most ;  but  never  to  that  extent  that  either 
of  the  other  two  could  be  left  out ;  the  co-operation  of  all 
three  being  in  all  cases  indispensable.  A  single  passage 
from  him  may  suffice  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  given  in  the 
exquisite  French  of  M.  Saint-Hilaire.  It  occurs  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  treatise  '  De  Coelo.' 

'  On  entend  par  continu  tout  ce  qui  pent  se  diviser  en 
parties  toujom's  divisibles:  et  le  corps  est  ce  qui  est  divisible 
en  tous  sens.  C'est  que,  parmi  les  grandeurs,  I'une  n'est 
divisible  qu'en  un  sens  unique,  c'est  la  ligne  :  I'autre  Test 
en  deux,  c'est  la  surface :  I'autre  i'est  en  trois,  c'est  le  corps. 

'  II  n'y  a  pas  des  grandeurs  autres  que  celles-la :  parce 
que  trois  est  tout,  et  que  trois  renferme  toutes  les  dimensions 
possibles.  En  effet — ainsi  que  le  disent  le  Pythagoriciens 
— Vunivers  entier,  et  toutes  les  choses  dont  il  est  compose, 
sont  determinees  par  ce  nomhre,  trois.  A  les  entendre,  le  fin, 
le  milieu,  et  le  commencement,  forment  le  nombre  de 
I'univers ;  et  ces  trois  termes  representent  le  nombre  de  la 
triade.      Des   alors,  recevant   de   la   nature    elle-meme   ce 
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nombre,  qui  residte  en  quelqite  sorte  de  ses  lois,  nous 
I'employons  aiissi  a  regler  les  sacrifices  solennels  que  nous 
offrons  aux  Dieux.  C'est  encore  de  cette  meme  maniere  que 
nous  exprimons  les  denominations  et  les  denombrements  des 
etres.  Car,  lorsqu'il  n'y  a  que  deux  etres,  nous  les  designons 
en  disant,  les  deux.  Et  alors  les  deux  signifie  I'un  et 
I'autre.  Mais  dans  ce  cas  nous  ne  disons  pas  tous.  Et  nous 
ne  commenyons  seulement  a  appliquer  cette  denomination 
de  tous  que  quand  il  y  a  trois  etres  au  moins.  Nous  ne 
suivons  du  reste  cette  marche,  ainsi  qu'on  vient  de  le  dire, 
que  parce  que  c'est  la  nature  inerae  qui  nous  conduit  dans 
ce  cheminJ 

Such  is  tlie  deliberate,  matter-of-fact  conclusion  of  Ari- 
stotle, derived  from  a  close  survey  of  the  material  world.  He 
avows  himself  a  trinitarian,  so  far  as  its  constructional  prin- 
ciples are  concerned.  For  every  solid  body  that  it  contains, 
of  whatsoever  kind,  is  a  unit  whose  dimensions  are  neces- 
sarily threefold.^  Accordingly  S.  Augustine,  speaking  for 
the  Fathers,  says :  *  Oportet  igitur  ut  creatorem  per  ea  qua? 
facta  sunt  intellectum  conspicientes,  Trinitatem  intelli- 
gamus  ;  cujus  in  creatura,  quo  modo  dignum  est,  apparet 
vestigium.'  ^ 

Taking  a  Bible,  then,  into  our  hands  reverentially,  we  shall 
see  that  it  may  be  so  studied  as  to  testify  to  the  ordinances 
of  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  revelation — to  the  truths  dis- 
coverable by  philosophy,  and  the  truths  proclaimed  b}' 
religion,  in  the  same  breath.  For  our  eyes,  by  contemplat- 
ing its  external  structure,  may  assist  our  souls  in  grasping 
what  our  Maker  discloses  to  us  within  about  Himself. 
Length,  breadth  and  thickness  are  the  constituents  of  its 
external  frame — three  dimensions  appertaining  to  it ;  and 
neither  fewer  nor  more  than  three — all  obviously  necessary  to 
its  existence  as  a  book :  so  that  one  could  not  be  taken  away 

'  Tb  5e  irdvTTi     koI   TpixV   5iai/)€T'jv  Kara   rh  iroahv  crcD^a.      Metajih.   iv.   G. 
This  was  repeated  by  Euclid  100  years  later. 
-  De  Trin.  vi.  10. 
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without  involving  necessarily  the  removal  of  the  other  two : 
and  each  by  itself  determining  the  external  uses  respectively 
to  which  it  shall  be  turned  by  us.  It  is  thus  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  what  our  Maker  tells  us  about  Himself  inside  that 
book  of  books,  though  it  is  no  more  than  an  illustration. 

But  corporeal  evidences  of  the  Triune  Godhead  were  for 
many  reasons  avoided,  as  a  general  rule,  by  the  Fathers,  who 
decided,  even  in  interpreting  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  that  it  was  not  his  body,  but  his  soul  that 
reflected  the  image  of  his  Maker. ^  Accordingly,  they  took 
a  subjective  view  of  themselves,  and  noticed  how  each  man 
might  say  :  '  I  understand ;  I  remember ;  I  desire.  And  each 
of  these  acts  proceeds  from  a  distinct  faculty  within  me, 
though  my  whole  mind  co-operates  in  each  of  these  acts,  as 
they  are  taken  in  hand.'  It  mattered  indeed  little  what 
the  illustration  was,  for  the  principle  was  in  all  cases 
identic. 

These  facts  within  themselves,  and  in  the  world  around 
them,  therefore,  must  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  secure  their  assent,  when  Revelation  speaking  with 
authority  required  them  to  believe  that  the  Godhead  was 
also  threefold,  and  that  its  members — the  sharers  of  its 
essence — were  distinct  from  each  other.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple they  were  further  told — and  this,  again,  was  illustrated 
by  what  they  felt  in  themselves,  and  perceived  in  nature — 
that  its  members,  while  They  never  acted  but  with  the 
collective  power  of  all,  assumed  by  mutual  consent  each  a 
separate  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  world  and  all  things  in 


'  Hence  this  distinction  : — '  Inter 
ima^inem  et  vestigium  Trinitatis  ita 
distinguunt  Theologi,  ut  per  vesti- 
gium intelligant  obscuram  ac  per- 
tenuem  quandam  Trinitatis  repre- 
scntationem :  per  imaginem  vero 
similitudinem  ejus  expressiorem, 
quaj  nimirum  pertingat  usque  ad 
propriara  quandam  rei  significataj 
represontationem.  .  .  .  Koperitur 
veatigium  Trinitatis  in  omni  prorsiis 


creatura.  .  .  .  Imago  Trinitatis, 
quam  diximus  esse  propriam  quan- 
dam Trinitatis  representationem, 
non  in  omni  creaturd,  sed  in  sold 
intellectuali  reperitur.  .  .  .  Sunt  in 
omni  intellectuali  creatura,  hrec : 
memoria,  intelligentia,  voluntas. 
.  .  .'  Estius,  In  Stmt.  IV.  Dist.  iii. 
9-10.  Moderns  perhaps  will  con- 
sider the  corporeal  representation 
the  more  decisive. 
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it,  which   They  had   created  out  of  nothing  also  by  joint 
concert. 

This  concert, which  Tertullian  in  his  day  called  *  olicovofiia^ 
sacro/inentiLm^^ '  we  may  perhaps  reverentially  call  *  etiquette,^ 
by  which  each  member  of  the  Godhead  has  an  official 
character  and  work  assigned  Him  in  Scripture,  peculiar  to 
Himself,  in  dealing  with  man  ;  yet  harmonising  and  falling 
in  with  all  elsewhere  revealed  to  us  of  Their  mutual  inter- 
dependence.^ Thus,  He  who  is  called  the  Father  is  exhibited 
as  the  Fountain-head  of  the  whole  Godhead  and  in  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  Deity  throughout.  The  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  sent  in  turn  by  Him,  but  He  never  is  sent 
Himself.  The  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  work  as  His  joint  agents  : 
first  in  creating  men,  and  then  in  reconciling  man  with  God 
— represented  in  the  Person  of  the  Father,  but  always 
intended  to  include  Themselves  as  well.  Hence  the  formula 
running  through  the  writings  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,-^ 
which  Hooker  reproduces  ^  as  that  of  the  Fathers  generally. 
'  Life,  as  all  other  gifts  and  benefits,  groweth  originally  from 
the  Father,  and  cometh  not  to  us  but  by  the  Son :  nor  by  the 
Son  to  any  of  us  in  particular  but  through  the  Spirit.' 

Thus  the  parts  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  Godhead 
are  distinctly  traced,  and  must  be  kept  distinct  by  us ; 
though,  owing   to   Their    intimate    communion    with    each 


'  Adv.  Prax.  c,  2. 

*  '  Hfec  namque  est,'  says  S. 
Maximus  of  Turin,  '  ut  credimus, 
incomprehensas  dispensatio  Trini- 
tatis :  ut,  cum  omnia  simul  Pater, 
et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  ejus- 
dem  Deitatis  affectu,  inseparabiliter 
operentur,qu8edam  tamen  specialiter 
singulis  tribuantur.' — Serm.  xlviii., 
De  Pent.  2. 

'  Ep.  V.  ad  Euseb. ;  E^y.  xxiv.  ad 
Ilera^l. ;  In  Lucam,\\\.  21 ;  In  Johan. 
XV.  1;  In  I.  Cor.  i.  21.  It  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  S.  Thecla  by  her 
biographer,  Basil  of  Seleucia,  con- 
temporary with  S.  Cyril,  as  part  of 
the  teaching  she  had  imbibed  from 


S.  Paul :  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  Ixxxv. 
551.  The  monk  Job,  whose  work 
Be  Vcrho  Incarn.  is  largely  quoted 
by  Photius  {Bihl.  Cod.  ccxxii.  14), 
calls  the  Father,  Causa  Primaria ; 
the  Son,  Ojyeratrix  Causa ;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Causa  Perficiens. 
Faustus  of  Riez,  Serm.  de  Trin. : 
'  Dixit  Deus,  faciamus  hominem  :  et 
iterum,  creavit  Deus  hominem  :  et 
tertio,  benedixit  ei  Deus.  Dixit 
Deus,  fecit  Deus,  benedixit  Deus. 
Dixit  Pater,  fecit  Filius,  benedixit 
Spiritus  Sanctus.  Propter  tres  Per- 
sonas  ter,  iterum  una  Divinitas, 
*  E  P.y,  56-7. 
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other,  Their  ofiBcial  relations  seem  at  times  to  overlap.  Our 
Lord  Himself,  for  instance,  designated  the  Holy  Ghost  His 
'  alter  ego,'  when  He  styled  Him  '  another  Comforter ; ' ' 
though  He  is  our  authority  for  calling  the  Third  Person  of 
the  Trinity  by  that  name  which  is  restricted  to  Him  per- 
sonally, viz.  that  of  the  Holy  Grhost.^  In  the  Incarnation, 
the  parts  assigned  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  much  too 
distinct  to  be  confused,  though  requiring  to  be  stated  with 
extreme  delicacy  just  at  the  point  where  they  begin  to 
interchange. 

It  was  the  Son,  and  only  the  Son,  who  was  made  flesh. 
Though  the  whole  Godhead  concurred  and  assisted  in  the 
Incarnation,  it  was  never  allowable  to  assert  that  either  the 
Father  or  the  Holy  Ghost  had  assumed  human  nature  with 
the  Son ;  ^  nor,  again,  to  substitute  for  definite  profession 
of  the  personal  union  of  the  human  and  Divine,  from  hence- 
forth subsisting  in  the  Son,  such  vague  phrases  as  that  the 
Omnipotent  or  the  Infinite,  the  Demiurge  or  the  Deity, 
became  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  by  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  the  flesh  assumed  by  the  Son  was  prepared.'^ 
This,  indeed,  was  not  affirmed  in  the  Creed  of  Nicgea,  but  it 
was  afterwards  introduced  into  that  Creed  at  Constantinople, 

'   S.  John  xiv.  16.  ayia    koI   irpocrKwovpL^vr]  Tpiks,   ravrr) 

2  As    St.    Anastasius  says  :   '  Spir-  rot  Ka6'  ov-rrep  hu  eXoiro  ns  TTpoawTTOv, 

itiis  quidem  Sancti  hie  est  proprius  rhu  ttjs  eiravOpcvirricrews  KaOopiel  Xoyov. 

character,  qui  hac  appeHatione  sig-  Viyove  yap  &vdpcoTros  ovk  avrhs  6  FlaTTjp, 

nificatur.  Estenim  Spiritus  Sanctus.  ovTeThUvev/xarh  ayiov,  /lovosSed  Tl6s. 

Spirit um  autem  sanctum,  totum  sic  Outcus  7jfj.as  at  6(7ai  fxcixv(TTay(ayT]Ka<Ti 

dictum   et   vocatum,   non    invenies  ypa<pai.—  S.  Cyril  Al.  Glajyh.  in  Gen. 

alium.      Deus  autem,  ut  antea  dixi,  ii.  7. 

dicitur  Spiritus,  et  Deusdicitnr  sane-  *  lb.  Tn  Tm.  i.  Ornf.  v.  8.  "On  yap 

tus ;  ambo  tamen  nomina  composita  i^  ayiov  Uviv/jLaros  rh  Travayiov  eKelvo 

ronprruunt    ei,    qui     proprie    dicitur  SieTrr^yfVToawiJ.aTh  euci}6evTa}A6ycu,iru!S 

Spiritus  Sanctus.    SicutnoraenPatris  tv  evSoiarrfUTis:  S.  Augustine  touches 

convenit    principio  :    et  nomen  Filii  on  a  further  point :  '  Si  a  me  quser- 

ei,     qui    immediate    ex    principio.  atur   unde  acceperit  animam  Jesus 

Et    hc/-c   nomina    non    commvfaniur  Christus,  mallem  ecjuidem  hinc  aud- 

i liter  se.     Caetera  omnia  movpntur  et  ire   meliores    atque   doctiores  :    sed 

immutantur.' — In  Trin.  Orat.  i.  22,  tamen  pro  meo  captu  libentius  re- 

as  translated  by  Turrianus.  spondorem  :  "  unde  Adam,  qu£lm  de 

•  Oh  yap  iTreiSi]iTfp  earlv  6p.oovaios  r]  Adatn  "  .   .   .  '  De  Gen.  ad  lit.  X.  IS. 
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to  be  confirmed  at  Chalcedon.  The  baptismal  Creed  of  the 
West,  meanwhile,  was  explicit  from  the  first.  "  De  Spirit ii 
Sancto,  ex  virgine,  nascitur,'  as  Kufinus  says,  commenting 
on  its  words,  which  he  repeats.  It  was  the  Holy  Ghost ' 
who  really  'prepared'  the  soul  and  body  which  the  Son 
assumed.  It  was  not  allowable  to  affirm  that  the  Father,  or 
even  the  Son  Himself,  had  taken  active  part  in  preparing 
and  consecrating  that  human  nature  which  was  to  be  united 
by  the  Son  in  His  own  Person  to  the  Divine. 

As  this  point  brings  us  to  the  very  threshold  of  the 
sojourn  of  our  Lord  on  earth,  and  is  of  the  highest  import, 
therefore,  to  our  immediate  subject,  we  must  pause  to 
develop  its  full  significance  before  proceeding  further.  The 
first  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  opens  with  an  announce- 
ment in  plain  terms  of  a  new  mystery,  which  had  hitherto 
been  kept  veiled — the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  His 
personality — yet  that  truth  is,  without  preface,  stated  as  a 
simple  fact.  '  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take 
unto  thee  Mary,  thy  wife ;  for  that  which  is  conceived  in 
her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  •  '  Incipe  jam  hinc  intelligere 
etiam  Sancti  Spiritus  dignitatem,'  is  the  forcible  remark 
of  Kufinus  on  the  article  setting  it  forth  in  the  Creed.^  St. 
Luke  tells  us  to  whom,  and  by  whom,  this  announcement 
was  first  made.  'How  shall  this- be?'  said  the  mother  of 
our  Lord  to  the  angel  who  prepared  her  for  it.  '  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,'  was  the  immediate  reply,  and 
it  had  a  reassuring  effect  at  once.  '  Behold  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord  :  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.'  ^ 

Further,  the  act  which  followed  was  literally  the  first 
personal  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost  revealed  as  such,  inaugur- 
ating a  new  dispensation  for  man,  a  new"  era  for  the  world  ; 
the  literal  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 

'  S.  Matt.  i.  20.  refertur  Dominicfe  carnis  et  templi 

'^  And  repeated  in  an  explanation  cvesitor.'- Migsal.     (rail.      Vet.  '  ap. 

of   the     Creed   to  catechumens   in  Muratori,  Lit.  ii.  712. 

France,   preceded  by  this   further  *  S,  Luke  i,  38. 

observation  :  *  Spiritus  ergo  Sanotus 
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earth ;  God  come  down  from  heaven  to  pitch  His  tabernacle 
within  man ;  a  spiritual  in  lieu  of  a  carnal  system  ;  an 
appeal,  no  longer  to  the  senses,  but  to  the  mind  ;  a  Gospel  of 
good  tidings  for  all  nations,  instead  of  a  law  enforced  by 
penalties  on  a  single  race.  And,  further,  all  manifestations 
of  the  Godhead  in  a  visible  form  ceased  on  earth  when  the 
Incarnate  Word — the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a 
consensus  Patriim  taught ' — had  once  for  all  returned  to 
heaven.  Thus  the  manner  of  His  becoming  man,  and  His 
official  career  upon  earth  as  man,  are  both  of  them  points 
of  the  utmost  relevancy  to  be  stated,  though  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  to  state. 

The  conception  of  om'  Lord  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  then, 
was  not  an  isolated  act;  it  was  consistently  maintained  all 
through  His  sojourn  upon  earth.  His  recognition  by  the 
Baptist  as  the  Son  of  God  was  based  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
seen  the  Spirit  '  descending  and  remaining  on  Him  ' — de- 
scending, as  all  four  Gospels  alike  record ;  remaining  on 
Him,  as  the  fourth  Gospel  records,  and  only  the  fourth.  Yet 
this,  according  to  the  Fathers,  was  literally  the  characteristic 
distinguishing  the  second  Adam  from  the  first :  for  the  first 
Adam,  they  said,  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  receiving  his 
soul,  though  the  Holy  Ghost  only  remained  with  him  for  a 
time  and  left  him  when  he  sinned.  With  the  second  Adam 
the  Holy  Ghost  came,  but  to  remain.^  All  four  Evangelists 
testify  to  the  fact,  though  S.  John  alone  states  it  in  express 


'  See  their  statements  of  it  col- 
lected, with  its  abuse  by  heretics, 
in  Petavius,  Dogm.  de  2'rin.  vii.  2  ; 
(^omp.  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  notes 
to  pp.  184-6  on  the  word' Jehovah.' 

-  On  this  point  Petavius  {Bofjm. 
de  Tr'ui.  viii.  5,  6)  and  Bishop  Bull 
(Discourse  V.,  'The  State  of  Man 
before  the  Fall ')  are  agreed.  As 
S.  Cyril  says  on  Joel,  c.  35:  Ovyap 
ip'r\fxovTrpo<pT]TLKovTlvevii.aTOievpi)(Toix(v 
rhv  'A5a/i,  ovttw  r^v  dfiav  ivToXi)v 
TrapaBeB-nKdra.  .  .  .  'AAA  ijpyrjcre  fihv  t} 
audpuirct)  Soducra  x°P'^«      'AytKonvicrdrf 


5e  eV  XpicTTU},  hs  Kal  effTi  Sevrepos 
'Addfi.  .  .  .  Ae'SoTat  fifv  yap,  ws  t<p7]v, 
rh  TlfXivfxa  tw  ASa/x  eV  apxfi,  ttAtJv  ov 
fie/ievrfKi  rfi  aydpu-rrov  (pvaei,  Ata- 
v^V€VK^  yap  ets  rh  TrATjyU/ueAes,  Kal 
TrapuXiffdeu  ei's  a/j-apriau.  ETreiSr;  Se 
iirTU)XfV(T€,  irXovcrios  &v,  b  'yiovoyevy]S, 
Koi  /lid'  71IJ.WV  ws  &u6pa>Tros  rh  "(Siov,  ws 
i-rraKThv,  iSi^aro  Jlvev fxa,  fJLifxevrjKev  iir' 
hvrSv.  And  again,  Adv.  Anthro- 
pamor.  c.  10  :  'ATroSeSorai  Mev  yap  ttj 
avOpcvTTov  (pvaei  rh  4v  'A5o;u.  iv  apx*^ 
tovt«Vti»'  6  ayiaaixSs. 
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terms.  The  first  three  Gospels  are  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  it  was  by  the  Spirit  that  Jesus  was  taken  into  the 
wilderness  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  Satan.  S.  Luke 
prefaces  his  statement  of  that  fact  by  declaring  that  He 
returned  '  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  Jordan,'  and  then 
appends  this  unique  but  decisive  commentary  to  it  all  by  re- 
cording that  '  Jesus  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into 
Galilee,'  and  on  reaching  '  Nazareth,  where  He  had  been 
brought  up,'  and  standing  up  ,  as  His  custom  was,  in  the 
synagogue  to  read,  when  the  book  was  delivered  into  His 
hand,  He  opened  it  at  the  place  where  it  was  written, 
'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me.'  Jesus  Himself  added, 
as  He  closed  the  book  :  '  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled 
in  your  ears.'  ^ 

Later,  His  words  to  the  Pharisees  are,  '  If  I  cast  out 
devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdovi  of  God  is 
come  unto  you  ...  .' ;  and  again,  with  enhanced  explicitness 
in  concluding  them,  '  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against 
the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him;  but  whosoever 
speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.'  ^ 

Later  still,  S.  Luke  tells  us  that  '  Jesus  through  the 
Holy  Ghost  gave  commandment  unto  the  Apostles,  whom  He 
had  chosen.  .  .  .'  In  taking  leave  of  them  He  bade  them 
'  not  depart  from  Jerusalem  till  they  had  received  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Father,  which,  said  He,  ye  have  heard  of  Me.'  ^ 
From  S.  John  we  learn  the  words  in  which  this  promise  was 
conveyed.  '  The  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  My  name.  He  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  unto  you.'"*  S.  Paul  tells  us,  finally,  speaking  of  the 
sacrifice  made  for  man  by  Him,  that  He,  the  Christ,  offered 
Himself  without  spot  to  God  through  the  Eternal  Spirit.^ 
Up  to  this  point  Jesus,  to  translate  literally  the  forcible 

»  S.  Luke  iv.  U,  kc.  '  S.  Matt.  xii.  28  and  32. 

»  Acts  i.  2  and  4.  ■•  S.  John  xiv.  26.  *  Heb.  ix.  14. 
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term  employed  by  S.  Paul,  had  '  emiotied  Himself'^ — had, 
in  a  manner,  suspended  or  suppressed  His  own  Divinity 
during  His  sojourn  upon  earth :  preaching  the  Gospel,  working 
miracles,  choosing  and  commissioning  apostles,  '  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit,'  as  S.  Luke  puts  it — of  that  Spirit  whom,  as 
S.  John  tells  us,  the  Baptist  saw  '  descending  on  Him  '  at  His 
baptism,  and  '  remaining  on  Him.'  Analogy  would  suggest — 
though  the  expression  itself  is  not  quite  decisive,  nor  are 
the  Fathers  agreed  in  interpreting  it  thus — it  was  by  the 
same  Spirit  that  His  soul  was  '  quickened,'  ^  and  went  and 
preached  to  the  '  prisoners  of  hope,'  ^  while  His  body  lay  in 
the  tomb.  But,  anyhow,  with  His  resurrection  we  enter 
upon  a  new  phase ;  for,  tirst,  it  is  always  God,  or  the 
Father  ^ — never  the  Holy  Ghost — who  is  the  agent  when- 
ever Christ  is  said  to  have  been  '  raised  from  the  dead ' ; 
besides  which,  other  passages  declare  that  it  was  foretold  of 
Him  that  He  should  rise :  or  else  assert,  as  matter  of  fact, 
that  He  did  rise  ^ — namely,  by  His  own  act.  And  the  same 
phrases  occur  in  describing  His  ascension.^  Secondly,  when 
he  passed  through  closed  doors,  where  His  official  represen- 
tatives w^ere  assembled  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Day,  His 
first  act  was  to  '  breathe  '  on  them  and  to  say,  '  Eeceive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  ^  adding  subsequently,  '  Behold  I  send  unto 
you  the  promise  of  My  Father.'  ^  In  other  words.  He 
became,  thenceforward,  the  Giver  of  the  Gift  that  He  had. 


'  Philip,  ii.  7.  On  this  spe  Bishop 
Bull,  Be  J.  C.  Divin.  §  19-20  ;  a 
condition  of  things  exactly  repre- 
sented by  S.  Irenaens  in  the  phrase 
T)(Tvxo-C'^vTos  Tov  A6yov  (jffar.  iii.  19), 
quoted  with  wider  application  by 
Theodoret  (Dial.  iii.  p.  232). 

'  1  Peter  iii.  18-19;  comp.  ib. 
iv.  6. 

'  Zach.  ix.  11-12. 

*  Acts  i.  32  :  '  This  Jesus  hath 
God  raised  up  ' ;  ib.  iii.  15  and  2fi  ; 
iv.  10;  V.  30;  x.  40;  xiii.  30; 
Rom.  X.  9 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  14;  Gal.  i. 
1  ;  Eph.  i.  20  :  « Whom  God  raised 
from   the    dead';  Rom.    viii.,    11: 


*  The  Spirit  of  Him.,  who  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead  ';  2  Cor.  iv.  14  : 
'  He  which  raised  up  the  Lord 
Jesus.' 

^  S.  Luke  xxiv.  46  :  'It  behoved 
Christ  to  rise  ' ;  Acts  xxvi.  23 : '  That 
He  should  be  the  first  that  should 
rise.'  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  6  ;  S.  Mark  xvi. 
6  ;  Rom.  viii.  34  :  'is  risen.'  Rom. 
xiv.  9  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  4  ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
14 :    '  rose.' 

«  S.  Mark  xvi.  19;  Acts  i.  2: 
'  was  taken  up.'  S.  John  iii.  13  ; 
vi.  62  ;  XX.  18  ;  Eph.  vi.  10 :  '  ascend.' 

»  S.  John  XX.  22. 

'  S,  Luke  xxiv.  49. 
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in  entering  on  His  earthly  ministry,  received  Himself.  As 
it  had  been  prophesied  of  Him,  ages  before,  by  the  Psalmist,' 
'  Thou  art  gone  up  on  high :  Thou  has  led  captivity  captive 
and  received  gifts  for  men.' 

Still,  in  reading  these  words  and  in  dwelling  on  their 
fulfilment  ('  He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,'  as 
the  Baptist  puts  it  ^),  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  their  rela- 
tion to,  nor  their  complete  harmony  with,  this  twofold  truth: 
that  as  the  Son  was  equally  God  with  the  Holy  Ghost  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  Him  at  His  baptism  as  man, 
so  the  Holy  Ghost  was  equally  God  with  the  Son  when  sent 
by  Him  from  heaven  on  His  ascension  to  apply  the  benefits 
of  His  Incarnation  to  His  elect  on  earth. 

The  manner  of  His  incarnation  may  now  be  described  in 
a  few  words,  as  it  as  been  explained  by  the  Church.  Two 
natures,  the  human  and  Divine,  were  combined  in  one 
Person — namely,  the  eternal  Son.  The  human  soul  and  the 
human  body  '  prepared  '  for  Him  had  never  been  joined 
before  they  found  their  union  with  Him.  Yet,  though 
united  in  Him  who  was  Divine,  they  remained  separate  from 
His  Divine  nature,  so  that  His  manhood  was  never  absorbed 
by  His  Godhead,  nor  His  Godhead  ever  confused  with  His 
manhood.  At  the  same  time  their  intercommunion  in  Him 
was  always  such  that  the  properties  appertaining  to  each 
might  be  predicated  with  equal  truth  of  the  other.  God  was 
born  of  a  woman  and  died  for  man ;  the  Son  of  man  was  in 
heaven,  whilst  He  walked  on  earth.  And  we  have  this 
teaching  illustrated  to  us  in  our  own  persons.  '  For,  as  the 
reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  is 
one  Christ.' 

One  more  remark  in  conclusion.  The  marked  inad- 
equacy for  dealing  with  theological  subjects  of  the  Latin 
language  which  comparison  with  the  Greek  brings  out,  is 
illustrated  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  connection  with  the 
subject  from  which  we  are  just  parting.  '  Incarnatio,'  the 
'  Ps.  Ixviii.  18.  '  S.  Mark  i.  8. 
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the  Latin  word  for  expressing  it,  is  at  once  lowering  and 
incomplete — lowering,  because  concentrating  attention  on 
the  inferior  part  of  human  nature  thus  assumed  ;  incomplete, 
because  suggesting  no  thought  of  the  higher.  Then,  again, 
the  opposition  between  '  flesh  and  spirit '  in  the  natural 
man,  recognised  throughout  the  New  Testament,  adds  to  its 
iuappropriateness.  The  Grreek  word  i7rav6po)7rr)o-L9  em- 
braces everything  and  confuses  nothing.  '  Hypostasis  '  has 
a  similar  advantage  over  '  persona,'  when  applied  to  the 
Trinity, 
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CHAPTER    II. 

The  application  of  the  Incarnation  to  the  individual  is  the 
last  remaining  preliminary  to  our  immediate  subject.  Our 
Lord  designed  His  own  human  life  upon  earth  to  be  repro- 
duced, through  union  with  Him,  in  each  individual  redeemed 
by  Him.  That  union  with  him  was  ordinarily  to  be  effected 
through  the  two  sacraments  ordained  by  Him  for  that 
purpose,  and  entrusted,  for  their  external  administration,  to 
His  Apostles  and  their  successors ;  but  whose  life-giving 
power  and  efficiency  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent  down  officially 
from  heaven  to  supply.  Though  Christ  ordained  both 
sacraments  Himself  previously  to  His  ascension,  the  Apostles 
had  ten  days  to  wait  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
before  they  were  permitted  to  administer  them.  '  Ye  shall 
receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  come  uj^on 
you,'  ^  said  the  Saviour  on  leaving  them  ;  and  yet  this  power 
which  they  received  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  its  limita- 
tions :  and  much  that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  from  heaven  to 
impart  He  reserved  strictly  to  Himself.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Apostles  are  never  said  to  bestow  the  gift  that  passed 
through  their  hands.  *  Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them, 
and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Such  is  the  account 
given  of  the  process  by  S.  Luke  ^  and  afterwards  endorsed 
by  S.  PauL^  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  the  Apostles  were 
not  even  consulted,  nor  invited  to  co-operate,  when  the  gift 
was  bestowed — that  is,  on  the  setting  apart  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  work  to  which  the   Holy  Ghost  called  them 

'  Acts  i.  8.  2  lb.  viii.  17.  »  lb.  xix.  6,  and  2  Tim.  i.  6. 
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Himself. •  And  in  no  case  were  they  permitted  to  read  the 
hearts  of  those  who  received  the  gift  at  their  hands,  or  ever 
to  be  certain  whether  it  would  be  turned  to  account  or 
received  in  vain.  The  union  of  the  individual  with  Christ 
in  each  case  was  to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
known  only  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  had  been  described  by 
anticipation  once  for  all :  '  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if 
a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should  sleep 
and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow 
up,  he  knoweth  not  how.'  ^ 

The  institution  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  of  the 
holy  Eucharist,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  presents  many 
parallels  and  some  contrasts.  The  form  for  administering 
baptism  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  supplied  only  by 
S.  Matthew  ;^  the  authority''  for  repeated  administrations  of 
the  holy  Eucharist,  in  remembrance  of  Him  who  instituted 
it,  is  supplied  only  by  S.  Luke,  confirmed  and  amplified  by 
S.  Paul.  No  words  accompany  the  institution  of  either 
sacrament  explaining,  first,  what  was  meant  or  designed  by 
it ;  secondly,  with  what  particular  forms  it  was  to  be  accom- 
panied ;  thirdly,  to  whom — that  is,  whether  to  women  as 
well  as  men,  to  infants  as  well  as  adults — it  was  to  be 
administered  ;  and,  lastly,  who  might  and  who  might  not 
administer  it.  S.  John,  who  passes  over  the  institution  of 
both  in  complete  silence,  though  he  must  have  been  present 
on  each  occasion,  records  two  separate  discourses  of  our 
Lord  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  foreshadowing 
the  purpose  that  would  dictate  the  institution  of  each  and 
the  agency  that  would  be  employed  for  effecting  it.  Again, 
the  same  Evangelist  alone  reports  other  discourses  uttered 
by  Him  at  the  close  of  His  ministry  throwing  additional 
light  on  both  points,  which  were  further  supplemented,  as 
well  as  reiterated,  by  S.  Paul.  The  Fathers  on  their  part 
attest  the  unanimity  with  which  the  early  Church  applied 

'  Acts  xiii.  2.  '  xxviii.  19. 

2  S.  Mark  iv.  26-7.  *  S.  Luke,  xxii.  19  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  24-6. 
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all  these  passages  of  the  fourth  Gosj^el  to  the  sacraments  in 
question,  whatever  opinions  have  been  entertained  in  modern 
times  of  their  relevancy.' 

A  few  words  from  the  first  and  second  of  these  passages, 
placed  in  parallel  columns,  may  be  well  left  to  speak  for 
themselves. 


aS*.  John  iii.  3,  5,  and  6. 

'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee  : 
Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee  : 
Except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

'  That  "which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.' 


S.  John  vi.  53,  56,  and  63. 

'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you  : 
Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you. 

'  He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and 
drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in 
Me,  and  I  in  him. 

'  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ; 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they 
are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.' 


Two  verses  of  the  third  set  complete  the  subject  with  a 
fulness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

'  But  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  My  name.  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  unto  you.^  .  .  .  He  shall  glorify  Me,  for  He  shall  take 
of  Mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you.'  ^ 

Could  the  Apostles  have  been  told  more  plainly  than 
they  are  told  here,  what  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  sent  to  do 
for  them  in  preaching  the  word,  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
first  of  these  verses,  and  in  administering  the  sacraments, 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  last  ? 

But,  as  the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  rendering  of  the  last 
has  been  somewhat  obscured,  it  may  save  time  to  settle  both 
points  before  going  further.  Our  Lord  attached  so  much 
importance  to  the  declaration  made  by  Him  in  this  verse, 

'  Johnson  {UnUoody  SacHfice,  c.  ii.  §  v.  pp.  382-91,  ed.  1714)  might  have 
doubled  his  references  for  the  second  of  these  passages. 
2  S.  John  xiv.  26.  '  lb.  xvi.  15. 
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that  He  must  needs  explain,  and  then  reiterate,  what  He  had 
there  said  in  the  next.  '  All  things  that  the  Father  hath 
are  Mine :  therefore  said  I,  that  He  shall  take  of  Mine,  and 
shall  shew  it  unto  you.'  The  A.  V.  translates  the  same 
Greek  word  'receive'  in  v.  14  and  'take'  in  v.  15.  The 
Revisionists  much  more  correctly  translate  '  take '  in  both. 
'  Take '  is  what  the  Greek  word  means  primarily ;  and  S. 
John  might  have  just  as  easily  written  Bs^srac  as  Xij-^jrsTac 
had  he  meant  '  receive.'  The  Vulgate  renders  '  accipiet '  in 
both  places.  Our  A.  V.  translated  from  the  Latin  in  one 
place,  and  from  the  Greek  in  the  other.  But  there  is  an 
earlier  authority  than  the  Vulgate  for  '  accipiet '  in  S.  Hilary,^ 
and  it  was  he  probably  who  decided  that  point  for  the  Latin 
Church.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  Greek  was  not  his  native 
tongue,  nor  is  it  in  Greek  scholarship  that  he  excels  most. 
S.  Jerome  follows  him,  however,  in  translating  the  tract  of 
Didymus  ^  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  comment  on  this  verse 
he  then  appends.  '  Propterea  autem  ista  dicuntur,  ut  eandem 
in  Trinitate  credamus  esse  naturam  Spiritus  Sancti,  quse  est 
Patris  et  Filii.'  Though  the  Greek  of  this  tract  is  no  longer 
extant,  we  have  the  equivalent  of  this  passage  supplied  in 
another  work  of  Didymus  on  the  Trinity,^  where  we  get  the 
additional  fact  that  Didymus  originated  the  Greek  view, 
based  on  this  verse,  that  '  taking  of  mine '  was  equivalent  to 
'  taking  of  me,'  ^ — a  view,  which  as  soon  as  ever  the  con- 
troversy between  the  two  Churches  on  the  Procession  com- 
menced, entirely  limited  the  application  of  this  verse  by 
both  to  the  relations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Son  in  the 
Godhead— the  Greeks  describing  Him  as  '  proceeding  from 
the  Father,'  but '  taking  from  the  Son,'  and  the  Latins  insist- 

>  De  Trin.  viii.  20.  Ixix.    52,  Ixxiv.    10 ;    Ancor.   §   6  ; 

2  ff  37,  S.  Cyril  on  S.  John  xvi.   14.    Hence 

•  III.  40.  *tic  true  reading  is  that  of  the  A.  V. 

*  The  Holy  Ghost  was  accord-  '  and  of  the  Vulgate  :  K-n^perai  both 
in'^ly  spoken  of  in  the  East  as  in  verses  15  and  14— Aa/AjScive*,  the 
u'^iK  Uarphs  iKiropeverai,  Kol  rod  reading  of  most  MSS.,  being  a 
riov  Kajx^avit :  S.  Epiph.  Hwr.  Ixii.  4,  correction. 
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ing  with  S.  Hilary — though  he  too  followed  the  Greeks  in 
making  'demeo'  synonymous  with  'a  me'' — that  'taking 
from,*  or  as  they  put  it,  '  receiving  from,'  and  '  proceeding 
from  the  Son,'  meant  the  same  thing ;  the  consequence 
being,  that  attention  was  entirely  diverted  from  what  our 
Lord  meant  to  impress  most  on  His  disciples  in  these  words, 
as  the  context  proves:  namely,  what  the  Holy  Ghost  would 
do  for  them ;  in  other  words,  His  relation  to  the  two  sacra- 
ments that  would  unite  them  to  Christ.  '  He  shall  take 
of  the  grace  attaching  to  my  flesh,  or  of  the  knowledge 
which  I  possess,  and  declare  it  unto  you,'  as  S.  Chrysostom 
expounds  it^ — the  very  notion  underlying  the  prayer  of 
invocation,  or  sttlkXtjctls,  as  we  shall  see.  Yet  even  S. 
Chrysostom  fails  to  point  out,  and  indeed  to  be  conscious  of, 
the  remarkable  pendant  to  it  in  that  equally  studied  expres- 
sion of  our  Lord — sis  rrjv  ifirjv  dvdfivTjcnv — preserved  by 
S.  Paul^  and  S.  Luke.'*  Here,  too,  the  rendering  of  our 
A.  V.  is  a  pendant  to  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn 
from  its  fellow  passage,  for  our  rendering  is  not  '  in  My 
remembrance,'  but,  following  the  Eoman  JMissal,  '  in  onemor- 
iam  m£i ' — that  is,  in  remembrance  of  Me.  These  two 
utterances,  accordingly,  may  well  be  thought  to  have  been 
designed  by  our  Lord  to  explain  each  other. 

But  again,  neither  is  this  the  sole,  nor  yet  the  clearest, 
testimony  rendered  by  S.  Paul  to  the  record  of  S.  John,  on 
the  mission  and  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  applying  the 
sacraments  to  the  individual  Christian,  and  to  the  corporate 
body,  twice  designated  the  Church  in  the  first  Gospel — and  in 
that  alone — by  Christ.  On  this  last  point,  indeed,  he  devotes 
a  whole  chapter  to  expatiate — the  twelfth  of  the  first  of  Cor- 
inthians— as  having  been  previously  brought  out  by  none, 
prefacing  it,  therefore,  by  the  explicit  declaration,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  both  Lord  and  God  :  '  Now  there  are  diver- 
sities of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.     And  there  are  differ- 

•  *  A   Filio  igitur  accipit,  qui  et  -  Ad  loc.  '  1  Cor.  xi,  24. 

ab  eo  mittitur,'  De  Trin.  viii.  20.  ■•  xxii.  1'.). 
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ences  of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  And  there 
are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  Grod,  who 
worketh  all  in  all.'  ^ 

Yet  even  in  this  chapter  he  cannot  avoid  mixing  up  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Grhost  in  the  individual  with  His  work  in 
the  Church.  He  says  at  starting,^  '  I  give  you  to  understand 
that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  This  is  tantamount  to  making  all  saving  faith  His 
gift,  His  best  gift,  as  demonstrated  in  the  next  chapter. 
We  find  the  two  things  equally  blended  in  his  last  Epistle. 
'  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  that  thou  stir  up 
the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my 
hands.'  ^  This  was  at  his  ordination.  Eight  verses  on : 
'  That  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto  thee,  keep  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwelleth  in  us  ' :  that  is,  from  the 
day  of  their  baptism  onwards  till  then.  As  he  had  told  all 
his  Eoman  converts  dogmatically,  '^  But  if  the  Spirit  of 
Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you.  He 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.'  Six 
verses  are  occupied  in  developing  the  responsibilities  laid 
upon  them  by  this  indwelling.'^  Elsewhere  this  is  taken  for 
granted  and  enlarged  upon ;  *  Know  ye  not,'  he  says  to  the 
Corinthians,^  '  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?  If  any  man  defile  the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy,  for  the  temple  of 
God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are.'  In  asking  how  we 
become  this,  we  are  brought  insensibly  to  the  remaining 
point :  namely,  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  two 
sacraments,  testified  to  by  Christ  Himself  previously  to  their 
institution,  as  reported  by  S.  John.  On  this  point  S.  Paul 
speaks  everywhere  with  extreme  delicacy,  limiting  himself 
to  fill  up,  expand,  throw  together,  and  present  in  one  con- 
sistent view,  all  that  his  Lord  had  traced  by  snatches,  and  at 

'  Vv.  4-6.  2  V.  3.  '2  Tim.  i.  6  and  14. 

*  viii.  11-17.  *  1  Cor.  iii.  16. 
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different  times,  in   broad    outline.     Baptism   was,   by  His 
-command  reported  in  the  first  Gospel,^  to  be  administered 
to  all  converts  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  ;  but,  in  dis- 
coursing on  it  previously  to  Nicodemus,  He  had  described  it 
as  a  birth  '  from  above,'  ^  or  a  birth  by  means  '  of  water  and 
the  Spirit '  combined.     S.    Paul,  accordingly,  repeats   this 
in   different   terms,  writing   to    '  his    own    son   Titus,'  and 
calling  it  '  the  washing  of  regeneration,'  and  the  renewing 
of  the   Holy  Ghost.' ^      He    expounds   it,   writing   to   the 
Corinthians,  in  plain   and  positive  language,  telling  them 
that  *  by  one    Spirit  are  we   baptised   all   into   one   body, 
whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or 
free  .  .  .'  *  that  is  to  say,  '  baptised  into  Christ,'  as  he  puts 
it  still    more    definitely,  for   developing   his    argument    on 
justification,  to  the  Eomans  ^  and  Galatians.  ^     '  For  ye  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,'  as  he  tells  the  latter,  borrowing  the 
very  words  uttered  by  our  Lord  in  His  prayer  for  unity, 
given  in  the  last  Gospel,  and  pointing  out  to  them  its  reali- 
sation in  their  own  persons  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
at   their   baptism.      Numerous    restatements  or  amplifica- 
tions of  this  fact  are  found  in  other  passages  up  and  down 
his   Epistles.     First,  those  which  speak   of  that  '  sealing  ' 
which  we  call  '  confirmation.'     As  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians :  '  In  whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed,  ye 
were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise.'     And  again  : 
'  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed 
unto  the  day  of  redemption.'  ^     Anciently  this  formed  part 
of  the  baptismal  rite,  reserved  to  the  Apostles.     '  Then  laid 
they  their   hands   on   them,  and  they  received   the   Holy 
Ghost.'  ^     Next,  those  which  speak  of  putting  on  the  new 
man.   As  he  tells  the  Corinthians  :  '  Therefore,  if  any  man  be 


'  xxviii.  19. 

'  iii.  5. 

■  6.vwdiv,   8.    John    iii.    3.      The 

♦  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

« 

'  anew '   of   the    Revised   is   as   in- 

^ vi.  3.                     « 

iii.  27-8. 

adequate  as   '  again '  of  the  A.  V. 

M.  13  and  iv.  30. 

Comp.  2  Cor. 

Then   e|  in  the   fifth   verse   means 

i.  22. 

more  than  '  of.' 

"  Acts  viii.  17. 

. 
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in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old  things  are  passed  awaj ; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new.'  ^  And  again  :  '  This  I 
say,  therefore,  and  testify  in  the  Lord  .  .  .  that  ye  put  off 
the  old  man  .  .  .  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  Grod  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.'  ^  A 
third  way  of  putting  it  is,  where  he  dilates  on  '  walking  after 
the  Spirit '  in  contradistinction  to  walking  after  the  flesh  ;  ^ 
on  '  the  spiritual '  as  opposed  to  the  '  natural  man ' ;  "*  on 
the  '  fruits  of  the  Spirit '  as  opposed  to  '  the  works  of  the 
liesh.'  ^  All  these  passages  are  corollaries  to  his  declaration 
of  our  oneness  with  Christ  and  our  union  with  His  body, 
stated .  in  positive  terms  by  the  Apostle  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  font.  Water  is  the  material 
cause,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  the  real  efficient  cause,  of  our 
new  birth.  Baptism  is  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  because  the  Three  Persons 
constituting  the  Godhead  are  joint  parties  to  it.  Our 
union  with  Them  results  from  our  union  with  Christ,  as  our 
union  with  Christ  results  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  was  the  Holy  Ghost  who  prepared  the  body 
which  Christ  assumed :  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  first 
cleanses  us  from  the  taint  inherent  in  man  since  the  fall, 
and  then  at  once  grafts  us  into  that  immaculate  body.  We 
are  no  sooner  made  members  of  that  body  than  we  become 
members  of  each  other,  collectively  forming  His  Church, 
truly  called  for  that  reason  His  mystical  body. 

To  particularise  the  chief  points  on  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  brought  out  by  the  Apostle,  we  must  go  back  a 
little.  First,  as  has  been  previously  noticed,  it  is  to  him 
really — for  S.  Luke  drew  from  him — that  we  are  indebted 
for  those  words  of  our  Lord,  '  Do  this  '  (twice  repeated)  '  in 
remembrance  of  Me,'  which  stamp  it  as  a  commemorative  rite, 
and  warrant  its  frequent  celebrations.  Now,  in  which  of  his 
Epistles  are  these  words  reported ;  and  in  what  part  of  it  ? 

>  2  Cor.  V.  17.  2  Eph.  iv.  17-24.  '  Rom.  viii.  1. 

'  1  Cor.  ii.  U-J5  ^  Gal.  v.  19-23. 
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In  liis  first  to  the  Corinthians,  at  the  end  of  chap.  11:  in 
other  words,  on  the  actual  threshold  of  a  chapter  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  '  spiritual  gifts,'  or  chap.  1 2.     But,  again,  this 
is  not  his  first  mention  of  the  Eucharist.     His  first  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  chap.  10.    Accordingly,  we  see  there  is  a  clear 
method  in  his  way  of  handUng  it.     For  the  commencement 
of  chap.  iO  is  much  too  like  an  introduction  to  the  general 
subject  not  to  be  taken  into  account.    '  Moreover,  brethren,' 
he  says,  '  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  how  that 
all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through 
the  sea,  and  were  all  baptised  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and 
in  the  sea ;  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did 
all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank  of  that 
spiritual   rock   that    followed    them,   and    that    rock   was 
Christ.' '  .  .  .  Why  this  reminder,  and   what  suggested  it 
to  him  ?     About  to  speak  to  them  about  the  Eucharist,  h  e 
was  himself  reminded  of  the   discourse  relating  to  it,  pre- 
served by  S.  John,  where   these  words  occur :  '  I   am  that 
bread  of  life.     Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
and  are  dead.     This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die.     I  am  the 
living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.     If  any  man 
eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever ;  and  the  bread  that 
I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world.'  '^     He  recalled  this  address  as  he  wrote,  but  in  re- 
calling it,  he  clenched  its  spiritual  import  once  for  all. 
Even  '  our  fathers,'  who  lived  under  the  law — under  a  carnal 
dispensation — he  tells  the  Corinthians,  were  spiritually  bap- 
tised, and  spiritually  fed ;    and  that  spiritual  meat  and 
spiritual  drink  was  Christ.     A  fortiori,  therefore,  they  must 
all,  who  lived  under  the  Gospel,  disabuse  themselves  of  all 
carnal  ideas  in  approaching  the  sacraments  on  which  he  was 
about  to  dilate,  particularly  that  of  the  Eucharist,  of  which 
he  treats  first,  as  most  important.     '  Wherefore,  my  dearly 
beloved,'  he  continues  by  way  of  preface  to  it,  '  flee  from 
'  Vv,  1-5.  «  S.  John  vi.  4S-5J, 
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idolatry.      I  speak  as  to  wise  men ;   judge  ye  what  I  say/ 
Idolatry  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Law,  viewed  as  a  carnal 
system  ;  its  antagonism  to  the  Law  consisted  in  the  worship 
of  images  and  of  many  gods.     It  was  opposed  to  the  Gospel 
on  all  three  grounds  equally.     Having  delivered  himself  of 
this  solemn  warning,  he  bursts  forth,  '  The  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless  .  .  .  the  bread  which  we  break,'  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  '  spiritual  meat  and  drink '  on  which 
our  fathers  were  fed  in  their  wandering  through  the  wilder- 
ness :  it  is  Christ  Himself.     One  is  the  '  communion  of  His 
body,'  the  other  '  of  His  blood.'     A  very  delicate  question 
here  presents  itself.     Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  intentional  on 
the  part  of  the  Apostle,  to  refrain  from  ever  using  the  word 
'flesk '  in  connection  with  either  sacrament.     '  Baptised  into 
Christ,'  he  says,  but  not  His  flesh ;  and  '  into  His  body,'  not 
His  flesh,  again.     Of  '  the  cup  of  blessing '  he  asks — and 
asks  without  hesitation — 'is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  ? '  and  of  the  bread  :  '  is  it  not  the  communion 
(^f  His  body  ? '     For  having  as  good  as  told  them  that  Christ 
had  been  the  same  meat  to   the  Israelites  that  He  was  to 
them,  and  added  that  it  was  spiritual  food  in  each  case, 
the    Corinthians  would  understand   each  question  he  pro- 
l^ounded  to  them  afterwards  on  the   Eucharist  to  be  pro- 
pounded in  that  sense.     Whereas,  had  he  said  of  the  bread : 
'  Is  it  not  the  communion  of  His  flesh  ? '   it  might  have 
perplexed  them  not  a  little.     For  had  not  our  Lord  told 
Nicodemus,  '  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit'?^     Had  He  not 
closed  the  discourse,  where  He  had  talked  about  His  flesh  to 
the  carnal  Jew,  in  these  decisive  terms :  '  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth,''  or  msiketh  alive;  'the  flesh  profiteth  no- 
thing'?    And,  in  instituting  the  sacrament,  had  He  ever 
employed  the  word  '  flesh  ^  Himself?     The  Apostle  does  no 
more  than  repeat  his  Master,  when  he  tells  the  Corinthians 
in  his  second  Epistle :  '  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit 

'  S.  John  iii.  6. 
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quickeneth,^  or  maketh  alive.'  It  is  his  own  review  of  the 
general  position  that  afterwards  causes  him  to  say :  *  Where- 
fore, henceforth,  know  we  no  man  after  the  flesh :  yea, 
though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now, 
henceforth,  know  we  Him  so  no  more.'^  In  other  words : 
*  Brethren,'  he  says  in  this  passage,  '  though  we  are  still  in 
the  flesh,  let  us  have  done  with  the  flesh ;  let  it  not  be  so 
much  as  named  amongst  us.  We  are  living  under  a  new 
dispensation,  opposed  to  it  in  every  way — a  dispensation 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent  down  from  heaven  to  watch 
over  and  impregnate  with  life — a  dispensation  for  effecting 
our  union  with  Christ,  and  incorporating  us  into  the  body 
which  He  assumed  and  still  wears  in  glory,  by  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  sacraments,  and  on  our  souls,  and  on 
the  Church  at  large.  His  action  is  entirely  veiled  from  the 
natural  man :  it  is  unseen,  undiscoverable  by  the  senses, 
addressed  to  our  minds  alone,  ivholly  spii'itval,  without 
any  carnal  admixture  or  savour  of  earth.  Such  is  the  dis- 
pensation under  which  we  live.'  '  Therefore,  if  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old  things  are  passed  away  ; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new.'  To  crown  all,  as  though 
it  were  the  thing  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  next  to  his 
heart,  writing  to  the  Eomans  from  Corinth — to  the  capital 
of  the  Gentile  world  of  that  day — and  desirous  of  impressing 
them  deeply  with  the  character  of  his  mission,  as  '  minister 
(Xsirovpyos)  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,'  he  has  em- 
ployed the  identical  terms  which  afterwards  became  liturgi- 
cal with  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Fathers  generally,  for  describing  the  consecration  of  the 
Eucharist  by  the  celebrant  {ispovpjMv),  through  the  hallow- 
ing of  the  oblation  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ^  {rjycaa/jLsvrjv  h 
IlvsvfMarc  wytcp  Trpoo-cfyopav)  and  also,  by  his  application  of 
them,  recalled  vividly  the  striking  testimony  given  to  it  in 
advance  by  the  last  of  the  Prophets.'' 

«  iii.  7.  "  Rom.  xv.  ]  6. 

'  lb.  V,  16„  Revised  V.  *  Malachi  iii.  4. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Thus,  wliicliever  way  we  turn,  whether  to  the  conception  of 
our  Lord,  His  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  His  own  comments  on 
first  appearing  as  a  teacher  in  the  village  synagogue  where 
He  had  been  brought  up.  His  own  assertion  of  the  power  by 
which  He  cast  out  devils,  His  own  declaration  of  the  inner 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  He  came  to 
preach — all  recorded  by  SS.  Matthew,  ]Mark,  and  Luke — or 
to  His  other  discourses  recorded  by  S.  John,  or  to  the  broad 
interpretation  put  upon  them  all  by  S.  Paul,  or  to  the 
consensus  Patrum  in  expounding  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  from  Scripture  generally,  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  the  same  cardinal  truth:  namely, 
that  while  the  Incarnation  and  its  application  to  man  have 
both  been  in  one  sense  the  work  of  the  whole  Grodhead,  it 
was  exclusively  the  Son  who  became  incarnate,  and  ex- 
clusively the  Holy  Ghost  by  whom  His  Incarnation  was 
brought  about  and  His  Incarnate  life  made  the  pattern  and 
earnest  of  its  own  effectual  communication  to  redeemed  man 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Grhost  through  the  sacraments. 
Man  had  to  be  sanctified  as  well  as  redeemed  to  be  fitted  for 
heaven.  The  Son  undertook  his  redemption,  the  Holy  Ghost 
his  sanctification,  and  each  had  a  corresponding  dispensation 
assigned  to  it  in  succession.  It  would  be  difficult  for  man  to 
decide  which  has  benefited  him  most,  the  Second  or  the  Third 
Person  in  the  Godhead  ;  in  other  words,  which  of  Them  has 
been  his  best '  Comforter.'  It  is  the  death  upon  the  cross, 
so  full  of  pain  and  shame,  with  good  reason,  on  which  his 
affections  centre  j  yet  that   death   and   those   thirty-three 
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years  passed  in  humiliation  and  preparation  for  it  by  Him 
who  endm'ed  it  were  but  the  climax  and  foregone  conclusion 
of  a  long  series  of  affronts  and  insults  offered  to  Him  as 
God — in  breaking,  misinterpreting,  and  perverting  His 
precepts,  in  worshipping  idols  in  His  stead,  in  slaughtering 
His  prophets,  and  in  profaning  His  temple — by  the  very 
people  whose  exclusive  civilisation,  spread,  and  aggrandise- 
ment the  dispensation  called  the  Law  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote. And  how  can  we  venture  to  maintain  that  there  have 
been  fewer  provocations  or  less  shameful  insults  offered  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  under  the  Gospel  ?  By  how  many  millions  of 
souls  in  all  ages  and  lands  has  He  not  been  grieved,  resisted, 
and  at  length  ejected,  whose  defilements  He  had  washed 
away  at  the  font  and  then  made  their  hearts  His  abode  pre- 
viously to  their  driving  Him  out?  Simony,  reprobated  by  the 
Apostles  themselves  as  a  wicked  affront  to  His  Person,  be- 
cause founded  on  the  supposition  that  His  gifts  might  be 
bought  with  gold — when  and  where  has  it  not  been  common 
in  the  Church  ?  Unlawful  tampering  with  the  Creed — on 
what  other  point  has  it  ever  been  condoned  and  upheld, 
even  to  the  extent  of  precipitating  a  rent  in  the  Church, 
but  the  ai-ticle  (framed  by  one  General  Council  and  then 
confirmed  solemnly  by  four  in  succession,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  Creed  pronounced  unalterable)  for  defining  His  pro- 
cession ?  Lastly,  this  unique  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
on  which  we  are  now  engaged,  will  it  not  have  to  be  con- 
fessed that  the  prime  point  in  celebrating  it,  on  which  the 
modern  Church  is  at  variance  with  the  primitive,  consists  in 
the  suppression^  throughout  the  Western  Church,  of  all 
special  reference  to  His  action  in  its  administration  ? 

How  much  of  all  this  may  border  on — and  really,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  involve — sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then 
entail  as  its  penalty  that  loss  of  love  between  Christians  which 
has  become  chronic  and  causes  so  much  scandal  and  scepticism 
in  the  world  at  large,  churchmen  of  all  communions  would 
do  well  to  consider.     And  there  is  one  more  point  which 
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1  have  reserved  for  notice,  before  closing  this  digression,  for 
its  special  bearings  on  our  immediate  subject.  Tertullian, 
the  earliest  of  the  Latin  Fathers  (and  also  the  earliest  of 
any  Fathers)  whose  various  and  valuable  treatises  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  complete  form,  has  given  the  Holy  Ghost 
an  official  title,  to  which  the  whole  Western  Church  was 
virtually  pledged  by  S.  Jerome  ^  till  it  was  usurped  by  man  ; 
and  himself  laid  so  much  stress  on  it  that  we  shall  find  it 
repeated  again  and  again  in  his  works,  as  though  forecasting 
that  the  day  might  come  when  the  Latin-speaking  Church 
would  need  to  be  reminded  of  it.  '  Christ,'  he  says,  '  was 
vicar  of  His  Father  under  the  Law  ;  and  the  Holy  Grhost 
is  "  vicar  of  Christ  "  under  the  Gospel.'  -  Tertullian 
could  have  designated  the  Holy  Ghost  by  no  title  better 
calculated  to  express  with  equal  terseness  all  that  our 
Lord,  and  S.  Paul  after  Him,  had  said,  and  all  that  the 
early  Church,  in  strict  conformity  with  their  words,  held 
in  common  with  himself,  and  had  by  degrees  incorporated 
into  the  deepest  of  her  services,  on  the  part  assigned  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  under  the  Gospel.  The  sum  of  it  has  already 
been  stated  in  the  words  of  Hooker  :  '  Life,  as  all  other  gifts 
and  benefits,  groweth  originally  from  the  Father,  and 
Cometh  not  to  us  but  by  the  Son,  nor  by  the  Son  to  any  of 
us  in  particular  but  through  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Let  us  now 
put  this  back  into  Greek,  as  it  stands  in  S.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, whose  words  they  are  :  Yldvra  rocvvv  6  Sso9  Kal 
Jlarijp   ^(ooyovsL  St'  Tlov  sv  a<yi(p  YivsvfxarL.     And  then,  in 

•Z>i    Lkc.     Horn.    XX.  ad   init. :  addexteramratris,  misisser?c«r?fl7M 

'  Quando   venit  Dominus   Jesus,    et  rim  Spiritfis    Sancti,  qui  credentes 

misit  Spiritum   Sanctum,  Vicarium  agat.  .  .'  De   Pi'cesc.      Har.     c.    13. 

suum,  vallis  omnis  expleta  est.'  '  Spiritus       Sanctus.    .    .    .    Christi 

2  '  Cum     proptereti      Paracletum  Vica7ivs.' Ih.  c.2f).    *  Christus  Dora- 

miserit      Dominus,      ut      quoniam  inus,  qui  ab   initio  Vicarius  Patris 

humana   mediocritas   omnia   simul  in    Dei   nomine   et    auditus   sit   et 

capere  non  poterat,  paulatim  diri-  visus.  .  .'  Adv.  Mare.    iii.    6.    Most 

geretur,  et  ordinaretur,  et  ad  per-  inWy,  De  Ammd,c.\:     '  Cui  Veritas 

fectura  perduceretur  disciplina,  ab  comperta  sine  Deo  ;  cui   Deus  cog- 

iUo  Vicario  Domini,  Spiritu  Sancto  nil  us    sine    Christo ;    cui    Christus 

.  .  .''  De  Virfj.  Vel.  c.  i.  '  Je-sum  Chris-  exploratus  sine  Spiritu  Sancto  1 ' 
tum  ...  in  coelos    ereptum,  sedere 
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a  passage  just  before,  which  Hooker  has  not  quoted  entire : 
Haaa  yap  X^P^^  ^^^^  '^^^  Bcoprjfia  teXslov  i(f)  rj^as  spx^rai 
Trapa  Ylarpos  hi  Tlov  sv  aylw  Hvsv/juarL.  Hooker  stops  at 
this  point ;  must  we  say  because  the  reference  was  lost  on 
him,  or  because  the  reference  would  point  to  an  omission  in 
the  ritual  of  his  own  day  which  he  could  not  defend  ? 
Anyhow,  let  us  hear  the  remainder.  S.  Cyril  is  commenting, 
in  the  sentence  last  quoted  from  him,  on  those  words  of  our 
Lord :  '  He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake,  and 
gave  to  them,  saying.  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
you:  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.'  It  is  in  commenting  on 
this  verse  that  he  says  at  starting :  ^  '  Every  grace  and  every 
perfect  gift  comes  to  us  from  the  Father,  through  the  Son, 
in  '  or  '  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Then  he  continues  :  -  Hence 
what  was  done  was  a  type  for  ourselves  of  that  prayer  which 
we  should  ever  put  up  when  the  gift  of  the  mystical  and 
life-giving  oblation  is  about  to  be  made  by  us ;  which, 
accordingly,  we  are  wont  to  do.'  S.  Cyril  here  refers 
pointedly  to  the  prayer  of  invocation,  or  s7ri/c\7](TL9,  as  it  is 
still  called,  but  which,  for  the  inadequate  notion  hitherto 
prevailing  of  it,  we  must  pause  to  dwell  upon  at  some 
length. 

Hooker  never  so  much  as  alludes  to  it  where  it  would 
have  helped  him  most,^  nor  elsewhere  that  I  can  discover. 
The  reaction  towards  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
had  not  manifested  itself  in  his  day.  It  is  not  so  much  as 
noticed  in  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Thesaurus  of  Suicer,  nor 
in  the  modern  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Eoman  and  Byzantine 
periods  by  E.  A.  Sophocles;  Bingham  misrepresents  it  in 
one  place,^  and  says  nothing  on  the  special  name  given  to  it 
by  the  Greek  Fathers  in  another  ;  Goar  is  scarcely  more 
precise  ;  ^  Bona  regards  it  only  from  a  controversial  point  of 
view ;  ^   Albertin    also,   though   he    calls    attention   to   its 

'  In  Lno.  xxii.  19.  *  BiicTiol.  p.  140,  note  139. 

'  E.  P.  V.  67.  *  Rer.  Liturg.  II.  xiii.  4-5,  with 

»  Ant.  XV.  i.  3-4,  and  ib.  3,  12.  Sala's  notes. 
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universal  employment  in  the  early  ChurchJ  Its  contro- 
versial bearings  were  fm'ther  intensified  after  the  candid 
avowals  of  its  undoubted  import  and  intention  in  the  ancient 
liturgies  of  the  West  as  well  as  of  the  East  by  Eenaudot  ^ 
and  Le  Brun,^  had  drawn  down  upon  them  the  vehement 
animadversions  of  the  Dominican  Orsi,^  the  Jesuit  Benedict/ 
and  others  of  the  Ultramontane  school,  who  foresaw  in- 
stinctively what  issues  it  involved.  These  were  brought 
out  professedly  for  the  first  time  by  Pfaff,^  a  learned 
Lutheran,  in  their  true  character,  so  far  as  his  subject 
carried  him,  and  admitted  practically  by  Le  Quien  ^  in  his 
notes  on  S.  John  Damascene,  and  by  the  Benedictine 
Toutee  ^  in  his  dissertations  on  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
latter  of  whom  strove  to  neutralise  what  he  was  unable  to 
gainsay  by  the  consoling  reflection,  '  Totam  banc  contro- 
versiam  ad  fidem  nihil  pertinere.'  ^  And  this  is  a  position 
which  seems  to  have  been  conceded  till  recently  by  all  who 
followed — by  Johnson,^  for  instance  ;  by  Brett,^^  and  even  by 
Neale,^^  whom  Daniel  largely  quotes  on  so  many  points  with 
such  deserved  praise,  but,  on  this,  remarks  curtly,  '  Difii- 
cillima  qusestio  omnino  non  enodata  est.^^  Archdeacon 
Cheetham  '^  under  s'jtlk\t](ti9,  and  Mr.  Blunt  under  '  Invoca- 
tion,^'* in  their  respective  Dictionaries,  also  limit  their  ex- 
planations to  its  liturgical  sense.  Mr.  Scudamore  concludes 
his  cursory  treatment  of  it  with  this  remark,'^  '  We  may  be 
disposed  to  regret  that  the  use  of  a  prayer  expressly  asking 
for  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  u^^on  the.  elements  was  not 
continued :  but  it  is  clearly  not  necessary.' 

Mr.  Scudamore  pointedly  refrains  from  including  among 

'  De  Sacram.  Euch.  i.  6.  «  Diss,  iii.  §  95. 

-  Lit.  Orient,  vol.  i.  diss.  i.  c.  3.  ^  Unbloody Soc.  c.2,^\,s\x\)&eQ,t A. 

'  Explicat.   de   la  Jfes^e,  vol.  iii.  "  Liturgies,  Diss.,  §  18. 

Diss.  I.  art.  v.  26.  "  Eastern  Ch.lntrod.xolA.diss.ix. 

*  Diss,  de  Sj).  S.  Invoe.  '-  Cod.Liturg.\o\A\.nole\.tQ]i.(Sd. 

*  Zach.  Tliesaur.  Theol.   x.   p.   2,  "»  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq. 
p.  62.-,.  M  'f/,^f,i  j)i^^^ 

«  iJiss.  de  Consecratione  Euchar.  '*  Not.  Euchar.  Part  II.  c.  vi.  §  7, 

'  De  Fide  Orthod.  iv.  13.  p.  591. 
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the  authorities  cited  by  him  in  the  short  section  where  this 
remark  occurs  any  reference  to  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Neale, 
whom,  indeed,  he  rarely  quotes  on  any  point  unconnected 
with  the  Armenians,  except  to  find  fault  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Hoppe,  whose  treatise  specially  devoted  to 
this  subject  exhausts  it  in  all  senses  but  one,  justly  credits 
Dr.  Neale  with  having  been  tJie  first  to  clear  the  ground 
from  which  a  complete  view  of  it  alone  was  obtainable.' 
And  then  he  himself,  having  studied  it  from  that  standpoint, 
became  so  convinced  of  its  intrinsic  necessity,  that,  by  way 
of  insuring  its  ubiquity  whenever  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  is  celebrated,  he  rests  it  in  the  celebrant,  who 
performs  the  act  of  consecration  on  each  occasion  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  received  by  him  at  his  ordin- 
ation.^ 

The  admission  implied  in  this  solution  is  clearly  that  of 
one  who  has  looked  all  the  facts  of  the  case  full  in  the  face, 
done  strict  justice  to  them  in  his  own  work,  and  tried  hard 
to  reconcile  them  with  existing  forms  which  he  is,  ex 
ojfficio^^  bound  to  defend.  Yet  even  in  his  solution,  inter- 
preted by  the  remarks  with  which  he  has  accompanied  it, 
we  may  detect  glimpses  of  that  higher  ground  which  the 
title  of  his  work,  possibly,  dispensed  him  from  exploring 
further,  but  which  my  title  constrains  me  never,  from  first  to 
last,  either  to  lose  sight  of  myself  or  allow  it  to  pass  out  of 
sight  with  my  readers.  For  what,  after  all,  is  sTTiKk'tiaLs 
but  a  de  fide  dogma  put  into  prayer  ?  It  must  have  welled 
from  the  lips  of  the  Apostles  themselves  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Its  dogmatic  expression  is  simply  what  has  been 
already  twice  given  in  the  words  of  Hooker  and  of  S.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  viz.  that  '  every  good  gift,  originating  with 
the  Father,  cometh  not  to  us  but  by  the  Son,  nor  by  the 
Son  to  any  of  us  in  particular  but  through  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

*  Die    Ejnidesis,  p.  42,   note   93  '  As  Rector  of  the  Diocesan  Semin- 

(Schalihausen,  1864).  ary  at   Braunsberg  of   Ermland    in 

2  lb.  Zweiter  Theil,  Absicht  vnd  Prussia. 
Bei\chtigung  dcr  EpiliUse,  pp.  263-7. 
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This  truth,  having  been  accepted  everywhere  by  all  as  part 
of  the  deposit  which  the  Church  had  received  from  the 
Apostles  and  the  Apostles  from  Christ,  was  it  not  a  natural 
consequence — nay,  matter  of  course — that  the  whole  Church 
should  be  found  at  her  earliest  dawn,  invoking  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Grhost  in  every  celebration  of  each  sacrament,  and 
with  marked  emphasis  in  celebrations  of  the  most  august  ? 
I  shall  show  that  this  was  the  case  presently ;  but  first  let 
me  press  the  doctrinal  point  home.  Could  His  agency  cease 
to  be  recognised  or  could  any  other,  human  or  Divine,  be 
substituted  for  His,  in  any  single  case,  salva  fide  ?  That 
the  whole  Trinity  co-operated  in  redeeming,  as  well  as  in 
creating,  man,  is  a  Catholic  doctine ;  but,  push  it  too  far, 
and  we  are  precipitated  into  Sabellianism.  Praxeas,^  and  Sa- 
bellius,  and  those  who  maintained  their  opinions,  were  pro- 
nounced heretics,  and  were  called  Patripassians.  They  were 
pronounced  heretics  because  they  refused  to  admit  any 
distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  They  were  called 
Patripassians,  from  confounding  Their  offices.  The  second 
error  in  this  case  sprang  from  the  first,  but  it  is  equally 
pernicious  with  the  first.  He  who  begins  with  either  is 
sure  to  end  in  the  other.  The  offices  assigned  in  Scripture 
to  each  member  of  the  Godhead  can  no  more  be  confused 
than  Their  Persons.  P'rom  the  teaching  of  Praxeas  and 
Sabellius  it  would  follow  logically  that  the  Father  suffered  on 
the  Cross.  The  Catholic  doctrine  was  that  it  was  neither 
the  Father  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  who  suffered  on  the  Cross, 
but  only  the  Son — He  who  became  man.  Equally  false 
teaching  it  would  have  been  to  have  asserted  that  the  Son 
was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  His  mother  by  the  Father  or 
by  Himself ;  equally  false  to  have  asserted  that  it  was  the 
Father  or  the  Son  who  descended  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
upon  the  Church.    Nor  can  we  avoid  applying  the  same  rule  to 

'  As    Tertullian,    in    his     terse  haeresini  faciat.    Ipsum  dicit  Patrem 

manner,     says    of    him :    '  Unicum  descendisse      in     virginem.' — Adv. 

Dominum     vindicat    omnipotentem  Prax.  i. 
mundi    conditorem,    ut     de    unico 
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the  sacraments.  It  would  be  false  teaching  to  assert  that 
the  Father  or  the  Son  or  Both  are  received  in  any  laying  on  of 
hands,  unless,  mediately,  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  who 
commanded  His  Apostles  to  administer  baptism  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  said 
not,  '  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  '  of  the  Father,  or 
of  the  Son,  but  '  of  the  Spirit.'  He  who  heard  His  dis- 
ciples murmuring  over  the  'hard  saying'  with  which  He 
had  dismissed  the  Jews,  unable  to  comprehend  ho%u  He 
could  give  them  His  flesh  to  eat,  solved  this  difficulty  for 
them,  as  He  had  that  other  for  Nicodemus,  by  emj)hasising 
the  same  agent,  '  It  is  the  Spirit  who  quickeneth.'  Hence 
the  Fathers  apply  these  words  indifferently  to  prove  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  in  both  sacraments.^ 

'  Who  does  not  know,'  says  Dr.  Hoppe,  in  the  following 
eminently  truthful,  eminently  noble,  burst,  '  what  weighty 
importance  Christ  attaches  to  the  sending  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  It  is  the  Spirit  through  whom  His  work  of  redemp- 
tion receives  accomplishment,  as  we  learn  through  S.  John.^ 
To  the  Holy  Ghost  the  luhole  ivorh  of  the  Redeemer  is  given 
over ;  not  or-ly  the  truth,  but  also  grace — the  truth  which 
Christ  announces,  and  grace  which  Christ  obtains.  .  .  .  He 
takes  not  of  His  own,  hut  of  ichat  Christ  is.^  According  to 
the  ordinance  of  Christ,  He  functionates  in  the  sacraments 
as  Priest  of  the  Church ;  through  whom,  as  His  visible 
organ,  He  consummates  the  foundations  which  Christ  laid. 
It  is  He  who  baptises,  confirms,  forgives  sins,  anoints  for 
the  death-struggle,  and  knits  the  marriage-tie.  Nobody 
doubts  this.  .  .  .  We  ask  now :  "  Shall  the  Eucharist  alone 
be  exempted  ?  " ' 

His  answer  to  this  question  has  been  anticipated.  He 
was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  his  position  to  invent  one, 

^  Notablj',  S.  Greg.  Nyssen,  speak-  Sn  rb    Uuev/xd   ka-n  rh   (woToioty. — 

ing  of   both  in  the   same    breath  :  Adi\  Maced.  §  19. 

Th  Se  ^(noTToiovv  rovs  fianri^ofj.4vovs,  tJ>  ^  St.  John   xiv.    16   and  26  ;    xv. 

ni/eC/xa   ecTt  •      Kudais   (prjaiu    6    Kvpios  26  ;   xvi.  7-14. 

Trepi  avTOv,  tovto  \4'ywv  ttj  iZia  (pwvff  ^  lb.  xvi.  14,  specially. 
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too  pious  not  to  command  respect,  but  too  unhistoric  to 
pass  muster.  Yet  so  travestied  has  history  been  on  this 
point,  that  each  disguise  must  be  carefully  stripped  off  and 
laid  bare  before  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
determine  what  is  history  and  what  is  not.  Fortunate 
would  it  have  been  for  me  to  have  been  preceded  in  this 
arduous  task  by  such  a  learned  and  honest  enquirer  as  Dr. 
Hoppe.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to  him  at  starting  in 
confirmation  of  my  own  researches. 

Accordingly,  the  prayer  called  epiklesis,  as  he  writes  it,  or 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  I  explain  it,  was  anything  but 
peculiar  to  the  primitive  .Communion  Offices  or  Liturgies, 
but  entered  every  service  where  the  special  action  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  required  or  desired.  S.  Gregory  Nyssen, 
for  instance,  quoted  in  a  note  by  Dr.  Hoppe,  ^  calls  the 
baptismal  formula,  supplied  by  S.  Matthew,  '  the  baptismal 
epiklesis,'  and  asks  what  command  of  our  Lord  could  be 
plainer?  Firmilian  had  described  it  as  an  'invocation  of 
the  Trinity,'  some  150  years  earlier.^  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
midway  between  them,  besides  invokhig  the  Holy  Ghost 
himself  on  his  catechumens  during  their  instruction,^  not 
only  makes  express  mention  of  the  epiklesis,  as  being  then 
used  at  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  Eucharist,  but 
compares  the  effects  produced  by  it  at  each ;  ^  while  S. 
Epiphanius  bears  out  S.  Gregory  Nyssen  in  designating  the 
baptismal  formula  by  that  name.^  Siricius,  Bishop  of  Eome, 
tells  Himerius  of  Tarragona  that  the  canonical  way  of  re- 
ceiving heretics  back  into  the  Church  is  '  with  imposition 
of  hands,  per  invocatiooieon  solaTii  septiforniis  Spiritus.' 
S.  Jerome,  writing  against  the  Luciferians,  testifies  to  the 
same  rule.  S.  Maximus  of  Turin,  testifies  to  the  unshackled 
character  of  His  action :  '  Notandum  est  quia  Spiritus 
Sancti  gratia  lege  non  stringitur,  necessitatis  vinculo  non 
tenetur;  sed,  sicut  ubi  vult  spirat,  sic  et  quibus  vult  gratis 

»  Hoppo,  p.  30R,  note  649.  ^  i^.  =>  Catech.  xvii.  38. 

*  Catcck.  XX.  3;  xxi.  3;  xxiii.  7.  *  Aiicor.  §  116. 
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sua  dona  dispensat.'  *  If  we  turn  to  the  Euchologion,  or 
Greek  Ritual,  by  Goar,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  translation 
of  several  of  the  Offices  contained  in  it  by  Dr.  Littledale,  we 
see  forms  of  epiklesis  prescribed,  in  regular  sequence,  for  the 
identic  occasions  on  which  it  was  used  by  S.  Cyril,  thougli 
possibly  fuller  than  they  were  then.  For  instance,  the  last 
prayer  uttered  in  making  a  catechumen  is : — 

'  Fill  him  with  the  might  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
unity  of  Thy  Christ,  that  he  may  no  more  be  a  child  of  the 
body,  but  a  child  of  Thy  Kingdom.  .  .  . '  ^ 

Four  pages  on,  we  have  words  similar  to  our  own  at  the 
font : — 

'  Thou  didst  hallow  the  streams  of  Jordan,  sending  down 
upon  them  from  heaven  Thy  All-holy  Spirit.  ...  Be  present 
now  also,  0  merciful  King,  through  the  visitation  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  and  sanctify  this  water.'  ^ 

Previously  to  anointing  the  candidate,  the  oil  is  thus 
blessed : — 

'  Bless  this  oil  with  the  might,  and  operation,  and 
visitation  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  may  be  the  anointing 
of  incorruption  ...  for  the  removal  of  all  evil  from  them 
who  anoint  with  it  in  faith,  and  from  those  who  partake  of 
it."* 

In  anointing  the  candidate  with  it,  the  priest  says : — 

'  The  servant  of  God  is  anointed  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.' 

Baptism  follows  in  the  same  form,  only  with  an  Amen 
repeated  after  each  name.  After  which  a  second  anointing 
takes  place,  the  priest  repeating  these  words : — 

'  The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  Amen.'  * 

The  same  form,  mutatis  mutandis,  reappears  at  all 
ordinations,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.     For  that  of  a 

'  Serm.  Ixi.  ed.  Migne.  »  Goar,  352-3;  Littledale,  141. 

-  Goar,  p.  33!);  Littledale,  O^cci  *  Goar,  354;  Littledale,  144. 

of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  137.  *  Goar,  356  ;  Littledale,  147. 
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deacon,  the  bishop,  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  candidate, 
says : — 

*  The  Divine  grace,  which  always  healeth  that  which  is 
sick,  and  filleth  up  that  which  is  lacking,  advances  N.  the 
most  pious  subdeacon  to  be  deacon.  I^et  us  therefore  pray 
for  him  that  the  grace  of  the  All-holy  Spirit  may  come  upon 
him.' ' 

The  formal  epiklesis  comes  last  in  what  follows ;  after 
which  the  bishop  puts  the  stole  on  the  newly-ordained,  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  his  instalment  takes  place. 

Later  practice  may  be  conveniently-  summarised  in  the 
words  of  the  Orthodox  Confession,  submitted  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Kussian  Church  to  the  Eastern  patriarchs  for 
approval,  and  synodically  confirmed  by  them  on  March  11, 
A.  D.  1643. 

Among  the  requisites  to  a  Sacrament  or  Mystery,  the 
third  is : — 

'  The  formal  epiklesis  of  the  Holy  Grhost,  by  which  the 
priest  hallows  the  sacrament,  with  full  intention  of  hallow- 
ing it.' 

This  extract  conducts  us  appositely  to  our  next  question  : 
namely,  To  iuho7)i  is  this  Invocation  addressed  ?  The  Holy 
Grhost  is  really  the  Thing  invoked,  not  the  Person,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  words  as  they  stand  here.  But  we 
shall  have  to  notice  similar  phrases  in  the  Fathers  them- 
selves before  we  have  done.  In  strictness,  as  well  as  in 
general,  it  was  God,  or  the  Trinity,  or  the  Father  as  repre- 
senting the  Trinity,  who  was  invoked  to  send  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  heaven,  as  being  the  Person  whose  action  was 
required.  I  know  of  but  one  liturgy  where  the  address  is  to 
the  Son,  and  another  where  the  address  is  to  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  each  is  a  clear  exception,  and  perhaps  only  due 
to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Church  in  which  it  was  used. 
For  in  the  earliest  Latin  Offices  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  invoked  in  the  same  form  as  the  Greek. 

'  Goar,  252  ;  Littledale,  148. 
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At  the  blessing  of  the  font  in  the  Grelasian  Sacramentary 
the  prayer  is :  '  Respice,  Domine,  in  faciem  ecclesise  Tuse  .  .  . 
ut  Tuae  Majestatis  imperio  sum  at  Unigeniti  Tui  gratiam  de 
Spiritu  Sancto :  Qui  hanc  aquam  regenerandis  hominibus 
praeparatam  arcana  Sui  luminis  admixtione  fecundat ' ' — a 
prayer  of  singular  beauty. 

At  the  blessing  of  the  oil : — ^ 

'  Emitte,  quaesumus,  Domine,  Spiritum  Sanctum  Paracli- 
tum  de  coelis  in  hanc  pinguedinem  olei,  quam  de  viridi  ligno 
producere  dignatus  es,  ad  refection  em  mentis  et  corporis.' 

In  anointing  the  baptised : — ^ 

'  Tu,  Domine,  immitte  in  eos  Spiritum  Sanctum  Tuum 
Paraclitum ;  et  da  iis  Spiritum  sapientise  et  intellectus : 
Spiritum  consilii  et  fortitudinis :  Spiritum  scientise  et  pieta- 
tis :  adimple  eos  Spiritu  timoris  Dei,  in  nomine  D.  N.  Jesu 
Christi ' — from  which  our  own  form  was  borrowed. 

At  the  ordination  of  deacons  : — ^ 

'  Emitte  in  eos,  Domine,  Spiritum  Sanctum.  .  .  .' 

At  the  ordination  of  priests  : — ^ 

'  Exaudi  nos,  Deus  salutaris  noster,  et  super  famulos  Tuos 
benedictionem  Sancti  Spiritus,  et  gratise  sacerdotalis  effunde 
virtutem.  .  .  .' 

But  a  change  manifests  itself  in  the  final  benediction 
even  of  this  Ofiice,^  which  is  not  found  in  the  Leonine, 
further  enlarged  both  in  the  prayers  and  ritual  of  a  MS.  of 
the  tenth  century ;  ^  and  all  but  completed  in  a  still  later 
Pontifical,  where  the  singing  of  the  beautiful  hymn  ^  Veni, 
Creator  Spiritus,'  is  prescribed  for  the  first  time ;  but  where, 
to  make  way  for  this  addition  apparently,  the  important 
prayer  of  the  older  liturgy  called  '  Consummatio  presbyteri  ' 
disappears  altogether.^  With  this  exception,  all  the  other 
prayers  of  the  Grelasian  are  repeated,  with  merely  verbal 
differences,  in  the  Gregorian    Sacramentary,^  though  it  is 

'  Muratori,  Litvrg.  i.  569.  «  Tb.  p.  514.     Comp.  ib.  p.  425. 

2  lb.  p.  555.  '  lb.  ii.  p.  411-14. 

'  Tb.  p.  571.  «  Ib.  427-30. 

*  Ib.p.  516.  »  Ib.  p.  513.  9  Ib.  pp.  55,  63,  65,  360. 
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a  ninth   century  MS.  which   contains  them.      Farther   on, 
in  the   same   volume,  the    same    change    reappears  in  the 
'  Missale  Francorum '  at  the  final  benediction  of  presbyters, 
in  its  earliest  form  ;  ^  while  the  prayers  in  ordaining  deacons 
and  subdeacons  remain  unaltered  in  that  Missal ;  and  the 
prayers  at  blessing  the  font  in  the  old  Grallican  Missal  ^  and 
Galilean  Sacramentary  which  follow.^ 
v/    Reserving  these  changes  for  future  notice,  we  come  to 
our  next  point,  viz.  epiklesis,  or  invocation  of  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  Eucharist.     And  here  the  first  ques- 
tion that  meets  us  is :  How  comes  it  that,  epiklesis  having 
been  proved,  from  the   foregoing  extracts  that  have  been 
given  of  them,  to  have  constituted  as  it  were  the  soul  of 
all  the  ancient  Offices  of  the  West  and  East  alike  for  baptis- 
ing,  confirming,  and  ordaining,  and   to  be  still  little  less 
even  now,  it  was  nevertheless  from  its  employment  at  the 
Eucharist,  really,  that  it  acquired  its  distinctive  name  in 
olden  time,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  so  much  con- 
troversy for  the  last  thousand  years  or  more.     The  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  returned  under  two  heads.     In 
.olden  time  the  august  character  of  the  Eucharist  diiferen- 
tiated  it  from  all  other  rites.     It  was   raised   high  on    a 
pinnacle  by  itself  in  every  mind.     It  was  the  crowning  act 
by  which  both  membership  in  the  Church  and  union  with 
the  Head  of  the  Church  was  consummated.     The  Apostles 
themselves  had  preached,  prayed,  and  baptised,  previously 
to   the   day   of  Pentecost ;    they   had   never   celebrated   a 
Eucharist  till  after  the  Holy  Ghost  had  come  down.     He 
came  down  in  fire,  like  the  fire  that  had  consumed  the  sacri- 
fices  of  the  elder  dispensation — that  was  essential,  more 
particularly  for  roasting  the  Paschal  lamb.     Hence  the  hour 
of  His  coming  down,  the  third  hour,  became  for  ages,  all  over 
the  Church,  the  canonical  hour  for  celebrating  the  Eucharist. 

'  Muratori,  ii.  pp.  668-9.  other  Western  Sacramentaries  may 

*  lb.  p.  740.  be  seen  in  Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl. 

'  lb.  pp.   849-50.    Extracts  from      Rit.  L  art.  12>  et  seq. 
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Hence,  too,  the  earliest  receptacles  in  which  the  Eucharist 
was  reserved  for  the  sick  were  golden  dove-cots  or  doves.' 
Doves  of  silver  and  gold  were  suspended  over  altars  and 
fonts  alike.^  As  Tertullian  says  with  exquisite  beauty : 
*  Nostrae  columbae  domus  simplex ;  in  editis  semper,  et 
apertis,  et  ad  lucem.  A'-niat  figura  Spiritus  Sancti  orien- 
tem,  Christ!  figuram.'  ^  Similarly,  the  Eucharistic  epiklesis 
had  this  distinctive  character  given  to  it  from  the  first :  viz. 
that  it  was  moulded  as  well  as  grounded  on  those  words  of 
our  Lord  to  which  special  attention  has  been  already 
directed  :  '  He  shall  glorify  Me  ;  for  He  shall  take  of  Mine, 
and  shall  sheiu  It  unto  yoiv;'  twice  repeated.  Certainly 
not  least  of  those  things  which  our  Lord  might  be  supposed 
to  call  His  own,  at  that  particular  time,  was  the  body  which 
He  had  assumed,  which  within  twelve  hours  He  would  offer 
on  the  cross  for  man,  and  whose  offering  he  had  just  insti- 
tuted the  Eucharist  in  advance  to  commemorate.  This, 
accordingly,  the  Holy  Ghost  would  afterwards  take,  and  shovj 
to  man.  Those  words  dictated  to  the  Church  the  prayer  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  It  was  a  twofold  action  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  was  suggested  by  them ;  and  it  was  a  two- 
fold action  on  His  part,  in  consequence,  that  was  invoked. 
The  Church  prayed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  descend  on 
the  Eucharistic  oblation,  and  convert  its  elements  into  the 
media  for  incorporating  Christ,  both  God  and  man,  with  His 
people :  that  is  to  say,  first,  by  making  the  bread  His  body, 
and  the  wine  His  blood,  in  the  true  sense  contemplated  by 
Him  when  he  set  them  apart  at  supper-time  for  that 
purpose  ;  and,  secondly,  by  fitting  His  people  for  their  recep- 
tion. Thus  it  was  a  twofold  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
was  invoked :  the  first  expressed  in  liturgical  Greek  by  the 
verb  iroLslv  (to  make)  ;  the  second  by  the  verbs  aTrof^alvsiv 
or  aiTohsLKvvvai  (to  proclaim  or  declare).    Moderns  have  gone 

•  Du      Cange,    s.    v,    Peristeria;  '  Adv.  FaZcTi^.  c.  5  ;  quoted  by  Dr. 

Hoppe,  ii,  p.  261.  Hoppe,  ib.  note  568. 

2  Alansi,  CoiiciL  viii.  1040. 
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far  to  coofuse  these  words  by  proving  that  the  two  last  may 
sometimes  do  duty  for  the  first.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  they 
may ;  but  in  this  particular  case  the  fact  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  that  Christ  had  already  settled  their 
meaning  by  anticipation  Himself.  In  the  accurate  Greek 
Lexicons  now  in  general  use — to  go  no  further — His  own 
word  avayysXsl,  which  our  A.  V.  readers  '  show,'  and  the 
liturgical  words  aTrocpaivsLv  and  airohsiKvvvai  have  the  same 
Latin  equivalent  assigned  them,  viz.  '  renuntiareJ  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  avayysWscv  and  irotslv 
could  be  interchanged.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  all 
three  verbs  are  correlatives  to  the  word  used  by  S.  Paul  in 
writing  on  the  same  subject  to  the  Corinthians^ — htaKpivsiv^ 
rendered  in  our  A.  V.  by  '  discern.'  The  Holy  Ghost,  by 
declaring  Christ  present  in  the  Eucharist  to  the  recipient, 
enables  each  faithful  soul  to  discern  what  no  eye  can  see. 

Latin  authorities  are  still  extant  that  cannot  be  gain- 
said, dispensing  us  from  all  further  argument  on  this  head. 
Just  the  oldest  form  of  the  Eoman  liturgy  that  has  come 
down  to  us  supplies  us  with  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
epiklesis  of  primitive  times.  I  should  spoil  the  moral  effect 
of  the  following  extracts  by  translating  them.  In  the  Leon- 
ine Sacramentary,  then,  immediately  before  the  Vere  dignum, 
or  Preface,  we  read : — 

'  Mitte,  Domine,  qusesumus,  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Qui  et  hsec 
munera  prsesentia  nostra  Tuum.  nobis  efficiat  sacram^ntum., 
et  ad  hoc  percipiendum,  nostra  corda  purificet.  .  .  .'  ^ 

And,  again,  in  the  same  place,^  but  also  the  Mass  for 
Christmas  Day  : — 

'  Munus  populi  Tui,  Domine,  placatus  intende  :  quo  non 
altaribus  Tuis  ignis  alienus,  nee  irrationabilium  cruor  effun- 
ditur  animantum,  sed  Sancti  Spiritus  operants  virtute, 
sacrificium  jam  nostrum  corpus  et  sanguis  est  Ipsius 
Sacerdoiis.  .  .  .' 

'  1  Cor.  xi.  29.  '  Muratori,  Liturg.  i.  457. 

»  lb,  469, 
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Two  passages  in  the  Grelasian  are  to  the  same  effect :  the 
first  for  Whitsun  Eve,  but  in  the  same  place : — ^ 

'  Virtute  Sancti  Spiritus,  Domine,  munera  nostra  con- 
tinge  :  ut  quod  solemnitate  prsesenti  Suo  nomine  dedicavit, 
et  oiob  is  faciat  intelligibile,  et  ddtemum..  .  .  .' 

The  other  is  for  the  Post-Communion  of  the  same  day:—  '^ 

'  Prfesta,  qu^sumus,  omnipotens  Deus,  ut  Spiritus  ad- 
veniens  majestatem  nobis  Filii  Tui  manifestando  clari- 
fleet,  .  .  .' 

And,  again,  in  blessing  an  altar  : — ^ 

'  Hoc  altare  sacrijiciis  spiritalibus  consecrandum  .  .  . 
ut  in  hac  mensa  sint  Tibi  libamina  accepta,  sint  grata,  sint 
pinguia,  et  Spiritus  Sancti  Tui  semper  rore  perfusa.  .  .  .' 

And,  again,  even  in  the  Grregorian, '  post  velatum  altare ' : — * 

'  Descendat,  qusesumus,  Domine  Deus  noster,  Spiritus 
Sanctus  Tuus  super  hoc  altare :  Qui  et  populi  Tui  dona 
sanctificet,  et  sumentiuTn  corda  dignanter  emundet.  .  .   .' 

Passages  like  these  date  themselves  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away.  If  it  be  asked  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
there  are  so  few  of  them,  I  reply  that  to  answer  this  ex- 
haustively would  plunge  me  further  into  modern  entangle- 
ments than  I  would  fain  go  now.  Positive  questions  are 
what  I  would  ask  permission  to  confine  myself  to  elucidate, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  in  what  remains  of  this  and  in 
the  following  chapter.  Controversial  points  will  be  reserved 
more  advantageously  for  a  separate  chapter  by  themselves, 
and  there  dealt  with  as  a  whole. 

The  two  points  remaining  on  the  positive  side  to  be  dis- 
tinctly brought  out  are  :  I.  What  was  universally  supposed 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Holy  Grhost  on  the 
sacrament  by  those  who  invoked  it  ?  and  2.  Was  His  action 
invoked  universally,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other,  during 
the  whole  period  covered  by  the  Church  of  the  Fathers  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  will  occupy  me  to  the  end"  of 

>  Muratori,  Liturg.  i.  599.  '  lb.  fiOO.  »  lb.  610 -U. 

*  lb.  ii.  241 ;  repeated,  487. 
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this  chapter  ;  the  second  will  be  commenced,  but  probably 
not  finished,  in  the  next,  as  it  must  land  us  in  controversy. 
First,  then,  as  regards  the  effect  attributed  universally  to 
His  action,  anticipated  or  imparted,  the  following  extracts 
will  need  no  comment  from  me  to  make  them  plain  to  my 
readers.  They  have  been  culled  indiscriminately  from  the 
primitive  liturgies  of  the  Eastern  Church,  edited  by  Dr. 
Neale,  and  of  the  Western,  edited  by  Muratori.  The  con- 
ception in  both  is  identic  and,  being  of  their  essence,  gives 
its  character  to  each  part  alike.  F'rom  first  to  last  it  is  on 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Grhost  that  the  whole  rite  turns. 

In  anticipation  of  His  action  the  altar  is  called  in  the 
liturgy  named  after  S.  Mark  '  holy,  heavenly,  rational,  in- 
tellectual,' and  the  oblation   prepared  for  it  '  rational  and 
bloodless.'  ^     In  the  liturgy  named  after  S.  James  ^  the  table 
is   called   '  spiritual  and   holy,'  the  sacrifice   '  a   sacrifice  of 
praise,'  and  the   gifts  offered  '  spiritual.'      In    the    liturgy 
named  after  S.  Chrysostom  the  altar  is  called  '  heavenly,' 
the  mysteries  enacted  on  it  '  divine,'  the  sacrifices  '  blood- 
less.' ^     In  the  liturgy  named  after  S.  Basil,"*  the  mysteries 
are  called  '  heavenly,'  the  sacrifice  '  rational  and  bloodless,' 
the  service  '  rational.'     After  communicating,  in  the  liturgy 
named  after  S.  Mark  the  celebrant  returns  thanks  on  behalf 
of    all   for   the    '  holy,    spotless,   immortal,   and    heavenly 
mysteries,'  that  they  have  received.^      After  consecration, 
but  before  communicating,  the   deacon  in  the  liturgy  named 
after  S.  James  bids  the  people  pray,  '  by  the  hallowed  and 
honourable,    heavenly,    spotless,    ineffable,    glorious,    awe- 
inspiring  oblation  '  there  made,  that  God,  having  received 
it  thence  on  His  '  holy,  rational,  and  spiritual  altar  on  high, 
for  the  odour  of  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice,  would  send  down 
on  them  His  heavenly  grace  and  the  gift  of  His  Holy  Spirit 
in  return  for  it.'  ^     In  the  liturgy  named  after  S.  Chryso- 
stom this  prayer  is  repeated  almost  word  for  word  in  the 

'  Neale,  pp.  7  and  16.  «  lb.  113,  124.  *  lb.  29. 

»  lb.  3t),  40,  GO.  *  lb.  154,  156.  «  lb.  66-67. 
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same  place,^  to  which  the  celebrant  adds  :  *  Make  us  worthy 
to  partake  of  Thy  heavenly  and  terrible  mysteries  of  this 
holy  and  spiritual  table.  .  .  . '  '  Let  us  bow  our  heads  to  the 
Lord,'  says  the  deacon  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  *  Look  down  from  heaven,  0  Lord,'  continues  the 
celebrant,  '  upon  those  who  have  bowed  their  heads  unto 
Thee ;  for  they  have  not  boiued  them  to  flesh  and  bloody  but 
to  Thee,  the  terrible  God.  .  .  .  Hear  us,  0  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'  he  concludes.  *  Thou,  who  sittest  above  with  the 
Father,  and  art  thus  invisibly  present  with  us,  deign  by  Thy 
mighty  hand  to  communicate  to  us  of  Thy  spotless  body 
and  precious  blood,  and  to  Thy  people  through  us.'  ^  After 
consecration,  the  celebrant,  in  the  liturgy  named  after  S. 
Basil,  prays  :  '  Thou  God,  who  hast  received  these  gifts, 
cleanse  us  from  pollution  both  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  teach 
us  to  perfect  holiness  in  Thy  fear :  that  we,  with  the  pure 
witness  of  our  conscience,  receiving  our  portion  of  Thy 
hallowed  things,  may  be  united  to  the  holy  body  and  blood 
of  Thy  Christ,  and,  receiving  them  worthily,  may  have 
Christ  dwelling  in  our  hearts,  and  may  become  a  temple  of 
Thy  holy  Spirit.  .  .  .'  ^  The  concluding  prayer  of  the  cele- 
brant before  communicating  ^  is  that  of  the  liturgy  named 
after  S.  Chrysostom.  The  rubrics  of  all  four  liturgies  direct 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  for  distribution  in  administering 
communion.^ 

We  must  not,  of  course,  look  for  the  same  fulness  or 
precision  in  the  Western  liturgies.  The  earliest  specimens 
given  of  them  are  but  incomplete  portions  in  each  case,  not 
the  whole.  Was  it  considered  advisable  to  print  only 
portions  of  them  ;  or  were  the  various  MSS.  containing 
them  printed  entire  ?  Muratori  calls  attention  to  several 
passages  in  the  Sacramentary  which  he  prints  as  the 
Leonine^    favouring    his    continuance   to    it    of   that    title. 

'  Neale,  p.  138.  *  lb.   28,  71,  141.     The  direction 

-  lb.  pp.  139-140.  is  not  repeated  in  the  liturgy  named 

»  lb.  168.  after  S.  Basil. 
*  lb.  170 ;  comp.  140.  •  Diss.  c.  3. 
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We  might  have  liked  to  know,  but  we  are  not  told  by  him, 
whether  the  particular  part  called  '  the  Canon,'  which  is 
wanting  in  his  edition  of  it,  was  wanting  in  the  MS.  also 
from  which  his  edition  was  drawn,  dated  by  him  about  1,000 
3^ears  from  his  time.  No  Canon,  again,  is  given  by  him  in 
his  printed  edition  of  the  Grelasian  Sacramentary  proper, 
in  two  books,  embracing  the  whole  year  from  Christmas  to 
Christmas.  A  kind  of  appendix — a  third  book,  he  calls  it — 
follows,  exhibiting  a  Canon  in  full,  a  few  pages  from  its  com- 
mencement :  but  a  Canon  which,  from  its  containing  an  addi- 
tion we  know  on  the  best  authority  to  have  been  made  to  the 
Koman  liturgy  then  in  use  by  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  must 
in  any  case  be  later  than  Pope  Gelasius  by  one  hundred 
years  at  least.  Thus  much  everybody  must  admit ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  testimony  that  we  can 
infer  more.  What  Venerable  Bede  records  on  this  point  of 
S.  Gregory  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words  : — ^ 

'  Sed  in  ipsa  missarum  celebration e  tria  verba  maximse 
perfectionis  plena  superadjecit ' — sentences,  he  means — 
'  "  Diesque  nostros  in  Tua  pace  disponas,  atque  ab  seterna 
damnatione  nos  eripi,  et  in  electorum  Tuorum  jubeas  grege 


numerari." ' 


These  graceful  sentences  have  long  adorned  that  part  of 
the  Roman  liturgy  called  for  one  thousand  years  or  more 
'  the  Canon.'  But  we  are  not  told  by  Bede  what  place  they 
occupied  in  the  liturgy  when  he  wrote  thus  of  them.  For 
in  his  time  there  was  no  part  of  the  Office  commonly 
designated  by  that  name.  What  S.  Gregory  may  have 
comprehended  by  that  word  when  it  was  used  by  others  in 
corresponding  with  him  is  not  clear.  But  when  his  inter- 
locutor on  one  occasion  had  blamed  him  for  having  ordered 
the  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  mox  post  canonem,  he 
corrects  him,  and  says,  '  mox  post  prece'in,^  twice  repeated, 
in  his  reply. ^     In  another  of  his   letters  where   the  word 

'  E.  n.ii.  1.  »  Ep.  lib.  ix.  12,  ed.  Ben. 
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occurs,  he  merely  quotes  it  without  remark,  as  having  been 
used  by  his  correspond ent.* 

Accordingly,  what  Muratori  prints,  both  at  the  end  of 
the  Gelasian  and  the  commencement  of  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentaries,  as  '  the  Canon,'  exhibits  an  arrangement  and 
a  name  historically  several  hundred  years  later  than  the  times 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.  and  Venerable  Bede,  though  incorporated 
in  it  and  also  placed  exactly  where  those  words  stand  now,  is 
the  addition  reported  by  the  latter  to  have  been  made  by 
the  former  to  the  Office  for  celebrating  the  Eucharist  at 
Rome,  such  as  it  was  in  his  dav. 

Could  a  copy  be  printed  entire,  should  any  exist,  of  the 
prayer,  called  by  S.  Augustine  the  mystical  prayer,^  called 
by  Pope  Vigilius  '  the  canonical  prayer,'  ^  called  by  Pope 
Gregory  '  the  prayer  '  par  excellence,  when  his  alterations  in 
the  liturgy  were  challenged — called  by  him,  according  to 
Paul  the  deacon,  his  biographer,  in  describing  its  effect,  the 
catholic  prayer  * — it  would,  beyond  dispute,  be  found  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  now  disjointed  remains  of  a 
liturgy  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  and 
would  at  once  dispel  endless  false  notions  that  have  been 
propagated  with  such  diligence  and  so  long  maintained 
respecting  the  origin  and  intact  character  of  what  is  now 
called  '  the  Canon  '  of  what  is  now  called  '  the  Mass.' 

'  God,'  then,  according  to  the  Leonine  Sacramentary, 
satiates  His  people  with  '  heavenly  gifts  '  in  the  Eucharist.^ 
And  they,  on  their  part,  pray  '  ut  Divinse  virtutis  effectum, 
quem  corporaliter  sumpsimus,  spiritaliter  sentiamus ; '  ^  and 
again,  'quae  nobis  munera  dignaris  prsebere  ccelestia,  per 
haec  eadem  tribuas  nos  inhserere  coelestibus.' 

They  represent  themselves  '  repleti  coelesti  mysterio,'  or, 
as  having  received  *  heavenly  sacraments.'  ^     They  pray  '  ut 

'  Ep.  lib.  xiv.  2.      Thus,  both  the  '  Be  Trin.  iii.  4. 

note  to  this  passage  and  Menard's  '  £p.  ad  Prof.  §  5.  *  §  23.  • 

note  24  in  Lib.  Sacram.  are  simple,  *  Muratori,  i.  294. 

but    in   them     unpardonable,    mis-  •  lb.  296. 

Statements.  »  lb.  pp.  302,  305. 
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qufB  visibilibus  mysteriis  celebrando  suscepimus,  invisibili 
consequamur  effectu.'  They  ask,  'non  terrena  sapere,  sed 
amare  coelestia.' '  On  Whitsunday,  the  prayer  of  the  cele- 
brant, immediately  before  what  would  now  be  called  the 
Preface  for  the  day,  is  :  '  Propitius,  Domine,  qusesumus  hsec 
dona  sanctifica:  et  hostiae  spiritalis  oblatione  suscepta, 
nosmetipsos  Tibi  pertice  munus  geternum  .  .  .'^  In  a 
Preface  for  ordinary  days  God  is  thanked  for  instructing 
them  with  '  spiritual  institutions.'  ^  In  a  Post-Communion 
prayer  for  ordinary  days  He  is  asked  to  protect  His  people, 
whom  he  has  been  pleased  to  vivify  with  spiritual  food,'  ^  or 
'  heavenly  meat  and  drink,'  as  it  is  called  further  on.^  In 
the  Preface  for  Christmas  Day,  these  words  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  celebrant  :  '  Tua3  laudis  hostiam  jugiter  im- 
molantes,  cujus  figuram  Abel  Justus  instituit,  agnus  quoque 
legalis  ostendit  .  .  .  Christus  implevit.'  ^ 

Passing  from  the  Leonine  to  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary, 
we  find  the  presbyter,  in  explaining  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  the 
candidates  for  baptism,  observing  on  its  first  petition  relating 
to  man :  '  Hie  spiritalem  ciburti  intelligere  debemus.  Christus 
enim  est  noster  panis.'  ^ 

In  the  Post-Communion  for  Whitsunday,  the  celebrant 
says  aloud  :  '  Prsesta  qusesumus,  Domine,  ut  a  nostris  menti- 
bus  et  carnales  arnoveat  Spiritus  Sanctus  afectus,etspiritalia 
nobis  doua  potenter  infundat.'^  On  the  octave  of  Whit- 
sunday, he  says  to  himself:  '  Remotis  obumbrationibus 
carnalium  victimarum,  spiritalem  Tibi,  summe  Pater, 
hostiam  supplici  servitute  deferimus,  quae  miro  ineffa- 
bilique  mysterio  et  immolatur  semper,  et  eadem  semper 
ofi'ertur.  .  . '  ^ 

At  blessing  an  altar  the  form  runs :  *  Altare  sacrificiis 
spiritalibus  consecrandum  .  .  .  ut  in  hac  mensa  sint  Tibi 
libamina  accepta,  sint  grata,  sint  pinguia,  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
Tui  semper  rore  perfusa.  .  .  .'  ^"^ 

>  Muratori,  i.  313.        "  lb.  367.  '  lb.  544.  »  lb.  606. 

2  lb.  318-20.  5  lb.  392.  »  ib.  601.  '«  lb.  610-11. 

»  lb.  350.  •  lb.  470 ;  repeated  in  the  Gelasian,  496. 
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In  the  Post-Communion  for  Advent  we  have  this  strong 
appeal : — 

'  Repleti  ciho  spiritali  alimonice,  supplices  Te  depre- 
camur,  omnipotens  Deus,  ut  hujus  participatione  mysterii 
doceas  nos  terrena  despicere,  et  amare  coelestia.  .  .  .'  ^ 

And  in  the  prayers  to  be  said  by  the  celebrant  to  himself 
on  ordinary  days  ; — 

'  Munera,  Domine,  Tibi  dicata  quaesumus  sanctifica,  et  per 
eadem  nos  placatus  intende.  .  .  .' 

Or,  *  Mystica  nobis  prosit  ohlatio ;  quae  nos  et  a  reatibus 
nostris  expediat,  et  perpetua  salvation e  confirmet.  .   .  .'  ^ 

The  earliest  MS.  of  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  from 
which  Mm-atori  prints  he  considers  later  by  100  years  than 
those  just  extracted  from — in  other  words,  he  considers  it 
a  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  ;  it  must  be  there- 
fore scrutinised  more  closely. 

Yet  it  repeats  '  super  oblata '  what  would  seem  given  a 
less  important  place  in  the  Leonine. 

'  Super  has,  qusesumus,  hostias,  Domine,  benedictio 
copiosa  descendat,  quae  et  sanctificationem  nobis  clementer 
operetur,  et  de  martyrum  solemnitate  nos  laetificet.'  ^ 

Farther  on,  the  same  position  is  assigned  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

'  Sacrificia,  Domine,  Tuis  oblata  conspectibus,  ignis  ille 
Divinus  assumat,  qui  discipulorum  Christi  Tui  per  Spiritum 
Sanctum  corda  succendat.'  * 

Close  upon  this,  and  in  the  same  position  once  more,  we 
have : — 

'Munera,  Domine,  oblata  sanctifica,  ut  Tui  nobis  Uni- 
geniti  corpus  et  sanguis  fiant : '  ^  to  be  repeated  on  the  third 
Sunday  after  Pentecost  word  for  word,  and  its  commencement 
to  commence  the  prayer  '  super  oblata '  time  after  time.  On  S. 
Peter's  day  it  is  varied  thus :  '  Hostias '  (not  hostiam), '  Domine, 


'  Muratori,  i.  p.  681. 

«  lb.  701. 

»  lb.  ii.  S3  ;  comp.  i.  457. 


*  lb.  ii.  93. 

*  lb.  pp.  95  and  165. 
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nomini  Tuo  sacrandas  offerimus,  apostolica  prosequatur 
oratio.  .  .  .'  ^ 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  same  position : — ^ 

'  Sacrificium  Tibi,  Domine,  laudis  offerimus  .  .  .  hostias 
laudis,'  farther  on. 

After  communicating : — ' 

'  Sanctificet  nos,  Domine,  qusesumus  Tui  perceptio  sacra- 
menti.' 

Once  more  '  super  oblata ' : — '* 

'  Benedictio  Tua,  Domine,  larga  descendat :  quae  et 
munera  nostra,  deprecantibus  Sanctis  Tuis,  Tibi  reddat 
accepta,  et  nobis  sacramentuTn  redemptionis  efficiat.^ 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  year  for 
festivals ;  in  those  for  Sundays  the  same  pronouncements 
occur  again  and  again,  only  varied  in  expression ;  in  those 
for  special  occasions,  too,  there  is  no  perceptible  change.  In 
consecrating  an  altar,  for  instance,  the  prayer  '  post  velatum 
altare,'  though  quoted  already  for  a  different  purpose,  being 
as  short  as  it  is  conclusive,  may  well  be  repeated : — 

'  Descendat,  qusesumus,  Domine  Deus  noster,  Spiritus 
Sanctus  Tuns  super  hoc  altare :  Qui  et  populi  Tui  dona 
sanctificet,  et  sumentium  corda  dignanter  emundet.'  ^ 

With  this  our  extracts  from  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  may  well  end.  What  Muratori 
prints  as  *in  calce  Vatican!  codicis,'^  with  all  that  follows  in 
relation  to  this  Sacramentary,  may  be  described  as  a  con- 
glomerate of  old  and  new  matter — of  old  prayers  still 
retained  intact,  or  with  new  ideas  or  phrases  introduced  into 
them  by  later  pens — in  marked  contrast  to  what  has  hitherto 
been  printed  by  him.  Two  extracts  of  each  kind  may  suffice 
to  bear  out  this  assertion.  Of  the  first  kind  an  excellent 
specimen  occurs  at  the  end  of  his  latest  MS. 

'  Propitius,  Domine,  quaesumus  haec  dona  per  virtuteni 


•  Muratori,  ii.  102. 

2  lb.  pp.  llfi  and  125. 

*  lb.  120. 


*  Jb.  128. 
Mb.  241. 
«  lb.  274,  and  from  that  to  p.  507. 
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Sancti  Spiritus  sanctifica :  et,  hostice  sjpiritalis  oblatione 
.suscepta,  nosmetipsos  Tibi  perfice  munus  seternum  :  per,'  &c. 

No  language  could  be  more  primitive  than  this ;  and  it 
is  to  be  said  '  super  oblata ' — that  is,  in  consecrating  the 
oblation,  as  we  see  from  a  preceding  extract  of  the  same  page, 
where  the  well-known  formula  '  Hanc  igitur  oblationem,'  &c., 
identifies  their  place ;  but  then  the  occasion,  which  is  quite 
special,  explains  their  being  retained.^ 

Our  second  extract  of  the  first  kind  is  given  as  a  Preface 
for  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  and  runs  thus : — ^ 

'Vere  dignum,  &c,  aeterne  Deus,  et  Tibi  hanc  immola- 
tionis  hostiam  offerre,  quae  est  salutifera,  et  ineffabile  Divinse 
gratiae  sacramentum.  Quae  ofifertur  a  plurimis,  et  unum 
corpus  Christ!  sancti  Spiritus  infitsione  perficitur.  Singuli 
accipiunt  Christum  Dominum,  et  in  singulis  portionibus 
totus  est ;  nee  per  singulos  minuitur,  sed  integrum  se 
prsebet  in  singulis.  Propterea  ipsi,  qui  sumimus  commu- 
nionem  hujus  sancti  Panis  et  calicis,  unum  corpus  Christi 
eflScimur.' 

Parts  of  this  are  couched  in  language  which  is  certainly 
new ;  but,  so  far  as  concerns  teaching,  the  old  lines  are 
maintained,  and  it  is  perfectly  sound. 

The  first  specimen  of  the  second  kind  is  also  part  of  a 
Preface  : — 

'Per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum,  Cujus  ....  crux 
salvificat,  sanguis  emaculat,  caro  saginat.  .  .  .'^ 

In  the  next  the  celebrant  prays  after  communicating : — 

'  Misericordiam  Tuam  suppliciter  deprecor,  omnipotens 
Deus,  ut  me  famulum  Tuum,  quem  divinis  sacramentis, 
came  et  sanguine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Filii  Tui, 
satiasti,  ab  omnibus  inimicorum  incursibus  liberare,  et  carnis 
immunditia.  ...'"* 

W^hat  shall  w^e  say  of  these  two  passages  ?     We  have 


'  Muratori,   ii.    390,    under    this  '  lb.  276,  repeated,  word  for  word, 

heading:    '  Missa   pro  eratia  Sancti       p.  310  ;  and  virtually,  p.  301. 
Spiritus.'  »  lb.  298.  ■•  lb.  390. 
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become  too  much  habituated  to  their  language  to  think  of 
criticising  it  at  first  sight ;  yet,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  marks 
an  era — an  era  to  which,  while  they  form  a  preface,  they  will 
be  said  by  some  to  lend  a  colour. 

Muratori  tells  us  candidly  ^  that  our  last  extract  occurs 
among  a  number  of  additions  at  the  end  of  another  of  his 
MSS.  written  in  a  hand  of  about  the  eleventh  century :  which 
I  can  well  believe,  both  of  it  and  of  its  immediate  predecessor ; 
for,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  after  diligent  examination,  it  may 
be  stated  as  a  fact  that  no  such  expressions  can  he  found  in 
any  liturgy^  Western  or  Eastern,  before  that  time.  My  thesis 
has  been,  what  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been  selected  to 
prove,  that  the  whole  character  of  the  primitive  liturgies, 
being  based  on  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  spiritual 
exclusively  throughout,  allowing  no  carnal  conception  of  any 
kind  to  intermingle  with  it  except  to  be  deprecated  and  cast 
forth.  It  is  thus  a  simple  fact,  which  no  human  ingenuity  can 
set  aside  or  explain  away,  that  the  words  aap^  and  aapKtKos, 
caro  and  carnalis,  with  their  cognates,  are  banished  from 
them  absolutely  to  that  degree  that  no  such  expression  as 
even  'flesh  of  Christ^  is  ever  used  in  the  prayers  for  con- 
secrating or  communicating  of  any  single  liturgy  dating 
from  primitive  times ;  nor,  again,  luill  any  citmtion  he  found 
in  other  portions,  either  after  communion  or  before  the 
Preface,  fro'iu  that  part  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  S,  John 
which  records  His  own  emphatic  words  ahout  His  flesh  to 
the  carnal  Jew,  though  at  the  same  time  those  liturgies 
themselves  were  built  upon  the  single  sentence  by  which 
the  purport  of  those  words  was  afterwards  explained  to  His 
disciples  :  '  It  is  the  Spirit  who  quickeneth.'  They  employ 
no  words  that  are  not  strict  congeners  of  His  acts.  Christ 
Himself,  in  instituting  the  sacrament  which  they  com- 
memorate, said,  '  This  is  my  body,'  not  my  flesh.  Even 
here,  though  they  never  fail  to  repeat  His  words,  *  Take, 
eat,  this  is  my  body,'  &c.,  they  refrain  from  using  the  words 

>  Muratori,  ii.  381-2. 
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*  eat '  and  *  drink  '  themselves,  except  when  quoting  Scrip- 
ture or  explaining  it.  '  Eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this 
cup  '  is  freely  quoted  in  six  out  of  the  eight  liturgies  given 
in  parallel  columns  by  Dr.  Neale.*  '  Broken  and  not 
divided ;  eaten,  or  distributed  to  the  faithful,  and  not  con- 
sumed,' is  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  institution  given 
by  three.2  '  Take,'  '  partake,'  *  receive '  were  the  expressions 
for  describing  the  act  of  communicating  most  in  use  ;  but  in 
giving  communion  the  celebrant  said  no  more  than  this, 
'  The  body  of  Christ '  and  '  The  blood  of  Christ ' ;  nor  the  re- 
cipient of  each  more  than  '  Amen.'  ^ 

Now,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  I  am 
simply  stating  the  fact,  which  anybody  may  verify  for  him- 
self, and  a  remarkable  fact  it  is  surely ;  that  neither  in 
consecrating  nor  in  communicating  is  this  expression  '  the 
flesh  of  Christ '  to  be  found  in  a  single  primitive  liturgy,  nor 
any  reference  to  tJiose  words  of  His  to  the  carnal  Jew  on  that 
head  recorded  by  S.  John.  Those  words  were  just  as  con- 
stantly quoted  and  paraphrased  and  dilated  upon  lovingly  by 
the  Fathers  in  their  own  writings  as  by  ourselves;  which  only 
makes  their  absence  from  the  liturgies  all  the  more  pointed. 
Hence  what  explanation  of  their  absence  from  the  liturgies  can 
be  given  but  thi^,  that  in  celebrating  this  august  mystery  the 
collective  Church  with  one  mind  determined  to  knownothino- 
after  the  flesh  under  any  guise  ;  yea,  though  it  knew  Christ 
well  enough  after  the  flesh  in  professing  its  faith,  it  would 
only  know  Him  after  the  Spirit  in  partaking  of  Him  ? 

Possibly  there  may  have  been  another  reason  also  that 
weighed  with  them — namely,  the  old  charge  brought  against 
Christians  of  feeding  on  human  flesh,  of  celebrating  Thyes- 

'  Neale,  ii.  559-61.  vi.  56-7.     lb.  pp.  658  and  662.    The 

■■^  lb.  pp.  650  and  667.  'Fat  of  the  Mozarabic  'Ave  inEevumsanctissima 

body  and  blood  '  is  an  expression  com-  caro  Christi '  (liCsley,  Missal,  p,  7) 

mon  to  the  Mozarabic  and  Armenian,  is  '  a  late  insertion';  Neale,  ib.  n. 

when  not  quoting  Scripture,  but  to  669,  note  9. 

no  others.     Ib.  pp.    641,  646,   689.  »  Bingham,  xv.  5,  8. 

The  Armenian  alone  quotes  S.  John 
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tean  orgies  by  night.*  S.  Augustine  states  openly  that  at 
first  sight  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  carnal  Jew  might 
appear  to  enjoin  a  crime.^  S.  Cyril  says  the  Jews  who 
surrounded  our  Lord  after  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  and  listened  to  what  He  said  of  it,  thought  He  was 
inviting  them  to  a  horrible  repast  at  which  they  would  have 
to  eat  flesh  and  drink  blood  like  savages.^ 

It  was  animated  too  by  the  same  thought,  in  maintaining 
a  studied  reserve  from  expressions  calculated  to  foster  the 
idea  that  it  was  by  carnal  manducation  that  Christ  and  His 
elect  were  united  in  one.  Eating  with  the  mouth  assimilated 
the  outward  elements  to  the  material  frame  :  caused  the 
amalgamation,  in  other  words,  of  one  body  with  another. 
The  union  between  Christ  and  His  elect  was  of  another  kind, 
and  fell  under  another  category.  It  was  the  union  of  their 
souls  ivith  His  body.  No  other  union  is  so  much  as  hinted 
at  or  shadowed  forth  in  these  liturgies ;  and  it  is  their 
strength  as  well  as  their  charm  that  they  send  us  back  to 
old  times.  When  God  created  man  He  formed  his  body 
first  and  then  united  that  body  to  a  soul.  The  laws  of  their 
union  are  still  unfathomable  by  us  :  chemical  analysis  will 
experiment  upon  them  in  vain  to  the  end  of  time.  Yet 
each  of  us  accepts  their  union  as  a  fact,  lives  on  the  strength 
of  it,  acts  upon  it  day  and  night  through  life,  and  shrinks 
from  everything  calculated  to  bring  about  its  dissolution. 
To  us  it  is  a  much  more  real  union  in  ever}^  sense  than 
the  assimilation  of  what  we  eat  or  drink  to  our  frames,  or 
even  the  acquisition  of  what  we  learn  by  our  minds.  For 
both  our  minds  and  our  frames  are,  separately,  the  victims  of 
a  constant  flux  between  gain  and  loss ;  but  on  their  union 
all  our  interest  in  this  life  depends.  W^hen,  therefore,  the 
Son  of  God  was  about  to  redeem  man.  He  decreed  that  the 
benefits  of  His  redemption  should  be  applied  to  individuals 
in  every  case  by  the  union  of  each  soul  with  the  body  which 

'  Tlienph.     ad     Antol.      iii.     4  ;  ^  Be  Doct.  CImsfiana,  iii.  IG. 

Aihenng.  J/oI.  c.  :>.  '  Jji  Johayin.  vi.  62-3. 
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He  was  about  to  offer  in  sacrifice  for  all.     And  that  union  it 
was  which  the   Holj  Ghost  was   sent  down  from  heaven  to 
effect :  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  merely  the  old  process 
reversed.     For  earth  our  bodies  were  first  formed,  and  then 
our  souls.    For  heaven  our  souls  are  re-formed  first,  and  then 
our  bodies.     The  first  Adam  brought  death  into  the  world 
through  his  body ;  the  second  Adam  brought  life  through 
His.     Now  the  union  of  our  souls  with  that  Divine  body 
that  was    offered    for   them    ought  to    present   no    greater 
difficulty  to  our  understandings  than  the  union  of  our  souls 
with  our  own  bodies.    It  is  but  the  same  principle,  differently 
carried   out,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  agent.     The  Holy 
Grhost  descended  the  first  time  from  heaven  to  prepare  that 
body  for  Grod ;  He  descended  for  the  second  time  to  commu- 
nicate that  bod}'',  no  longer  on  earth,  to  man.     His  omni- 
presence supplies  the  electric  cable  down  which  currents   of 
grace  speed  from  that  body  to  our  souls — bridges  over  the 
distance  between  Christ  in  glory  and  His   elect  on  earth. 
The  union  of  our  souls  with  His  body  now  will  ensure  the 
complete  regeneration  of  our  whole  man  hereafter. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  which  all  the  Fathers  who  have  left 
any  definite  teaching  on  the  subject  behind  them  uno  ore 
proclaim ;  no  other  doctrine  was  either  known  or  taught  in 
the  Church  besides  this  in  their  time.  The  Church  saw  in 
her  daily  celebrations,  all  the  world  over,  a  lively  realisation 
of  those  words  of  our  Lord  respecting  that  other  Paraclete 
who  would  be  with  her  when  He  was  gone.  '  He  shall  take 
of  Mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you  '  ^ — a  wonderful  accom- 
plishment of  the  night-  and  day-dream  of  her  great  Apostle, 
that  by  'ministering  (^Ispovpyovvra)  the  gospel  of  Grod '  in 
his  way,  'the  offering  (Trpocrcpopa)  of  the  Gentiles  miglit 
become  acceptable,  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost.''  ■' 

It  is  to  substantiate  this  uno  ore  that  I  must  devote  my 
next  chapter. 

'  S.  John  xvi.  15.  -  Rom.  xv.  16. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  MEAN  this  chapter  to  be  exhaustive ;  but  human  infirmity 
stands  often  in  the  way  of  human  intentions,  however 
laboriously  worked  out.  I  have  gone  through,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Eucharistic  epiklesis,  every  piece  seriatim 
in  the  invaluable  '  Patrologia,'  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  late 
Abbe  Migne  down  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century ;  and  I 
trust  in  the  extracts  which  follow  to  have  omitted  nothing 
that  any  writer  has  said  on  that  subject  in  explicit  and 
intelligible  language  within  that  date,  and  to  have  given  his 
words  at  sufficient  length  to  place  their  meaning  beyond 
dispute  ;  reserving  for  separate  consideration  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  every  piece  savouring  of  another  doctrine,  but 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  period.  Writings  contain- 
ing nothing  to  the  point,  or  nothing  authentic  or  in  plain, 
unmystic  terms,  will  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  under  this 
last  head  I  include  such  writers  as  Origen,  Isychius,  and  the 
fabled  Areopagite.  Plain  statements  of  the  Real  Presence 
will  not  always  be  noticed,  on  account  of  their  number  ;  but 
seeming  contradictions  to  it  will  not  fail  to  be  pointed  out 
where  they  occur.  It  may  be  premised,  indeed,  at  starting, 
that  the  Fathers  are  just  as  distinct  and  just  as  unanimous 
in  upholding  an  outward  as  well  as  an  inward  part  of  the 
sacrament  after  consecration,  as  in  upholding  the  human 
and  Divine  natures  of  our  Lord  subsequently  to  their  hypo- 
statical  union  in  Him.  Hence  they  designate  the  sacrament 
at  one  time  by  the  names  of  the  outward  part,  never  intend- 
ing to  imply  that  the  inward  was  not  there  too  ;  at  another 
time   they  mention    the    inward    alone,    but    are    far    from 
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implying  that  the  outward  was  any  less  than  what  it  had 
been  before.  The  liturgies  themselves  dispense  with  all 
further  proof  on  that  head.  '  Sir,  break  the  holy  bi-ead,' 
says  the  deacon  to  the  celebrant  before  they  communicate ; 
which  done,  the  celebrant,  in  communicating  himself,  '  takes 
a  particle  of  the  holy  bread '  and  says, '  The  blessed  and  most 
holy  body  of  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is 
communicated  to  me.'  '  This  is  from  the  liturgy  named 
after  S.  Chrysostom.  Amalarius,*  with  the  Roman  Office- 
book  open  before  him  in  the  ninth  century,  still  mentions 
the  '  fractio  panis '  at  the  same  point. 

1.  It  is  common  enough  for  a  catena  to  begin  with  the 
honoured  name  of  S.  Justin  Martyr,  who  may  have  been 
born  before  the  last  of  the  Apostles  died,  and  who  must, 
anyhow,  have  conversed  with  their  immediate  successors ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common  for  the  earliest  authority 
quoted  in  a  catena  to  be  both  the  clearest  and  the  fullest. 
Yet  this  is  what  S.  Justin,  rightly  construed,  is  on  the 
subject  of  the  epiklesis,  as  it  was  called  then,  as  it  was  used 
then  and  ever  afterwards.  But  to  be  rightly  construed,  his 
times  and  his  personal  history  must  be  fully  weighed.  He 
was  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  but  his  ancestors  were  Greek,  and 
he  was  taught  neither  the  religion  of  the  Samaritans  nor 
their  language.  His  opinions  in  early  life  were  moulded  on 
the  writings  of  Plato,  whose  cosmogony,  when  he  became 
Christian  himself,  he  strove  to  harmonise  with  that  of  Moses, 
and  whose  theology  with  that  of  the  Gospels.  With  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  he  was  well  acquainted  in  their 
Greek  version,  whose  history  he  recounts,  as  it  was  told  him, 
with  great  unction,  professing  to  have  verified  it  on  the 
spot.  Both  Josephus  and  Philo  were  writers  held  in  high 
esteem  by  him.  The  Gospels,  he  tells  us,  then  bore  that 
name  ;  but  his  own  name  for  them  (and  it  is  the  next  best 

> 

•  Noale,  ii.  pp.  612  and  G6'^  ;   and       oblatam '  is  the  expreesiou  of  Ord. 
so  the  rest.  Rom.  I.  in  Muratori ;  ii.   984.     No 

"  JJe  J£ccL  Off.  iii.  31.     '  Bumpit      earlier  rubric  is  given  bj  him. 
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that  has  yet  been  given  them)  is  *  Memoirs/  Fmiher,  we 
learn  from  his  own  writings  that  he  must  have  passed  a 
considerable  time  at  Rome;  that  he  visited  localities  at 
Alexandria,  and  in  towns  of  Italy — that  he  explored  the  rock 
at  Cumgp,  for  instance,  whereon  the  Sibyl  raved  ;  that  he  could 
have  been  no  stranger  to  Jerusalem,  from  what  he  says  of 
its  actual  state  then  ;  and  that  he  disputed  in  the  porticoes 
of  a  gymnasium  somewhere  ^  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  Thus 
we  must  not  avoid  making  account  of  his  travels,  as  well  as 
of  his  acquaintance  with  books,  in  estimating  his  testimony. 
For  had  he  found  a  different  ritual  at  Rome  from  what  he 
had  found  at  other  places  visited  by  him,  as  Alexandria  : 
and,  above  all,  from  what  he  remembered  in  Palestine,  his 
observant  mind  would  have  certainly  led  him  to  notice  those 
variations  in  some  form  or  other,  instead  of  leavinsr  us  to 
infer  from  his  account  of  the  ritual  he  describes  that  it  was 
everywhere  the  same.  Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  describing  a  thing  of  this  kind  for  the  first  time,  when  of 
special  terminology  there  was  none  to  select  from ;  nor  a 
canon  of  Scripture  settled ;  nor  a  definite  Creed  formulated  ; 
nor  the  principle  of  obedience  to  authority  taught  and 
enforced  as  a  duty ;  each  writer  must  coin  expressions  for 
himself,  which  his  own  writings  also  must  interpret  in 
future,  should  his  own  terms  not  become  current,  or  more 
precise  take  their  place  ? 

To  apply  these  remarks  beforehand  to  a  passage  which 
will  occur  afterwards  in  the  context  of  which  it  forms  a  part : 
S.  Justin  tells  us,-  that  as  'Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  was  in- 
carnate by  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  assumed  flesh  and  blood  for 
our  salvation,  so  we  have  been  taught  that  the  food  from 
which  our  flesh  and  blood  derive  nourishment  by  assimila- 
tion, having  been  made  the  Eitchamst  {su-y^aptarrjOslcrav)  by 
invocation  [hi  svxv^)  ^^  the  Word  that  is  from  Him  {Aoyoc/ 

•  Eusebius     pays,     at      Ephesus  good  deal  more  about  S.  John  ?     It 

(E.   II.   iv.    18);  but  had  it   been  must  have  been  at  some  considez^ 

there,  must  he   not  have   told   us  able  place,  no  doubt, 

something  about    S.   Paul,  and    a  «  AjtoL  i.  66, 
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Tou  Trap'  AvTov),  is  both  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that  same 
Jesus  who  was  made  flesh.'  In  a  writer  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  this  passage  would  be  difficult  to  explain ;  in  S. 
Justin,  taken  by  itself,  it  is  not.  S.  Justin  quotes  the 
Apostles  rather  as  credible  witnesses  than  defers  to  their 
language.  Besides  he  shows  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
the  Grospel  of  S.  John,  and  never  once  names  S.  Paul.  But 
he  was  full  of  the  twofold  idea,  that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity ;  ^  that  He 
who  '  spake  by  the  prophets ' — or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  inspired  them— was  the  Third.  Hence  their  constant 
phrase  '  The  luord  of  God  '  or  '  of  the  Lord '  or  'from  the 
Lord  '  ^ — the  very  phrases  employed  by  him  in  this  passage 
— must  have  been  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  Third 
Person,  till  he  heard  Christians  designate  the  Second  Person 
by  that  name.  Further,  his  argument  is,  that  He  who 
brought  about  the  conception  of  our  Lord  is  He  wlio  makes 
the  Eucharist  what  it  is ;  and  this,  he  particularly  says,  is 
what  he  had  been  taught,  though  he  expresses  it  in  terms 
derived  from  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  as  was  only  natural  in  his  case.  The  most, 
therefore,  that  is  open  to  criticism  in  this  'passage  is,  that  it 
misapplies  names :  that  is  to  say,  assigns  a  title  to  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  that  was  henceforth  reserved  to 
the  Second.  Yet  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  still  form 
part  of  the  Christian  Bible,  and  the  Greek  version  of  them 
is  still  in  use.  True,  there  is  another  passage,  thirty-three 
chapters  earlier,  of  the  same  work,  in  which  S.  Justin  has 
been  understood,  and  at  fii'st  sight  may  certainly  seem,  to 

'  Almost   all    the   early   Fathers  Dr.  Smith's  Christ.  Biog.  Diet.,  art. 

agreed  with   him   in  this   opinion,  'Holy  Ghost,'   p.   115,   misrhr  have 

says  Bishop  Bull,  Fid.  Xic.  i.  1,  3  found   this   fact    of    assistance    to 

et  seq.,   and    iv.    3,  2.      It    is    ex-  him, 

pressed  most  clearly  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  -  All  three  forms  occur  in  Jere- 

c.  126-9,  while  c.  56  ib.  says  it  was  miah  :  the  first  in  i.  2  ;  the  second  in 

'by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  that  Christ  in  i.  4  ^x\6. passim  ;  the  third  in  xviii.  1 

all  those  passages  of  the  O.  T.  was  — all  in  the  LXX  version, 
called  '  Lord.'    Canon  Swainson  in 


OD 
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attribute  the  conception  of  our  Lord  as  man  to  the  action  of 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity :  that  is,  of  Him  who  is 
called  '  the  Word '  in  our  sense — that  is,  of  Himself  as  God. 
Yet  in  that  same  chapter  S.  Justin  quotes  the  express  words  of 
the  Gospel  attributing  it  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  whom,  according  to  S.  Justin  himself, 
Moses  and  the  prophets  were  inspired  to  call  Christ  Lord  all 
through  the  Old  Testament.^  What  can  be  clearer  than 
that  his  object  in  this  formal  statement  is  to  identify  '  the 
Holy  Ghost '  of  the  Gospel  with  '  the  Word  '  by  whom  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were  inspired  ?  Commenta- 
tors have  been  puzzled  to  know  (and  Otto's  '  si  quid  video  ' 
shows  that  he  is  still  in  doubt  himself  ^)  where  '  Moses  has 
indicated  Him  ' — which  S.  Justin  affirms  he  has — as  '  the 
first-born,'  not  of,  but  '  to  God} 

Perhaps  he  may  be  referring  to  the  verse  which  he  credits 
Plato  ^  with  having  read  :  '  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,'  which  is  the  first  explicit  indication  in 
the  books  of  Moses  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Personality 
distinct  from  the  Creator,  who  was,  according  to  S.  Justin, 
Jehovah  or  God  the  Son.^ 

If  we  consider  that  the  distinctive  titles  now  attributed, 
of  '  the  Holy  Ghost '  to  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and 
of  '  the  Word '  to  the  Second,  only  date,  the  former  from  the 
Gospel  of  S.  Matthew  (supposing  it  to  have  been  written 


'  See    note   1   to  the    preceding^ 

page.      I   had  worked  all  this   out 

before  reading  the  learned  work  of 

Semisch,  and  am  only  too  pleased 

to  tind  how  much  he  agrees   with 

me — B.    iv.    4,   2,  Doctrine    of  the 

Logos  (Ryland's  Tr.  ii.  211).  Bishop 

Bull,  among  others,  classes  him  with 

Tertullian  and  several  early  Fathers 

who  confuse  the  titles  and  offices  of 

the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  (/>//.  JVic. 

ii.   4,  11  ;  and  iii.   10,   13.      Comp. 

the    remarks    of    the    Beneriictine 

editor  of  S.  Hilary,  Pnuf.  §  58-68, 

and  of  S.  Irenaeus,  on  iv.  7 ;  where  the 


Holy  Ghost  is  called  •  the  tiKtav  of 
the  Son  ')• 

2  A))ol.  i.  33,  note  12. 

'  Yihs  T(f  TlaTpl  cnuld  not  be  mis- 
taken (ib.  63),  hut  TTpuTOKos  rod  &eov 
follows  even  there,  and  in  all  other 
cases  where  the  Son  is  clearly 
meant. 

*  Ib.  c.  60. 

*  6  fi6vos  XeySfievos  Kvplcos  vlhs,  & 
X6'Y0S  TTph  Twv  iron}iJ.dTwu  Kal  trvywv, 
Kol  y^vvwixivos,  ore  tv/v  aox^^  5** 
kvTov  TrdvTa  €fCTt(re  koX  iKoafxriae, — 
Aj^ol.  ii.  6. 
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first),  and  the  latter  from  the  Gospel  of  S.  John  (supposing 
it  to  have  been  written  last) ;  and  further,  that  we  have 
literally  no  proof  of  the  last  Gospel  having  been  seen  by 
S.  Justin ;  ^  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  he  should  have  taken 
such  pains,  at  a  time  when  all  terminology  was  unformed  or 
indistinct,  to  identify  '  the  Holy  Ghost '  of  the  Gospels  with 
'  the  Word'  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  thereby  making 
Him  the  Announcer  of  Christ  to  the  faithful  both  anterior 
to  His  coming  in  the  flesh  and  after  His  ascension,  as  well 
as  the  prime  Co-operator  in  His  Incarnation. 

Should  this  solution  be  accepted  of  a  crucial  question 
which  has  employed  so  many  pens  as  yet  to  no  purpose,-  but 
which  has  never  hitherto  been  argued  on  the  same  grounds 
as  now,  the  remaining  point — 'by  invocation  of '  {Be'  sv^rjs) — 
is  solved  by  anticipation.  For  svxv^  is  merely  the  Latin 
*  'precis  '  translated  into  Greek  ;  and  '  precis  '  sometimes 
alone,^  or  with  adjuncts,  as  'canonical'  or  'mystical,'  is,  in 
litm'gical  language,  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
epiklesis.  Now,  as  I  have  explained  before,'*  the  Greeks 
frequently  called  their  prayer  '  Epiklesis  of  the  Holy  Ghost'; 
by  which  they  meant,  not  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  prayed 
to,  but  that  He  was  prayed  for.  '  Invocation '  or  '  prayer 
of  the  Word,'  therefore,  would  here  mean  the  same,  viz. 
prayer /or  the  Word.'  Nobody  could  have  stumbled  at  this 
phrase  had  epiklesis  and  its  history  been  familiar  to  those 
who  merely  tried  to  discover  what  explanation  could  be 
given  of  it  compatible  with  good  Greek — a  consideration 
not  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
liturgies. 

Thus  interpreted,  this  celebrated  passage  will  be  found 

'  The    single    reference,   '  Christ  vol.   ii.   338-43,  and   Otto's  note  4, 

said,  "  Except  ye  be  born  again,  ye  ad  he. 

cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  ^  Innocent  I.  Ej).  xxv.  2  :  '  Ante- 
heaven"  '  (.1/>'(>Z.  i.  61),  he  may  have  quam  precem  saccrdos  faciat.' 
heard  said  at  tlie  font,  when  he  was  S.  Gregory  I.,  already  quoted, 
baptised  himself,  just  as  with  '  Orationem  Dominicam  idcirco  mox 
us.  post  precem  dicimus.' 

»  See    Semisch     (Ry land's    Tr.),  *  Above,  p.  34. 
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to  fall  in  so  completely  with  all  that  follow  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that,  however  peculiar  its  language,  it  must 
mean  what  they  mean;  otherwise,  its  divergence  must  have 
been  remarked  and  pointed  out  in  ancient  times,  when  few 
writers  were  more  studied. 

This,  then,  is  the  account  which  he  gives  us  of  the  whole 
ceremony.^ 

'  Our  prayers  ended,  we  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss  ' — 
since  called  the  kiss  of  peace.  '  Then  is  brought  to  the 
president  of  the  brethren  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  and  wine 
mixed,  which  having  taken,  he  renders  praise  and  glory  to 
the  Father  of  all  things,  through  the  name  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Grhost,  with  much  thanksgiving  for  these  blessings 
accorded  to  us  by  Him.  And  when  the  president  has 
finished  the  prayers  and  the  thanksgiving,  the  whole  con- 
gregation present  testify  their  assent  by  a  loud  "  Amen," 
which  in  Hebrew  means  "  may  it  be."  The  president  having 
finished  his  thanksgiving,  and  the  people  said  "  Amen  "  to  it, 
those  called  by  us  deacons  administer  to  each  of  those  present 
a  portion  of  the  bread  and  of  the  water  and  wine  that  has 
been  made  the  Eucharist,  taking  away  portions  also  for  those 
who  are  absent. 

'  And  this  food  we  call  the  Eucharist,  which  nobody  may 
share  but  a  believer  in  the  truth  of  our  doctrines,  and  who 
has  been  washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration  and  for  the 
putting  away  of  sins,  besides  living  as  Christ  has  handed 
down.  For  these  things  are  not  received  by  us  as  common 
bread  or  common  beverage.  For,  just  as  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  was  incarnate  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  assumed  flesh 
and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  we  have  been  taught  that  the 
food  from  which  our  flesh  and  blood  derive  nourishment  by 
assimilation,  having  been  made  the  Eucharist  by  invocation 
of  the  Word  that  is  from  Him,  is  both  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
that  same  Jesus  who  was  incarnate. 

*  For  thus  the    Apostles,  in  those   memoirs  called  the 

»  A_pol.  1.  65-66. 
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Gospels,  drawn  up  by  them,  have  handed  down,  as  havmg 
been  commanded  them,  that  Jesus,  having-  taken  bread  and 
given  thanks,  said:  "  Do  this  for  remembrance  of  Me.  This 
is  My  body."  Then  having  taken  the  cup,  and  given  thanks 
similarly,  that  He  said :  "  This  is  My  blood,"  and  gave  to 
them  alone.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  quotes  the  words  of  institution 
in  a  separate  paragraph,  after  describing  the  rite,  both  as 
being  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  as  embodying  the 
precept  on  which  the  rite  was  founded.  He  makes  frequent 
reference  to  the  Eucharist  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  showing 
how  he  valued  it  as  an  institution  ;  but  this  is  the  only  formal 
account  given  by  him  of  the  manner  of  celebrating  it  in  his 
day,  and  of  what  he  had  been  taught  respecting  it  himself. 

2.  S.  Irengeus,  whom  I  quote  next,  came  likewise  from 
the  East  to  sojourn  in  the  West  and,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
have  met  him  at  Rome  with  his  master,  Polycarp.  At  any  rate, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  twice  quotes  him  in  his  own 
work  against  heresies,^  and  also  records  his  martyrdom,  we 
must  infer  that  S.  Justin  could  have  been  no  stranger  to 
S.  Irenseus  (though  his  senior  by  perhaps  twenty  years),  nor 
his  writings  either. 

S.  Irenaeus,  we  know  from  his  own  statement,^  grew  up 
under  8.  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  and  whether  he  accompanied 
him  in  his  journey  to  the  West  or  not,  he  tells  us  that 
Anicetus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  then,  allowed  his  old 
master  to  consecrate  the  Eucharist  in  the  episcopal  church 
there — plain  proof  that  there  was  no  difference  then  in  their 
respective  liturgies.  And  S.  Irenseus  himself  was  also  sent 
thither  with  a  letter,  when  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Lyons,  from  the  Lyonnese  martyrs,  recommending  him  to 
Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  some  twenty  years  later ;  ^  so 
that  he  too  must  have  observed  the  difference,  had  there  been 
any,  between  the  Gallican  and  Roman  liturgies  of  that  agfe, 

*  Lib.   iv.   6,  V.  26,  and  i.  28,  all  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
3  Frag.  2-3,  ed.  Stieren.  »  Euseb.  E.  H.  v.  4. 


GO  pray|:r  of  one  the  epiklesis  of  the  other. 

Now  the  first  passage  that  I  shall  adduce  from  him  has 
a  double  clue  to  its  meaning,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  in 
a  Greek  dress  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  of  his  translator.  And 
he  might  be  supposed  to  have  written  it  with  the  passage 
from  S.  Justin  in  his  mind,  only  put  into  plainer  and  more 
ecclesiastical  language,  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a 
bishop.     He  says,  then  : — 

'  As  the  bread,  which  is  from  the  earth,  after  receiving 
the  invocation  of  God  on  it  is  no  longer  common  bread, 
but  the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two  things,  an  earthly  and 
a  heavenly  ;  so  our  bodies,  after  partaking  of  the  Eucharist, 
are  no  longer  destructible,  having  hope  of  the  resurrection 
that  is  for  ever.'  ^ 

In  this  passage,  the  Greek,  as  it  stands,  is  a  quotation 
preserved  by  S.  John  Damascene,  so  that  no  objection  can 
be  taken  to  it  on  the  score  that,  instead  of  epiklesis,  the  word 
has  been  mis-copied  '  ekklesis.'     The  Latin  word  '  invocatio  ' 
shows  plainly  which  word   it  was  translated  from ;  and  in 
the  remaining  passage  from  his  work  against  heresies,  where 
the  Greek  has  been  preserved,  it  is  twice,  not  *  ekklesis,'  but 
'  epiklesis.'     Here,  therefore,  practically,  we  have  the  formal 
title  for  this  prayer  in   Greek,  by  which  it  has  ever  since 
been   known,    shortened   or  varied  in    expression,  for  con- 
venience, or  at  the  will  of  the  writer.     At  one  time  we  find 
it  called    '  the    epiklesis '    by  itself ;    at   another   with   the 
genitivus  objecti  following — '  epiklesis  of  the  Holy  Ghost ' ; 
at   another,  with  the  genitivus  subjecti — '  of  God,  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Trinity,'  the  thing  intended  by  it  in  all  cases 
being,  that  God  is  invoked  in  it  to  send  down  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  elements,  to  make  them  the   sacrament,  and 
then  to  declare  Christ  present  to  the  receiver.     This  twofold 
purpose  is  not  always  expressed,  but  it  is  always  presupposed. 
The   very   next   instance   that   will    be    adduced    from    S. 
Irenaeus  is  of  the  declaratory  kind.    But  there  is  yet  another 
twofold  question  of  great  interest  suggested  by  this  passage,] 

»  Hagr.  iv.  18,  5, 
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to  which  precedence  must  be  given.  As  it  contains  the  first 
extant  mention  of  the  Greek  name  given  to  this  prayer,  can 
it  have  been  his  own  invention  ?  Certainly  not,  or  some 
explanation  of  it  would  have  been  given,  or  at  least  some 
account  of  the  prayer.  Instead  of  which  it  is  introduced  by 
him  as  a  familiar  title  for  a  well-known  prayer,  too  long 
current  for  anybody  to  mistake.  How,  then,  had  it  first 
become  known  to  him  ?  It  had  descended  to  him,  mediately 
through  S.  Polycarp,  from  '  the  beloved  disciple  '—  from  S. 
John,  who  records  those  sayings  of  Jesus  :  *  It  is  the  Spirit 
who  quickeneth  .  .  .  He  shall  glorify  Me  ;  for  He  shall  take 
of  Mine  and  show  it  unto  you.'  Consequently,  S.  Basil  was 
not  indulging  in  any  mere  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  actually 
speaking  from  book,  when,  apostrophising  its  origin  as  lost  in 
antiquity,  he  says  :  '  Which  of  the  saints  has  left  us  in 
writing  the  words  of  the  epiklesis,  declaratory  both  of  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  the  cup  of  blessing  ?  '  ^  The 
other  point  is,  could  there  have  been  a  current  name  for 
this  prayer  in  Grreek  carried  to  France  by  S.  Irenseus,  and 
to  Rome  by  S.  Polycai'p,  and  no  Latin  equivalent  for  it 
where  Latin  was  spoken  ?  That  Latin  equivalent,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  already,  dates  from  S.  Justin — translated  into 
Grreek  only,  because  his  work  was  in  Greek — but  employed 
by  him  on  grounds  very  natural  in  his  case,  resident  as  he 
was  then  at  Rome,  and  preparing  a  memorial  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Emperor  and  finding  in  the  Latin  term  '  precem  ' 
a  word  certain  to  be  understood  in  both  languages  by  Christ- 
ians and  pagans  alike — without  discovering  to  pagans  the 
secret  meaning  which  it  had  in  the  liturgy  for  Christians. 

These  reasons  explain  his  using  that  word  instinctively 
for  his  own  purposes  ;  but  the  fact  of  his  using  it  supplies 
the  last  link  of  the  proof — first,  that  both  S.  Irenaeus  and  he 
speak  of  the  same  prayer ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  prayer 
was  then  as  current  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  and  had.  a 
special  name  for  it  current  in  both. 

'  Be  Sjjir.  S  §  66,  ed.  Ben.,  with  the  note. 
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I  quoted  S.  Basil  out  of  his  turn  for  another  purpose, 
the  more  readily  for  the  countenance  given  by  him  to  the 
following  from  S.  Irenasus — the  Pfaffian  fragment,  as  it  is 
called,  but  which,  having  been  accepted  and  reprinted  by 
Harvey  ^  and  Stieren,^  his  latest  editors,  needs  no  further 
discussion  of  its  genuineness  from  me,  though  I  beg  to  dis- 
claim vouching  for  it  myself. 

'  They  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  deutero- 
nomic  constitutions  of  the  Apostles,  know  that  the  Lord  in 
the  New  Testament  instituted  a  new  offering  in  accordance 
with  the  words  of  the  prophet  Malachi.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  the 
oblation  of  the  Eucharist  is  also  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and 
thereby  pure.  For  we  offer  to  God  the  bread  and  the  cup  of 
blessing,  giving  thanks  to  Him  that  He  bade  the  earth 
bring  forth  these  fruits  for  our  food  ;  and  then,  having 
finished  the  offering  of  them,  we  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
declare  this  sacrifice,  both  the  bread  the  body  and  the  cup 
the  blood  of  Christ,  that  they  who  receive  these  antitypes 
may  obtain  remission  of  sins  and  everlasting  life.' 

Pfaff  himself  savs  he  cannot  determine  to  what  work  of 
S.  Irenseus  this  fragment  belongs.  It  was  copied  by  him 
from  a  medieval  common-place  book,  which  has  since 
disappeared,  given  as  from  S.  Irenseus.  In  the  phrase  '  we 
invoke  the  Holy  Ghost,'  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  object  of  the 
prayer,  as  has  been  said  before  ;  and  by  '  antitypes '  the 
outward  part  of  the  sacrament,  as  with  us.  The  Holy  Ghost 
makes  the  inward  part  present,  and  then  enables  us  to 
discern  it.  There  is  no  reference  throuofliout  the  wTitinofs 
of  S.  Irenseus  that  have  come  down  to  us  and  speak  of  the 
Eucharist,  to  any  factor  in  its  consecration  but  this  prayer,^ 
and  His  agency ;  and,  for  both,  the  evidence  both  widens 

'   Fragm.  36.  his  own  rbv  Koyov  ttjs  ^iriKK-iiaws  in 

'■'  Fragm.  38.  the  next  passag-e  makes  him  con- 

'  He  need  not  have  been  thinking  sistent   with    himself.       We    must 

of  S.  Justin  when  he  twice  calls  it  bear  this   in  mind  when   we  meet 

rhv  Xoyov  toG  &eov — lib.  v.  2,  3,  in  a  with   similar   expressions    in    later 

passage    too    long    to    quote,    but  writers. 

where  the  meaning  is  identic ;   for 
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and  gets  more  explicit  as  we  proceed.  More  valuable  than 
the  witness  of  S.  Irenaeus  himself  is  the  singular  testimony, 
which  he  mentions  incidentally,  rendered  to  them  by  the 
heretics  of  his  day.  Of  one  Marcus,  founder  of  the  Mareo- 
sians  in  France,  and  afterwards  in  Asia  Minor,  he  reports 
that— 

'  Pretending  to  consecrate  the  Eucharist  with  chalices  of 
water  and  wine  mixed,  and  making  the  address  of  the 
invocation  unusually  long,  he  contrived  they  should  appear 
purple  and  red,  as  though  the  Grace,  which  is  from  the 
Powers  on  high,  dropped  its  own  blood  into  those  chalices  at 
his  invocation.'  ^ 

Thus  heretics,  as  well  as  Fathers,  representing  the  West 
and  East  at  that  date,  testified  to  the  consecration  of  the 
Eucharist  by  the  prayer  called  epiklesis,  and  by  that  alone  ; 
and,  in  order  to  prove  the  efficaciousness  of  that  prayer  in 
their  hands,  actually  furnished  a  precedent  for  the  blas- 
phemous deceits  of  a  later  age.  More  than  this  :  S.  Hippo- 
lytus  2  and  S.  Epiphanius,^  by  quoting  this  passage  with 
marked  adhesion  as  it  stands,  testify  to  the  continuance  of 
the  same  teaching  on  that  subject  in  the  Churches  and  ages 
to  which  they  severally  belonged. 

3.  Origen,  again  (or  whoever  wrote  the  Dialogue  given 
to  him  as  Adamantius  and  ascribed  to  him  in  their  '  Philo- 
calia '  by  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory^  makes  the  Marcionist  say 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  '  He  comes  down  upon  the  Eucharist.'  ^ 
In  his  acknowledged  works  he  is  either  too  mystical  to  be 
precise  or  too  reserved  to  be  clear.  '  Touching  the  Eucharist,' 
he  says  in  one  place,  '  who  would  find  either  the  manner  of 
receiving  it  or  the  ritual  observed  in  celebrating  it  easy  to 
explain  ?  Such  mysteries  are  best  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  their  appointed  ministers,  to  reveal  or  to 
keep  secret  as  occasion  may  require.'  ^  Yet  there  is  one 
passage  (misapplied,  as  will   be  pointed  out    later,  in  .the 

'  Adv.  liar,  i  18:  with  Harvey's  '  flf^r.  xxxiv   1. 

notes  on  i.  8,  17,  and  i.  7,  2.  *  §  2,  with  Wetstens  note. 

-  PJtilog.  vi.  3y.  *  Ilo/ti.  V.  1. 
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Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent)  which  shows  clearly  that 
the  special  sense  claimed  for  the  word  sv^V^  in  S.  Justin 
was  familiar  to  him  and  his  countrymen  at  that  time ;  for 
he  says : — 

'  Let  Celsus,  then,  as  an  Agnostic,  tender  his  thanks  to 
demons ;  while  we,  giving  thanks  to  the  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse, eat  also,  with  prayer  and  giving  of  thanks  for  blessings 
received,  our  oblations  of  bread,  which  through  -prayer 
becomes  a  certain  holy  body,  that  also  makes  holy  those 
partaking  of  it  with  right  dispositions.' 

He  is  thus  in  strict  accord  with  S.  Justin  and  S.  Irenseus. 
Farther  on  he  is  still  more  explicit  as  to  what  bread  he 
means.  '  The  bread,'  he  says,  '  which  is  called  the  Eucharist 
is  a  symbol  of  our  thanksgiving  to  God.'  * 

Like  Tertullian,  Origen  calls  the  Holy  Ghost  '  Vicar  of 
Christ,'  in  his  commentaries  on  S.  Luke  ;  ^  which  S.  Jerome 
by  translating  with  approval  adopts.  Hence  this  expression 
is  circulated  among  the  works  of  both.  All  that  S.  Justin 
and  S.  Irenseus  wrote  must  have  been  well  known  to  Ter- 
tullian, as  he  speaks  of  them  both  with  admiration.  In 
particular  he  says  of  S.  Irenseus  that  he  was  '  a  profound 
inquirer  into  doctrines  of  every  kind.'  ^  Tertullian,  though 
he  has  left  us  no  precise  statement  of  his  own  on  the  point 
relating  to  the  Eucharist  which  concerns  us  here,  says  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism :  '  Dehinc  manus  imponitur,  pe?' 
henedictioneTn  advocans  et  invitans  Spiritum  Sanctum.' "* 
We  shall  find  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  calling  the  prayer  in- 
voking the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  '  a  benediction ' 
farther  on. 

Christian  literature  was  as  yet  confined  to  a  small  circle 
and  to  two  languages  at  most;  and  ritual  was  of  the  simplest 
kind  everywhere,  leaving  but  little  scope  for  diversities. 
And  the  only  questions  relating  to  the  Eucharist  to  which 
attention  was  directed  in  early  times  were  confined  to  the 

'   Contra  Cels.  viii.  33  and  57.  '  Adv.  Valent.  c.  5. 

'  Horn.  xxii.  in  Luc.  iii.  4.  *  De  Bapt.  c.  8. 
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character  of  the  oblation  :  namely,  that  it  should  include 
nothing  else  '  but  what  the  Lord  had  commanded ' — that  is, 
bread  and  wine  mingled  with  water.*  Distinctions,  therefore, 
began  to  be  made  very  soon  between  the  Eucharistic  oblation 
and  all  others ;  not  so  the  prayer  by  which  it  was  held  to  be 
consecrated.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  *  the  prayer '  par  excellence  by  Latins,  '  the 
invocation  '  by  the  Greeks.  A  statement  of  Tertullian  having 
been  misconstrued,  we  shall  be  brought  back  to  him  again. 

4.  Midway  in  the  third  century  we  find  S.  Firmilian,  a 
well-known  occupant  of  the  see  rendered  afterwards  so 
famous  by  S.  Basil  in  Cappadocia,  confirming  the  statement 
quoted  in  advance  from  him  in  a  letter  translated  and  pre- 
served by  S.  Cyprian  among  his  own  letters,  where  the 
doings  of  a  fanatic  woman  are  recorded,  who  went  about  his 
diocese  '  both  pretending  by  a  by  no  means  despicable  in- 
vocation to  consecrate  bread  and  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  and 
offering  the  sacrifice  to  God  without  the  customary  sacra- 
mental predication ;  baptising,  too,  numbers,  with  interroga- 
tories put  into  such  usual  and  legitimate  terms  as  to  seem 
in  no  respect  to  differ  from  the  formularies  of  the  Church. 
AYould  Stephen,'  asks  Firmilian,  '  and  those  who  agree  with 
him  approve  this,  especially  since  neither  profession  of  the 
Trinity  nor  the  usual  questions  put  in  church  were  omitted 
by  her.'  ^  If  no  prayer  of  invocation  in  consecrating  the 
Eucharist  was  then  current  at  Rome,  Stephen,  the  Roman 
bishop  to  whom  Firmilian  appeals,  must  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  the  drift  of  his  argument. 

It  is  a  pity  S.  Cyprian  should  not  have  preserved  the 
original  Greek  of  this  lecter  besides  translating  it ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  Greek  word,  translated  by  him 
*  invocatio,'  being  '  epiklesis,^  as  the  old  translator  of  S. 
Irenseus  has  translated  it  by  the  same  word  where  we  have 
the  Greek.  Accordingly,  what  S.  Firmilian  means  is  that 
this  woman    invented  a  counterfeit    *  epiklesis  '  for   conse- 

'  Bingham,  Ant.  xv.  2,  3.  ^  Ep.  Ixxv.  ed  Ben. 
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crating  the  Eucharist  in  appearance  so  nearly  resemhling 
what  he  used  himself  in  church  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  but 
lacking  all  the  customary  sacramental  terms  of  his  own  form. 
In  administering  baptism  her  imitation  of  the  formularies  of 
the  Church,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  closer  still. 

Hence  S.  Firmilian,  while  testifying  to  the.  counterfeit 
practices  of  heretics  in  Asia  Minor  at  that  date,  makes  his 
own  ritual  plain.  His  '  epiklesis  '  and  what  S.  Irenseus 
imported  into  France  were  the  same ;  and  S.  Cyprian,  by 
translating  and  upholding  his  letter  in  hot  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  for  what  it  lays  down  on  baptism,  must 
have  exposed  himself  to  a  fierce  retort  had  there  been  the 
smallest  discrepancy  between  what  is  stated  in  it  on  the 
subject  of  the  Eucharist  and  his  own  teaching  and  practice. 
The  fact  is,  the  very  question  that  was  then  argued  hinged 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  S.  Cyprian  and  those  who  held  with  him  affirmed  that 
there  could  be  no  consecration  of  the  chrism  nor  of  the 
Eucharist  by  a  heretic  because,  having  lost  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  could  perform  no  spiritual  ministrations.^  Again,  '  where 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  wanting,'  as  he  says  in  another  place,^ 
*  there  can  be  no  sanctification  of  the  oblation.'  Could  any 
language  be  plainer  ?  It  follows,  accordingly,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  S.  Cyprian  and  of  all  his  African  and  Eastern 
friends,  the  bestowal  of  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified  in 
the  administration  of  baptism  and  confirmation,  of  holy 
orders  and  the  Eucharist,  was  so  entirely  dependent  on  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  each  case  that,  where  this  was 
wanting  or  not  forthcoming,  nothing  beyond  the  outward  or 
elementary  part  was  ever  given  or  received.  Yet  loudly  as 
Stephen  proclaimed  his  dissent  from  their  extreme  views  on 
baptism,  it  is  nowhere  so  much  as  hinted  that  their  views  on 
the  Eucharist  were  not  his  also. 

I  shall  come  back  to  S.  Cyprian  later,  on  another  topic, 
which  it  would  only  complicate  matters  to  dwell  on  now ; 
'  :Ep.  Ixx.  '  Up.  Ixiv. 
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and  to  Africa  later,  after  additional  light  has  been  elicited 
from  other  quarters,  beginning  with  Jerusalem. 

6.  There  S.  Cyril  delivered  his  Catechetical  Lectures  a.  d. 
348,  as  presbyter  of  that  Church,  over  which  he  subsequently 
presided  as  bishop.  Of  his  Catechetical  Lectures  it  may  be 
said  at  once,  that  they  illumine  this  subject  with  the  fulness 
of  the  sun  at  mid-day,  and  of  themselves  establish  his  ortho- 
doxy. But  he  was  consecrated  bishop  a.  d.  350  by  the  pupil 
and  successor  of  Eusebius  the  Church  historian  at  Caesar ea, 
and  thus  his  lawful  metropolitan,  Acacius :  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Arians  belonging  to  the  Court  party,  who  thought 
to  have  gained  him  over  to  their  side.  Disappointed  in  this, 
he  was  persecuted  by  them  with  a  virulence  that  only  ceased 
with  their  downfall,  and  drove  him  three  different  times 
into  exile.  Yet  his  exile  has  this  special  interest  attaching 
to  it,  that  it  brought  him  into  repeated  contact  with  other 
dioceses  and  Churches  besides  his  own  :  with  Tarsus,  where 
he  soon  acquired  great  distinction  as  a  preacher ;  with 
Seleucia,  where  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  embittered 
metropolitan  deposed,  and  himself  restored,  at  the  Council 
held  there  a.d.  359  ;  with  Antioch,  where  he  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  S.  Meletius  ;  with  Constantinople,  where  he  sat 
in,  and  was  highly  complimented  by,  the  CEcumenical 
Council  held  there  a.d.  381.  Had  he  noticed  anything 
peculiar  in  their  way  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  or  their 
authorities  noticed  anything  peculiar  in  his,  would  it  not 
have  been  wellnigh  certain,  in  those  days  of  lynx-eyed  criti- 
cism, to  have  provoked  remark  and  entailed  dispute  ? 

Reverting  to  his  lectures,  let  us  note  that  exactly  ninety 
years  had  intervened  between  the  death  of  S.  Cyprian  and 
their  delivery — years  of  fierce  persecution  in  their  earlier 
portion ;  of  State  patronage  in  their  next ;  and  of  fierce  con- 
-  troversies  in  their  last — abundant  room  surely  for  change, 
both  in  ritual  and  in  teaching.  But  it  is  on  antiquity  that 
S.  Cyril  takes  his  stand  throughout  these  lectures  for  both. 
At  the  same  time,  while   constantly  referring  in  them   to 
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S.  James,  '  brother  of  our  Lord,'  as  first  bishop  of  his  Churchy 
he  never  attributes  the  Offices  then  in  use,  which  he  was 
commenting  upon,  to  his  authorship.  Prescription  and  their 
own  agreement  with  Scripture  constitute  the  grounds  on 
which  he  bases  his  recommendation  of  them  to  his  catechu- 
mens. In  instructing  them  on  baptism,  confirmation,  and 
holy  communion,  in  succession,  he  explains  to  them  step  by 
step  the  ritual  and  ceremonies  in  detail  of  each ;  devoting 
two  lectures  to  baptism,  one  to  confirmation,  and  two  to  the 
Eucharist;  ^  but  adjourning  his  explanation  of  the  ceremonies 
of  baptism  and  confirmation  till  his  hearers  had  been  re- 
cipients of  both,  in  order  that  he  might  speak  without 
reserve  to  them  of  the  last  and  most  august. 

Coming  to  this,  in  a  preliminary  lectm'e,^  before  de- 
scribing its  ceremonies,  he  appeals,  like  both  S.  Justin  and 
)S.  Irenseus,  to  the  authority  for  its  institution ;  quoting, 
first,  the  words  of  our  Lord  at  full  length ;  then  referring  to 
the  water  at  Cana  turned  into  wine  ;  next,  to  the  conversa- 
tion recorded  by  S.  John  after  the  miracle  of  the  five  loaves ; 
and  in  conclusion,  at  greater  length,  to  the  types  and 
prophecies  foreshadowing  it  under  the  law.  These  form  his 
introduction  to  the  ritual  explained  in  his  fifth  and  last 
lecture. 

Now  this,  on  account  of  its  altogether  exceptional  charac- 
ter, must  be  carefully  gone  through. 

A  running  comment,  of  whose  authorship  and  date  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt — written  also  by  one  who  sub- 
sequently became  bishop,  who  sat  in  the  second  (Ecumenical 
Council,  and  is  classed  among  the  Fathers  of  that  early 
period — on  the  liturgy  which  he  was  then  using  in  the 
Church  he  served,  and  that  Church  Jerusalem,  is  absolutely 
without  parallel  in  patristic  literature ;  the  nearest  approach 
to  it,  yet  in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from  the  lectures 
preceding  it,  being  Kufinus  on  the  Creed. 

Ft  is  a  point  on  which  opinions  may  vary,  whether,  from 
'   The  five  called  hi?  '  C.itecJieites  mysfagogicce.''  "  Mystag.  iv. 
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his  not  reciting  the  prayers  he  describes,  they  had  as  yet 
been  committed  to  writing  or  not ;  but  whichever  opinion 
we  adopt,  we  must  admit  he  would  not  have  been  dealing 
fairly  with  his  audience  if  their  subject-matter  had  not 
always  been  the  same,  or  if  he  had  omitted  any  that  could 
be  considered  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  rite. 

The  scene  opens  with  the  deacon  offering  water  to  the 
celebrant  and  presbyters  encircling  the  altar  (on  which  the 
elements  had  previously  been  deposited),  to  wash  their  hands. 
S.  Cyril  unfolds  the  spiritual  meaning  of  each  of  these  cere- 
monies as  he  proceeds.  The  kiss  of  peace  follows,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  deacon.  Here  we  must  pause  for  a  few 
moments,  for  here  we  have  positive  proof  how  keenly  the 
slightest  deviation  in  ritual  was  noticed  and  remarked  upon, 
even  in  those  days,  by  every  Church  from  its  own.  In  the 
East  the  kiss  of  peace  preceded,  in  the  Eoman  and  African 
Churches  it  followed,  consecration.  Both  sides  were  conscious 
of  this  divergence.  Within  half  a  century  from  this.  Inno- 
cent I.  of  Eome  animadverts  upon  it ;  ^  while  S.  Augustine 
points  out  to  his  catechumens  the  place  given  to  it  in  his 
liturgy,  with  as  marked  stress  as  S.  Cyril  to  his.^  Hence 
the  inference  before  proof,  that  no  greater  ritualistic  differ- 
ences existed  in  these  three  Churches  at  that  time,  or  they 
would  have  been  challenged  and  explanations  of  them 
demanded.  The  prescriptive  rule  laid  down  by  S.  Irenseus, 
and  so  tersely  developed  by  Tertullian,  and  so  unflinchingly 
maintained  against  the  world  in  high  theology  by  S.  Athan- 
asius,  was  everywhere  then  in  full  force.  '  Nobis  nihil  ex 
nostro  arbitrio  inducere  licet,  sed  nee  eligere  quod  aliquis 
de  arbitrio  suo  induxerit,'^  was  the  cry  that  went  up 
from  all.  Ta  dp')(a'la  sdrj  Kparslrco  stereotyped  it  with 
oecumenical  obligation  in  the  sixth  Nicene  canon.  Innova- 
tions  in   doctrine,  ritual,   or   Church   government   had   no 

'  Ep.  {ad  Decent.')  xxv.  1.  vobiscum ;  et  osculantur  se  Christi- 

^  '  Ecce   ubi  pcracta   est   sanotu  ani  in  osculo  sancto.' — Serm.  ccxxvii, 

ficatio,    dicimus    Dominicam  orati-  ed.  Ben. 

oneio  . ,  ,  Post    ipsam    dicitur,  Pax  '  Tert,  De  Pra-gcr.  c.  6. 
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quarter  given  them :  the  Church  in  which  they  were  found 
was  called  upon  to  account  for  them,  and  to  state  the  author- 
ity that  first  licensed  their  use.  When  S.  Yincentius  put 
that  rule  into  the  language  with  which  we  are  most  familiar, 
it  was  fast  sinking  into  decay,  like  the  Church  of  the  Fathers 
itself;  but  now  it  was  paramount. 

'  After  this,'  proceeds  S^  Cyril,  the  celebrant  exclaims 
aloud :  "  Lift  up  your  hearts : "  and  you  answer :  "  We  lift  them 
up  unto  the  Lord."  He  continues  :  "  Let  us  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord  :  "  and  you  answer :  "  It  is  meet  and  just  so  to  do." 

These  versicles  and  responses  are  quoted  word  for  word 
by  S.  Augustine  to  his  catechumens  from  his  own  liturgy, 
just  where  they  are  quoted  by  S.  Cyril  from  his.  But  S. 
Augustine  takes  a  leap  from  this  point  to  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
S.  Cyril  fills  up  the  whole  chasm,  thus : — 

'  After  this  we  make  mention  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and 
sea ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  and  the  whole  creation,  rational 
and  irrational,  visible  and  invisible ;  angels,  archangels, 
powers,  dignities,  dominions,  principalities,  thrones,  cherubim 
with  their  many  countenances,  saying  virtually  with  David : 
"  0  magnify  the  Lord  with  me."  We  make  mention  of  the 
Seraphim  also,  that  Esaias  beheld  in  the  Holy  Ghost  en- 
circling the  throne  of  God,  and  covering  his  face  with  two 
wings,  and  his  feet  with  two,  and  flying  with  the  remaining 
two,  and  saying :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
P^or  we  repeat  this  divine  song  of  the  Seraphim  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  in  order  to  be  sharers  in  the  vocal 
melodies  of  the  host  on  high.'  Such  are  the  topics  composing 
his  Preface. 

'Then,  after  having  sanctified  ourselves  with  these 
spiritual  hymns,  we  beseech  the  merciful  God  to  send 
down  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elemeoits  ready  laid  out, 
that  He  may  m.ake  the  bread  the  body  and  the  wine  the 
blood  of  Christ.  For  universally  whatsoever  may  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Holy  Ghost  at  once  becomes 
hallowed  and  changed.' 
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Here  the  statement  is  so  full  and  so  plain,  tliat  *  he  that 
runneth  may  read.'  The  transition  from  the  hymns  to  the 
'  epiklesis '  is  immediate ;  nothing  in  prose  or  verse  intervenes : 
God  is  invoked,  to  send  down  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  He — the 
Holy  Ghost — may  make  the  elements  in  each  case  what 
Christ  called  them  in  each  case  when  He  instituted  this 
sacrament :  in  other  words,  to  eucharise  them,  as  the  earliest 
Father  who  describes  its  celebration  has  expressed  it — to 
make  Christ  '  really  jjvesent^  as  it  has  since  been  called. 

This  done,  S.  Cyril  passes  at  once  to  describe  the  grand 
intercessory  prayer  following,  with  Christ  really  present,  to 
intercede,  then  and  there  with  His  people,  for  the  whole 
Church  and  all  its  members,  living  or  departed. 

'Then,  after  the  spiritual  sacrifice,  the  bloodless  and 
divine  service,  has  been  consummated,  we  beseech  Grod,  by 
the  propitiation  of  that  sacrifice  which  we  represent,  for  the 
common  peace  of  the  Churches,  and  for  the  well-being  of  the 
world ;  for  emperors,  armies  and  allies ;  for  the  sick  and 
afflicted ;  and  generally,  for  all  in  need  of  any  kind,  we  make 
common  prayer,  and  present  this  sacrifice. 

*  Then  we  make  mention  of  those  who  have  previously 
gone  to  their  rest :  first,  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
martyrs,  that  God  by  their  prayers  and  good  offices  would 
deign  favourably  to  entertain  our  request;  then  also  for 
all  holy  fathers  and  bishops  who  have  fallen  asleep ;  and,  in 
a  word,  for  all  who  have  fallen  asleep  amongst  ourselves, 
believing  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  profit  to  those  souls  for 
whom  petition  is  made,  with  the  sacred  and  thrilling  sacrifice 
still  celebrating. 

'After  this,  we  recite  that  prayer  which  the  Saviour 
gave  to  His  own  disciples  to  hand  down  ;  .  .  .  which  ended, 
the  celebrant  says  :  "  Holy  things  for  holy  persons."  ' 

This  short  sentence,  consisting  of  two  words  in  Latin, 
and  four  in  Greek,  forms  a  pendant  to  the  epiklesis,  and 
implies  that  its  full  effects  had  been  realised:  in  other  words, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  both  sanctified  the  oblation,  and  all 
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who  are  to  be  partakers  of  it — another  proof  how  everything 
was  held  to  be  centred  in  that  prayer. 

Thus  S.  Cyril  himself  explains  it :  '  Holy  is  the  oblation 
on  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  descended,  and  holy  are  ye 
that  have  been  vouchsafed  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Grhost. 
Sanctis,  igihtr,  sancta  conveniunt.  They  reply  with  be- 
coming meekness  :  "  One  is  holy ;  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Then  one  sings  those  divine  words  of  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm, 
inviting  them  to  communion — "  Oh !  taste  and  see  how 
gracious  the  Lord  is."  .  .  .' 

His  dii'ections  to  communicants  in  concluding  this  lec- 
ture are  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  whole. 

'  Going  up,  then,  not  with  the  hollow  of  your  hands 
spread  out,  nor  with  your  fingers  disjoined,  but  letting  your 
left  hand  serve  for  a  throne  to  your  right — as  about  to  be 
used  for  receiving  a  king — receive,  with  its  palm  made 
concave,  "  the  body  of  Christ  "  and  answer,  "  Amen."  Next, 
having  been  admitted  to  communion  of  His  body,  present 
yourself  for  the  chalice  of  His  blood,  not  extending  your 
hands,  but  bending  low,  adoringly  and  reverentially,  say 
"  Amen,  be  thou  sanctified,"  as  you  receive. 

'  Finally,  wait  for  the  prayer  that  follow^s,  and  thank 
God  for  having  deigned  to  make  you  partakers  of  such  high 
mysteries.' 

Thus  in  this  lecture  we  possess  a  complete  key  of  the 
most  authentic,  most  unexceptionable  kind,  to  all  the 
passages  already  quoted  or  about  to  follow  from  the  Fathers, 
supplied  by  one  of  themselves,  and  supplied,  not  from 
scattered  extracts  taken  out  of  their  context,  some  from 
commentaries,  some  from  sermons,  and  some  from  contro- 
versial pieces,  but  solely  from  one  discourse,  taking  the 
entire  liturgy  then  in  use  for  its  text,  and  explaining  each 
part  of  it  in  order  to  catechumens  preparing  for  communion  ; 
delivered,  too,  by  the  presbyter  of  their  church,  who  was 
then  catechist  and  afterwards  their  bishop.  Surely  this  was 
a  case  where  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  bwt 
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the  truth  would  be  told,  and  in  which  an  author,  on  becom- 
ing bishop,  was  bound  to  have  rectified  all  incorrect  or 
imperfect  statements  of  his,  had  it  contained  any. 

How  much  is  opened,  accordingly,  by  the  key  thus  put 
into  our  hands,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  distinctly  before 
going  further. 

(1)  With  the  exception  of  the  kiss  of  peace,  which  as  we 
have  seen,  was  given  everywhere,  but  not  in  all  Churches  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  conclude  that  the  description  given 
by  S.  Cyril  of  the  liturgy  then  used  in  his  Church  would  be, 
so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned,  a  correct  description  of  the 
liturgies  of  every  Church  in  that  age. 

(2)  Applying  the  same  key  to  what  is  now  printed  as  the 
liturgy  of  S.  James,  we  find  a  way  opened  to  us  of  ascertain- 
ing how  much  of  it  is  old  and  how  much  new.  First,  then, 
'  the  washing  of  hands '  is  thrown  back  indefinitely  by  the 
new  matter  introduced.  Secondly,  '  the  kiss  of  peace  '  is 
thrown  back  to  follow  the  Creed.  Now,  the  Creed  entered 
into  no  Communion  Office  till  the  fifth  century.  It  was  first 
introduced  at  Antioch  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  a.d.  471,  and  at 
Constantinople  by  Timotheus,  a.d.  511.^  On  the  other 
hand,  '  the  versicles  and  responses '  preceding  the  Ter- 
sanctus  are  word  for  word  with  those  given  by  S.  Cyril. 
The  '  Eucharistic  Preface,'  too,  corresponds  so  fully  with  the 
summary  given  of  it  by  S.  Cyril,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt 
its  being  identic  in  words  with  his.  But  of  the  four  prayers 
margined  by  Mr.  Hammond  as  '  Recital  of  the  work  of 
Redemption,  Words  of  Institution,  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
the  G-reat  Oblation,' ^  not  a  trace  occurs  in  S.  Cyril.  The 
'  Invocation  '  may  be  longer  here  than  what  is  described  as 
such  by  S.  Cyril,  but  it  is  in  form  the  same  prayer.  The 
'  intercessory  prayer,'  too,  must  be  substantially  what  S. 
Cyril  used,  to  judge  from  his  description,  though  longer, 
those  parts  excepted  only  which  Mr.  Hammond  brackets. 
*  The  '  preface  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  embolismus  * 

'  Bingham,  Ant.  x.  4,  17.  ^  Ancient  Litv/rgies,  p.  40-2. 


; 
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after  it  are  wanting  in  S.  Cyril :  as  are  likewise  the  *  prayer 
of  humble  access  and  elevation.'  The  Sancta  Sanctis  with 
its  response  are  word  for  word  with  S.  Cyril.  But  of  the 
'  fraction  and  commixture,  consignation  and  intinction,'  he 
drops  no  hint.  All  these  additions  are  clearly  moulded  after 
the  liturgies  of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom,  though  their 
counterparts  even  there  may  have  been  additions  themselves. 
The  beautiful  anthem,  '  0  taste  and  see,'  sung  whilst  all 
were  communicating,  is  identic  in  the  existing  S.  James  and 
S.  Cyril,  and  peculiar  to  both. 

(3)  Eeturning  to  S.  Cyril,  on  the  crucial  point  of  im- 
portance, we  must  conclude  that  in  all  Churches  alike  the 
elements  were  then  considered  to  be  made  the  sacrament — 
eucharised,  as  S.  Justin  puts  it ;  consecrated,  as  we  say  our- 
selves— by  the  prayer  then  and  still  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
epiklesis,  and  to  the  Latins,  down  to  the  days  of  S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  if  no  further,  as  jorecis,  which  S.  Cyril  epitomises 
in  a  way  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  all  it  contained — 
namely,  that  it  was  a  formal  petition  addressed  to  the  God- 
head ^  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  make  Christ 
really  present — as  the  inward  part  of  the  sacrament — in 
the  body  that  was  slain  and  the  blood  that  was  shed  for 
man ;  and  then  to  reveal,  exhibit,  declare  that  inward  part, 
in  all  its  reality,  to  each  faithful  communicant,  whose  heart 
He  had  also  prepared  for  its  reception.  If  S.  Cyril,  in 
explaining  all  this,  has  employed  any  terms  or  phrases  open 
to  misconception,  especially  when  interpreted  by  contro- 
versies that  have  occurred  since,  we  must  again  remember 
that,  having  no  terminology  to  direct  him,  he  had  to  coin 
phrases  for  himself.  It  is  therefore  to  his  general  meaning 
that  we  must  refer  for  their  explanation.     And   here   the 

'  Yet  also    called    *  Epiklesis   of  candid   as   it   is,   has   this  defect  : 

the  Holy^host '  (  Cat.  xxi.  3),  and  that  it  measures  authentic  treatises 

*  of  the  adorable  Trinity '  (  Cat.  xix.  of  the  Fathers  by  liturgical  f rag- 

7),  by   S.  Cyril  himself,   as  Toutee  ments  of  uncertain  date,  and  thus 

points    out   {ad   I.   note   2).      His  assumes   omissions   in  them    with- 

Diss.    iii.     §    92-1)7,    learned    and  out  proof. 
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point,  indisputably,  that  stands  out  in  fullest  relief  is,  that 
he  refers  everything  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His 
epithets  are  *  spiritual,'  '  bloodless,'  *  holy,'  '  heavenly,' 
throughout.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  nothing  carnal  ever 
crossed  his  mind  in  connection  with  the  ritual  he  describes. 
The  word  '  flesh '  never  occurs  so  much  as  once  in  his  lecture 
any  more  than  in  his  liturgy.  '  The  supersubstantial  Bread,' 
he  says,  in  commenting  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, '  is  co-ordinate 
with  the  substance  of  the  souL  ...  It  passes  not  into  the 
draught.'  It  is  touched  neither  by  the  hand  nor  by  the  lips 
of  man.  The  Holy  Ghost  makes  It  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment, but  enshrouds  It  from  view ;  carries  It  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  receiver  whose  sins  are  purged,  and  unites  It  to 
his  soul,  as  soul  and  body  were  first  united,  when  the  first 
Adam  was  formed ;  but  preserves  It  from  profanation  by 
those  whose  souls  steeped  in  sin  block  the  way.  Christ 
Himself,  speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  said,  '  He,'  not  man, 
*  shall  glorify  Me  ;  for  He,'  not  man,  '  shall  take  of  Mine  ' — to 
wit,  of  the  body  which  you  now  see — '  and  shall  show  It  unto 
you.'  It,  not  the  soul  of  Christ  nor  His  Divinity,  was 
sacrificed  for  man.  Our  Lord,  accordingly,  chose  that  part 
of  Him  which  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  man,  to  be  the 
medium  for  incorporating  each  of  us  with  Himself  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  for  applying  that  sacrifice  to  each  of  us  at 
the  same  moment.  It,  once  sacrificed  for  man,  carries  with 
It  the  extension  and  application  of  that  •  sacrifice  to  every 
soul  forming  one  with  It.  And  hence  that  sacrifice  is 
perpetuated,  in  being  pleaded  for  every  soul  incorporated 
with  It,  at  every  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  to  the  end  of 
time.  ]N'evertheless,  as  is  the  Presence,  so  is  the  Sacrifice. 
Both  are  spiritual,  while  both  are  realities  in  the  strictest 
sense  ;  being  due  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
equally  transcends  time  and  space,  making  the  past  con- 
temporary with  the  present  in  its  application,  and  spanning 
the  distance  between  that  Body  radiant  in  heaven,  and  the 
i|  mystical  body  petitioning  for  incorporation  with  It  on  earth. 
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Sucli  is  unquestionably  the  full  meaning  of  S.  Cyril  in 
this  lecture,  and  such  the  teaching  of  the  whole  Church  for 
eight  centuries  at  least.  Our  Lord,  being  present,  in  the 
body  that  was  slain  for  man,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  Eucharist,  was  held  to  be  the  foundation  of  its 
propitiatory  character  before  God  and  of  its  healing  effects 
on  man ;  while  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Grhost,  determining 
the  manner  of  His  presence,  necessarily  prevented  any  carnal 
associations  from  gathering  round  its  application  in  either 
respect.  This  will  be  made  doubly  patent  as  we  proceed. 
Meanwhile,  before  we  quit  S.  Cyril,  let  it  be  pointed  out 
how  completely  the  teaching  here  laid  down  by  him  on  the 
relation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Eucharist  accords  with 
that  of  S.  Cyprian  and  the  Africans  and  of  his  own  j)revious 
lectures  on  baptism  and  confirmation,  viz.  that  the  con- 
secration and  administration  of  the  inward  part  of  each 
sacrament  belong  to  the  Holy  Ghost  alone. 

'  If  you  play  the  hypocrite  when  you  approach  the  font,' 
he  says,^  '  men  indeed  baptise  you  there,  but  the  Holy  Ghost 
will  not  baptise  you.  If  you  approach  in  faith,  men  indeed 
minister  to  you,  so  far  as  appears  to  the  senses,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost  gives  you  that  which  is  not  seen. 
Further  on  : — 

'  As  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  is  no  longer  mere  bread, 
but  the  body  of  Christ  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  likewise  this  holy  chrism  is  no  longer  the  bare 
thing  it  was,  nor  could  anybody  call  it  common  after  the 
epiklesis,  but  a  gift  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  .... 
for  while  the  body  is  anointed  with  the  visible  chrism,  the 
soul  is  sanctified  by  the  holy,  life-giving  Spirit.'  ^ 

Once  more,  regard  these  passages  from  another  point  of 
view,  and  let  the  question  be  put,  *  Is  not  the  high  doctrine 
maintained  in  these  passages  on  the  mission  and  official 
prerogatives  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  relation  to  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church  inconsistent  with  any  fancied  leanings  on 
•  Cat.  xvii.  36.  *  Cat.  xxi,  3. 
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the  part  of  the  writer  of  them  towards  semi-Arianism,  out 
of  which  sprang  Macedonianism  ?  Does  it  not  answer  it- 
self? 

To  advert,  in  conclusion,  to  some  minor  points.  As 
S.  Cyril  begins  by  informing  his  catechumens  with  what 
rite  the  liturgy  commences,  what  ministers  take  part  in  it, 
and  what  place  they  occupy  ;  then  recounts  what  is  said  by 
the  deacon  and  by  the  celebrant  at  each  point,  and  what 
responses  are  made  by  the  people  where  their  parts  are 
separate,  the  inference  must  be  that  where  no  such  dis- 
tinction is  drawn,  and  he  uses  the  plural  '  we,'  what  follows 
concerns  them  all  equally  and  unites  all  in  spirit  at  least, 
if  not  in  voice.  All  are  found,  accordingly,  to  join,  1,  in  the 
Preface;  2,  in  the  epiklesis ;  3,  in  the  intercessory  prayer 
after  consecration  ;  and  4,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  people  are  directed  to  say  '  Amen,'  thus  testi- 
fying their  heartfelt  assent  to  all  that  has  preceded,  besides 
which  each  communicant  is  directed  how  to  arrange  both 
hands  for  receiving  communion  and  to  say  '  Amen '  on  its 
;  being  administered  to  him  in  the  words  '  Corpus  Christi '  by 
the  celebrant,  the  same  formula  virtually  that  was  used  by 
Christ  Himself  in  adndnistering  to  His  Apostles,  viz. 
*  This  is  My  body.'  On  posture  not  a  word  is  said  ;  it  was 
dictated  plainly  by  custom  then  as  now.  No  Church  in  the 
East  but  those  which  have  been  Europeanised  contains  sitting 
accommodation  of  any  kind  ;  all  stand,  when  not  kneeling  or 
prostrate.  By  the  twenty-first  Nicene  canon  all  are  required 
to  remain  standing  on  all  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost  on  all  week  days  too. 

Quitting  Jerusalem,  where  the  memories  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  were  likely  to  be  preserved  freshest,  let  us  go 
forth  into  the  world  of  contemporaries  on  all  sides  of  S. 
Cyril  and  their  immediate  successors,  and  see  what  support 
is  given  to  his  teaching  on  this  subject,  and  to  his  practice, 
by  theirs. 

7.  S.  Ephrem    may  well    speak    for  the   far   East — the 
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'  prophet  of  the  Syrians  '  as  he  was  called — with  Nisibis  and 
Edessa  for  his  headquarters  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
which  was  a  long  one,  from  about  a.d.  308  to  about  A.D.  378. 
He  would  be  thus  forty  years  old  or  so  when  S.  Cyril  de- 
livered his  lectures.  He  might  be  thought  to  be  commenting 
on  them  in  what  follows,  and  with  a  fulness  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  As  translated  in  the  '  Library  of  the 
Fathers,'  he  says,*  on  Ezek.  x.  2  : — 

'  These  coals  and  the  man  that  is  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
that  bringeth  and  casteth  them  upon  the  people,  are  a  type 
of  the  priest,  by  whose  mediatorship  the  living  coals  of  the 
life-gi\dng  body  of  our  Lord  are  given  away.  But  see,  there 
is  another  cherub  that  reacheth  forth  and  placeth  them  in 
his  fists.  This  is  a  type  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  priest 
who  is  able  to  make  the  body  of  the  bread,  but  another — to 
wit,  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  priest,  therefore,  doth  but  lend 
his  hands  as  a  mediator,  and  his  lips  ofi'er  prayers  with  sup- 
plications, as  a  servant  suing  for  mercy.  .  .  .' 

This  is  tolerably  plain  speaking  on  the  part  assigned  by 
him  to  the  priest.  But  the  '  locus  classicus  '  of  this  period 
is  contained  in  a  sermon  of  his  translated  from  the  Slavonic 
by  Kohl  A.D.  1729,^  though  its  genuineness,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  has  been  warmly  contested.^  Of  this  here- 
after :  of  the  sermon  now.  The  key  to  its  contents  is  supplied 
in  this  short  sentence  near  the  opening :  '  Precibus  sacer- 
dotis,  Sanctique  Spiritus  adventu,  panis  fit  corpus,  vinum 
sanguis.'  And  for  the  present  only  that  part  of  it  will  be 
given  which  specially  concerns  us  here. 

*  The  adorable  Word  of  God,'  he  asks,  '  who  wished  above 
all  things  to  be  made  man,  how  should  He  be  supposed 
unable  to  make  bread  His  body  and  wine  His  blood  ?  In 
the  beginning  He  made  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  which, 
therefore,  to  this  hour,  rain  descending  on  it  from  heaven, 

'  Vol.  xli.  p.  U6,  note  d.  (S.  Eph-  Latin  (Rome,  1746). 

rem),  and  as  below,  Ojp.  Tom.  Syr.  '  lb.  Praef.  p.  Iv.,  with  the  Antir- 

et  Lat.  tom.  iii.  p.  175.  rhetic  of  Peter  Benedict,  S.  J.,  ib. 

'  Op.   vol.   iii.    608,    Greek    and  vol.  i.  ad  init. 
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produces  grass,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  command  it  then 
received.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  God  says  similarly, 
'  This  is  My  body  ....  this  is  My  blood,'  and  '  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me.'  Since,  then,  all  things  take  place  by 
His  almighty  command  until  He  comes  Himself — in  His 
own  words  literally,  '  Till  I  come  ' — as  also  the  grass  is  re- 
newed by  rain  falling  on  the  earth  ;  so,  too,  this  spiritual 
rain — in  other  words,  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  down  at  the 
prayers  of  the  priest  and  by  His  own  power — straightway 
makes  this  bread  the  body  and  this  wine  the  blood.  For  as 
God  in  the  beginning,  when  creating  all  things,  brought 
them  forth  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  likewise  to 
this  day  He  makes  all  things  in  a  supernatural  way  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  which  is  what  none  may  under- 
stand but  by  faith.  For,  as  the  Holy  Virgin  said  to  the 
archangel,  '  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ?  ' 
and  received  answer  from  Gabriel :  '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  over- 
shadow thee  ' ;  so  you  may  in  like  manner  ask  now,  '  How  can 
the  bread  become  Christ's  body  ?  '  and  lo  !  here  is  your 
answer :  '  The  Holy  Ghost  by  His  advent  effects  what  the 
human  mind  cannot  grasp.' 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  or  more  explicit.  The  words 
pronounced  by  our  Lord  at  the  last  supper,  and  His  words 
in  creating  the  world  are  compared.  Men  pray  for  rain  to 
come  down,  to  give  effect  to  the  one :  the  priest  prays  for 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  descend,  to  give  effect  to  the  other.  The 
Holy  Ghost  prepared  the  body  which  the  Saviour  assumed 
at  His  Incarnation :  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  that  body  present 
in  the  Eucharist ;  and  then  by  making  us  worthy  partakers 
of  it,  effects  our  incorporation  with  Him.  This  last  is  not 
brought  out  with  equal  fulness  here  ;  but  it  is  implied,  and 
it  is  the  point  on  which  his  friend  S.  Basil  loved  to  dwell 
most. 

8.  Another  charming  assertion  of  the  same  doctrine 
meets  us  in  a  short  tract  of  another  Eastern  of  the  same 
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period,  but  less  known  to  fame,  the  Greek  Jerome.^  '  Many 
Christians  living  in  the  world,'  he  says,  *  experience  the 
workings  of  such  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  who  assist  at  the  altar,  and  those  who  approach 
thither  to  partake  of  the  Christian  mysteries.  For  both 
overflow  suddenly  with  tears  of  joy  and  delight ;  con- 
vincing every  Christian  thoroughly  that  it  is  not  mere  bread 
and  wine  that  he  receives  then,  but,  in  very  truth,  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  For  we  never  experience  the  same  efifects,  nor  ever 
the  same  grace,  life,  sweetness,  or  emotion,  when  we  con- 
sume plain  bread  and  wine  at  our  own  table,  although  the 
bread  supplied  there  to  us  may  be  purer,  and  the  wine  older 
and  of  a  better  quality,  than  the  bread  and  wine  offered  at 
the  altar.' 

The  unassuming  character  of  this  little  piece  makes  its 
testimony  the  more  striking. 

9.  Egypt  is  just  as  explicit  in  the  Alexandrian  Eusebius, 
though  who  he  was  and  when  he  lived  may  not  be  clear : 
*  Many  presbyters  make  the  oblation  who  are  living  in  sin ; 
yet  God  is  not  alienated  from  it  on  that  account,  but  sancti- 
fies it  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  bread  becomes  the 
body,  and  the  chalice  becomes  the  blood,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  ^     This  is  from  his  fifth  sermon. 

S.  Athanasius  is  not  only  too  reserved,  but  where  more 
explicit  would  require  too  much  explanation  to  be  quoted 
with  effect,  so  far  as  his  acknowledged  works  are  concerned. 
The  alleged  fragment  from  a  sermon  of  his  to  the  newly- 
baptised,  which  Cardinal  Mai  prints,^  is  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  his  style;  nor  is  it  more  than  mere  conjecture  which 
makes  the  Eutychius  who  quotes  it  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople.'* 

10.  Peter  IL,  the  successor  of  S.  Athanasius,  has  a  casual 

»  Ap.    Galland.    JiiM.    Vet    Pat.  =>  lb.  Nov.  BibUoth.  ii.  584. 

vii.  529.  "  lb.  Scrijit.  Vet.  ix.  623,  note. 

■■'  Mai,  Sjncil.  Rom.  ix.  65D-60. 
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expression  in  his  encyclic  describing  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  civil  governor,  Palladius,  at  his  church,  which  is 
decisive  both  as  to  the  ritual  then  in  use  there  and  to  his 
own  teaching  which  accompanied  it.  '  They  got  a  boy  of 
infamous  character,'  he  says,  '  dressed  him  in  female  clothes, 
and  set  him  to  profane,  by  dancing  on  it,  the  holy  altar, 
where  %ve  invoke  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  This  letter 
is  given  at  fall  length  by  Theodoret,  and  with  full  approval 
of  its  contents.^ 

Peter  was  succeeded  at  Alexandria  by  his  brother 
Timothy ;  after  whom  came  S.  Theophilus,  too  well  known, 
unfortunately,  for  his  opposition  to  S.  John  Chrysostom  for 
his  statements  to  command  general  acceptance.  But  his 
encyclic  about  to  be  quoted  comes  to  us  in  the  Latin  dress 
made  for  it  by  S.  Jerome,  whose  approbation  it  must  be 
allowed,  therefore,  to  carry  with  it,  testifying  also  to  its 
acceptance  by  the  West. 

11.  *  Origen,'  he  there  says,  'could  not  have  reflected 
that  the  mystic  waters  in  baptism  are  consecrated  by  the 
advent  of  the  Holy  Grhost ;  or  that  the  Lord's  bread  for 
exhibiting  the  body  of  the  Saviour,  which  we  break  for  our 
sanctification,  with  the  holy  chalice  which  we  set  on  the  table 
of  the  church,  being  both  inanimate,  are  both  sanctified  by  the 
invocation  and  advent  of  the  Holy  G-host.  ,  .  .'  ^  Had  this  not 
been  the  customary  manner  of  consecrating  the  Eucharist  in 
all  Chm'ches  at  that  time,  could  S.  Jerome  have  let  it  pass 
unchallenged,  in  bespeaking  the  attention  of  the  Latin- 
speaking  Churches  to  the  epistle,  dogmatically  converting  it 
into  conclusive  proof  against  Origen  ? 

12.  S.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  was  the  loving  pupil  of 
S.  Chrysostom,  who  owed  his  deposition  to  S.  Theophilus. 
Yet  he  condemns  the  heterodox  views  of  a  monk  of  his 
named  Marathonius,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  "his 
metropolitan  had  condemned  Origen  a  few  years  before. 

'  As  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  when  He  became  man,  Him- 
>  E.  H.  iv.  19.  2  j^^.  xcviii.  §  13. 
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self  taught  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  complement  of  the  * 
Divine  Trinity,  and  is  joined  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
the  baptismal  form,  as  freeing  us  from  sin,  and  also  declares 
the  common  bread  on  the  mystic  table  to  be  His  incarnate 
body,  how  can  you  presume  to  teach  of  the  Holy  Grhost  that 
He  is  a  creature  ?  '  ^ 

The  letters  of  the  monk  and  his  metropolitan  thus  be- 
tween them  show  what  importance  was  then  attached  by  all 
schools  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Church  to  the  prayer  invoking 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  make  the  Eucharist  what 
Christ  had  designed  it  to  be. 

13.  Conformably  with  this,  Didymus,  appointed  by  S. 
Athanasius  catechist  of  Alexandria — whose  work  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  his  pupil  S.  Jerome  translated,  and  for  whose 
Catholicity,  he  tells  Rufinus  "^  he  will  vouch,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  Trinity — styles  the  Holy  Ghost  '  the  Spirit  of 
sanctification  and  the  sanctifier ' ;  ^  adding  that,  although  we 
must  consider  each  Person  in  the  Trinity  just  as  competent 
to  effect  all  things  as  the  other  Two,  nevertheless  it  pleased 
the  Father  that  all  should  be  made  by  the  Son,  and  have 
sanctification  and  power  imparted  to  them  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.' 

Didymus  imitates  the  reserve  of  his  great  predecessor  in 
the  catechetical  school,  Origen ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
he  lost  his  sight  when  a  boy,  and  therefore  could  never  have 
ministered  at  the  altar  in  mature  years.  He  has  been  under- 
stood to  say  that  there  were  those  who  communicated  at 
each  hour  of  the  day  in  his  time  at  Alexandria :  for  he  adds 
immediately,  '  partakers  of  that  august  mystery  know  what 
I  mean.*  Yet  it  is  also  possible  that,  being  blind,  he 
delighted  in  making  spiritual  communions  himself  and  en- 
couraged others  to  do  the  same,  till  the  practice  became 
popular.  There  is  in  a  tract  of  his  countryman  and  con- 
temporary S.  Macarius  a  glowing  passage  which  points  that 

'  Ep.  i.  109.  »  De  rrin.  ii.  3-5,  and  i.  36. 

»  Adv.  liiif.  ii.  16.  ■•  Jb.  iii.  21. 
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way.*  Anyhow  this  is  about  all  the  reference  made  by  liim 
to  the  Eucharist  in  his  masterly  work  on  the  Trinity ;  and 
in  his  special  tract  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  we  might  have 
expected  more,  there  is  none  whatever.  So  much  so,  that 
S.  Ambrose,  who  borrowed  largely  from  it  in  his  own  treatise, 
supplements  it  on  the  very  point  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned here  most;  investing  his  own  statement  thereby 
with  enhanced  interest,  as  will  be  remarked  again  in  dealing 
with  it. 

14.  S.  Nilus,  though  brought  up  by  S.  Chrysostom  at 
Constantinople,  may  speak  also  for  Egypt,  whither  he  retired 
later  in  life  to  found  a  monastery.  Writing  to  his  friend 
Philip,  he  says,  in  a  letter  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and 
terseness  alike  : — ^ 

'  A  charter,  with  reference  merely  to  its  material  parts, 
would  be  called  a  simple  compound  of  papyrus  and  glue  : 
but  after  it  has  received  the  subscription  of  the  emperor,  it 
is  called,  as  everybody  knows,  a  Sacra.  Let  me  beg  of  you 
to  understand  our  Mvine  mysteries  in  the  same  way.  Pre- 
viously to  the  prayer  of  the  celebrant,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Grhost,  the  oblation  is  only  simple  bread  and  wine.  But 
subsequently  to  that  awful  invocation,  and  the  advent  of  the 
adorable,  life-giving,  and  gracious  Spirit,  the  elements  de- 
posited on  the  holy  table  are  no  longer  simple  bread  and 
common  wine,  but  the  immaculate  body  and  precious  blood 
of  Christ  the  Lord  of  all,  cleansing  each  devout  and  earnest 
communicant  from  defilement  of  every  kind.' 

S.  Nilus  here  reproduces  the  teaching  of  two  patriarchates 
at  different  times  in  his  life. 

15.  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  quoted  almost  at  starting 
for  the  dogma  translated  by  Hooker,  to  the  effect  that  '  Life 
groweth  originally  from  the  Father ;  and  cometh  not  unto 
us  but  by  the  Son ;  nor  by  the  Son  to  any  of  us  i'n  par- 
ticular but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Yet  in  his  application  of 
it  he  will  require  careful  analysis,  and  full  explanations,  to 

»  Be  Carit.  c.  29.  *  JEj).  lib.  u  44. 
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be  understood  now  and  then.  A  very  delicate  controversy 
disturbed  his  episcopate  ;  and  it  originated  with  the  bishop 
of  a  see  that  had  long  been  in  violent  antagonism  to  his 
own,  with  OTave  faults  committed  on  both  sides.  Circum- 
stances  of  this  kind  should  have  put  him  on  his  guard ;  but 
his  own  temper  was  impetuous,  and  not  the  least  likely  to 
be  mollified  by  the  conceit  of  the  man  whose  crude  teaching 
he  had  to  expose.  Yet,  when  he  carried  his  temper  with 
him  into  the  subtler  dogmas  which  he  had  to  expound,  he 
obscured  his  undoubted  greatness  as  a  theologian.  For  now 
and  then  he  pushed  his  conclusions  too  far,  and  had  to 
retract.  We  must  begin,  then,  by  recalling  the  plain 
statements  of  his  predecessors  on  the  point  which  concerns 
us  most. 

His  own  uncle,  S.  Theophilus,  had  condemned  Origen 
for  teaching  doctrines  incompatible  with  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Grhost  on  the  Eucharistic  oblation,  which  was  held  to 
be  sanctified  by  His  descent  thereon.  And  S.  Peter,  the 
successor  of  S.  Athanasius,  in  a  glowing  encyclic  had  in- 
formed the  world  of  the  foul  outrage  recently  perpetrated  in 
his  church  by  the  desecration  of  the  altar  whereon  he  and 
his  were  wont  to  invoke  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Now,  in  commenting  on  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
as  described  by  S.  Luke,  S.  Cyril  both  applies  his  own 
dogma  to  the  letter  and  repeats  his  predecessors.^ 

*  The  Saviour,'  he  says,  '  gives  thanks :  that  is.  He  dis- 
courses in  prayer,  as  it  were,  with  God  the  Father,  by  way 
of  declaring  Him  a  joint  author  and  approver  of  the  vivific 
blessing  about  to  be  imparted  to  us.  For  every  grace  and 
every  perfect  gift  comes  to  us  from  the  Father  through  the 
►Son  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accordingly,  what  was  done  was  a 
type  to  ourselves  of  the  prayer  ivhich  should  always  ascend 
from  us ' — '  typum  nobis  exhibebat  precis  ejus,  quam  pro- 
ferre  deberemus,'  as  the  received  Latin  version  has  it^ — 

'  In  Lucavi,  xxii.  19. 

-'  Mai,  Pat.  Non.  BiU.  ii.  414,  gives  it  as  it  stands  in  Migne. 
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*  in  presenting  that  oblation  of  mystical  and  vivifying  grace, 
which  has  therefore  become  customary  with  us.  For,  having 
offered  up  our  thanksgivings  and  ascribed  glory  to  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  a  common  doxology,  we 
thus  draw  near  to  the  holy  table,  believing  that  we  are  blest 
and  vivified  by  what  we  receive  there.  For  we  receive 
within  us  the  Word  of  the  Father,  incarnate  for  our  sakes, 
and  both  life  and  life-giving.' 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  or  fuller  than  this,  except  in 
one  single  particular.  He  not  only  testifies  to  the  habitual 
use  bv  his  Church  of  the  praver  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  bread  and  wine,  called  ejnklesis  by  his  prede- 
cessors, but  makes  the  act  of  our  Lord  in  giving  thanks  its 
type.  Yet,  it  will  be  observed,  he  gives  no  name  to  it  in  this 
passage.  And  all  through  his  other  writings  his  own  name 
for  it  is  not  theirs,  but  '  mystical  eulogia  ' :  that  is  to  say,  he 
calls  it  by  one  name  peculiar  to  himself,  yet  authorised  in 
the  Gospels,  and  S.  Justin  by  another.  S.  Justin  speaks  of 
the  eiicharised^  S.  Cyril  of  the  eulogised,  oblation  :  one  founds 
his  name  for  that  prayer  on  the  act  of  our  Lord  in  giving 
thanks  ;  the  other  on  the  act  of  our  Lord  in  blessing.  But  as 
it  is  the  act  of  our  Lord  in  giving  thanks  only  which  is  re- 
corded by  S.  Luke,  S.  Cyril,  in  commenting  on  S.  Luke, 
pronounces  that  act  its  type  there,  though  he  prefers  elsewhere 
naming  it  from  the  act  of  blessing  which  S.  Luke  omits.  That 
such  is  his  name  for  that  prayer  is  plain  from  the  following. 

(1)  *It  is  no  lamb  from  the  flock  which  sanctifies  those 
that  are  in  Christ,  but  Christ  Himself,  holily  consecrated 
through  the  mystical  eidogia,  by  favour  of  which  we  are 
blest  and  quickened.'  ^ 

(2)  ^To  the  true  worshippers  of  God,  there  will  be,  by 
means  of  the  spiritual  eulogia,  participation  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Christ  and  in  the  grace  which  is  supplied  iii  holy 
baptism.'  ^ 

(3)  *  God  formerly  descended  on  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
'  l7i  Zne.  xxii.  U.  ^  j)e  Adur.  in  Sj).  et  Ver.  vi.  p.  177. 
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Him  in  the  form  of  fire  and  consumed  them  .  .  .  but  on 
the  spiritual  sacrifice  now  presented  to  Him,  He  comes 
down  invisibly  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  declaring  its  life-giving 
character  to  those  who  desire  to  be  partakers  of  it.  And  we 
receive  the  veritable  Thing  in  faith.'  ^ 

(4)  The  liturgy  that  he  used,  whether  what  is  now  called 
S.  Mark's  or  not,  contained  the  usual  proclamation  to  in- 
tending communicants  in  the  usual  place — '  Sancta  Sanctis ' 
— on  which  his  namesake  of  Jerusalem  had  commented  a 
century  before  :  '  Sancta  sunt,  quae  proposita  sunt,  recepto 
Spiritus  Sancti  superventu.'  The  Alexandrian  Cyril  ex- 
pounds the  other  member  of  the  sentence  thus  : — - 

'  Though  the  Magdalen  may  not  touch  Christ,  nothing 
hinders  all  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  touching  Him.  Hence  to  those  desiring  to 
receive  the  tnystical  eidogia ' — giving  his  name,  not  to  the 
prayer  here,  but  to  the  effect  of  that  prayer — *  the  ministers 
of  the  holy  mysteries  in  a  loud  voice  say,  Sancta  Sanctis : 
indicating  that  to  remain  to  communicate  is  most  befitting 
such  as  have  been  sanctified  by  the  Spirit.' 

'  The  eulogia,'  Bingham  observes,  *  in  the  more  ancient 
writers  is  the  very  same  luith  the  Eucharist,  .  .  .  but  in 
after  ages  it  was  distinguished  from  the  Eucharist  as  some- 
thing that  after  a  sort  supplied  the  room  of  it.  The  Council  of 
Nantes,  A.D.  890,  ordered  the  presbyters  to  keep  some  part  of 
the  people's  oblations  till  after  the  service,  that  such  as  were 
not  prepared  to  communicate  might  on  every  festival  and 
Lord's  day  receive  this  eulogia,  when  blessed  with  a  proper 
benediction .'3  This  is  perfectly  true,  so  far  as  it  goes: 
there  is  a  form  for  blessing  it,  which  is  still  used  in  France, 
where  it  is  called  'pain  heni,^  and  handed  round  during 
High  Mass  indiscriminately  to  all  who  put  out  their  hands 
for  it. 

But  neither  Bingham,  nor  Suicer,  to  whom  he  refers,  nor 

'  De  Ador.  in  Sj).  et  Ver.  xi  p.  404.  «  j^  j^j^    ^^   ^j, 

»  Ant.  XV.  4,  3. 
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any  writers  of  that  period,  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  prayer  called  '  Epiklesis,'  and  consequently  fail  to 
notice  that  by  the  mystical  eulogia  S.  Cyril  constantly 
means  this  prayer  as  well  as  its  effect,  which  we  call  '  the 
Real  Presence ' ;  and  that  by  the  epithets  '  mystical '  and 
'  spiritual '  which  he  applies  to  it  he  proclaims  its  identity 
with  the  *  mystical  prayer  '  of  S.  Augustine,  the  *  canonical 
prayer '  of  Vigilius,'  and  the  '  catholic  prayer  '  of  S.  Gregory 
the  Great.  And  this  fact,  unearthed,  discloses  another  fact, 
further  still  from  the  surface. 

One  of  the  writings  of  S.  Cyril  in  which  this  prayer  is  so 
designated  by  him  is  his  celebrated  encylic  with  its  twelve 
anathemas  against  Nestorius,  which  instantly  became 
standard  at  Rome  from  the  extraordinary  confidence  reposed 
in  its  author  and  his  teaching  by  Pope  Celestine.  Diony- 
sius  Exiguus  accordingly  translated  it  from  the  Greek  to  go 
with  his  Latin  version  of  the  Canons.  Its  seventh  section 
runs  thus : — 

'  Of  necessity  we  should  add  this  too.  For  declaring  the 
death  according  to  the  flesh  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  that  is  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  confessing  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  His  ascension  into  heaven,  we  celebrate 
the  bloodless  sacrifice  in  our  churches.  And  thus  ive  pro- 
ceed to  the  "  mystical  eulogia,'"  and  are  sanctified :  having 
been  made  partakers  of  the  holy  flesh  and  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ  the  Saviour  of  us  all.  .  .  .' 

'  Sic  etiam  ad  mysticas  benedictiones  accedimus,  et  sanc- 
tificamur,'  is  the  rendering  of  the  italicised  words  by  Diony- 
sius,^  and  in  the  '  Prisca  Versio  '  which  preceded  his,^  on 
which  we  shall  dwell  presently :  but  first  let  us  try  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  unique  character  of  this  all-important  passage, 
on  which  apparently  not  a  word  has  been  expended  hitherto. 
For  S.  Cyril  is  here  literally  giving  us  the  order  for  con- 
secrating the  oblation  then  observed  in  the  Alexandrian 
liturgy,  so  that  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  S.  Mark  as 
»  Mansi,  iv.  1090.  *  lb.  v.  507. 
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now  printed,  we  may  discover  at  a  glance  what  he  omits.* 
For  he  quotes  its  ipsisswia  verba  from  the  point  at  which 
he  starts.  He  begins,  then,  oiot  with  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, like  that  of  S.  Mark,  but,  passing  them  over  in  silence, 
like  his  namesake  of  Jerusalem,  he  recites  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Saviour, 
which  is  made  to  folloiu  them  in  that  of  S.  Mark  now ;  and 
so  comes  to  the  prayer,  ^"us^  as  it  is  still  given  there,  for  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Grhost  on  the  elements  and  in  the  hearts 
of  intending  communicants^  and  which  he  therefore  de- 
signates in  the  plural  number,  *  mystical  benedictions  ' :  as 
Dionysius  both  translates  and  interprets  him  at  the  same 
time.  We  shall  find  a  great  deal  more  to  elicit  from  this 
unusually  distinct  statement  as  we  proceed  ;  it  only  remains 
to  notice  the  decisive  rendering  of  it  by  Dionysius.  Diony- 
sius was  bringing  out  his  Latin  version  of  the  Canons  about 
the  time,  or  just  before  the  time,  when  Grelasius  became 
Pope  (a.d.  492),  whereby  general  interest  was  awakened  at 
once  to  the  subject  in  the  West :  the  firstfruits  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  and  may  with 
absolute  confidence  be  set  down  to  Pope  Gelasius.  For  that 
Pope,  being  an  African,  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  what  S.  Augustine  and  his  own  contemporary  S.  Ful- 
gentius  had  written  on"  the  part  assigned  to  the  Holy  Grhost 
in  consecrating  the  oblation,  and  with  the  epiklesis'  of  the 
African  liturgy  then  in  use :  for  which  they  will  both  be 
cited  in  evidence  further  on,  and,  indeed,  Grelasius  himself. 
In  the  Leonine  Sacramentary,  then,  the  Office  for  ordaining 
presbyters  ends  with  their  *  consecration.'  ^  In  the  Gelasian 
this  is  repeated  word  for  word,  after  which  follow  (I)  their 
'  Consummation  '  and  (2)  their  '  Benediction.'  In  this  last 
the  petition  of  the  latter  part  runs  thus  : — 

*  Ut  purum  atque  immaculatum  ministerii  Tui  donum 

'   Liturgies  by  Neale  and  Little-  Uprovs,    teal  iirl  to  nor-fipia  ravra   T6 

(iale,   pp.    22-24;     Hammond,    pp.  nv^v/jid.  :S,ov  rh" Ay lov  /caraTreyui/zov,  T^a 

IP*!-?.  owTct  ayidar]  koI  TeXfiaxTT). 

'  "Eti    if    <<t)'   vfxas,   Ka\    irrl   toik  *  Muratori,  Litvrg.  JRovi,  i.  425. 
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custodiant :  et,  per  ohsequiwin  plebis  Ihtce,  corpus  et 
sang-uinem  Filii  Tui  irtiTnaculata  benedictione  transfer- 
ment.'  * 

That  this  last  expression  owes  its  origin  to  the  celebrated 
encyclic  of  S.  Cyril  there  can  scarce  be  so  much  as  a  shadow 
of  doubt ;  but  further  discussion  of  it  now  would  be  prema- 
ture for  anything  beyond  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
prayer  there  so  designated  by  S.  Cyril,  which  is  that  the 
name  given  to  it  by  him  indicates  in  the  clearest  way  the 
intention  of   the  Church  in  formulating    it :    viz.  that    it 
expressed  the  deep  sense  she  felt  of  the  need  of  a  prayer 
equal  in  efficacy  to  those  words  of  her  Divine  Head  in  both 
blessing  and  giving  thanks  which   are  not  recorded,  and 
which,  had  they  been  recorded,  could  never  have  served  her 
children  as  they  served  Him,  the  Holy  Ghost  being  tSiov 
AvTov  (con substantial  with  Him),  which  to  beings  created  in 
time  He  could  not  possibly  be.     She  therefore  prayed  for 
the  very  help  which  He  had  Himself,  on  leaving  her,  promised 
to  send  her  from  above,  that  her  children  might  be  certain 
to  obtain  in  each  sacrament,  on  receiving  it  in  due  form,  all 
that  it  was  intended  to  supply.     Such,  then,  was  the  in- 
tention with  which  (in  times  coeval  with  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, in  the  opinion  of  S.  Basil)  this  prayer  was  framed, 
in  the  opinion  of  S.  Cyril. 

In  parting  from  the  latter,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
fact  that  his  controversy  with  Nestorius  betrayed  him  into 
statements  and  expressions  which  were  severely  criticised 
at  the  time,  and  will  always  require  to  be  explained.  One 
of  the  sharpest  rebukes  administered  to  him  in  his  own  day 
was  from  his  aged  master  S.  Isidore,  quoted  in  one  of  the 
noblest  defences  made  for  him  in  modern  times,  and  probably 
the  last  thing  penned  by  the  revered  leader  of  the  Oxford 
movement.^  Yet  there  are  some  passages  equally  calling 
for  remark  that  have  not  yet  been  remarked  upon,  in  which 

•  Muratori,  Liturg.  Horn.  i.  514.  of  Alexa?idrm, ViefacefXciy.  (Farker 

2  Library  of  the  Fathers:  S.  Cyril      and  Rivingtons,  1881). 
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S.  Cyril  seems  to  confound,  not,  indeed,  the  Persons  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  their  respective  functions. 

First,  however,  let  us  give  precedence  to  the  explanations 
■wrung  from  him  by  Thodoret  on  a  deeper  question  still. 
Commenting  on  his  ninth  anathema,  Theodoret  says  that  if, 
in  contending  that  Christ  was  glorified  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  being  His  own,  he  means  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the 
same  substance  with  Him  and  proceeds  from  the  Father,  all 
will  agree  with  him  and  accept  his  statement  as  consistent 
with  orthodoxy.  But  if  his  meaning  be  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
from  the  Son  as  from  a  cause,  or  has  His  existence  through 
the  Son,  his  statement  will  be  rejected  as  heterodox  and 
impious  :  for  all  believe  the  Lord  when  He  says,  '  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father.  .  .  .' 

S.  Cyril,  in  reply,  says  it  was  quite  true  that  our  Lord 
cast  out  devils  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  it 
was  not  as  one  of  the  saints,  to  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
imparted  a  power  not  their  own.  '  For  the  Holy  Ghost  both 
was  and  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  He  was  beyond  any  doubt 
of  the  Father  too.  ...  So  that,  although  He  proceeds  from 
the  Father,  as  the  Saviour  said,  yet  was  He  not  alien  from 
the  Son.'  ^  .  .  . 

Passing  to  their  functions :  of  course  what  either  of 
Them  is  said  to  have  done,  we  may  not  doubt  might  have 
been  done  by  the  other  equally.  The  sole  question  is,  to 
which  of  Them  Holy  Scripture,  interpreted  by  the  Church, 
ascribes  the  act.  To  take  the  clearest  instance  which  pre- 
sents itself  and  will  of  itself  explain  others.  In  his  sermon 
against  those  who  refused  to  confess  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  mother  of  God,  printed  by  Mai,  we  have  the  following 
account  given  of  the  Incarnation  : — 

'  At  no  time  was  Jesus  ever  a  simple  man  prior  to  the 
union  and  communion  of  God  with  Him.  But  the  Word 
Himself,  present  in  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  took  to  Him- 
self a  temple  of  His  own  from  her  substance  and  came  forth 

'  Mansi,  v.  123. 
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from  her,  a  man  in  outward  appearance,  but  within  very 
God.'» 

Throughout  this  sermon  the  Holy  Ghost  has  no  part 
assigned  Him  in  it.  In  the  dialogue  with  Nestorius  which 
follows,  the  verse  from  S.  Luke  declaring  His  action  in  the 
Incarnation  is  quoted,  and  this  afterwards  is  twice  main- 
tained.'^ The  commentary  on  S.  Luke  given  to  us  in  the 
same  volume  contains  no  more  than  fragments  on  the  first 
chapter ;  but  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist  is  explained 
on  verse  5  of  the  second  chapter,  by  alleging  as  what  S. 
Paul  says  of  the  second  Adam,  jevvijtos  ysyovs  Trpsv/iaros — 
which  seems  strange.  Throughout  the  five  tomes  against 
Nestorius,  translated  in  the  volume  of  the  '  Library  of  the 
Fathers '  to  which  attention  has  been  already  called,  we  find 
S.  Cyril  himself  exclaiming :  ^  'As  I  have  repeatedly  said. 
He  made  His  own  the  body  which  was  taken  from  forth  the 
holy  Virgin  ; '  but  not  a  hint  occurs  in  any  part  of  this 
treatise  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  a  party  to  its 
production. 

Accordingly,  the  question  is,  why  S.  Cyril  should  have 
referred  so  seldom,  and  even  then  so  cursorily,  to  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  bringing  about  the  Incarnation.  And 
this  question  immediately  suggests  another,  belonging  to 
Church  history.  Why  was  the  Creed  in  the  enlarged  form 
given  to  it  at  the  second  CEcumenical  Council  (that  of  Con- 
stantinople) never  quoted  or  even  noticed  at  the  third 
CEcumenical  Council  (that  of  Ephesus),  over  which  S.  Cyril 
presided  ?  The  only  Creed  recited  there  was  the  Nicene 
Creed,  as  it  issued  forth  from  the  Nicene  Council ;  and  in 
this  form  the  words  '  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  '  were  wanting.  But  this  is  not  all.  Astounding  as 
it  may  seem  to  -us,  S.  Cyril,  after  quoting  it  at  full  length  in 
this  same  treatise,  turns  round  upon  Nestorius  and  sa^rs  :  '* 
'  Come  now,  therefore,  noble  sir,  where,  tell  me,  have  they 
put  of  the  Son,  "  Incarnate  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin 
»  Mv.  BlU.  Pat.  ii.  77.  *  lb.  pp.  102-3.  »  P.  60.  *  P.  31. 
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Mary  "  ?  '  As  the  revered  author  of  the  note  appended  to 
this  startling  appeal  replies  :  '  Nestorius,  being  Archbishop 
of  Constantinople,  was  not  unnaturally  quoting '  from  the 
Creed  of  Constantinople  in  its  enlarged  form. 

We  cannot  answer  either  question  in  a  few  words  satis- 
factorily by  itself,  but,  looking  at  the  facts  generally  which 
suggested  both,  we  may  say  they  prove  that,  during  his 
controversy  with  Nestorius,  S.  Cyril  studiously  kept  out  of 
sight  all  passages  in  Holy  Scripture  that  could  be  misinter- 
preted adversely  to  the  perfect  Godhead  of  the  Son :  not  by 
any  means  that  he  ever  failed  himself  to  estimate  them  at  their 
true  value,  writing  as  a  theologian  in  his  own  closet  for  the 
edification  of  his  flock.  The  controversy  raised  by  Nestorius 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  union  of  the  human  and  Divine 
natures  in  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and  S.  Cyril 
resolved  it  should  be  rigidly  confined  to  this  point,  and  not 
extended  to  the  relations  borne  by  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity  to  the  Third  by  anything  that  fell  from  him.  As, 
then,  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus  he  took  his  stand  on  the  old 
Nicene  Creed,  where  the  Holy  Ghost  was  barely  named,  so 
he  excluded  as  much  as  possible  from  his  controversial  tracts 
and  letters  all  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  where  great  delicacy 
was  required  to  harmonise  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with 
that  of  the  Son. 

Whether  S.  Cyril  pushed  his  economy — or,  as  it  would 
now  be  called,  his  diplomacy — too  far  in  any  given  case,  we 
can  hardly  be  competent  at  this  distance  of  time  to  pro- 
nounce. What  really  concerns  us  is  to  recognise  that  in 
every  such  case  S.  Cyril  must  be  read,  as  we  should  say, 
between  the  lines,  and  given  full  credit  for  everything  that 
is  in  accordance  with  his  own  dogmatic  teaching  in  other 
works,  and  with  that  of  his  orthodox  contemporaries,  though 
he  makes  no  reference  to  it  on  this  occasion.  In  general,  if 
we  look  for  them,  we  shall  find  hints  thrown  out,  even 
where  he  speaks  with  most  caution,  of  what  we  desiderate 
most. 
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Take,  for  instance,  this  statement  in  the  third  section  of 
his  synodical  letter  with  the  twelve  anathemas  appended  to  it. 

'  He  through  whom  all  things  were  made  .  .  .  was 
made  man :  that  is,  having  taken  of  the  flesh  of  the  holy 
Virgin,  and  made  it  His  own  from  the  womb.  He  underwent 
birth  as  we.  .  .  .' 

In  deference  to  the  Orientals,  he  explained  subsequently, 
that  when  he  said  '  the  Virgin  brought  forth  according  to 
the  flesh,  his  meaning  was  not  to  deny  the  supernatural 
part  of  that  birth,  or  to  subvert  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  which  He  formed  that  which  was  conceived  in  her 
womb.'  ^ 

Again,  there  are  passages  where  S.  Cyril  seems  to  con- 
found the  Holy  Grhost  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  man,  and 
thus  to  savour  of  x\pollinarianism.  For  the  human  nature 
which  the  Son  of  Grod  assumed  had  a  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
of  its  own — all  equally  sinless,  and  all  of  course  centring  in 
Christ,  yet  each  as  much  a  constituent  part  of  His  manhood 
as  the  other.  Hence  there  was  a  '  spirit  of  Christ,'  that  was 
human,  and  as  essentially  distinct  therefore  from  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  man  from  God.  Yet  the  Holy  Ghost  might  in 
another  sense  be  called  'the  Spirit  of  Christ'  as  being 
consubstantial  with  His  Divine  nature,  and  as  being  in  the 
economy  of  grace  sent  by  Him.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
context  must  be  carefully  noted.  For  instance,  what  he  says 
in  commenting  on  those  words  of  our  Lord,  '  He  [the  Holy 
Ghost]  shall  glorify  me.'  ^  Now  Estius,  in  his  comments  on 
the  Sentences,^  actually  claims  all  these  miracles  for  the 
soul  or  spirit  of  Christ  through  union  with  the  Word.  This 
is  in  plain  contradiction  to  those  many  passages  in  the 
Gospels  attributing  them  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  S.  Cyril  does 
here.  The  functions  assigned  in  Holy  Scripture  to  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  not  to  be  confounded,  any  more  than 
their  Persons. 

'  Apol.   ad  Anath-   i.  ;  Mansi,   v.  .  John  xvi.  14, 

23.  '  Lib.  III.  (list.  xiv.  i  ad  fin. 
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16.  We  pass  from  the  Egyptian  to  the  North-African, 
from  a  Greek-speaking  to  a  Latin-speaking  Church.  S. 
Augustine  died  the  year  before  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  which, 
had  he  lived,  he  was  to  have  attended.  But  there  had  been 
some  friendly  correspondence  between  his  Church  and  that 
of  S.  Cyril  a  few  years  before  respecting  the  Mcene  canons, 
in  which  both  of  them  took  part,  and  Celestine,  Bishop  of 
Kome,  whom  S.  Cyril  represented  at  Ephesus,  was  concerned  ; 
so  that  they  could  have  been  no  strangers  to  each  other. 
Accordingly,  their  agreement  might  almost  suffice  for  that  of 
the  entire  West  and  East  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and 
were  confessedly  the  foremost  figures.  Here,  then,  are  some 
passages  from  S.  Augustine,  which  in  spite  of  his  studied 
reserve  on  the  subject,  attest  how  completely  both  in  ritual 
and  in  teaching  he  was  at  one  with  S.  Cyril.  In  the  most 
dogmatic  of  all  his  works  he  says : — 

'We  call  that  the  body  of  Christ,  which  taken  from  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  duly  consecrated  by  the  mystical 
prayer,  we  receive  for  our  spiritual  health,  in  remembrance 
of  His  dying  for  us,  and  which  invested  with  its  visible  form 
by  the  hand  of  man,  is  not  sanctified  to  be  so  great  a  sacra- 
ment but  by  the  unseen  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  ^ 

In  these  last  words  he  stereotypes  the  character  of  what 
he  calls  '  the  mystical  prayer,'  and  S.  Cyril  in  some  cases, 
as  we  have  seen,  '  the  mystical  eulogia,'  by  making  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  one  thing  needful  for  sacramental 
consecration. 

Here  is  another  passage,^  which  had  best  be  given  in  his 
own  words : — 

'  Norunt  fideles  corpus  Christi,  si  corpus  Christi  esse  non 
negligant.  Plant  corpus  Christi  si  volunt  vivere  de  Spiritu 
Christi.  De  Spiritu  Christi  non  vivit,  nisi  corpus  Christi. 
Intelligite,  fratres  raei,  quid  dixerim.  .  .  .  Meum  (corpus) 
vivit  de  spiritu  meo,  et  tuum  de  tuo.  Non  potest  vivere 
corpus  Christi  nisi  de  Spiritu  Christi.  .  .  .  Hujus  rei 
'  De  Trin.  iii.  4,  ad  Jin.  '  In  Johan.  Ev.  c.  6;  Tract.  xxW.  §  13. 
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sacmmentum,  id  est,  imitatis  corporis  et  saDguinis  Christi 
alicubi  quotidie,  alicubi  certis  intervallis  dieriim,  in  Dominica 
mensa  prseparatur,  et  de  mensa  Dominica  sumitur,  quibusdam 
ad  vitam,  quibusdam  ad  exitium.  Res  vero  ipsa,  cujus 
sacramentum  est,  omni  homini  ad  vitam,  nulli  ad  exitium, 
quicunque  ejus  particeps  fuerit.  .  .  .' 

His  meaning  is   clear   enough,   though   his    words   are 
somewhat  involved.     The  Holy  Ghost  by  His  action  pro- 
cures the  res  sacramienti  for  all,  and  then  enables  all  to 
become  partakers  of  it  with  profit  in  whose  hearts  He  dwells  : 
but  prevents  its  profanation  by  those  from  whose  hearts  He 
has  been  expelled  by  sin.   This  is  not,  indeed,  the  passage  on 
which  our  twenty-ninth  Article  reposes,  but  it  proceeds  on 
the  same  lines.     Unassailed  by  Nestorianism  to  the  same 
extent  as  S.  Cyril  by  Pelagianism,  S.  Augustine  not  only 
discusses  the  conception  of  our  Lord  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  with  a  lucidity  which  makes  everything 
clear  in  a  didactic  work,^  but  boldly  forces  the  Arian  Maxi- 
minus  in   a  controversial  work   to    acknowledge   the   Holy 
Ghost  '  Creator  of  the  flesh  assumed  by  the  Son.'  ^     After- 
wards, appl3'ing  this    teaching  with  equal  boldness  to  the 
Eucharist,  he  maintains  a  twofold  position  in  this  passage  : 
(1)  that  without  the  Holy  Ghost — or  Spirit  of  Christ,  as 
he  styles  Him  here — the  flesh  of  Christ  can  be  neither  on 
the  altar  nor  in  the  heart;  and  then  (2)  adds  this  magnificent 
corollary,  that  in  no  case  can  the  Saviour^  the  'res  sacramenti,^ 
be  received  by  any  soul  '  ad  exitium.^     It  may  exist  on  the 
altar,  it  may  exist  in  the  hand  of  the  celebrant,  it  may  be 
proffered  by  him  to  all  comers,  but  on  being  proffered  to  a 
soul  steeped  in  sin  or  hypocrisy,  the  Holy  Ghost — o  Kaphto- 
ryv(oar7]9  ^ — blocks  the  way,  and  the  principle  '  saiicta  Sanctis;'' 
which  is  the  intention  of  the  Church,  is  not  infringed,  though 
carried  out  unknown  to  the  celebrant,  and  in  a  way  that  no 
eye  can  see. 

'  Enchirid.  §  11-12.  '   C.  Maxim.  Ar.  ii.  17. 

*  Acts  i.  24  and  xv.  8. 
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Two  more  passages  from  his  sermons  shall  be  given  com- 
bined in  one,  both  for  their  litm-gical  value,  and  for  their 
intrinsic  beauty : — 

'  Tenetis  sacramenta  ordine  suo.  Primo,  post  orationem  ' 
(he  is  using  this  word  here  loosely,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on)  '  admonemini  sursum  habere  cor  .  .  .  respondetis : 
"Habemus  ad  Dominum"  .  .  .  sequitur  episcopus,  vel  pres- 
byter qui  offert :  "  Gratias  agamus  Domino  Deo  nostro."  .  .  . 
Et  vos  attestamini,  "Dignum  et  justum  est."  .  .  .  Deinde 
post  sanctificationem  sacrificii  Dei,  quia  nos  ipsos  voluit  esse 
sacrificium  Suum,  quod  demonstratum  est,  ubi  impositum 
est  primum  illud — sacrificium  Dei,  et  nos:  id  est,  signum 
Rei  quod  sumus — ecce  ubi  peracta  est  sanctificatio,  dicimus 
orationem  Dominicam  .  .  .  post  ipsam  dicitur,  "  Pax  vobis- 
cum  " ;  et  osculantur  se  Christian!  in  osculo  sancto  .  .  ."  ^ 

What  follows  is  then  briefly  summarised.^ 

*  Mysterium  vestrum  in  mensa  Dominica  positum  est : 
mysterium  vestrum  accipitis.  .  .  .  Audis  enim :  "  Corpus 
Christi."  Et  respondes  "  Amen."  Esto  membrum  corporis 
Christi  ut  verum  sit  Amen.  .  .  .  Quando  Spiritus  Sancti 
ignem  accepistis,  quasi  cocti  estis.  Estote  quod  videtis,  et 
accipite  quod  estis.  .  .  .' 

In  each  of  these  particulars  he  explains,  or  is  explained 
by,  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  In  both  liturgies  consecration  of 
the  elements  consists  in  their  sanctification  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

From  what  follows  we  learn  what  specific  names  the 
different  prayers  in  each  liturgy  then  bore.^  He  is  referring 
to  1  Tim.  ii.  1. 

'  Eligo  in  his  verbis  hoc  intelligere,  quod  omnis  vel  paene 
oranis  frequentat  ecclesia :  ut  precationes  accipiamus  dictas, 
({uas  facimus  in  celebratione  sacramentorum,  antequam  illud 
quod  est  in  Domini  mensa  incipiat  benedici :  orationes, 
cum  benedicitur  et  sanctificatur,  et  ad  distribuendum  com- 

'  Srrin.  ccxxvii.,  in  die  Pasch.  iv ,  ed  Ben. 
'  Servi.  cclxxi.,  in  diu  Pent.  postrL-m.  *  IJji.  ad  Paul,  cxlix.  16. 
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minuitur :  quam  totam  petitionem  fere  omnis  ecclesia  Dom- 
inica oratione  concludit.  .  .  .' 

One  more  specimen  shall  be  given  in  conclusion.  It  has 
been  misinterpreted  by  Gieseler  •  to  show  that  by  the  trans- 
formation recognised  by  the  early  Church  after  consecration 
was  only  meant  a  figurative  transformation.  He  says  in  his 
well-known  letter  to  Boniface  : — - 

'  Nempe  saepe  ita  ioquimur  ut  Pascha  propinquante 
dicamus  crastinam  vel  perendinam  Domini  passionem :  ciim 
Hie  ante  tarn  multos  annos  passus  sit,  nee  omnino,  nisi  semel, 
ilia  passio  facta  sit.  .  ,  .  Nonne  semel  immolatns  est  Christus 
in  Se  Ipso,  et  tamen  in  sacramento  non  solum  per  omnes 
Paschse  solemnitates,  sed  omni  die  populis  immolatur :  nee 
utique  mentitur,  qui  interrogatus  Eum  respondent  immolari. 
Si  enim  sacrament  a  quandam  similitudinem  earum  reriun, 
quarum  sacramenia  sunt,  non  haberent,  omnino  sacramenta 
non  essent.  Ex  hac  autem  similitudine  plerumque  etiaiii 
ipsarum  rerum  nomina  accipiunt.  Sicut  ergo  secundum 
quendam  modum  sacramentum  corporis  Christ  i  corpus 
Christi  est,  sacramentum  sanguinis  Christi  sanguis  Christi 
est,  ita  sacramentum  fidei  fides  est.'  Gieseler  interprets  this 
by  what  he  finds  in  another  place  :  '  Non  enim  Dominus 
dubitavit  dicere,  "  Hoc  est  corpus  Meum,"  cum  signurn  daret 
corporis  Sui.'^ 

This  is  no  doubt  plain  enough  ;  but  not  in  the  sense  put 
upon  it  by  Gieseler.  S.  Augustine  never  meant  for  one 
moment  that  the  bread,  which  he  truly  calls  a  sign,  was  the 
sign  of  an  absent  thing;  he  meant,  on  the  contrary,  that 
whereas,  before  consecration,  the  bread  had  been  no  sign  at 
all,  it  became  by  consecration,  without  ceasing  to  be  bread, 
the  sign  of  a  Thing  spiritually  and  really  present :  and  none 
the  less  really  from  Its  being,  by  means  of  the  bread,  con- 
cealed from  view. 

17.  Vol.  ix.  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  S.  Augustine's 

'  Per.  ii.  div.  i.  §  101,  note  15.  =  7>.  xcviii.  §  9,  ed.  Etn. 

'   Cont.  Munich,  c.  l.:. 
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works  is  filled  with  his  controversial  pieces  against  the 
Donatists,  and  vol.  x.  with  a  similar  collection  against  the 
Pelagians.  Of  these,  the  Donatists  had  encountered  other 
antagonists  long  before  S.  Augustine  was  born ;  but  there 
were  so  many  points  of  contact  and  contrast  between  him 
and  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other  without  a  break,  and  then  go  back  to 
the  single  passage  producible  from  a  North-African  of  earlier 
iiate  :  namely,  from  S.  Optatus,  Bishop  of  Milevis,  author  of  a 
work  in  seven  books  against  the  Donatist  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
Parmenian,  and  contemporary  with  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  the  unity  of  the  Church  which  is  set  forth  in  this 
work  ;  and  it  is  not  wanting  in  references  to  the  Eucharist 
on  that  head.  But  the  passage  which  concerns  us  now  is  of 
the  kind  that  speaks  volumes,  as  being  incidental,  drawn  from 
the  writer,  like  that  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,  by  events  that 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  necessitated  explicit- 
ness  on  his  part  in  exposing  their  enormity. 

'  What  can  be  more  sacrilegious,'  he  asks  his  opponent, 
'  than  to  break,  raze,  and  remove  the  altars  of  God,  where 
you  yourselves  offered  formerly ;  where  the  prayers  of  the 
people  and  members  of  Christ  are  deposited ;  whither 
Almighty  God  is  invoked  ;  whither  the  Holy  Ghost,  having 
been  petitioned  for,  descends  ?  .  .  .  For  what  is  an  altar  but 
the  place  where  Christ  is  wont  for  a  time  to  dwell  in  His 
flesh  and  blood?  .  .  .  What  offence  have  you  committed  against 
yourselves  that  you  should  destroy  those  altars,  on  which, 
long  before  our  time,  you  made  your  oblations,  as  you  thought 
holily?  .  .  .'» 

No  passage  could  bear  stronger  testimony  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Afiican  Church  than  this,  besides  making  it  clear  by 
implication  that  the  ritual  of  the  Donatists  themselves  was 
the  same. 

18.  8.  Fulgentius  was  removed  by  about  two  generations 
from  S.  Augustine,  coming  into  notice  some  sixty  years  from 

'  Lib.  vi.  1,  with  the  two  next  chapters. 
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his  death.     His  grandfather  had  been  a  senator  of  Carthage 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  Vandals  under  Genseric.     He 
himself  was  born  and  bred  at  Telepte,  where  no  expense  was 
spared  on  his   education.     His  Latin  speaks  for  itself ;  but 
Greek  he  learnt  also  so  well  as  to  be  taken  for  a  Greek  by 
his  excellent  accent.     He  was  chosen  in  early  life  to  be  pro- 
curator of  his  native  town.     Later,  his  travels  took  him  to 
Sicily  and  then  to  Eome  ;    a.d.  507  he  became  bishop  of 
Kuspe,   from    which   he   was   at    one   time    banished   into 
Sardinia,  but  eventually  died  there.      He  must,  however, 
have   seen  a  good  deal  of  other  Latin-speaking  Churches 
besides  his  own,  previously  to  his  episcopate.     He  was  also 
profoundly  versed  in  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine ;  and  his 
reply  to  Peter  the  deacon  and  others,  forming  a  deputation 
from  the  East  to  Eome  on  questions  relating  to  the  faith, 
shows  that  he  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the  rulings  oi 
the  third  and  fourth  Councils,  and  with  the  letters  of  S.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  S.  Leo,  to  which  that  deputation  had 
pledged  their  adherence.^ 

When  we  find  him,  therefore,  discussing  the  question, 
'  Cur  in   sacrifices   solius  Spiritus  missio  postuletur  ?  '    we 
must  take  for  granted,  surely,  that  this  was  the  custom  of 
his  own  Church  at  that  time,  and  of  all  other  Churches  that 
he  had  ever  visited,  of  which  Eome  was  one.     For  in  dis- 
cussing this  question  he  argues  on  the  supposition  that  it 
concerned  all  Churches  alike.     The  question,  he  says,  must 
be  put  in  this  form  :  '  How  comes  it  that,  the  sacrifice  being 
offered  to  the  whole  Trinity,  prayer  is  made  for  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  only,  to  sanctify  the  oblation  ;  as  though, 
so  to  speak,  God  the  Father,  from  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds,  could  not  sanctify  the  sacrifice  offered  to  Himself; 
nor  the  Son  Himself  sanctify  the  sacrifice  of  His  own  body 
which  we  represent,  when  He  sanctified  Himself  the  body 
which  He  offered   for  our  redemption  ;  or,  as  though  the 


'  Ep.  xvi.  and  xvii. 
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Holv  Ghost  had  therefore  to  be  sent  because  the  Father  or 
the  Son  were  wanting  to  us  the  celebrants  ? ' ' 

No  less  than  six  chapters  are  gravely  devoted  to  explain 
the  principles  underlying  this  practice,  amid  repeated  testi- 
monies to  its  universality.     Here  are  four  specimens. 

(1)  'That  as  often  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  asked  of  the 
Father  for  consecrating  the  oblation,  the  first  salutary 
caution  to  be  observed  by  all  Christians  is,  that  no  local 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  supposed  or  imagined.^ 

(2)  '  That  when  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  invoked 
to  sanctify  the  oblation  of  the  ivhole  Church,  what  is  asked 
\  irtually  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  by  the  grace  of  the  Spirit 
the  bond  of  love  should  be  maintained  intact  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  Church.^ 

(3)  '  That  when  the  Church  asks  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
sent  down  to  her  from  heaven,  she  asks  for  the  gift  of  charity 
and  imanimity  to  be  bestowed  on  her  by  God.  Now,  when 
could  the  Church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ,  ask  more 
befittingly  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  than  to  con- 
secrate the  oblation  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  * 

(4)  'Lest  any  should  think  that  we,  when  the  Church 
asks  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  'prayer  of  the 
sacrifice,  by  the  words  "  Holy  Ghost  "  understand  improperly 
that  love  which  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  given  to  us,  we  must  refer  to  what  has  been 
said  by  the  Fathers  in  support  of  our  view.  .  .  .'  ^ 

Quotations  are  then  adduced  from  S.  Augustine  dwelling 
on  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church.  One  more 
passage  shall  be  given  where  the  same  teaching  is  reiterated 
in  controversy  with  the  heretic  Fabian. 

'  Holy  Church,  then,  when  in  the  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  she  prays  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be 
sent  down  to  her,  supplicates  more  particularly  for  the  gift 
of  charity,  that  she  may  be  able  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 

'  Ad  Motnm.  ii.  G.  -  C.  7.  "  C.  9. 

*  C.  iO.  *  C.  12. 
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Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  .  .  .  The  Holy  Ghost,  accord- 
inarlv,  sanctifies  the  oblation  of  the  Catholic  Church.' ' 

Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  explanations,  both 
liis  character  and  his  statements  are  transparent  enougli. 
He  was  himself  the  first  theologian  of  his  times,  as  cele- 
brated in  his  particular  school  as  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus 
in  theirs.  Further,  his  orthodoxy,  knowledge,  and  piety 
went  hand  in  hand.  He  was  master  of  three  languages — 
J  iatin,  Grreek,  and  his  native  tongue  Punic.  He  had  travelled 
quite  sufficiently  to  let  him  into  the  practices  of  other 
Churches  besides  his  own.  Unless  his  statements,  therefore, 
can  be  shown  inaccurate  or  wanting  in  good  faith,  they 
amount  to  this — (1)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  invoked  in 
the  v^'hole  Church,  when  he  wrote,  to  consecrate  the  Euchar- 
istic  oblation ;  (2)  that  the  prayer  employed  for  that  purpose 
was  called  in  his  day  '  the  prayer  of  the  sacrifice,'  being  what 
S.  Augustine  called  in  his  '  the  mystical  prayer ' ;  (3)  he 
puts  all  Christians  on  their  guard  against  importing  into  the 
subject  of  that  prayer  any  '  local '  or  '  corporal '  or  '  temporal ' 
considerations. 

Unfortunately,  the  African  Church  came  to  an  end  within 
a  very  short  time  from  this  ;  had  it  remained  till  now,  there 
would  have  been  one  Latin-speaking  Church  in  all  prob- 
ability still  true  to  his  teaching.  As  it  is,  he,  '  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh.' 

19.  Passing  from  Africa  to  Spain,  the  furthest  limit 
contemplated  by  S.  Paul  in  his  travels,^  we  find  his  prayer 
that  '  the  oblation  of  the  Gentiles  {r)  7rpoa(f)Opa  rwv  iOvcov) 
might  be  acceptable,  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  ^ 
liturgically  fulfilled  there  to  the  letter  no  less  than  in  Africa. 
It  is  true  that  extant  testimonies  are  scarce — though  there 
is  no  saying  what  Spanish  archives  may  yet  disgorge — 
practically  confined  to  one  man,  S.  Isidore,  though  he  .must 
be  considered  a  host  in  himself.  The  single  fact  that  he 
succeeded  his  brother  Leander  in  the  see  of  Seville,  who 

»  Frai/.  28.  ^  Rom.  xv.  28,  *  lb.  verse  16. 
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contracted  a  lasting  friendship  at  Constantinople  with  S. 
(rregory  the  Great,  *  between  the  years  575  and  585,  when 
( Gregory  was  acting  as  apocrisiarius  of  Pelagius  II.  at  the 
Kast-Roman  Court,'  ^  added  to  his  own  encyclopgedic  writings, 
in  which  '  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  he  represented  and 
j^athered  in  himself  all  the  science  of  his  time.'  ^  His  intim- 
ate acquaintance  with  the  classic  and  sacred  languages — 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew — with  ritual  and  Church  history, 
his  high  character  and  position,  entitles  everything  that 
falls  from  him  to  the  fullest  credence,  particularly  where  he 
merely  confirms  what  had  been  said  by  others,  as  implicitly 
to  be  trusted  as  himself. 

One  of  his  works — and  the  fullest  of  its  kind  as  yet 
published  under  an  authentic  name — is  dedicated  to  a 
bishop  Fulgentius  (Cave  says,  of  Carthage  ;  but  Arevalus,  of 
Spain).  He  had  a  brother  named  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of 
Astigi,  to  whom  the  dedicatory  letter  prefixed  to  it  would 
apply  ;  otherwise  he  speaks  of  S.  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  and 
his  writings  with  unqualified  praise.^  In  this  work  '  On  the 
Offices  of  the  Church,'  'the  Spanish  liturgy,'  says  Sir.  W. 
Palmer'* — which  he  nevertheless  wrongly  confounds  with  the 
]\Iozarabic,  as  will  be  presently  shown — 'is  minutely  de- 
scribed.' On  account,  then,  of  its  crucial  importance,  which, 
strange  to  say,  has  hitherto  been  either  overlooked  or  mis- 
interpreted, I  give  this  description  of  it  entire,  supplement- 
ing it  with  a  further  kindred  extract  from  the  same  work, 
which  is,  however,  not  liturgical,  but  dogmatic ;  and  begging 
especial  attention  to  what  is  italicised  in  both. 

'  The  order  of  the  Mass  and  of  the  prayers  by  which  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  God  are  consecrated  was  first  institided 
by  S.  Peter,  and  it  is  celebrated  all  over  the  world  in  the 
same  form.' 

*  The  first  of  these  prayers  consists  of  an  admonition  to 
the  people  to  excite  them  to  be  instant  in  prayer  to  God. 

'  v«;mith's  Chiist.  liiog.  Diet.  iii.  639.       »  De  Vir.  Ilhist.  c.  27. 

-'  lb.  p.  307.  *  Orig.  Liturg.  i.  172  et  seq. 
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The  second,  of  an  invocation  to  God  that  He  would  of  His 
clemency  receive  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  and  their 
oblations.  The  third  is  poured  forth  for  the  offerers,  or  for 
the  faithful  departed,  that  they  may,  through  the  same 
sacrifice,  obtain  pardon.  The  fourth  is  introduced  after 
these  to  accompany  the  kiss  of  peace,  that  all,  reconciled  to 
each  other  in  love,  may  be  joined  together  worthily  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  His  indivisible 
body  being  incompatible  with  disunion  of  any  kind.  The 
fifth  is  introduced  next,  by  way  of  preface  {illatio  ^)  to  the 
sanctifying  of  the  oblation,  when  all  creatures  in  heaven  and 
earth  are  invited  to  join  in  praising  God  ;  and  "  Hosanna  m 
the  highest "  is  sung,  because  the  salvation  that  ensued  to 
the  world  on  the  birth  of  a  Saviour  of  the  house  of  David 
was  shared  on  high.  The  sixth  in  succession  after  this  is 
the  conformation  of  the  sacrament,'^  that  the  oblation  then 
offered  to  God,  having  been  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
may  be  conformed  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The 
last  of  these  prayers  is  the  Lord's  Prayer.'  Such  is  his 
account  of  the  ritual. 

Three  chapters  on  a  dogmatic  account  of  the  Christian 
sacrifice  follow,  where,  first  of  its  origin,  he  says  : — 

'  The  sacrifice  which  Christians  offer  to  God  was  first 
instituted  by  Christ  our  Lord  and  Master,  in  commending 
to  His  Apostles  His  body  and  blood  previously  to  His 
betrayal :  as  we  read  in  the  Gospel,  which  states  that  Jesus 
took  bread  and  the  cup  .  .  .  and  gave  to  them.  .  .  Bread. 
because  it  strengthens  the  body,  is  therefore  called  the  body 
of  Christ ;  and  wine,  because  it  puts  blood  into  the  system, 


'  *  Illatio,'  in  missd  Mozarabicu, 
est  id  quod  in  missa  Romana  prse- 
fationem  vocant,  quae  in  singulis 
missis  propria  est.'  Du  Cange,  8a\ 
The  explanation  given  of  it  by 
Grial  belongs  to  the  second  prayer, 
not  to  this. 

-  This  is  the  reading  of  Arevalus, 
which  even  Hittorp  was  quite  pre- 


pared to  admit  (Be  JDirin.  Off. 
p.  1439,  ed.  Paris,  1624),  had  he 
not  been  misled  by  the  Ordo  Ro- 
manus,  printed  by  him,  on  a  point 
quite  foreic;n  to  this,  and  wliich  ji 
kindred  expression  in  S.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  '  Dominici  corporis  confor- 
matione '  {De  Gloria  Confess,  c.  52), 
bears  out. 
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is  therefore  likened  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  these, 
visible  while  they  are,  pass,  on  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
(ihost,  into  the  sacrament  of  the  Divine  body  .  .  ,' ^ 

These  two  statements  of  S.  Isidore  merely  require  to  be 
brought  into  juxtaposition  to  render  his  meaning  in  both 
plain.  His  dogmatic  statement  is  as  conclusive  testimony 
to  his  own  personal  teaching  as  his  '  account  of  the  Mass  '  is 
to  the  ritual  then  observed  in  the  Church  of  his  day.  What 
lie  calls  the  sixth  prayer  was  the  prayer  invoking  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  elements.  And  the  result  of  His 
action  was,  from  a  liturgical  point  of  view,  '  the  conformation 
of  the  sacrament ' ;  while,  from  a  dogmatic  point  of  view,  it 
was  the  passing  of  the  elements  into  the  sacrament  of  the 
Divine  body  and  blood.  Further,  when  he  states  that  the 
order  of  the  Mass  described  by  him  was  '  first  instituted  by 
S.  Peter,'  he  merely  means  that  it  was  essentially  that  of 
the  Church  of  Eome,  as  well  as  of  all  other  Churches  at  that 
time — precisely  what  S.  Fulgentius  had  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  Latin -speaking,  and  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  on  behalf 
of  the  Greek,  Churches  in  times  past.  S.  Isidore  never 
would  have  ventured  to  say  this  of  a  revised  or  newly- 
constructed  liturgy,  like  the  Mozarabic.  His  own  work,  he 
tells  his  brother  in  dedicating  it  to  him,  was  drawn  up  '  ex 
y.criptis  vetustissimis  auctoruTYi ' ;  and  from  what  he  tells 
us  of  the  works  of  his  brother  Leander,^  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  him  to  complete  what  his  pre- 
decessor had  not  lived  to  finish.  Grial  says  of  it  accordingly 
with  perfect  truth  :  '  Isidorus  oixiinem,  qui  setate  sua  in 
concilio  Toletano  quarto  jussus  est  per  omnem  Hispaniam  et 
<  ^alliciam  observari,  tantum  refert.  Qui  tamen  ordo  non 
idf^m  prorsus  retinetur  in  Mozarabo  missali,  quod  advertit 

'  Sugrprested  probably  by  S.  Ai^g",  sit  panis   et   calix,  alimentum  est 

i'.    Famt.    XX.    13:    '  Noster  autem  refectionis,       non       sacramentum 

l«anisetcalix,  nonquilibet :  sod  oerta  religionis' ;  quoted  also  by  Hincmar 

«•  iisecratione  fit  nobis, non  nascitur.  of  Rheims,  Fere.  Salom.  c   10. 
i'roinde,  quod  non  ita  fit,  quamvis  ^  />e  yi^.^  JUust.  c.  41. 
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etiam  Jacobus  Pamelius.' '  S.  Isidore  was  president  of  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  whose  second  canon  alone  nega- 
tives any  variation  having  been  contemplated  or  effected  in 
the  public  offices  of  the  Church  of  Spain  in  his  day.^  One 
more  passage  must  be  quoted  from  him,  occurring  in  his 
principal  work,  which  must  apologise  for  its  length. 

'  Sacrifice,  so-called  as  being  made  sacred :  consecrated 
as  it  is  by  the  mystical  prayer,  in  memory  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord  for  us.  Whence  we  call  it,  in  obedience  to  His 
command,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  because,  while 
consisting  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  it  is  sanctified  and 
becomes  a  sacrament  by  the  Spirit  of  God  operating  upon  it 
invisibly ;  which  sacrament  of  the  bread  and  chalice  the 
Greeks  call  Eucharist,  or,  interpreted  in  Latin,  best  grace  ; 
for  could  anything  be  better  than  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
anointed  One  ?  .  .  .  Now,  the  sacraments  are  baptism  and 
chrism ;  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  called  sacraments  in 
each  case,  because  under  cover  of  visible  things  Divine 
grace  works  saving  effects  through  the  same,  and  by  its 
secret  and  sacred  virtue  causes  them  to  be  thus  named. 
Again,  they  are  received  in  the  Church  with  profit ;  because 
the  Holy  Spirit  abiding  in  it  works  out  their  effect  in  a 
hidden  way,  whether  they  who  administer  them  in  the 
Church  are  good  or  bad.  For,  since  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  vivifies  them  unseen — in  Apostolic  times  manifested  by 
apparent  signs — they  are  neither  amplified  by  the  good 
deserts,  nor  diminished  by  the  ill  deserts,  of  those  who 
dispense  them  .  .  .'  ^ 

Passages  like  these  could  not  easily  be  glossed  over,  or 
pass  out  of  mind.  They  are  repeated  word  for  word  by 
Eabanus  Maurus,  who  was  brought  up  under  Alcuin  in 
France,  became  Abbot  of  Fulda,  and  died  Archbishop  of 
Mayence,  a.d.  856  : ''  by  Paschasius  Radbertus,  but  altered  in 

'  Ad    I.,    Oj).  p.  925,    ed.    Paris,  '  Etym.  vi.  19,  38-42. 

1601.  *  De   l/niv.  v.   11 ;  and  De  Off.  i. 

2  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christian  Ant.  18,  4. 
ii.  1969. 
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some  respects  :  ^  and  by  Eatramn  or  Bertram,-  both  of  them 
monks  at  Corbey  on  the  Somme  in  France,  but  opponents. 

20.  S.  Ildefonse,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  S.  Isidore  in 
early  life,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Toledo,  bursts 
forth  in  a  fervid  address  to  the  Virgin,  illustrating  their 
hold  on  him. 

'  I  beseech  thee,  holy  Virgin,  I  beseech  thee  that  I  may 
have  Jesus  of  that  Spirit  of  whom  He  came  to  be  born  of 
thee.  By  that  Spirit  may  my  soul  receive  Jesus,  by  whom 
thy  flesh  conceived  Him.  F>om  that  Spirit  may  it  be  mine 
to  know  Jesus,  from  whom  it  was  thine  to  know,  to  have, 
and  to  bring  forth  Jesus  .  .  .'  ^ 

Of  France  nothing  is  recorded  at  all  tending  to  show 
that  the  teaching  and  ritual  inaugurated  at  Lyons  by  S. 
Ireuseus,  had  undergone  any  change  down  to  the  days  of  S. 
Hilary :    and  his  history,  for  many  reasons,  forbids   us    to 
suppose  that   he  would  have  countenanced    any  departure 
from  it.     Though    separated   by  two  centuries    from    each 
other,  their  sees,    occupying    central  positions    in   France, 
were  not  far  apart ;  and  that  of  Poitiers,  being  junior  to  that 
of  Lyons  by  nearly  the  same  number  of  years  that  separated 
their  two  bishops,^  would  naturally  look  to  Lyons  for  tradi- 
tions.    But  S.   Hilary  was  doomed,  in  '  contending  for  the 
faith  once   delivered  to  the  saints,'  to  visit  many  countries 
and  Churches  besides  his  own  :  and  the  same  year  that  saw 
him  banished  from  France,  not  only  saw  S.  Cyril   of  Jeru- 
salem driven  from  his  see,  but  actually  brought  them  both 
into  the  same  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  which,  after  a  joint 
residence  of  three  years  (a.d.  356-9),  they  each  quitted  for 
the  Council  of  Seleucia,  where  S.  Cyril  triumphed  over  the 
Acacians,  and  was  restored  to  his  see  ;  while  S.  Hilary  was 
ordered  back  into  France  by  the  Emperor.     Sufferers  both 
in  the   same  cause,  they   could  liardly  fail  to  become  well 
acquainted  and  often    exchanged    ideas.     And   thus    in    S. 

'   l)c  Corp.  rt  Sang.  Dovi.  c.  3.  '   De  Per  p.  Virg.  S.  Mar.  c.  12. 

■  lb.  c.  10  rt  seq.  '  Gull.  Christ,  ii.  1137. 
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Cyril,  as  well  as  in  Asia  Minor  generally,  S.  Hilary  would 
find  ample  confirmation  of  the  teaching  and  ritual  which  S. 
Irenaeus  had  brought  with  him  in  his  day  from  those  very 
provinces  into  France.  Now,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
S.  Cyril  in  his  twenty-third  catechetical  lecture  refers  to  the 
divine  music  of  psalms  sung,  inviting  people  to  communion 
in  his  Church  ;  ^  and,  according  to  the  Benedictine  editors 
of  S.  Hilary,  it  was  when  he  returned  home  finally  to  rest 
from  controversy  that  he  composed  his  hymnal  and  book 
'  On  the  Mysteries,'  mentioned  by  S.  Jerome,  but  now  lost : 
'  as  though  to  register  his  own  approval  of  the  chants  and 
other  pious  usages  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist  observed  in 
the  East,  and  commend  them  to  his  flock  in  the  West  for 
imitation.'  ^  A  warm  approval  was  given  to  his  hymns  in 
the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  where 
S.  Isidore  presided ;  and  their  employment  at  public  services 
is  not  merely  defended,  but  authorised  in  future,  so  far  as 
regards  Spain.  Further,  the  only  liturgical  allusion  which 
escapes  S.  Hilary  in  his  extant  works  is  where,  commenting 
on  the  Psalms,  he  says :  '  Let  anybody  standing  outside  the 
church  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people  praying  within,  and 
be  spectator  of  the  hearty  singing  of  hymns,  and  hear  amid 
the  offices  of  the  Divine  sacraments,  the  devout  responses  of 
the  congregation  confessing  their  faith.'  ^  If  we  knew  when 
these  comments  on  the  Psalms  were  penned,  we  might  be 
able  to  decide  whether  he  was  describing  what  went  on  in 
his  own  Church  after  his  return,  or  in  the  Churches  of  the 
East  during  his  stay  there.  But  S.  Hilary,  like  S.  Athana- 
sius,  was  too  much  absorbed  in  upholding  orthodoxy  re- 
specting the  Godhead  of  the  Son,'*  ever  to  dwell  at  any  length 

'  §  20.  of  Auvergne,  which  has  shared  the 

2   Vif.      §     111.      According     to  same  fate. — Palmer,  6^W<7.  Zi^.  i.  144. 

Gennadius,  both   Musaeus  and  Sal-  ^  In  Psalm.  Ixv.  4. 

vianus,  presbyters   of  Marseilles  in  ••  He   was   one   of   several    early 

the  next  century,  wrote  Sacramen-  Fathers,  also,  who  confused,  7iot  the 

taries,   no   longer    extant,    and    S.  Persons,  but  the  functions  assigned 

Gregory  of  Tours  composed  a  pre-  in  Scripture  to  the  Son  and   Holy 

face  to  another  by  Sidonius,  Bishop  Ghost :  Fraf.  Gen.  §  57-68,  ed.  Ben. 
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upon  points  on  whicli  all  were  agreed.  Besides,  in  speaking 
of  the  sacraments,  he  thought  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to 
be  reserved.  '  Horum  igitur  sacramenta  et  virtutes  neque 
in  gentes  efferre,  neque  cum  haereticis  conferre,  permittimur,' 
as  he  remarks  on  those  words  of  our  Lord  cautioning  His 
disciples  against  casting  their  '  pearls  before  swine.'  ^  All 
he  permits  himself  to  say  of  the  Last  Supper  is  confined  to 
two  points  :  ^  first,  that  Judas  was  absent  when  '  the  Passover 
was  celebrated  in  taking  the  cup  and  breaking  the  bread ' ; 
and,  secondly,  that  '  all  the  marvels  of  the  Divine  mysteries 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  heavenly  songs  of  joy.'  All 
he  permits  himself  to  say  of  '  the  table  of  the  Lord,'  in 
commenting  on  the  Psalms,  is  that  it  is  '  one  from  which 
we  receive  food — namely,  that  of  the  living  bread,  which,  as 
it  is  living,  has  also  the  power  of  imparting  life  to  its 
recipients.' ^  There  is  just  one  passage  where  greater  ex- 
plicitness  is  forced  upon  him,  in  dogmatising  upon  the 
Trinity,^  where  the  union  between  Christ  and  the  faithful  in 
the  Eucharist  is  adduced  to  illustrate  the  union  between 
Christ  and  His  Father  in  heaven.  Yet,  even  there  the 
union  between  Christ  and  the  faithful  is  repeatedly  charac- 
terised as  brought  about  '  sub  mysterio,''  or  '  sub  sacramento 
nobis  communicandce  carnis ' — expressions  on  which  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  remark  presently.  For  public  atten- 
tion having  been  speedily  diverted  from  this  work  of  S. 
Hilary  by  the  more  lucid,  and  in  every  respect  more 
masterly,  work  on  the  same  subject  by  S.  Augustine,  there 
is  not  a  genuine  treatise  by  any  French  writer  for  several 
centuries,  in  which  the  reserve  practised  by  him  in  alluding 
to  the  Eucharist  in  his  other  works  has  not  been  followed ; 
so  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  what  he  had  said  about  it  in  his 
work  on  the  Trinity  during  that  time.  The  tract  that  first 
quotes  it  is  a  sermon  on  the  Passover,  attributed  to  S. 
Eligius,  Bishop  of  Noyons,  in  the  seventh  century  ;  but,  as 

'  S.  Matt.  vii.  G.  ^   xxvii.  3,  ed.  Migne,  §  10. 

■  lb.  XX vi.  17  et  ieg.  *  Dc  Trln.  viii.  13-15. 
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the  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  deserves  at  least  as  much 
attention  as  what  S.  Hilary  wrote,  I  give  the  extract  as  it 
stands  in  this  sermon,  italicising  each  clause  that  has  been 
interpolated  by  the  preacher. 

*  Sicut  enim  vere  carnem  corporis  nostri  Christ  us  assump- 
sit; et  vere  homo,  Qui  ex  jMaria  Virgine  natus  est,  Jesus  Dei 
Filius  est — non  quemadmoduni  alii  homines  per  gratiam, 
sed  natura  Filius  ex  substantia  Patris — ita  vera  est  caro 
et  verus  est  sanguis  Ejus  quern  ad  nianducandum  et 
potandum  in  mysterio  sumimus,  sicut  Ipse  testatur ;  et 
nos  qui  vere  sub  mysterio  carnem  et  sanguinem  corporis 
Ejus  sumimus,  ^Jer  ea  naturaliter  unum  cum  lllo  efficimur, 
ill  quibus  manet  post  consecrationem  similitudo  panis  et 
vini,  ne  sit  quidam  horror  cruoris,  sed  manet  in  iis  gratia 
redemptionis.  De  naturali  enim  in  nobis  Christi  veritate 
Ipse  ait :  "  Caro  Mea  vere  est  esca,  et  sanguis  Mens  vere  est 
potus  ;  qui  edit  carnem  Meam  et  bibit  sanguinem  Meum,  in 
Me  manet  et  Ego  in  eo."  De  veritate  carnis  et  sanguinis 
Ejus  nullus  relictus  est  ambigendi  locus  :  nunc  enim  et 
ipsius  Domini  professione,  et  hde  nostra,  vere  caro  est  et 
vere  sanguis  est ;  et  hsec  accepta  et  hausta  id  efficiunt,  ut 
nos  in  Christo  et  Christus  in  nobis  sit.  .  .  .*  ^ 

Of  the  italicised  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  passage  as 
it  stands  in  S.  Hilary,  but  the  liberties  here  taken  with  it 
show  how  the  Fathers  were  beginning  to  be  quoted.  Passages 
were  quoted  loosely,  detached  from  their  context,  and  altered 
to  suit  the  views  of  the  writer  or  the  subject  he  had  in  hand. 
No  objection  of  course  could  be  taken  to  the  first  inter- 
polated clause,  nor  to  the  second  either,  as  it  borrows  '  in 
mysterio  '  from  S.  Hilary ;  but  clause  3,  whether  by  design 
or  accident,  paves  the  way  for  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
whole.  One  word  requires  explanation,  even  of  those  found 
in  S.  Hilary.  He  talks  of  Christ,  in  an  earlier  part  of*  the 
same   chapter,   '  abiding   in   us   natiircditer '  through  '  the 

'  HoiE.  viii.  ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  Ixxxvii.  624-5. 
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sacrament  of  His  body.'  By  '  abiding  in  us '  thus  he  means 
'  abides  in  om'  souls.' 

Quitting  S.  Hilary,  then,  where  he  is  most  outspoken, 
and  reserving  the  Gallican  liturgy  for  separate  consideration 
among  other  liturgies  of  uncertain  date,  we  must  actually 
descend  to  the  ninth  century  for  the  first  authentic  and 
explicit  testimony  to  the  continued  agreement  in  celebrating 
and  expounding  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  between  the 
French  Church  of  those  times  and  the  same  Church  repre- 
sented by  S.  Irenoeus.  Yet  the  testimony,  when  once  we 
arrive  there,  could  not  well  be  more  decisive. 

21.  S.  Agobard,  who  became  Bishop  of  Lyons  some  650 
years  after  S.  Irenseus  and  for  thirty  years  adorned  it  by  his 
great  learning  and  high  principle — '  canonum  imprimis 
perpetuus  et  constans  defensor,'  as  Baluze  says  of  him^ — in  a 
tract  '  On  the  Privileges  and  Rights  of  Priesthood,'  inscribed 
to  his  friend  and  colleague,  S.  Bernard,  Archbishop  of 
Vienne,  thus  excites  the  faithful  of  their  respective  sees  to 
increased  zeal  in  frequenting  the  sacraments  of  the  Church, 
no  matter  by  whom  they  are  administered.  '  For  the  Divine 
sacraments,'  he  tells  them — '  that  is  to  say,  baptism  and  the 
consecration  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  all  other 
appointed  channels  of  grace  and  life  to  the  faithful — are  too 
great  and  holy  to  be  improved  by  the  merits  of  the  good  or 
spoiled  by  the  perverseness  of  the  bad,  as  it  is  not  by  any 
power  of  man,  but  on  invocation  of  the  Supreme  Priest  that 
they  are  consummated  by  the  majestic  and  ineffable  working 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.' ' 

What  more  could  S.  Agobard  have  stated  on  this  point 
had  he  been  asked  at  the  time  ?  And  it  is  important  to 
remark  of  these  words  that  they  are  not  copied  from  8. 
Isidore,  though  their  teaching  is  identic  with  his.^  Further, 
as  S.  Acfobard  and  S.  Bernard  are  found  actincf  tofjether 
harmoniously  through   life,^  it  is  only  natural  to  conclude 

'   C.  15,  ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  civ.  -  Above  p.  10.5. 

142-3.  s  Gall.  Christ,  xvi.  41-44. 
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that  what  was  laid  down  thus  positively  by  S.  Agobard  was 
endorsed  in  every  respect  by  his  friend. 

22.  But,  again,  Theodulph  was  senior  to  S.  Bernard  by 
hfteen,  and  to  S.  Agobard  by  twenty,  years  as  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  carrying  us  back,  in  short,  to  the  last  decade  of  the 
preceding  century.  Now  this  is  his  description  of  the 
Eucharist,  at  the  end  of  a  tract  on  baptism  written  at  the 
request  of  Magnus,  Bishop:)  of  Sens,  and  dedicated  to  him. 

'  This  mystery  of  a  sacrifice,  for  which  the  victims  of  the 
Law  were  abandoned  as  having  served  their  purpose,  the 
Church  celebrates,  offering  bread  on  account  of  the  living 
bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,  and  wine  on  account  of 
Him  who  said,  *'  I  am  the  true  Vine,"  that,  by  the  visible 
oblation  of  her  priests  and  the  invisible  consecration  of  the 
Holy  Grhost.  the  bread  and  wine  may  pass  into  the  honour  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.'  ^ 

This  again  is  a  twofold  testimony  composed  by  one 
bishop  for  use  by  another,  and,  as  such,  a  complete  pendant 
to  that  of  the  two  metropolitans  :  in  other  words,  four  con- 
siderable sees  offering  concurrent  proof  of  the  doctrinal  and 
liturgical  agreement  of  their  national  Church,  in  the  manner 
of  consecrating  the  Eucharist,  with  the  Churches  of  Spain 
and  North  Africa,  Egypt  and  Jerusalem  up  to  that  time. 

23.  One  more  passage  shall  be  given  from  the  Caroline 
divines,  occurring  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Charlemagne  by 
Maxentius,  Bishop  of  Aquileia,  in  dedicating  to  him  a  tract 
on  baptism,  only  part  of  which  seems  to  have  been  preserved. 
The  letter,  anyhow,  goes  further  than  the  tract,  and,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Eucharist,  reproduces  a  favourite  phrase  of 
S.  Ambrose,  quite  alien  from  the  teaching  of  those  spurious 
works  afterwards  ascribed  to  him,  which  could  not  have  been 
in  existence  when  these  words  were  penned. 

'  As  regards  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
nothing  more  can  be  said  than  what  the  Lord  Himself  in  the 
(jospel  condescended  to  say  :   "  I  am  the  living  bread  which 

'  C.  18,  ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Lot.  cv.  240. 
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came  down  from  heaven,"  &c.  This,  then,  is  to  eat  that 
flesh  and  to  drink  that  blood,  to  abide  through  faith  in 
Christ,  and  to  have  Christ  abiding  in  oneself  through  grace ; 
because  what  is  offered  by  many  becomes  Christ's  one  body 
by  infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  each  recipient  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  made  remission  of  all 
their  sins.'  ^ 

We  shall  have  to  call  upon  these  ninth-century  divines 
again  to  assist  in  elucidating  matters  of  equal  importance 
further  on.  Meanwhile  their  explicitness  on  this  point  will 
throw  light  on  numerous  passages  that  will  be  presented  to 
us  in  retracing  our  steps.  Of  these  the  first,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  important,  occurs  in  the  Caroline  Books, 
which,  if  not  inspired  personally  by  Charlemagne,  were 
composed  by  his  order,  and  sanctioned  by  him  at  the  Council 
of  Frankfort,  A.D.  794,  in  refutation  of  the  rulings  of  the 
second  Nicene  Council  on  images,  and,  as  such,  answered  by 
the  Roman  pontiff,  Adrian  I.,  who  had  pledged  his  adhesion 
to  that  Council.  In  reply  to  a  parallel  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Council  between  the  Eucharist  and  any  repre- 
sentative works  of  art,  the  author  of  this  treatise  denies 
indignantly  that  '  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  in  commemoration  of  His  Passion,  being  consummated 
by  the  hand  of  the  priest  and  the  invocation  of  the  Divine 
Name,'  will  admit  of  any  such  comparison. 

24.  *  Since  this  sacrament  is,  forsooth,  made  what  it  is 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  working  invisibly  :  these  works  of  art 
are  made  what  they  are  by  the  visible  hand  of  the  artist ; 
this  is  consecrated  by  invocation  of  the  Divine  Name  :  these 
painted  by  one  who  has  learnt  his  art  from  man.  .  .  .'  ^ 

Here  the  author  of  this  controversial  piece  gives  us  plainly 
to  understand  that  every  time  there  was  a  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  in  his  church  at  that  date  the  descent  of  the  Holv 
(ihost  was  invoked  to  consecrate  the  sacrament  by  operating 

'  §   5,  Mi.L'ue,  Pat.  Lat.  cvi.  53. 

2  Lib   ii.  27,  ap.  Migiie,  Pat,  Lat.  xcviii.  1093-96. 
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upon  the  elements  invisibly  that  had  been  set  apart  on  the 
altar  for  that  puq^ose  by  the  priest.  The  chapter  in  which 
we  meet  with  this  passage  will  have  to  be  quoted  again  on 
other  points. 

25.  Alcuin  has  been  supposed,  with  most  probability, 
says  Cave,  to  have  been  the  penman  of  the  Caroline  books : 
at  all  events,  in  common  with  all  present,  he  subscribed  to 
them  at  Frankfort.  His  allusion  is  therefore  clear  enough 
when  he  says  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  work  on  the  Trinity 
— for  this  is  no  quotation,  but  his  own  exegesis — ^ 

'He  is  called  the  Paraclete — that  is,  the  Comforter — 
because,  in  distributing  the  gifts  of  the  sacraments,  He 
ministers  true  comfort  to  the  soul :  the  love  of  God  being 
thereby  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  and  the  indwelling  of  the 
whole  Trinity  within  us  assured.' 

What  he  writes  to  his  Lyonnese  brethren  is  to  the 
same  effect : — 

'  In  the  gi'ains  of  wheat,  whence  flour  is  got  for  making 
bread,  we  have  the  unification  of  the  whole  Church  de- 
lineated, which  by  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  consolidated 
into  one  body,  that  the  members  may  be  made  fast  to  their 
Head.'  2 

Here  the  context  alone  would  shew  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind.  In  a  letter  to  Charlemagne,  he  calls  the  Last 
Supper  '  the  mystical  supper ' ;  and  speaks  of  *  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  bread  and  chalice '  that  took  place  there.^  In  the 
letter  which  follows  he  refers  again  to  the  same  subject,  but 
his  extracts  from  the  Fathers  are  designed  rather  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  atonement  generally,  which  was  the  point 
on  which  he  had  been  consulted  by  his  imperial  master. 

It  is  needless  to  repea^t  quotations  from  Latin  Fathers 
bearing  on  the  same  subject  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  but 
his  constant  extracts  from  S.  Chrysostom  (whom  he  translates 
himself  apparently,  but  never  once  names),  in  commenting  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  will  afford  matter  for  discussion 
*  11.  19.  2  ^ij,  xc.  ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  c.  289.  '  Ep.  clxiv. 
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in  a  future  chapter,  where  the  liturgical  works  ascribed  to 
him,  truly  or  falsely,  will  be  considered.^ 

26.  From  him  the  transition  is  easy  to  a  countryman, 
and,  though  not  residing  in  France,  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  his  master  in  early  life — Venerable  Bede,  to  whom 
likewise  we  shall  have  to  return  in  connection  with  liturgies 
farther  on,  but  who  is  much  too  striking  a  witness  to  the 
point  on  which  we  are  now  engaged  in  collecting  evidence  to 
be  passed  over  here ;  for  it  is  not  only  to  ritual  and  dogma, 
but  historical  incident  that  he  will  be  found  to  depose. 

First,  then,  in  a  homily  for  the  third  Sunday  after  the 
Epiphany,  whose  genuineness  is  not  disputed,  he  says : — 

*  Christ  not  only  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  blood, 
when  He  shed  His  blood  for  us  on  the  cross,  or  when  each  of 
us  is  washed  in  the  water  of  baptism,  mystically  representing 
His  passion ;  but  He  likewise  takes  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  day  by  day.  In  other  words.  He  washes  us  daily 
from  our  sins  in  His  blood,  when  the  memory  of  His  passion 
is  recalled  on  the  altar,  when  the  creatures  of  bread  and 
wine,  by  the  ineffable  sanctifi cation  of  the  Spirit,  are  translated 
into  the  sacrament  of  His  flesh  and  blood.  And  so  neither  is 
His  body  slain,  nor  His  blood  spilt  by  the  hands  of  the  wicked 
to  their  destruction ;  while  they  pass  through  the  mouth  of 
the  faithful  to  their  salvation.  .  .  .'^ 

Secondly,  we  read  in  another  work  of  his  this  interesting 
incident  recorded  of  the  sixth  General  Council,  held  A.  D.  680 
at  Constantinople,  when  he  was  himself  a  boy : — ^ 

'  Such  was  the  favour  accorded  to  the  legates  of  the 
general  peace,  that  John,  Bishop  of  Porto,  who  was  one  of 
them,  celebrated  the  Eucharist  in  Latin  on  Low  Sunday 
publicly  before  the  Emperor  and  the  patriarch,  in  the  Church 
of  8.  Sophia.' 

'  The    '  Ilomiliarium '   or   collec-  contains  a  good  many  by  S.  Chryso- 

tion   of  homilies  for  the   Christian  stom. 

year      ordered      by     Charlemagne  ^  Horn.  Genuin.  i.  14,  ap.  Migne, 

and  commfncod    by  Paul  Winfrid,  Pat.  Lat.  xciv.  75. 
but     continued    by     later     hands,  *  De  Temp.  Rat.  (A.D.  688.) 
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Thirdly,  we  are  told,  further  on  in  the  same  work,'  that 
Pope  Constantine,  being  at  Constantinople,  celebrated  before 
Justinian  II.  and  that  the  Emperor  also  received  communion 
at  his  hands. 

The  first  passage  leaves  us  under  no  doubt  that,  whether 
the  liturgy  then  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  the 
Gallican  or  the  Roman,  it  contained  a  prayer  for  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  to 
translate  them  into  the  sacrament  ordained  by  Christ  of  His 
flesh  and  blood.  As  a  theologian  of  the  highest  eminence, 
and  an  historian  of  the  utmost  probity,  Bede  testifies  here, 
in  terms  that  cannot  be  explained  away,  to  the  ritual  and- 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  which  he  ministered  and 
preached  himself.  Paschasius  Radbertus^  and  Hincmar  of 
Rheims^  both  testify  to  his  meaning,  in  reproducing  this 
passage. 

The  second  and  third  passages  must  be  taken  to  imply 
that  Bede  means  us  to  gather  from  it  that  the  ritual  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  was  then  the  same,  so  far  at  least  as  this 
point  was  concerned.  For  otherwise  the  legate,  beyond 
doubt,  in  quenching  one  fire  would  have  kindled  another, 
and  his  errand  of  peace  ministered  only  to  fresh  war:  a 
result  which  a  truthful  historian  could  never  have  passed  over 
in  silence,  had  it  ensued — still  less  recorded,  without  further 
explanation,  the  fact  of  a  Greek  Emperor  receiving  communion 
from  a  later  Pope.  As  we  shall  be  brought  back  to  this 
topic  presently,  it  need  not  be  pursued  here  further  than  to 
remark  that  John  the  legate  was  himself  a  native  of  Antioch, 
and  was  the  first  of  seven  Easterns  who  became  successively 
Bishops  of  Rome. 

27.  From  Bede  we  may  be  not  unnaturally  brought  to 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  of  Rome,  whom  he  lovingly  calls  the 
apostle  of  his  countrymen,  and  then  go  backwards  from  him — 

*  A.D.  714.  Migne,    Pat.   Lot.   cxxv. ;   and  De 

*  De  Corp,  et  Sang.  Bom.  g.  ix,  2.        6'ar.  Vit.  c.  9. 
'  In    Fere.   Salovi.    p.    765,    ap. 
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for  his  predecessors  are  by  no  means  as  explicit  as  he  was. 
And  we  may  begin  with  a  characteristic  anecdote  told  of  that 
apostle  by  his  biographer,  Paul  Winfrid  as  he  is  called,  also 
the  historian  of  the  Lombards,  whose  Homiliarium  shows  his 
acquaintance  with  earlier  times  than  his  own. 

S.  Gregory  was  administering  communion  one  day  accord- 
ing to  the  solemn  form  then,  as  now,  in  use  :  '  Corpus  Domini ' 
&c.,  when  he  saw  a  woman  among  the  intending  communi- 
cants smile.  Passing  her  over,  accordingly,  till  all  was  over, 
he  sent  for  and  called  upon  her  to  explain  her  conduct.  She 
excused  herself  on  the  ground  that  she  happened  to  have 
made  the  bread  with  her  own  hands  that  day  which  she  saw 
him  use.  S.  Grregory  begged  his  people  to  join  him  in  prayer 
that  her  incredulity  might  be  removed,*  but  addressed  her 
himself  in  these  words  : — 

'  Learn,  I  say,  to  believe  the  Truth,  who  has  testified : 
"  The  bread  which  I  give  is  My  flesh.  .  .  ."  But  our  Maker, 
conscious  of  our  infirmities,  by  the  same  power  with  which 
He  created  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  fabricated  a  body 
for  Himself  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  out  of  the 
flesh  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  converts  bread  and  wine  mixed 
with  water,  their  species  remaining  unchanged,  by  the  sancti- 
ti cation  of  His  Spirit  at  the  Catholic  prayer,  for  our  sakes, 
into  His  own  flesh  and  blood.  .  .  .'  ^ 

S.  Gregory  would  have  said  '  into  the  sacrament  of  His 
own  flesh  and  blood,'  agreeably  with  all  previous  Fathers, 
and  with  Venerable  Bede  whom  we  have  just  left.  Indeed, 
his  biographer  himself  would  be  searched  in  vain  for  any 
stronger  expression  in  his  other  works,  including  even  the 
'  Homiliarium,'  or  collection  of  Homilies  for  the  Christian  year, 

'  This  is  said  to  have  boen  re-  verse   by   Paul    himself,    De    Gent. 

moved  by  a  miracle,  to  which   as  Langoh.   i.    26.      The    second    may 

well  as  to  the  word  ♦  species '  we  shall  compare  with  the  similitiido  j^anis 

1)6    brought   back  hereafter.      The  et  vini,  mixed  up  with  a  quotation 

first   is  of   a  piece  with  those   re-  from  S.  Hilary,  but  not  sanctioned 

corded  of  S.  Benedict  in  the  second  by  him, 
book  of  the  Dialogues  attributed  to  ■   Vit.  §  23. 

^.  Gregory,   and   supplemented    in 
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drawn  up  by  him  at  the  request  of  Charlemagne.  The  prob- 
ability, then,  is,  that  we  owe  the  expression,  '  into  His  own 
Hesh  and  blood,'  to  the  pen  of  a  later  scribe.  S.  Gregory  says 
himself,  anyhow,  in  the  plainest  terms  : — 

'The  Lamb  is  eaten  at  night,  because  it  is  under  a 
sacrament  now  (or,  only ')  that  we  receive  the  Lord's  body, 
when  as  yet  our  own  consciences  are,  in  their  turn,  hid  from 
our  eyes.  .  .  .  He,  therefore,  who  would  celebrate  the 
Paschal  solemnity  with  joy,  should  neither  eat  his  Lamb  raw, 
nor  sodden  at  all  with  water,  as  though  desirous  of  fathoming 
the  depths  of  His  Incarnation  with  human  wisdom,  or 
believing  Him  to  be  mere  man ;  but  should  eat  of  His  flesh 
roast  with  fire,  as  knowing  the  dispensation  of  the  whole 
thing  to  be  vested  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  . 
Again  :  '  Whatever  remains  of  the  Lamb  we  burn  luith  fire 
when  we  hand  over  humbly  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
everything  that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  understand  or  dis- 
cern in  His  Incarnation.'  ^ 

Again,  on  the  sixth  of  the  Penitential  Psalms  : — 

'  W^ho  can  express  the  mercy  that  condescended  to  redeem 
mankind  by  the  shedding  of  His  precious  blood,  and  to  im- 
part to  his  members  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  His  own  life- 
giving  body  and  blood,  by  receiving  which  His  body,  which 
is  the  Church,  is  both  fed  and  given  to  drink :  is  both  washed 
and  sanctified  ?  '  ^ 

One  more  passage  shall  be  given,  on  account  of  its  liturg- 
ical import : — 

'  On  these  grounds,  then,  let  us  reflect  what  manner  of 
sacrifice  for  us  this  is,  which  is  always  imitating  for  our 
forgiveness  the  passion  of  the  only-begotten  Son.  For  whicli 
of  the  faithful  can  doubt  that  at  the  moment  of  its  being 
offered,  heaven  is  opened  at  the  voice  of  the  celebrant,  choirs 
of  angels  are  present  at  this  mystery  of  Jesus  Christ,  things 
below  are  brought  into  communion  with  things  above,  things 

•  The     Latin     word    is    '  modo,'  -  In  Evan.  11.^  Horn.  xxii.  7-8. 

which  may  mean  either,  '  §  11  ed.  Ben. 
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of  earth  with  things  of  heaven,  oneness  established  between 
tilings  visible  and  things  invisible.'  ^ 

When  he  says  *  at  the  voice  of  the  celebrant,'  he  means 
of  course  what  he  said  in  the  story  related  of  him  by  his 
biographer,  *  at  the  Catholic  prayer ' :  the  prayer  his  prede- 
cessor Vigilius  had  half  a  century  before  called  '  the  canonical 
prayer,'  but  which  he  himself,  in  writing  to  John,  Bishop  of 
Syracuse,  prefers  calling  '  the  prayer '  jpar  excellence,  as  it 
had  been  called  by  a  Roman  prelate  two  hundred  years 
earlier.  Innocent  I.,  adopting  its  previous  designation  in 
Grreek  by  S.  Justin,^  when  Greek,  not  Latin,  was  the  lan- 
guage most  spoken,  or  at  any  rate  best  understood,  by 
Christians  at  Rome. 

S.  Gregory,  by  going  back  to  the  old  name  of  this  prayer, 
testifies  to  his  own  sense  of  its  importance. 

28.  S.  Gelasius,  one  hundred  years  earlier,  argues  on  the 
effect  produced  by  it  in  a  way  that  would  be  quite  past  un- 
derstanding on  the  supposition  that  the  Roman  liturgy  con- 
tained no  such  prayer  in  his  time ;  doubly  so,  when  it  is 
considered  that  his  country  was  Africa,  where  everything 
turned  on  this  prayer  in  the  liturgy  then,  as  we  have  seen. 
In  short,  the  inference  suggested  by  both  facts  together  is 
surely,  that  either  he  found  this  prayer  in  the  Roman  liturgy 
when  he  became  Pope,  or  inserted  it  there  before  writing 
this  tract.  For  in  this  tract  he  distinctly  follows  Theodoret 
(who  will  be  quoted  further  on)  in  developing  an  argument 
against  Eutychianism  from  what  he  testifies,  equally  with 
Theodoret,  was  then  the  received  teaching  of  the  Church  on 
the  Eucharist.  It  is  observable  that  this  tract  was  quoted 
in  several  extracts  with  high  approval  by  S.  Fulgentius  in 
Africa,  who  was  contemporary  with  him,*  and  by  John  II.,* 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  next  generation  at  Rome ;  a 
further  proof  that  the  ritual  and  teaching  of  both  Churches 

'  Dial.  iv.  08.  2  See  below,  pp.  122-3. 

»  Ep.  xiv.  19,  ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  Ixv.  409. 
*  JJj).  ii.  ib.  Ixvi.  23.  " 
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was  then  identic  so  far,  besides  being  in  accord  with  Theo- 
doret,  and,  through  him,  with  the  East.  This,  accordingly,  was 
the  teacliing  of  the  Roman  Church  under  Pope  Gelasius : — 

*  Certainly  the  sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
which  we  receive  are  divine  things  ;  as  it  is  owing  to  them, 
and  through  them,  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature ;  although  the  substance  or  nature  of  the  bread  and  wine 
ceases  not  to  exist.  And  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  image  and 
the  likeness  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  that  are  cele- 
brated in  the  performance  of  the  mysteries.  We  say  there- 
fore, with  good  reason,  that  we  must  not  think  of  Christ 
Himself  differently  from  what  we  profess,  celebrate,  and 
receive  in  those  representations  of  Him :  to  wit,  that  as  the 
elements  there  pass  into  that  substance  which  is  Divine,  hy 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without,  however,  departing 
from  their  proper  nature  ;  so  they  likewise  demonstrate  that 
prime  mystery,  whose  power  and  efficacy  they  truly  represent, 
to  be  for  ever  one  Christ  because  both  real  and  entire  ;  the 
properties  of  its  components  remaining  intact.'  ^ 

Gelasius  and  Gregory  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  hundred  years,  as  has  been  said ;  and  both  are  credited 
with  Sacramentaries  into  which  we  shall  have  to  look  critic- 
ally later,  as  now  printed,  on  this  point.  Meanwhile  that 
fact  alone  suggests  a  reason  for  enlarging  on  some  phenomena 
presented  to  us  in  history,  during  the  interval  separating 
between  them,  and  during  the  ages  preceding  the  earlier  of 
them,  likely  to  assist  us  in  forming  an  estimate  of  that 
liturgy  which  they  are  said  to  have  revised  in  turn. 

The  late  Dean  Milman  was  the  first  to  awaken  and  arouse 
public  attention  to  the  broad  fact,  which  others  have  since 
developed  and  applied  in  detail,  that  for  about  the  first  three 
centuries  the  Christians  of  Rome  formed  practically,  not  so 
much  a  Latin,  as  a  Greek-speaking  Church.  *  And  many 
vestiges  and  traditions,'  he  adds,  'show   that   their  ritual, 

'  Max.  Jiibl.  Pnt.  viii.  700-7,  been  disputed.  It  is  printed  in 
where  Labbe  frankly  concedes  its  Routh,  Script.  Eccl.  ii,  493,  with 
genuineness,  which  had  till  then      notes. 
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their  liturgy,  was  Greek.' '  This  opens  a  page  that  had 
never  been  cut  before.  Certainly,  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  Christian  brotherhood  of  his  day  at  Rome  by  S.  Paul 
was  written,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  Grreek  ;  and  if  S.  Mark 
subsequently  composed  his  Gospel,  as  tradition  says,^  for  the 
special  benefit  of  those  to  whom  S.  Peter  had  preached, 
S.  Peter  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  preached  in  a 
different  language  from  what  S.  Mark  employed  for  his 
Gospel.  But  if  S.  Peter  preached  to  the  Roman  Christians 
in  Greek,  the  liturgy  which  he  used  himself  and  delivered 
to  them  for  use  must  have  been  in  Greek  also.  Now,  in 
whose  Church  was  the  Eucharist  first  celebrated,  and  a 
liturgy,  therefore,  first  used  ?  In  that  of  Jerusalem,^  in  that 
of  S.  James — the  first  Church  that  had  a  bishop  appointed  to 
it :  and  appointed  to  it  by  Christ,  (if  we  may  believe  tradition'*) 
whose  cousin  he  was.  Whether  the  first  Eucharist  was  cele- 
brated by  him  or  by  S.  Peter,  it  matters  not :  ^  Jerusalem 
was  the  see — the  Church — in  which  it  took  place  ;  and  the 
liturgy  then  used  must  have  remained  a  fixture  there,  to 
whatever  other  Churches  it  may  have  been  imported  from 
thence  :  and  its  language  Greek,  however  soon  afterwards 
translated  into  other  tongues.  S.  Peter,  it  is  clear,  could 
have  carried  no  other  liturgy  with  him  to  Rome  than  this ; 
nor  used  it  in  any  language  but  Greek  while  there.  The 
liturgy,  then,  of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  be  thus  identic 
with  that  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  at  its  commencement. 
How  far  will  this  assumed  fact  harmonise  with  the  following 
recorded  facts  ?    Of  the  thirty  bishops  of  Rome  from  S.  Peter 


'  Latin  Christianity,  o.  i. 
2  Euseb.  K  H.  ii.  15. 
'  Acts  ii.  42  and  46. 

*  lb.  vii.  19,  and  Vales,  ad  I. 

*  Durand.  Rat.  iv.  1,  7,  says  the 
first  Mass  was  celebrated  at  Jeru- 
salem by  S.  James ;  while  S.  Peter 
was  the  first  to  celebrate  Mass  at 
Antioch,  and  S.  Mark  at  Alexandria. 
He  eroes  a  step  further  (§  10),  and 
dtolares  that    the    Eucharist    was 


celebrated  in  Hebrew  by  the  primi- 
tive Church,  and  that  it  was  not 
celebrated  in  Greek  even,  till  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  by  the  Eastern 
Church.  He  omits  to  state  when  it 
was  first  celebrated  in  Latin  by  the 
Western  C  hurch  or  by  Rome.  Nor 
can  Bona  tell  {Rer.  lAturg.  i.  5,  4). 
Martene,  quoted  further  on,  supplies 
some  suggestive  data. 
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to  Melchiades  inclusive,  the  names  of  at  least  half  are  Greek 
names.  One  of  them,  S.  Anicetus,  was  bishop  when  S.  Poly- 
carp  visited  Rome ;  and,  although  at  issue  with  him  on  the 
Easter  question,  S.  Irenseus  tells  us,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  he 
let  S.  Polycarp  celebrate  the  Eucharist  at  his  church  in  his 
presence.^  Had  consecration  been  performed  in  one  way 
according  to  the  Roman  liturgy,  and  in  another  according  to 
that  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  then,  how  could  S.  Anicetus 
have  conceded,  or  S.  Polycarp  accepted,  this  privilege  ?  But 
if  S.  John  carried  with  him  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia 
the  identic  liturgy  that  S.  Peter  carried  with  him  to  Rome, 
and  it  was  still  used  at  both  places  in  Greek,  S.  Polycarp 
would  have  celebrated  for  S.  Anicetus,  as  for  his  own  flock  at 
home.  Twenty-five  years  more  bring  us  to  the  first  out- 
burst on  the  question  which  they  had  discussed  amicably — 
that  of  keeping  Easter.  Now  this  whole  controversy  between 
Victor  and  the  Churches  sympathising  with  him  in  the  East 
on  one  side,  and  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other, 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  by  all  in  Greek :  and 
S.  Irenaeus  in  moderating  between  them  writes  to  Victor  in 
the  same  tongue.  Fifty  years  later,  when  the  question  of 
rebaptising  arose,  we  find  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  writing 
his  first  letter  on  baptism  in  Greek  to  Stephen  of  Rome : 
his  second  to  Xystus  the  successor  of  Stephen ;  his  third 
to  Philemon,  his  fourth  to  Dionysius,  both  presbyters  of  the 
same  Church  ;  and  his  fifth  to  Xystus,  who  was  still  their 
bishop.^  Dionysius,  to  whom  his  fourth  letter  was  addressed, 
as  Bishop  of  Rome  published  a  work  in  Greek  against 
Sabellius  himself.^  It  is  as  though  prelates  and  presbyters 
of  the  Roman  Church  alike  were  Greeks  just  then  ;  and  that 
Greek  was  the  language  which  they  employed  in  all  cases 
where  they  could.  Positively,  but  for  a  few  stray  letters  in 
Latin  from  Cornelius  and  Lucius,  and  now  and  then  from 

*  '  Hunc  honorem  Anicetus  ponti-  se,  quod  in  primis  notandum  est.' — 

fex  Romanus  habuit  venerabili  seni  Vales,  ad  Kuseh.  E.  II.  v.  24.  . 
Polycarpo,  ut  ilium  in  ecclesia,  sacra  ^  Euseb.  E.  II.  vii,  5. 

facere  sineret,  et  quidem  praesente  '  S.  Atb.  De  Dec.  Xic.  Si/n.  §  26. 
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the  Roman  clergy  to  S.  Cyprian,  and  a  sorry  treatise  (now 
given  to  the  Roman  presbyter  Novatian)  on  the  Trinity,  we 
should  be  without  ecclesiastical  proof  that  Latin  was  really 
current  in  the  Church  of  Rome  till  the  Roman  empire  be- 
came Christian.  And  even  later,  during  the  whole  time 
passed  at  Rome  by  S.  Athanasius,  not  a  single  letter  in  Latin 
of  his  host  Julius,  then  bishop,  has  come  down  to  us  having 
the  least  claim  to  be  genuine.  All  his  genuine  letters  are 
written  in  Greek ;  the  Creed  submitted  to  him  by  Marcellus, 
the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  the  Eusebians,  in  the  same 
tongue.  The  first  decretal  epistle  written  in  Latin  by  a 
Bishop  of  Rome,  now  allowed  to  be  genuine,  was  addressed 
to  Himerius,  Bishop  of  Tarragona,  by  Siricius,  A.D.  385.  This 
epistle  treats  at  starting  of  baptism.  The  next  immediately 
following  it  in  the  collection  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  ^  is  the 
first  of  Innocent  I.  addressed  to  Decentius,  Bishop  of  Eugu- 
bium  in  Umbria,  a.d.  405,  and  dealing,  at  starting,  with 
questions  relating  to  the  Eucharist. 

29.  Innocent  tells  his  correspondent  that,  as  he  made  no 
doubt  of  his  having  often  visited  Rome,  and  attended  church 
there  with  him,  and  been  cognisant  of  the  manner  of  conse- 
crating the  mysteries  there,  together  with  other  esoteric 
practices,  he  need  do  no  more  than  answer  the  queries 
which  had  been  put  to  him.  Only  two  queries  had  been 
put  to  him  on  the  Eucharist :  and  it  is  to  his  decision  on  the 
first,  and  his  own  manner  of  re-stating  the  second,  that  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid. 

Both  questions  referred  only  to  a  similar  point  of  order 
in  the  ritual:  (1)  Was  the  kiss  of  peace  to  be  given  before 
consecration,  or  after  ?  (2)  Were  the  names  of  those  who 
supplied  bread  and  wine  for  the  oblation  to  be  recited  before 
consecration  of  the  oblation,  or  after  ?  According  to  his 
correspondent,  the  kiss  of  peace  was,  in  some  Churches, 
ordered  to  be  given  ante  confecta  niysteria — *  before  consecra- 
tion of  the  mysteries.'    Innocent  will  not  go  further  into  that 

>  Migne,  Pat.  Laf.  Ixvii.  238. 
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point  than  to  answer  peremptorily,  '  cum  jpost  omnia,  quse 
aperire  non  debeo,  pax  sit  necessario  indicenda.'     In  other 
words,   it    could    only   be   given    after   consecration.      The 
extreme  relevancy  borne  by  this  decision  to  the  problem  we 
have  to  solve  can  scarce  be  exaggerated,  especially  coupled 
with  what  follows — ^De  nominibus  recitaudis,'  says  Innocent, 
'  antequam  precem  sacerdos  facial  .  .  .'  ^ — that  is,  '  As  to 
reciting  the  names  before  the  celebrant  makes  the  prayer.' 
To  this  phrase  '  the  'prayer '  par  excellence,  detached  from 
its    context,    attention    has    already   been    called.      In    the 
connection  in  which    it  stands   here,  with  the  decision  of 
Innocent  preceding  it  on  the  kiss  of  peace,  it  may  serve 
to  open  a  door  that  has  hitherto  been  kept  locked.     Down 
to  the  first   years  of  the    fifth   century   not   a   word     had 
been  breathed  on  the  Roman  liturgy  by  friend  or  foe.     For 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  Greek   might  have  been 
its    language    till    then.     Innocent    is    the    first   to    break 
silence  respecting  any  part  of  it — Innocent,  the  correspond- 
ent of  S.  Augustine  and  the  heads  of  the  Latin  Church  of 
North  Africa.     His  manner  of  speaking   of  it  is  j^recisely 
theirs.     '  Ante  confecta  mysteria  '  finds  its  pendant  in  '  ante- 
quam illud,  quod  est  in  Domini  mensa,  incipiat  benedici  '  of 
S.  Augustine :  ^    '  quae  aperire    non  debeo,'  in  his   '  norunt 
fideles.'^     But  when  he  rules  that  the  kiss  of  j^eace  should 
always  be  given  after  consecration,  he  then  and  thus  identi- 
fies his  liturgy  with  that  of  the  African  Church  as  against 
that  of  Jerusalem  under  S.  Cyril.     When  he  uses  the  phrase 
'  antequam  precem  sacerdos  faciat,'  he  further  identifies  his 
liturgy  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  under  S.  Cyril, 
through  that  of  the  African  Church.     The  single  diff"erence 
between  the  North  African  liturgy  commented  upon  by  S. 

'  Palmer,  in  giving  this  passage  and    Migne,  and    they    notice    no 

{Orig.     Lit.   i.    119,    note),  'ante-  other. 

(juam    \)xeces    sacerdos,'    &c.,     has  ^  Ep.  ad  Pmil.  cyiiis..  \Cy. 

copied   a    simple    misprint,    nega-  '  In  Johan.  Erang.  c.  vi.,  .tract, 

lived  by  6?/a  orafione  two  lines  on.  xxvi.  13. 
Frtcem  is  the  reading  of  Gallandius 
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Augustine  and  that  of  Jerusalem  by  S.  Cyril,  consists  in  the 
place  given  to  the  kiss  of  peace.  '  Consecration  having  been 
effected,'  says  S.  Augustine,  '  we  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer : 
after  which  is  said,  "  Peace  be  with  you."  Whereupon 
Christians  salute  each  other  with  a  holy  kiss.'  At  Jeru- 
salem the  very  first  words  put  into  the  month  of  the  deacon 
are,  '  Eeceive  one  another :  let  us  embrace  one  another,'  in 
commencing  the  liturgy.  Innocent  testifies  to  both  usages, 
in  pronouncing  for  that  of  a  Latin-speaking  Church,  though, 
had  he  looked  farther  west,  he  would  have  found  Spain  in 
agreement  with  Jerusalem  on  that  head.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Churches  of  both  Jerusalem  and  North  Africa, 
consecration  of  the  Eucharist  was  held  to  be  effected  by  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Grhost ;  only  the  prayer  invoking  His 
action  was  called  '  epiklesis '  at  Jerusalem,  in  North  Africa 
'  the  prayer  ' — the  jprayer  of  the  sacrifice,  by  S.  Fulgentius : 
the  mystical  prayer,  by  S.  Augustine.  Innocent  is  again  at 
one  with  the  Latin-speaking  Church  as  regards  the  name  ; 
while  by  employing  the  phrase  '  before  the  celebrant  makes 
the  prayer  '  to  express  before  consecration,  he  shows  that  he 
is  at  one  with  both  Churches  as  regards  the  thing.  Could 
his  meaning  be  disputed,  it  would  be  fixed  indisputably  by 
the  explicit  statement  of  his  successor  Gelasius,  within  the 
same  century,  that  the  transformation  of  the  elements  into 
the  sacrament  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
— agreeably  with  the  teaching  of  S.  Augustine,  contem- 
porary with  Innocent ;  and  of  S.  Fulgentius,  contemporary 
with  Gelasius.  Finally,  let  it  be  pointed  out  also  that,  in 
answer  to  a  subsequent  question  Innocent  has  been  understood 
to  establish  another  item  of  agreement  between  his  Church 
and  the  East — viz.  in  testifying  that  the  bread  used  by  him 
in  consecrating  the  Eucharist  was  leavened.^  All,  therefore, 
that  has  been  adduced  from  this  decretal  epistle,  the  first  of 

'  Serm.  ccxxvii,  ed.  Ben. 

-  'Fermentum   a  nobis  confectum':  §5.     Comp.    Bona,  JRer.  L'lturg.  i. 
23   8. 
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its  kind,  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the  Eucharist,  points  all  in  one 
direction,  proving  clearly  that  the  Church  of  Kome  was  at 
one  then  with  all  the  other  Churches  of  the  West  and  East 
hitherto  gone  through,  in  having  a  formal  prayer  in  her 
liturgy  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  ascribing 
consecration  of  the  sacrament  exclusively  to  His  action.  If 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  between  Innocent  and  Gelasius  have 
been  reticent  on  this  subject  in  their  extant  works,  at  least 
they  cannot  be  quoted  for  any  different  teaching  or  practice. 

30.  S.  Leo,  from  whom  of  all  others,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected most  definite  support  to  their  testimony,  being 
himself  credited  with  a  Sacramentary  prior  in  time  to 
theirs,  has  but  one  liturgical  allusion  in  his  extant  sermons, 
and  that  calling  for  remark  upon  other  grounds.  Address- 
ing those  who  dallied  with  Eutychianism,  he  says : — 

'  You  ought  to  come  to  the  holy  table  to  communicate 
nothing  doubting  in  the  truth  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  For  what  is  taken  with  the  mouth  is  believed  by 
faith",  and  "Amen"  is  answered  in  vain  by  those  who 
reason  against  w^hat  they  receive.'  ^ 

The  interest  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
clearly  borrowed  from  Tertullian,  with  a  new  application. 
Eutyches  asserted  that  the  body  which  Christ  assumed  had 
ceased  to  exist :  Mareion,  ages  before,  denied  that  it  ever 
had  a  real  existence.  The  answer  of  Tertullian  ^  to  Mareion 
was,  that  Christ,  in  instituting  the  sacrament,  said :  '  This 
is  My  body.'  The  answer  of  S.  Leo  to  the  Eutychian  is,  that 
each  communicant,  in  receiving  the  same,  says  '  Amen.' 
A  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
supplies  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  Alluding  to  the 
custom  of  communicating  infants,  he  says  : — 

'  In  that  mystical  distribution  of  spiritual  alimentation, 
what  is  given  and  taken  amounts  to  this  :  that,  by  virtue 
of  the  heavenly  food  thus  received,  we  pass  into  the  flesh  of 
Him  who  became  our  flesh.'  ^ 

'  Serm.  sci.  3,  ed.  Migne.     ^  C.  Marc.  iv.  40.      '  Ej).  lix.  2,  ed.  Migne. 
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This  is  as  clearly  borrowed  from  S.  Augustine^  as  the 
other  from  TertuUian.  S.  Leo  was  evidently  no  stranger  to 
the  sacramental  teaching  of  the  African  Church.  And  of  the 
'  sanctifying  grace  '  which  it  appertained  to  the  Holy  G-host 
to  bestow,  he  says  in  a  third  passage  :— 

'  Sine  hac  gratia  nulla  unqnam  instituta  sacraTnenta, 
nulla  smit  celebmta  mysteria :  ut  eadem  semjper  fuerit 
virtus  charisma  turn,  quamvis  non  eadem  fuerit  mensura 
donorum.'  ^  On  this  point  he  expressed  the  current  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  Catholic  world. 

Between  S.  Grelasius  and  S.  Grregory  we  have  still 
clearer  indications  of  the  continuance  of  the  same  ritual  and 
teaching  at  Rome. 

31.  Of  Agapetus  (the  only  Bishop  of  Rome  that  was  ever 
allowed  to  pronounce  the  deposition  of  a  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople in  a  Constantinopolitan  synod,  and  then  to  have  the 
honour  of  consecrating  his  successor)  a  curious  anecdote  was 
told  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  his  death  by  a  Roman  abbot 
named  Theodore,  to  this  effect : — 

Agapetus  had  the  bishop  of  a  small  town  near  Rome, 
called  Rumelli,  delated  to  him  for  misconduct,  and  the  Pope, 
without  further  inquiry,  sent  him  to  prison  unheard ;  but  on 
the  Saturday  night  following,  Agapetus,  to  his  surprise,  was 
ordered  in  a  vision,  not  merely  to  release,  but  to  let  the 
culprit  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  his  own  stead  on  Sunday _ 
The  bishop  accordingly  took  his  place  that  morning  at  the 
altar,  where  a  number  of  Roman  clergy  were  collected  round 
the  Pope.  But  when  he  came  to  the  prayer  for  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  paused  and,  after  several  vain  efforts, 
was  unable  to  proceed.  '  He  could  go  no  further,'  he  said, 
'  till  an  unworthy  deacon  then  present  was  removed.'  The 
Pope  forthwith  ordered  the  deacon  to  withdraw,  the  prayer 

'  '  Mysterium  vestrum  in  mensa  Christi  ut  verum  sit  Amen.' — Serm. 

Dominica   positum  est ;  mysterium  cclxxxi.  in  die  Pentecost,  postrem., 

vestrum   accipitis.  .  .  .  Audis  enim  ;  ed.  Ben. 

"  Corpus    Christi  "  ;    et     respondes  *  Serm.  Ixxvi.  3,  ed.  Migne.  . 
"  Amen."      Esto  membrum  corporis 
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was  gone  through,  and  all  present,  including  the  Pope,  wit- 
nessed a  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  anecdote  was  neither  told  nor  recorded  for  any 
controversial  or  party  purpose,  but  as  details  of  conversation 
between  a  host  and  his  guests.^  Divested  of  all  its  acces- 
sories, therefore,  the  liturgical  fact  underlying  it  stands  out 
in  high  relief  and  proclaims  itself.  The  liturgy  which  was 
used  on  that  occasion  must  have  been  the  Roman,  and  its 
prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  elements  its 
consecration-prayer. 

A.D.  536  was  the  year  in  which  Agapetus  consecrated 
Mennas  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  in  the  room  of  Anthimus, 
having  been  sent  thither  himself  on  a  mission  from  the 
Gothic  king  Theodatus.     He  died  there  the  same  year. 

32.  Vigiiius,  who  succeeded  him,  saw  more  perhaps  of 
Constantinople  than  any  Bishop  of  Rome  before  or  since, 
and  during  all  the  seven  weary  years  of  his  detention  there 
must  have  been  jealously  watched  in  everything  that  he  did  or 
said  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  whose  prisoner  he  virtually 
was,  and  by  whom  he  was  constantly  taken  to  task  for  his 
theological  utterances.  Had  he  left  nothing  behind  him  on 
the  Eucharist  to  testify  to  his  practice,  could  we  suppose 
that,  had  there  been  anything  different  in  his  manner  of 
celebrating  it  from  the  ritual  then  observed  in  every  Con- 
stantinopolitan  church  without  exception,  he  would  not 
sooner  or  later  have  been  detected  by  the  lynx-eyed  Emperor 
and  made  to  render  account  of  each  act  ?  But  the  fact  is, 
what  he  has  said  himself  on  the  subject  both  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  story  told  of  his  immediate  predecessor  and 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  might  have  watched 
him  celebrate  the  Eucharist  every  day  of  his  enforced  stay 
without  discovering  any  perceptible  difference  between  the 
consecration-prayer  then  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
his  own.     For  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Vigiiius,  two  years 

'  The  guests  were  John  Moschus,  and  S.  Sophronius  his  friend  and 
who  records  it  {Prat.  Spirit,  c.  1 50,  fellow-traveller,  who  became  patri- 
ap.  Migne,  Pat.   Gr.  Ixxxvii.  3015,       arch  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  629. 
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after  he  became  Pope,  to  Profuturus,  Bishop  of  Braga,  fresh 
and  important  light  is  thrown  upon  the  Roman  liturgy  by 
him  in  acquainting  his  correspondent  that  it  consisted,  as  it 
still  consists,  of  two  parts,  the  first  part  varying  with  the 
festivals,  the  second  part  admitting  of  no  change.  This 
distinction  had  never  been  drawn  before  ;  and  this  division 
holds  good  still.  We  must  not,  however,  by  any  means 
jump  from  hence  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  existing 
names  of  those  parts  were  the  names  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  then,  or  that  the  contents  of  either  part  were 
the  same  then  as  now.  Vigilius  himself  assigns  no  name  to 
the  first  part,  but  merely  notes  that  for  Easter  and  Ascension, 
Pentecost  and  Epiphany,  with  other  festivals,  special  com- 
memorations, suitable  to  the  occasion,  were  appointed ; 
accordingly  these  changed  with  the  season — and,  he  might 
have  added,  with  the  country  too.  For  we  must  not  fail  to 
notice  the  possible  bearing  of  this  distinction  on  the  well- 
known  query  put  to  S.  Gregory  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  apostle 
respecting  '  consuetudo  missarum,'  ^  nor  the  still  earlier,  if 
authentic,^  statement  of  John  III.  about  '  ofiBcia  missarum  ' 
in  reply  to  Edald,  Archbishop  of  Vienne.  Granting  that 
the  '  missse '  mentioned  in  both  letters  include  celebra- 
tions of  what  is  now  popularly  called  the  Mass — which  is 
far  from  certain,  for  in  ancient  times  *  missa '  was  a  general 
name  for  every  part  of  divine  service,  as  Bingham  conclu- 
sively shows — Vigilius  as  good  as  tells  us  that  the  queries 
in  each  case  relate  to  the  first  half  of  the  liturgy  and  to 

'  Ap.  Becle,  E.  H.  i.  27.  varie  apnd  diversas  ecclesias  fiant : 

'  No  such  a  name  as  Edald  occiirs  aliter    enim    Alexandrina    ecclesia, 

among  the  archbishops   of  Vienne  aliter        Hierosolymitana,        aliter 

till     the    eighth     cimtury     {Gall.  Ephesina,     aliter     Romana     facit ; 

Christicm.  xvi.  4  and  35),  and  the  cujns    morem    et    instituta     debet 

only  other  letter  attributed  to  this  servare    ecclesia    tua,    quie  funda- 

Pope    has    long    been    pronounced  menta     sancti     habitus      ab      ilLl 

spurious.     Migne,   Pat.  Lot.  Ixxii.  sumpsit.'      If  genuine,   this  letter 

13-18.     This  letter,  which  is  given  must   have  been   written  by   John 

also  by    Mansi,  follows   it,  and   is  VII.,  who  was  a  Greek,  became  Pope 

made  to  say  :  '  Dn  officiis  missarum,  A.D.  707,  and  wrote  to  King  Ethel- 

de   quibus  in  literis  vestris  requis-  red  in  favour  of  Wilfrid  of  York, 
istis,     sciat    charitas    vestra,    (j^uia 
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that  alone.  *  The  tenor  observed  by  us  in  consecrating  the 
gifts  offered  to  God,'  says  Vigilius,  *  is  ahuays  the  same.  .  .  . 
Wherefore  we  have  sent  you  the  text  of  the  canonical  prayer, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  received  from  apostolic 
tradition,  appended  below\'  ^ 

The  context  alone  shows  that  by  the  '  canonical  prayer ' 
he  means  the  prayer  by  which  he  *  consecrated  the  gifts 
offered  to  God,'  and  whose  '  tenor  was  always  the  same  ' — in 
other  words,  the  prayer  invoking  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  offerings  of  bread  and  wine.  To  this  prayer, 
it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  S.  Gregory  refuses  pointedly 
to  endorse  the  application  of  the  novel  term  '  Canon  '  by  his 
Sicilian  interrogator.  Rather  he  will  go  back  himself  to 
the  days  of  the  first  Innocent  and  call  it  once  and  again 
'  the  prayer.'^  Yet  in  the  next  breath  he  seems  to  derogate 
from  it  by  attributing  its  composition  to  '  a  scholastic '  or 
learned  man,  instead  of  deriving  it  from  '  apostolic  tradition ' 
with  Vigilius.  What  explanation  can  be  given  of  this 
apparent  contradiction  ?  The  simplest  possible.  If  S.  Peter 
brought  a  liturgy  to  Rome  with  him,  it  must  have  been  in 
Greek.  Being  in  Greek,  it  must  have  been,  in  process  of 
time,  translated  into  Latin.  Mere  bilinguists  were  then 
employed  to  translate.  S.  Gregory,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  uncouth  dress  in  which  it  had  come  down  to  him, 
naturally  decided  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  work  of 
an  Apostle,  and  assigned  it  on  that  account  solely  to  the 
scholastic,  a  Greek  perhaps,  whose  translation  it  was ;  while 
testifying,  at  the  same  time,  to  those  traces  of  its  original — 
the  Kyrie  eleisons  and  Alleluias — which  that  scholastic  had 
shrunk  from  meddling  with,  and  which  it  therefore  to  this 
day  retains.  In  the  Office  for  Baptism  of  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary  we  have  the  Greek  of  the  Niceno-ConstantinojDolitan 
Creed  given  at  full  length  in  Latin  characters,  and  a  rubric 

•  Ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  Ixix.  ]8.  ^  Ej).  lib.  ix.  ep.  12,  ed.  Ben. 
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directs  that  Creed  to  be  recited  on  all  occasions  in  both 
tongues.' 

One  remark  more  before  quitting  this  celebrated  letter. 

S.  Grregory  declares  in  it  that  some  friends  of  his  Sicilian 
interviewer — Greeks  or  Latins,  he  could  not  say  which — had 
murmured  at  his  arrangements,  asking  how  he  could  expect 
to  succeed  in  keeping  down  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
when  he  followed  its  customs  in  every  particular.^  After 
such  a  sweeping  accusation,  the  points  actually  pressed 
against  him  in  the  discussion  that  ensued  must  appear  to 
the  reader  so  surprisingly  few,  and  so  much  more  surprisingly 
trivial,  as  to  suggest  that  either  S.  Gregory  found  the  Con  • 
stantinopolitan  liturgy  so  like  the  Eoman  that  there  were 
no  other  items  to  be  borrowed  from  it ;  or  else  that  he 
deliberately  passed  over  all  the  changes  then  being  imported 
into  the  Roman  from  it  of  real  importance  without  a  word. 
\^'hich  alternative  seems  more  probable  of  the  two  we  shall 
have  to  consider  and  decide  later.  Meanwhile  let  attention 
be  renewed  generally  to  the  Eastern  influences  still  dominat- 
ing at  Rome  through  constant  intercourse — broken  off,  in- 
deed, now  and  then,  but  only  to  be  found  more  and  more 
indispensable  when  resumed — with  the  capital  to  which  the 
seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred.  It  was  not  merely 
that  the  secular  post  of  apocrisiarius  at  Constantinople  was 
often  a  stepping-stone  to  the  spiritual  post  of  pontiff  at 
Rome  (as  it  had  proved  in  the  three  cases  of  Vigilius, 
Pelagius  I.  and  Gregory  I.  himself)  or  that  during  the  150 
years  immediately  succeeding  Gregory  no  fewer  of  his 
successors  than  ten  were  Greeks  by  race ;  but  it  was  really 
t  hat  all  the  Councils  received  as  oecumenical  up  to  the  seventh 
iiad  been  held  in  the  East ;  the  Creed  and  all  the  canons 

'   i\ruratori,  Lit.   Rom,,   i.  540-  2  celsis,'  but   even   the  Epistles   and 

\or)  )rfling      to     the      '  Turonensis  Gospels,   and     Lections    from    the 

Anon}'-mus,'    quoted     by     Martene  prophets,  used  to  follow  the  same 

{I)e  Ant.  Eccl.  Hit.  lib.   i.  part  ii.,  custom  at  times, 

c.   ?>,  art.   2,  §   fi-ll),   with  other  '■'  'Qui   ejus    consuetudinem   2^er 

writers,  not  only  tlie  '  Gloria  in  ex-  omnia  sequitur." 
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binding  on  the  whole  Church  framed  there  too  ;  and  Greek, 
not  Latin,  the  official  text  of  their  publication. 

All  these  broad  historical  facts  go  far,  indeed,  to  cor- 
roborate the  proof,  supplied  by  direct  evidence,  that  the  con- 
secration-prayer of  the  Roman  liturgy  was  then  identic,  and 
had  been  identic  from  the  earliest  age,  with  that  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  far  East,  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa,  Spain,  England 
and  P>ance,  together  with  other  Churches  not  yet  investig- 
ated, besides  explaining  the  preference  shown  by  S.  Grregory 
for  its  old  name,  his  warmth  in  defending  himself  when 
charged  with  having  borrowed  everything  from  Constantin- 
ople, his  generous  and  truly  Catholic  decision  on  the  whole 
matter — so  like  the  advice  given  by  him  to  our  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury — that  he  felt  himself  just  as  much 
bound  to  copy  from  his  subordinates,  when  he  could  copy 
from  them  with  profit,  as  to  correct  their  errors  when  they 
went  astray.  All  is  clear  up  to  this  point  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  advance  further  would  neces- 
sitate discussing  the  merits  of  the  Leonine,  Gelasian,  and 
G-regorian  Sacramentaries  in  their  existing  state,  and  would 
land  us  in  anachronisms  by  dealing  wdth  questions  at  which 
we  have  not  arrived. 

From  Rome,  then,  our  next  halting-place  will  be  North 
Italy. 

33.  Here  S.  Ambrose,  who  first  meets  us,  is  a  host  in 
himself,  quoted  only  from  his  acknowledged  works.  Pieces 
confessedly  spurious  that  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  and 
sentences  interpolated  in  his  genuine  works  to  give  colour  to 
them,  will  be  considered  with  others  of  the  same  kind  in  a 
separate  chapter  further  on. 

Now,  of  all  the  works  of  S.  Ambrose,  his  treatise  'De 
Spiritu  Sancto,'  which  is  in  three  books,  is  certainly  tbe 
best  authenticated  ;  for  S.  Jerome  was  attacked  by  Rufinus  ' 
for  having  maligned  it  during  his  lifetime,  as  having  been 
copied   from   the  work  of  Didymus   on  the   same   subject, 

'  Invect.  ii.  24,  ed.  Vallars. 

K  2 
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iilready  noticed.  Nor  can  the  Benedictine  editors  deny 
the  charge  to  have  been  well  founded.^  But  Didymus, 
as  I  pointed  out  and  tried  to  explain,^  makes  no  refer- 
ence throughout  his  work  to  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  we  know  from  other  sources  the  Alexandrian 
liturgy  then  contained.  S.  Ambrose  not  merely  draws  at- 
tention to  it,  but  enumerates  it  among  the  proofs  of  His 
Divinity. 

'  How  then,'  he  asks,  '  has  He  not  all  things  which  belong 
to  God,  Who  is  named  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  by  the 
priest  in  baptising ;  Who  is  invc  \ed  at  the  oblations ;  Who  is 
extolled  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  by  the  Seraphim  in 
heavenly  places  ;  Who  dwells  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
the  saints ;  Who  is  infused  into  the  just,  and  inspired  into  the 
prophets  ?  All  Scripture  for  the  same  reason  is  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  God,  because  God  inspires  whatever  the 
^Spirit  has  spoken.'  ^ 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  passage  by  any  means.  He  com- 
mences his  treatise  by  a  comment  on  the  cry  raised  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  '  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ? '  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  offering  presented  by  Gideon  to  the 
angel,"*  as  follows  : — 

'  Now,  when  the  angel  stretched  forth  his  rod  and 
touched  the  rock,  out  of  which  fire  uprose  and  consumed 
the  flesh,  he  showed  that  the  flesh  of  the  Saviour,  fired  by 
the  Divine   Spirit,  should   burn  up  all  sins  committed  by 


man.'  ^ 


Further  on,  he  says  :— 

'  There  can  be  no  plenary  benediction  except  by  infusion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  ^ 

In  the  next  section  he  adds : — 

'  It  is  God,  remember,  who  bestows  the  Holy  Ghost. 
For  this  is  no  work  of  man,  nor  can  He  be  given  by  man. 

•  Vol.  ii.  o98,  in  Prasf.  ••  Numbers  xi.  4,  and  Judges  vi.  21. 

"  Above,  p.  83.  s  13 

'  HI.  §  112.  «  lb.  §  19. 
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But  He  Who  is  invoked  by  the  priest,  is  imparted  by  God  : 
it  is  Grod  Who  gives ;  the  priest  ministers.' 

^  The  treatise  '  De  Fide  '  by  S.  Ambrose  was  written  at 
the  special  request  of  the  Emperor  Gratian,  and  written, 
therefore,  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  In  this  work  he 
says  : — 

'  We,  then,  as  often  as  we  receive  the  sacraments,  which 
by  the  onysterious  action  of  the  sacred  prayer  are  trans- 
figured into  the  body  and  blood,  announce  the  death  of  the 
Saviour.'  * 

Here,  by  '  the  sacred  prayer '  he  means  the  consecration- 
prayer  invoking  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
bread  and  wdne — '  Who  is  invoked  at  the  oblations,'  as  he 
had  said  himself. 

Again,  in  his  '  Apology  for  David,'  ^  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Theodosius : — 

^  This  is  what  he  referred  to  when  he  said,  "  Offer  the 
sacrifice  of  righteousness  and  put  your  trust  in  the  Lord." 
This  is  that  spiritual  offering  of  righteousness,  and  holo- 
caust of  fervent  devotion,  and  of  the  infusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  he  says  is  in  store,  when  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  shall  have  commenced  coming  to  that  spiritual  altar 
of  the  Lord,  with  hearts  piu-ged  from  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  seeking  only  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  a  holy 
life.' 

Again,  in  his  comments  on  S.  Luke,^  a  work  cited  by  S. 
Augustine : — 

'  The  heavenly  bread  is  the  word  of  God.  Hence,  too, 
that  Wisdom  Who  makes  the  holy  altars  abound  with  the 
food  of  the  Divine  body  and  blood,  exclaims  :  "  Come,  eat  of 
my  bread  and  drink  of  the  wine  that  I  have  mixed."  ' 

Finally,  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Bene- 
dictine edition  of  S.  Ambrose  contains  two  prayers  to  be 
said  before   celebrating  the  Eucharist,  '  hactenus  Ambrosio 
attributse,'  say  the  editors,  who  might,  nevertheless,  have 
»  IV.  §  124.  2  I.  §  84.  >  C.  vi.  §  63 
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seen,  had  they  examined  the  first  of  them  more  critically, 
that  it  embodies  his  own  teaching  on  the  Eucharist  many 
times  more  closely  than  several  pieces  printed  in  their 
edition  as  his.  S.  Ambrose  constantly  shows  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  Durandus  is  frank  enough 
to  admit  that  he  borrowed  numbers  of  things  from  the 
Greek  rite.^  But  an  Englishman  may  go  further  than  this  ; 
and  with  the  precedent  of  the  prayer  of  S.  Chrysostom, 
which  he  hears  morning  and  evening  every  time  he  attends 
church,  and  knows  to  be  contained  word  for  word  in  the  third 
antiphon  of  the  prothesis  in  the  liturgy  called  after  that 
Father,^  he  may  hold  it  quite  possible  that  S.  Ambrose  was 
indebted  for  the  first  half  of  the  following,  in  his  private 
devotions,  to  his  own  liturgy. 

'  Grant,  0  God,  of  Thy  clemency  that  Thy  benediction 
in  all  its  fulness,  and  Thy  sanctification  in  ail  its  Divinity, 
may  descend  upon  this  oblation.  Let  Thy  Holy  Spirit  in 
His  invisible  and  incomprehensible  Majesty  likewise  descend, 
0  Lord,  as  He  descended  on  the  sacrifices  of  the  Fathers  in 
olden  time :  and  both  make  our  offerings  of  bread  and  wine 
Thy  body  and  blood,  and  also  teach  me,  unworthy  minister 
that  I  am,  to  celebrate  so  great  a  mystery  with  such  pure- 
ness  of  heart  and  tears  of  devotion,  with  such  awe  and 
reveroDce,  that  Thou  mayest  graciously  and  favourably  receive 
this  sacrifice  at  my  hands  to  the  profit  of  all,  whether  living 
or  departed.'  ^ 

It  lends  additional  interest  to  this  prayer,  that  it  is  given 
entire — with  merely  trivial  changes — among  the  prayers 
used  by  S.  Anselm  ;  ^  and  that  it  accords  so  completely  with 
his  own  doctrine  that,  had  the  teaching  of  this  prayer 
entered  into  discussion  at  the  Bari  conference,-^  he  must 
have  held  a  brief  for  those  whom  he  opposed  on  the  Proces- 
sion, as  will  be  shown  in  due  course  from  his  writings. 

•  Itat.  V.  2,  5.  ■•  Orat.   xxix.,    ap.    Migne,    Pat. 

•  Neale's  Primitive  Greek  Litur"       Lot.  clviii.  924. 

giei,  ed.  Littledale,  p.  U6,  *  Collier,  E.  R.,  A.D.  1098. 

•  App.  p.  491. 
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34.  Travelling  eastwards  from  S.  Ambrose,  we  come  to 
S.  Gaudentius,  whose  suffragan  he  was,  and  by  whom  he  was 
nominated  to  the  see  of  Brescia,  which  he  held.  Their  teach- 
ing was  identic  on  the  point  with  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
Explaining  it  to  his  neophytes,  S.  Gaudentius  says : — 

'  It  is  the  Passover  of  the  Lord :  that  is,  the  passage  of 
the  Lord :  lest  you  should  esteem  that  earthly  which  was 
made  heavenly  by  Him  who  passes  into  the  same,  making 
it  His  body  and  blood.     For  what  we  have  expounded  in 
general  terms  previously,  respecting  the  manner  of  eatino- 
the  flesh  of  the  lamb,  we  must  specially  remember  in  touch- 
ing upon  the  same  mysteries  in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
that  you  may  not  for  a  moment  think  of  raw  flesh  and  clotted 
blood  with  the  Jew,  and  ask  with   horror,  "  How  can  this 
man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ?  "  nor  again  attempt  in  the 
weak  and  carnal  spirit  of  this  world  to  depreciate  this  sacra- 
ment, as  being  a  common  thing  of  earth.     But  that  vou 
may  believe  that  what  is  announced  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  fire  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  since  what  you  receive  is 
His  body  who  is  the  bread  from  heaven,  and  His  blood  who 
is  the  true  Vine.     For  when  He  administered  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine  to  His  disciples.  He  said  thus  :  "  This 
is  My  body ;  this  is  My  blood."     Let  us  trust  Him  on  whom 
we  have  believed.     Truth  can  never  speak  false.     Hence, 
when  He  spoke  to  the  multitudes  about  eating  His  flesh  and 
drinking  His  blood,  and  they  murmured   and  said,   ''This 
is  a  hard  saying,  who  can  hear  it?"  in  order  to  evaporate 
those  thoughts,  against  which  I  have  cautioned  you,  by  fire 
from  heaven.  He  rejoined  at  once :  "  It  is  the  Spirit  who 
quickeneth  ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.     The  words  which 
I  have  spoken  to  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life." '  ^ 

This  extract  may  suffice  from  S.  Graudentius,  whose  ex- 
tant works  are  so  few ;  but  his  two  journeys  to  the   East 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  connection  with  it.     He  was  at 
C^esarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  the  memories  of  S.  Basil  were 
'  Serm.  ii.,  ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  xx.  858. 
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still  fresh  (a.d.  387)  when  the  news  that  he  was  elected 
bishop  reached  him.  He  would  have  gladly  remained  where 
he  was,  he  tells  us  himself  pointedly,  could  he  have  done  so 
'  without  detriment  to  his  soul.'  For  he  received  such  letters 
from  S.  Ambrose  and  his  suffragans  insisting  on  his  return, 
that  the  Eastern  bishops  actually  said  he  should  be  refused 
communion  if  he  delayed  going.^  This  is  conclusive  proof 
that  he  had  no  more  distaste  for  '  the  Greek  rite  '  than  his 
master :  and  that  not  his  teaching  merely,  but  his  own  ritual 
was  in  agreement  with  it.  His  second  journey  was  some 
twenty  years  later,  when  he  formed  part  of  a  deputation 
from  the  West  to  intercede  with  the  Emperor  Arcadius  for 
S.  John  Chrysostom,  whose  letter  of  thanks  to  him  for  his 
good  offices  is  still  extant.^  That  brought  him  to  Constantin- 
ople, and  reopened  the  Eastern  Churches  to  him  once 
more. 

35.  S.  Jerome — whose  birthplace,  Stridon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aquileia,  takes  us  still  further  East — may  be 
said  to  have  perfected  his  theological  studies  at  Constantin- 
ople, where  no  less  a  personage  than  S.  Gregory,  '  Theologus 
dictus,'  of  Nazianzum,  was  his  instructor,  and  where  the  OEcu- 
menical  Council  was  then  sitting  (a.d.  381)  which  formulated 
and  appended  that  article  to  the  Nicene  Creed  where  belief  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  professed.  He  was  thus  in  the  thick  of  the 
discussions  that  took  place  respecting  His  Godhead  and  His 
prerogatives.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  should  take 
such  pains  to  translate  the  work  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria 
for  the  edification  of  his  Latin-speaking  brethren  on  the 
first  head,  and  the  letter  of  S.  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  for 
their  edification  on  the  second.  Anyhow,  by  translating 
them,  he  has  identified  himself  with  both  so  fully  that, 
having  quoted  them  elsewhere,  we  might  be  dispensed  from 
quoting  him  here.  But  there  is  just  one  passage  which  com- 
bines in  a  few  words  so  well  all  the  influences  derived  from 
their  works  and  from  the  Creed  of  Constantinople  conjointly, 
>  Scrm.  xvi.  ib.  p.  956.  «  Iq  pj-j^f,  j^^  pp  803-4. 
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that  it  deserves  bringing  out.  He  is  commenting  on  Zepli. 
iii,  4,  and  he  says  : — 

'  The  priests  also,  who  administer  baptism,  and  at  the 
Eucharist  imprecate  the  advent  of  the  Lord ;  ^  who  compound 
the  chrism,  lay  on  hands,  instruct  catechumens,  ordain 
Levites  and  other  priests,  must  not  be  indignant  with  us  for 
expounding  these  prophecies,  but  must  rather  entreat  the 
Lord,  and  take  care  themselves,  that  they  be  not  of  the 
number  of  those  priests  who  profane  the  holy  things  of  the 
Lord.'  2 

Here  the  full  meaning  of  those  words  'ad  Eticharls- 
tiam  Domini  imjprecantur  adventum '  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance. By  the  word  '  Domini,'  S.  Jerome  most  certainly 
means  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  had  just  had  that  title  formally 
given  to  Him  by  the  150  Constantinople  Fathers  in  their 
new  article — '  The  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life.'  ^  And  by  the 
word  '  imprecantur,'  he  most  certainly  refers  to  the  '  precem,' 
or  consecration-prayer,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Latin-speak- 
ing Churches,  in  which  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
invoked. 

He  had  pushed  the  case  too  far  in  what  he  had  previously 
said  : — 

'  The  priests  who  minister  at  the  Eucharist,  and  distrib- 
ute the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  the  people,  wickedly  contravene 
the  law  of  Christ  if  they  think  that  the  words  of  him  who 
recites  the  prayer  make  the  Eucharist,  apart  from  his  life  ; 
and  that  the  solemn  invocation  is  alone  necessary,  without 
reference  to  what  the  celebrants  may  be  themselves.'  '* 

The  Council  of  Constantinople  was  still  sitting  when  S. 
Jerome  was  carried  off  to  Kome  the  year  following  by  SS. 


'  Comp.  S.  Fulgent.  Ad  Man.  ii.  12  : 
<  Diim  ecclesia,  in  sacrificii  prece, 
Spirit  us  Sancti  deposcit  adventum.' 

=  Op.  vi.  721,  ed.  Vallars. 

3  Kvpiou  AiTh,  Koi  Qehv.  .  .  .  otto- 
(paiuovTss,  as  the  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  Council  say  of  them  in  their 
letter    to    the    Emperor    Marcian ; 


Mausi,  Cone.  vii.  460. 

*  Oj).  ib.  p.  718.  S.  Cyprian, 
quoted  above,  with  Agobard,  quoted 
above,  between  them  state  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  which  S.  Jerome 
cannot  have  meant  to  infringe. 
Comp.  too,  the  Alexandrian  Euse- 
bius,  quoted  above. 
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Epiphanius  and  Paulinus,  who  had  been  summoned  thither 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius ;  and  he  remained  there  three 
years,  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Pope  Damasus, 
till  Damasus  was  no  more,  viz.  a.d.  385.  Damasus,  therefore, 
must  have  consulted  ^  him  when  his  own  synodical  letter, 
preserved  by  Theodoret,  was  penned,  in  which  all  persons 
are  anathematised  'who,  while  they  maintained  right 
opinions  about  the  Father  and  the  Son,  entertained  wrong 
opinions  about  the  Holy  Grhost.'^  Anyhow  their  intimate 
relations  must  have  suffered  had  there  been  the  least  dis- 
agreement between  them  then  on  this  point. 

The  Constantinopolitan  Fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
their  synodical  epistle  to  Pope  Damasus  and  the  West  in 
general  (also  preserved  by  Theodoret)  inform  them,  in  con- 
cluding their  letter,  that,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  endured  from 
the  Arians,  they  considered  S.  Cyril  to  be  the  rightful  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem — mother  of  all  the  Churches,  as  they  call  his 
see — with  whose  lectures  on  the  liturgy  then  in  use  there 
we  commenced  at  starting:  another  proof,  surely,  that  all 
other  liturgies,  including  the  Eoman,  were  then  in  full 
agreement  with  it  on  fundamentals. 

The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Syria,  and  Constantinople, 
still  remain  to  be  questioned  on  that  head. 

36.  Let  us  begin  with  S.  Basil,  whose  desire  to  find 
himself  at  one  with  Egypt  and  the  West  was  very  great,  and 
whose  standard  treatise  (dedicated  to  Amphilochius,  author 
of  a  similar  work,  now  lost)  on  the  Holy  Grhost,  entitles  him 
to  precedence. 

P'irst,  then,  he  is  never  tired  of  reiterating  the  dogma 
translated  by  Hooker  from  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  that  it  is 
fi'om  the  Holy  Ghost  that  'all  good  things  gush  forth  in 
exuberance  to  the  world  of  creatures,'  as  he  puts  it  in  his 
letter  to  his  brother  Gregory ;  ^  or  as  he  plies  it  against 
Eunomius :  '  Take  away  the  Son  from  the  universe,  and  you 
take  away  Him  who  created  it ;  take  away  the  Holy  Ghost, 
'  E.  JI.  V.  11.  2  15  c  9  a  j^  xxxiii.  4,  ed.  Ben. 
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and  you  take  away  Hjm  who  perfects  it ; '  ^  or  as  he  sums  it 
up  formally  for  Amphilochius :  '  Consider  the  Father  the  first 
Cause  of  all  things  that  are  made ;  the  Son,  their  Framer  ;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  their  P'inisher.'  ^ 

But  it  is  in  attesting  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
the  Eucharist  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Church  at  large 
that  he  is  most  explicit,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  unique.  Thus 
he  states  it : — 

'  Of  the  dogmatic  teaching  and  preaching  committed  to 
the  Church  to  keep,  one  portion  is  secured  to  us  in  written 
documents ;  another  is  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition  in 
mystery  from  the  Apostles.  Edification  is  equally  promoted 
by  both,  nor  are  the  claims  of  either  disputed  by  any 
possessed  of  the  slighest  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Church.  For  were  we  to  attempt  to  reject  unwritten  usages 
as  being  devoid  of  any  binding  power,  we  should,  without 
intending  it,  damage  the  Gospel  in  many  particulars  of  vital 
importance,  or  rather,  bring  down  its  preaching  to  an  empty 
name.  Who  told  us  in  writing,  for  instance — that  I  may 
first  mention  what  is  commonest,  and  actually  comes  first — 
to  sign  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  those  who  have  hoped  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  What  Scripture  bids  us  turn  to  the 
east  when  we  pray?  Which  of  the  saints  has  bequeathed  to 
us  in  writing  the  words  of  the  epiklesis  at  consecrating  ^  both 
the  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  cup  of  blessing  ?  For, 
far  from  contenting  ourselves  with  those  things  which  the 
Apostle  or  the  Gospel  record,  we  say  other  things — after  as 
well  as  before ;  fraught  with  great  effect  on  the  mystery — 
which  have  descended  to  us  by  tradition.' 

These  words  may  well  be  left  for  the  present  to  speak  for 
themselves,  though  there  is  one  point  on  which  they  will 
have  to  be  re-examined  hereafter. 

37.  To  quote  S.  Gregory  (brother  of  S.  Basil,  and  Bishop 

*  Lib.  V.  p.  307.  note,  but  meanwhile  their  rendering 

'  De  Spir.  S.  §  38.  is   '  ciim    co/ificitur.'    Its    meaning 

'  Ibid.  §   66,   eVi  tt)  avadei^ei-  on  has  been  anticipated, 
which  the  Benedictines  have  a  long 
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of  Nyssa)  for  wliat  he  says  on  the  Trinity,  would  be  to  quote 
S.  Basil  over  again.  But  this  is  what  he  says  of  the  part 
assigned  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  sacraments.  First,  of 
baptism : — ' 

'  The  giver  of  life  to  the  baptised  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
our  Lord  himself  says  of  Him :  "It  is  the  Spirit  who 
quickeneth." ' 

Then  of  the  Eucharist  and  confirmation  in  the  same 
breath : — '^ 

'  The  bread,  again,  is  in  the  first  instance  common,  but 
after  the  mystery  of  its  consecration  it  is  both  called  and  is 
the  body  of  Christ.  Similarly  the  mystical  chrism ;  similarly 
the  wine.  Both  are  worth  little  previously  to  their  bene- 
diction, but  by  the  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Ghost  each 
operates  with  signal  effect.' 

'  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  from  whom  it  is  borrowed,  must 
interpret  this  passage  for  us. 

S.  Gregory,  the  friend  of  S.  Basil  and  of  his  brother, 
though  he  speaks  often  of  the  Eucharist,  speaks  always 
under  great  reserve,  like  S.  Epiphanius,  of  whom  Petavius 
says :  '  On  the  sacraments  and  interior  mysteries  he  never 
drops  a  remark  but  with  caution  and  circumspection  ...  on 
the  Eucharist  his  words  at  times  are  timid  and  obscure.' 
Just  in  one  place  casual  mention  escapes  him  of  the  epi- 
klesis  at  baptism ;  ^  but  where  we  might  have  most  expected 
fuller  information,  he  pulls  up  abruptly,  and  says : — "* 

'  The  other  mysteries  connected  with  baptism,  and  the 
inner  mysteries,  are  performed  agreeably  with  the  tradition 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Apostles.' 

38.  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  though  his  writings 
generally  shared  condemnation  with  him  at  the  fifth  Council, 
deserves  to  be  quoted  for  one  passage,  which  in  a  few  words 
represents  the  effect  of  the  consecration-prayer  of  his  liturgy 

'  A  fir.  Maced.  §  19,  cd.  Migfne.  ^  A  near.  c.  117. 

■-'  Jn.  Bapt.   Christi,  §  2,  ib.  Pat.  *  Expos,  de  /'i</^,  c.  23,ancl  Petav. 

Gr.  xlvi.  582.  ad  I. 
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from  a  novel  point  of  view.     Commenting  on  1  Cor.  x,  3-5, 
he  says : — 

*  In  other  words,  the  rock  was  to  them  what  Christ  is  to 
us :  whose  blood  is  drunk  by  us  the  faithful,  sjpiritually 
changed  at  the  mysteries.'  ^ 

.39.  An  Egyptian  eremite,  named  Mark,  had  preceded  him 
in  commenting  on  Melchisedec : — 

*  Melchisedec  brought  out  bread  and  wine  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  those  who  were  returning  from  the  war:  and  so 
Christ  the  great  High  Priest  supplies  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  to  those  who  come  back  to  Him  from  the  spiritual 
conflict,  bidding  them  all  take  and  eat  thereof.  .  .  .'  ^ 

40.  Passing  from  Asia  Minor  to  Syria,  the  first  thing  that 
meets  us  is  a  well-known  locus  classicus  in  the  learned 
bishop  of  Cyrus,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  and  Church- 
historian,  Theodoret.  It  has  often  been  quoted  for  another 
— that  is,  a  theological — purpose,  but  it  will  be  quoted  here 
for  its  Hturgical  bearings  as  well.  To  include  both,  we  must 
quote  from  two  dialogues  out  of  three,  instead  of  only  from 
one.  The  interlocutors  in  all  are  the  same  :  Eranistes,  or  the 
eclectic,  and  Orthodoxus,  or  the  sound  churchman.  In  the 
first  of  these  dialogues  we  have  the  following  : — ^ 

'  Orth.  In  the  institution  of  the  mysteries.  He  called 
the  bread  His  body,  and  the  wine  mixed  with  water  His 
blood. 

'  Eran,     He  did. 

'  0.  But  our  Saviour,  you  see,  changed  the  names,  and 
gave  to  His  body  the  name  belonging  to  the  symbol,  and  to 
the  symbol  that  of  His  body.  In  the  same  way,  having 
called  Himself  the  vine.  He  called  the  symbol  blood. 

'  E.  Quite  true  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  the  reason  of 
this  change  of  names. 

'  Ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  Ixv.  887.    It  159  ;  and  the  closing  remark  of  the 

should  be  read  side  by  side  with  a  Sciote  more  particularly, 

characteristic  story  told  of  a  Sciote  ^  lb.  p.  1132. 

by  Abbot  Arsenius  in  the  Append.  '  Ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  Ixxxiii.  7)o. 
ad  Fallad.  ap.   Migne,  ib.  pp.  155- 
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'0.  The  object  of  it  is  clear  enough  to  all  initiated  in 
Divine  things.  He  wished  all  partakers  of  the  Divine 
mysteries,  instead  of  fixing  their  attention  on  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  saw,  to  be  led  by  this  change  of  names  to 
believe  in  the  change  wrought  by  grace.  For  He  who  called 
that  which  is  by  nature  body,  corn  and  bread,  and  again 
Himself  the  vine,  bestowed  honour  on  the  visible  symbols  in 
styling  them  the  body  and  blood ;  yet  not  by  changing  their 
nature,  but  by  joining  to  their  nature  grace. 

*  E,  Thus  mystical  things  were  described  mystically,  and 
things  not  patent  to  all  were  made  plain.  .  .  .' 

He  returns  to  the  same  topic  in  his  second  dialogue : — ^ 
'  0.     Tell  me  now,  symbols  of  what  are  those  mystical 
symbols  offered  to  Grod  by  the  celebrant  ? 

*  E.     Symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 
'0.     Of  a  real  body,  or  of  an  unreal  ? 

'E,     Of  a  real. 

'  0.  Quite  right.  For  there  must  be  an  archetype  where 
there  is  an  image.  Painters  themselves  imitate  nature,  and 
copy  likenesses  of  things  that  are  seen. 

'E.     Certainly. 

*  0.  Then,  the  Divine  mysteries  being  antitypes  of  a  real 
body,  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  a  body  still,  unabsorbed  by  His 
Divine  nature,  though  replete  with  glory. 

'  E,  You  have  reverted  to  the  Divine  mysteries  oppor- 
tunely for  I  will  prove  to  you  from  thence  the  transformation 
of  the  body  of  the  T^ord  into  a  different  nature.  Reply, 
therefore,  to  my  questions. 

'  0.     I  will. 

'  E,  What  do  you  call  the  oblation  previously  to  the 
sacerdotal  epiklesis  ? 

'0.  I  must  not  answer  too  clearly,  for  fear  any  not 
initiated  should  be  within  hearing. 

'  E,     Answer,  then,  enigmatically. 

'  0.     Food  from  such  and  such  grain. 

»  Ap.  Migne,  rat.  Gr.  Ixxxiii.  165-70. 
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'  E.     And  the  other  symbol,  how  is  it  called  ? 

'  0.  It  has  a  common  name  likewise,  signifying  a  kind 
of  drink. 

'  E.     After  sanctiBcation,  pray,  what  do  you  call  them  ? 

'  0.     The  body  of  Christ,  and  the  blood  of  Christ. 

'  E,  And  you  believe,  then,  that  you  partake  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  ? 

'  0.     I  do. 

'  E.  As,  therefore,  the  symbols  of  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood  are  one  thing  before  the  sacerdotal  epiklesis,  but  are 
changed  after  the  epiklesis  and  become  another,  so  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood  passed,  after  His  Ascension  into  the  Divine 
substance. 

'  0.  You  are  taken  in  the  net  you  have  woven  yourself. 
For  the  mystical  symbols,  after  their  sanctification,  are  not 
divested  of  their  own  proper  nature,  but  remain  in  their 
former  substance,  form,  and  appearance,  just  as  visible,  just 
as  tangible  as  before ;  yet  they  are  believed  and  recognised 
mentally  to  be  what  they  have  become,  and  adored  as  being 
what  they  are  believed  to  be.  Place,  then,  the  image  side 
by  side  with  the  archetype,  and  you  will  see  their  resem- 
blance, for  the  type  must  be  like  the  reality.  That  body 
retains  its  former  appearance,  form  and,  in  a  word,  its  bodily 
substance ;  but  it  became  immortal  after  its  resurrection, 
and  incorruptible,  and  has  been  honoured  with  a  seat  on  the 
right  hand,  and  is  adored  by  the  whole  creation,  as  being  the 
body  of  the  Lord  of  all. 

'  E.  Yet  the  mystical  symbol  changes  its  former  name. 
For  it  is  no  longer  called  what  it  was  called  before,  but  is 
called  body.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  reality 
should  be  called  Grod,  and  not  body. 

'  0.  You  seem  ignorant  on  this  point.  For  it  is  called 
not  only  body,  but  also  bread  of  life.  Thus  our  Lord 
called  it  Himself.  In  the  same  way  we  call  His  actual 
body  divine,  life-giving,  the  Christ's,  the  Lord's  body :  teach- 
ing, that  it  is  not  common    to   any  man  whatsoever,  but 
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belongs  exclusively  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  God  and 
Man — Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.' 

He  could  not  have  spoken  more  distinctly  than  he  has  on 
both  points.  His  sound  churchman  maintains  against  the 
eclectic,  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  invoked  in 
the  ejjiMesis,  which  makes  Christ  present  in  the  Eucharist, 
yet  without  affecting  the  condition  of  the  elements  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  except  that  it  conceals  Christ  beneath 
them. 

40-41.  From  Theodoret,  about  midway  in  the  fifth 
century,  we  pass  to  Leontius  and  Anastasius,  about  midway 
in  the  sixth,  though  the  identity,  perhaps,  of  both  admits  of 
doubt.  Anastasius  seems  to  have  been  a  presbyter  and 
monk  of  Jerusalem,  but,  from  the  length  of  time  spent  by 
him  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  surnamed  Sinaita,  who 
became  Patriarch  of  Antioch  A.D.  561.  Leontius,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Byzantine  lawyer  in  early  life,  ended  his  days 
in  a  convent  near  Jerusalem.  Migne  places  Leontius  in  his 
eighty-sixth  volume  and  Anastasius  in  his  eighty-ninth,^  but 
the  common  account  makes  Anastasius  senior  of  the  two  by 
three  decades.  Both  composed  treatises  against  the  same 
sects  as  Theodoret ;  and  both  argue  from  the  Eucharist  in 
terms  resembling  his.-  Anastasius,  for  instance,  maintains 
that  the  ]\Ionophysite  necessarily  denies  the  truth  of 
the  Eucharist  in  administering  it  to  the  people  with  the 
received  formula.  For  instead  of  those  words,  '  The  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord,'  he  ought  rather  to  say  to  each  com- 
municant in  turn,  'The  Godhead  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
alone.' ^  Then,  in  discoursing  on  the  Eucharist  itself,  he 
bursts  forth  in  a  strain  too  like  S.  Chrysostom  not  to  have 
been  inspired  by  him  : — ^ 

'  What  art  thou  doing,   0  man,  while  the  ministering 

'  Pat.  Gr.  of  My  body,'  seemingly  considering 

2  Anastasius,   indeed,   notices   in  antitype  and  type  synonyms  ;   Via} 

one  place,  that  our  Lord  said,  '  This  Dux,  ib.  p.  297. 

is  My  body,'  iwt  this  is  an  antitype  ^  Ib.  p.  209.  ••  Ib.  p.  S40. 
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angels  are  covering  the  mystical  table  with  their  sixfold 
wings,  and  the  Cherubim  standing  by,  chanting  the  Trisagion 
with  resplendent  voice,  and  the  High  Priest  interceding  for 
you,  and  all  present  in  a  tremor  between  fear  and  awe,  while 
the  offering  of  the  Lamb  of  God  is  in  the  act  of  being 
exhibited,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  act  of  coming  down  on 
the  oblation  ?  ' 

This  sermon  is  well  worth  a  careful  perusal,  both  for  its 
comments  on  the  liturgy  then  used  at  Antioch  and  for  the 
spirit  of  deep  piety  that  runs  through  it.  In  one  respect 
alone  could  we  maintain  that  the  liturgy  then  used  in  the 
patriarchal  Church  had  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  litm'gy 
described  by  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  catechetical  lectures 
two  hundred  j^ears  before — namely,^  that  at  Antioch  it  was 
customary  for  the  celebrant,  after  consecration,  '  to  raise 
the  bread  of  life  aloft,  and  exhibit  it  to  all.'  There  is  not  a 
hint  of  any  further  divergence  between  the  two  liturgies  in 
this  sermon. 

Leontius  in  one  place  charges  the  Nestorians  with  having 
extemporised  an  '  anaphora '  diflferent  from  that  received 
by  the  Churches  from  the  Fathers,  and  paid  no  respect  to 
that  of  the  Apostles,  nor  judged  that  to  be  worth  any  notice 
which  had  been  compiled  in  the  same  spirit  by  the  great 
Basil.'  2 

He  makes,  in  another  place,  this  threefold  distinc- 
tion : —  ^ 

'According  to  our  belief  the  Church,  and  the  holy  bread, 
and  that  which  was  crucified,  is  each  of  them  a  body  ;  but 
we  do  not,  on  that  account,  attribute  to  Christ  three  bodies. 
For  it  is  clear  that  Christ  has  neither  two  nor  three  bodies. 
But  because  each  of  them  participates  in  the  same  Spirit, 
who  anointed  the  crucified,  who  sanctifies  this  bread,  who 
makes  the  whole  Church  holy  by  partaking  thereof,  all  are 
considered  the  body  of  Christ — one,  regarded  as  belonging 

* 

'    Vice  Dux,  p.  841.  ^  Adr.  Incorr.  et  Kest.  iii.  19. 

'  Adv.  Kest.  iii.  12. 
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to  Christ,  but  regarded  as  bodies  in  the  abstract,  three — 
to  wit,  one  peculiar  to  Christ  Himself,  then  the  bread,  and 
then  the  Cliurch.' 

In  other  words,  the  natural,  the  sacramental,  and  the 
mystical  bodies,  as  they  have  since  been  called.  It  is  his 
distinct  recognition  of  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  each 
that  concerns  us  here.  The  exact  statement  of  the  first 
passage  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

A\'e  shall  find  nothing  more  to  dwell  upon  at  either 
Antioch  or  Jerusalem  with  any  profit.  Either  there  are  two 
or  more  writers  of  the  same  name,  but  of  different  ages, 
undistinguishable  from  each  other  ;  or,  the  writings  ascribed 
to  them  are  doubtful,  or  else  not  explicit,  or  else  not  to  the 
point.  Consequently,  the  youngest  of  the  five  patriarchates 
of  antiquity  remains  alone  to  be  examined  ;  and  a  single 
witness  will  amply  suffice  for  that  purpose.  Christian  Con- 
stantinople to  this  day  holds  to  the  teaching  of  S.  John 
Chrysostom,  and  uses  the  liturgy  bearing  his  name.  More 
than  this,  the  rest  of  the  East  follows  suit. 

42.  But  the  writings  of  S.  Chrysostom,  voluminous  as 
they  are,  will,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  as  we  proceed, 
have  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny ;  and  in 
this  scrutiny  not  the  least  important  element  will  be  the 
dates  of  their  composition.  Extracts,  therefore,  will  only 
now  be  made  from  those  whose  dates  can  be  fixed  with 
tolerable  precision,  and  at  no  greater  length  than  wilt 
suffice  for  present  purposes.  We  shall  find  ourselves  thus 
limited  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  when  he  preached  at 
Antioch — before  the  distractions  of  a  Coiu't  and  the  cares  of 
a  diocese  weighed  upon  him.  His  noble  work  '  On  the 
Priesthood '  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  composed 
when  he  was  still  a  deacon — some  time,  that  is,  between 
A.D.  381-86. 

In  this  work,  after  a  graphic  reference  to  the  prophet 
Elijali  and  his  great  sacrifice  on  Mount  Carmel,  he  pro- 
ceeds ; — ' 

>  iii.  4. 
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*  Transfer  yoiu'self  from  thence  to  what  is  now  being 
enacted,  and  you  will  not  only  behold  marvels,  but  things 
exceeding  amazement  of  every  sort.  For  there  stands  the 
celebrant,  not  bringing  down  fire,  but  the  Holy  Ghost :  and 
making  long  supplication,  not  that  a  flame  sent  forth  from 
on  high  should  consume  the  oblation,  but  that  grace,  de- 
scending on  the  sacrifice  should,  by  means  of  it,  impart 
glowing  radiance  to  the  souls  of  all,  and  exhibit  them  in 
greater  brilliancy  than  molten  silver  fresh  from  the  furnace.' 

And  again,  farther  on  in  the  same  work  : — ' 

*  It  is  necessary  that  he  [the  celebrant]  should  excel  all 
for  whom  he  pleads,  about  as  much  as  it  is  reasonable 
that  a  general  should  excel  his  host.  But  when  he  in- 
vokes the  Holy  Grhost,  when  he  consummates  the  awful 
sacrifice,  when  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  Lord  of  all,  I 
jjray  you,  tell  me  where  shall  we  rank  him  ?  and  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  discretion  and  puritv  that  we  should  require  of 
him  ? ' 

Again,  in  a  well-known  sermon,  either  preached  by  him 
as  a  deacon,  or  during  the  first  lustrum  of  his  priesthood,  a 
passage  which  doubtless  has  been  often  copied  :  ^ 

'  What  is  it  you  are  doing,  0  man,  when  the  celebrant 
stands  before  the  table,  with  hands  outstretched  towards 
heaven,  invoking  the  Holy  Grhost  to  come  down  upon  the 
oblation,  and  all  is  silent  and  still ;  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
in  the  act  of  bestowing  grace ;  when  He  has  come  dovm  and 
is  operating  on  the  elements ;  when  you  behold  the  immola- 
tion of  the  lamb  represented  and  in  its  completion — is  that 
the  time  which  you  choose  for  tumult  and  disturbance,  for 
invective  and  strife  ?  ' 

Once  more :  in  the  first  of  his  sermons  on  Whitsunday 
(and  a  Whitsunday  on  which  Flavian,  then  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
officiated,  as  the  opening  sentence  shows,  though  the  exact 
year  cannot  be  fixed)  we  have  the  following — ^ 

'  lb.  vi.  4.  2  //-^^  ^f.  Cempf.  of  de  Crucc,  §  3. 

'  JJe  Pentec.  Horn.  i.  4. 

L  2 
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'  Had  not  the  Holy  Ghost  been  in  our  common  father 
here,  when  but  a  short  time  since,  going  up  into  this  holy 
sanctuary,  he  prayed  that  peace  might  be  with  you  all,  you 
would  not  all  have  responded,  "  And  with  thy  spirit."  Ac- 
cordingly, not  merely  when  he  goes  up  thither,  and  addresses 
you,  and  prays  for  you,  do  you  make  that  response  ;  but 
when  standing  by  this  sacred  table,  he  prepares  to  offer  that 
tremendous  sacrifice — the  initiated  know  what  I  say — he 
never  so  much  as  touches  the  oblation  till  he  has  first 
imprecated  grace  from  the  Lord  on  you,  and  you  replied, 
"  And  with  thy  spirit,"  reminding  yourselves  in  the  very 
words  of  that  answer  that  the  celebrant  effects  nothing  by 
his  mere  presence,  and  human  nature  nothing  towards 
speeding  the  oblation  ;  but  that  it  is  the  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
present,  and  coming  down  upon  all  present,  which  perfects 
that  mystical  sacrifice.  For,  though  it  is  a  man  who  is 
present,  it  is  Grod,  nevertheless,  who  works  through  him. 
Regard  not,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  things  which  you 
see  ;  but  regard  the  gift  of  the  Unseen.  Not  one  of  the 
things  which  take  place  within  this  holy  sanctuary  is  human. 
If  the  Spirit  were  not  there,  the  Chiurch  could  not  hold 
together ;  but  if  the  Church  holds  together,  it  is  ]3lain  the 
Spirit  is  present.' 

Could  any  teaching  be  more  fervent,  unequivocal,  or 
outspoken  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  than  the  teach- 
ing of  these  four  passages  on  Eucharistic  consecration  ?  Is 
is  not  identic  also  with  that  of  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem — the 
Church  first  examined  on  that  head,  and  from  which  we  set 
out  ?  We  have  now  completed  our  circle.  We  have  gone 
the  round  of  all  the  Churches  existing  in  the  time  of  the 
Fathers,  and  competent  to  speak  from  authentic  records, 
asking  the  same  question  of  each  in  turn,  and  all  have 
returned  us  the  same  answer  exactly,  though  some  with 
twice  the  fulness  of  others.  Not  a  single  dissentient  has 
appeared  in  sight  or  crossed  our  path,  either  in  teaching  or 
J  ractice,  and  we  assert  confidently  that,  with  a  single  ex- 
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ception,  no  trace  can  be  shown  of  any  teaching  or  practice 
conflicting  with  it,  or  even  put  side  by  side  with  it,  in 
authentic  documents.  Consecration  in  those  primitive  times 
was  understood  everywhere  to  be  brought  about  by  a  prayer 
of  the  celebrant  addressed  to  the  Godhead  invoking  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  material  oblation,  to 
sanctify — that  is,  to  set  it  apart  solemnly — for  sacramental 
purposes  ordained  by  Christ,  and  then,  under  cover  of  it,  to 
effect  the  incorporation  of  individual  souls  with  Christ 
incarnate,  by  grafting  them  into  spiritual  union  with  that 
body  which  was  slain  for  man.  The  Holy  Ghost  being  the 
accredited  agent  of  this  union,  the  whole  process  of  its 
accomplishment  was  of  a  spiritual  kind,  immaterial  and 
unseen.  Still  it  ought  to  have  been  comprehended  readily 
by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  ordained.  For  it  was  but 
a  new  application  of  a  principle  coeval  with  themselves, 
individual  souls  being  thus  united,  in  this  sacrament  of  their 
redemption,  to  a  life-giving  body :  just  as  the  soul  of  each 
man  is,  at  his  birth,  united  to  his  own  body,  that  must  one 
day  die. 

Such  is  the  case  for  the  positive  side,  and  it  is  clear 
enough.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  negative  side,  to  which 
we  must  address  ourselves  without  flinching,  however  in- 
tricate. 


loO  CONTROVERSY   MUST  NOW  BE   FACED. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Doctrine,  Catholic  doctrine,  stereotyped  in  Catholic  ritual, 
on  the  sacramental  application  of  the  Incarnation  to  the 
baptised  Christian,  is  the  subject  to  which  our  inquiries 
have  been  confined  hitherto,  and  a  pleasant  labour  of  love  it 
has  been  to  collect  all  the  unequivocal  evidences  of  its  true 
character  and  of  the  glorious  unanimity  with  which  it  was 
professed  by  the  whole  Christian  world  from  its  earliest  age 
till  darkness  set  in. 

Controversy  must  now  be  faced,  with  all  its  pitfalls  and 
entanglements,  with  all  its  animosities,  its  spurious  author- 
ities, its  false  conclusions,  its  degrading  practices ;  enveloping 
everything  in  mist  and  fog,  and  darkening  a  path  too  thickly 
loestrewed  with  briars  and  thorns  to  allow  of  any  satisfaction 
in  threading  it,  even  with  a  goal  in  sight. 

Meanwhile,  before  grappling  with  its  mazes,  there  are 
some  facts — distinct  matters  of  history — that  require  thorough 
setting  out  in  advance,  that  we  may  be  able  to  appeal  to 
them  as  we  proceed. 

I.  Authentic  evidence — doubtless  many  will  be  surprised 
to  hear — is  wholly  wanting  that  the  early  Church  was  in  the 
habit  of  reciting  what  are  called  '  the  words  of  institution  ' 
in  consecrating  the  Eucharist,  or  was  conscious  of  having 
received  any  command  of  our  Lord  or  tradition  of  His 
Apostles  to  recite  them  for  that  purpose.  I  have  carefully 
gone  through  every  geniune  work  of   every  writer  of  the 
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Latin  Church  for  eight  centuries  and  a  quarter,  and  of  the 
Greek  Church  for  about  the  same  time,  without  finding  a 
single  passage  from  which  their  employment  in  any  liturgy 
for  that  purpose  during  that  period  could  reasonably  be 
inferred,  except  in  one  conspicuous  case,  which  it  will  take 
siome  time  to  unravel  when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
it.  Testimony  to  the  employment  at  baptism  of  the  bap- 
tismal formula  still  in  use  meets  us  at  every  turn.  The 
words  of  our  Lord  in  instituting  the  Eucharist  and  in 
discoursing  on  it  are  quoted  at  every  turn  for  enforcing  its 
frequent  celebration  by  the  clergy  and  its  frequent  reception 
by  all.  But  of  their  recital  at  consecration  of  the  elements 
in  any  liturgy,  or  of  any  precept  committing  the  Church  to 
their  recital  at  that  particular  time,  the  genuine  writings  of 
antiquity  that  have  come  down  to  us  will  be  searched  in  vain 
for  any  proof  or  even  hint. 

For  distribution,  indeed,  contradistinguished  from  con- 
secration, it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the  case  stands  very 
differently :  and  the  contrast  can  escape  nobody  when  it  has 
once  been  pointed  out.  The  words  used  in  distributing  the 
consecrated  elements  to  communicants  in  every  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  times  invariablv  were,  '  The  bodv 
of  Christ '  and  '  The  blood  of  Christ '  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
country  :  to  which  the  invariable  reply  was  '  Amen.'  Church 
history  records  no  better  authenticated  fact  than  this.  As 
regards  consecration,  this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  with 
truth.  The  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  our 
own  days,  making  the  recital  of  the  words  of  institution  by 
the  celebrant  essential  to  it,  is  founded  on  a  tradition, 
asserted  and  maintained  certainly  for  upwards  of  1,000  years 
in  the  West,  that  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  themselves 
the  Eucharist  was  never  consecrated  in  anv  Church  without 
those  words.  But  if  such  was  really  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  what  becomes  of  the  fact  that  historical 
evidence  for  it  is  wholly  wanting  all  through  patristic  times, 
and  in  the  West  suddenly  breaks  off  at  the  ninth  century, 
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and  cannot  be  carried  up  a  peg  higher?  Witnesses  to  it 
from  that  time  till  now  are  numerous,  continuous,  and 
authoritative,  such  as  must  have  inspired  increased  coniid- 
ence  the  older  it  grew  ;  while  the  reverence  that  seemed  to 
he  implied  in  it  for  the  words  of  our  Lord  procured 
immunity  from  hostile  criticism  for  it  at  the  Eeformation. 
Had  it  been  attacked  then,  its  history  would  have  been  laid 
bare  long  since,  and  all  the  passages  from  the  Fathers 
supposed  to  favour  it  silently  withdrawn  one  by  one,  throw- 
ing it  back  in  future  for  s>upport  on  its  own  echo.  We  have 
seen  what  the  tradition  of  the  whole  Catholic  world  for 
upwards  of  eight  centuries  was  on  the  subject  of  consecra- 
tion, illustrated  from  primitive  liturgies,  and  expounded  in 
the  genuine  works  of  the  Fathers  in  every  part  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  a  fulness  and  a  clearness  that  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Two  of  them  in  particular — the  two 
Cyi'ils,  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria — separated  by  half  a 
century  from  each  other,  and  in  quite  different  works :  one 
explaining  the  liturgy  that  he  was  using  daily,  step  by  stej> 
to  his  catechumens ;  the  other,  in  an  encyclic  addressed  to 
the  whole  Church,  reciting  the  very  words  of  the  order  for 
consecrating  the  Eucharist  then  observed  at  Alexandria :  yet 
neither  of  them  making  any  mention  of  or  reference  to  the 
words  of  institution  in  their  respective  statements — certainly 
may  be  taken  to  settle  this  question,  each  in  the  negative, 
for  his  particular  Church.  Yet  has  not  a  '  consensus  Patrum  * 
been  incontrovertibly  shown,  both  for  what  they  omit,  and 
for  what  they  state?  What  are  the  passages  in  their 
writings  that  have  been  adduced  to  make  them  contradict 
themselves  and  favour  a  theory  that  obtained  a  footing 
solely  by  causing  their  genuine  works  to  be  forgotten,  or 
by  interpolating  them,  and  giving  their  time-honoured 
names  to  fictitious  works  brought  out  by  the  inventors  of  it 
in  its  supjx)rt? 

Tertullian  is  the  earliest  writer  whose  words  have  been 
thus  misused.      Writing  against  Marcion,  he  says  of  our 
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Lord  in  one  place :  '  '  Acceptum  panem,  et  distributum 
discipulis,  corpus  ilium  Suum  fecit,  "  Hoc  est  corpus 
Meum,"  dicendo.'  There  the  quotation  generally  stops : 
but  what  are  the  very  next  words  ?  *  id  est,  '^figura  corporis 
Mei."  Figura  autem  non  fuisset,  nisi  veritatis  esset  corpus.' 
Nobody  can  tell  what  TertuUian  means  as  well  as  Tertullian 
himself.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  speaking,  not  of  consecra- 
tion, but  of  distribution.  In  the  next,  he  is  commenting 
on  what  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels  to  have  been  said  by  our 
Lord :  not  testifying  to  what  was  said  by  the  celebrant  in 
the  liturgy.  In  the  next,  he  gives  us  to  understand  his 
meaning  is,  that  Jesus,  in  saying  'Hoc  est  corpus  Meum,' 
made  the  bread  '  a  figure  of  His  body ' — not  His  actual  body 
— and  that,  being  '  a  figure  of  His  body,'  it  proved  that  His 
body  was  no  phantom,  but  the  real  thing  which  Christians 
held  it  to  be.  By  '  the  figure '  Tertullian  of  course  meant 
'  the  sacrament.' 

After  all,  this  passage  should  be  read  side  by  side  with 
one  directed  against  the  followers  of  Marcion  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  work  of  S.  Irenaeus  against  heresies,  from  which 
it  was  evidently  borrowed.  *  How  could  the  Lord,'  he  asks 
them,  '  if  born  of  another  father,  of  the  same  condition  as 
ourselves,  taking  bread  confess  it  to  be  His  body  with  truth, 
or  declare  the  mixed  chalice  to  be  His  blood?'-  Here  S. 
Irenaeus  implies  distinctly  that  consecration  had  preceded 
distribution. 

Similar  liberties  have  been  taken  with  a  well-known 
letter  of  S.  Cyprian  on  the  mixed  chalice,^  which  Sir  "\V. 
Palmer,  instead  of  accepting  the  stock  quotation  from  it 
without  examination,  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  expose. 
It   stops   short  at   precisely  the  same  point  as  that  from 

'  Lib.  iv.  40.  sangiiinem    Christi   non    ofFerri,   si 

^  C.  33.  vinum  desit  calici ;  nee  sacrificium 

'  '  De       Sacramento       Dominici  Dominicum  legitimd  sanctijicaiione 

Calicis,'  is  the  Latin  title  :  Ep.  Ixiii.  celebrari,  nisi  ohlativ  et  sacrificium 

ed.  Ben.     On  this   particular  head  nostrum  responderit  passionL' 

his    words    are :     '  Unde    apparet, 
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Tertullian:  though  S.  Cyprian,  like  Tertullian,  explains  him- 
self in  the  very  next  sentence.     This  is  the  quotation : 

*  Passionis  Ejus  meutionem  in  sacrificiis  omnibus  faci- 
mus.' 

And  everybody  stops  there,  Sir  W.  Palmer  included,' 
who  would  have  been  saved  several  inaccuracies  had  he 
looked  further.  For  what  are  the  words  of  the  parenthesis 
which  wiTiiediately  follows  ?  Passio  est  enirn  Domiini,  sac- 
rificiii'in  quod  oferinmts,''  demonstrating  what  S.  Cyprian 
meant  by  the  word  '  Passio.'  The  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
■luas  the  '  passion  of  the  Saviour,'  which  it  commemorated — 
without  a  word  more :  '  doing '  (as  our  Lord  had  commanded) 
'  in  His  remembrance  '  what  He  had  done :  not  saying  what 
He  had  said.  Or,  as  S.  Cyprian  expresses  it  himself  in 
another  place,  '  Nihil  aliud,  quam  quod  Hie  fecit,  fiicere  de- 
bemus.'  ^  The  argument  of  the  whole  letter  turns  upon 
this. 

Another  passage,  less  frequently  quoted,  because  confes- 
sedly corrupt,  and  having  all  the  marks  of  an  interpolation,  is 
from  the  'Ancoratus'  of  S.  Epiphanius :  but,  anyhow,  his 
reference  is  solely  to  Scripture — '  ut  in  Evangelio  legitur ' — 
where  the  words  of  institution  are  quoted  as  spoken  by  Christ 
Himself:  not  as  forming  any  part  of  the  liturgy  then  used 
in  his  Church.^ 

This  closes  the  list  of  passages  from  acknowledged  sources, 
and  a  short  list  it  is.  Martene,  conscious  of  their  paucity, 
strives  to  add  another,  by  misquoting — let  us  hope,  from 
oversight — words  from  a  sermon  of  S.  Augustine,  that  bear 
a  meaning  quite  different  in  the  edition  of  his  Benedictine 
brethren  to  which  he  refers,  and  where  no  other  reading  is 
named. 

'Panis  ille,  quern  videtis  in  altari,  sanctificatus  per 
verhwm  Dei,  corpus  est  Christi.' " 

The   italicised  will   at  once  be   recognised  by  English 

'   Orif/.  Lit.  i.  139,  note  x.  '  C.  57,  ed.  Migne. 

*  P.  101),  line  33,  ed.  Baluze.  *  Serin,  ccxxvii.  ed.  Den. 
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readers  as  a  quotation  from  S.  Paul.^     Martene^  changes  it 
into  '  per  verbum  Christi.'' 

Mr.  Maskell,  whom  few  would  suspect  of  quoting  second- 
hand without  verifying,  bids  us  in  his  Preface  ^  '  hear 
S.  Augustine ^^  and  then  follows  a  quotation  from  what  is 
described  in  his  note  as  '  Serm.  xxvii.  torn,  v.'  So  it  stood  in 
the  older  editions,  though  even  there  it  is  Serm.  28,  not  27. 
But,  having  since  been  discovered  ^  identic  with  Lib.  v.  4  of 
the  '  De  Sacram.'  of  the  pseudo-Ambrose,  it  has  been  placed 
among  the  spurious  sermons  at  the  end  of  tom.  v.  of  his 
works  :  84th  in  the  Benedictine  edition. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  makes  a  number 
of  statement  s  on  the  '  form  of  the  Eucharist,  as  regards  the 
bread,'  derived  wholly  from  spurious  works  :  in  the  first 
place  misinterpreting  the  Gospels,  as  though  our  Lord  had 
in  consecrating  the  elements  used  those  words,  '  Take,  eat, 
this  is  My  body  '  (which  we  are  not  told),  instead  of  having 
used  them  in  distributing  His  own  body  to  the  disciples 
(which  we  are  told).  In  asserting,  secondly,  that  infinite 
passages  might  be  quoted  to  that  effect  from  the  Fathers  : 
the  fact  being  that  S.  Chrysostom  is  the  only  Father  who 
connects  those  words  ever  with  consecration  ;  and  in  his 
earlier  and  more  standard  works  not  even  he. 

Lastly,  the  passage  from  S.  Chrysostom  on  Judas  is  the 
077 ^/  passage  which,  if  genuine,  is  from  a  genuine  source 
bear  ng  on  the  subject  of  all  the  passages  appended  in  a 
note  to  this  section.  The  spuriousness  of  the  tract  '  De 
Sacramentis '  will  be  demonstrated  fiu^ther  on.  The  passages 
from  S.  Iienseus  and  Tertullian  have  just  been  disposed  of. 
The  passages  from  S.  Augustine,  S.  Cyril,  Origen,  and  the 
Grreek  Jerome,  not  only  make  no  mention  of  the  words  of 
institution,  but  in  explicit  terms  testify  to  the  prayer  of 
invocation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where 

'  1  Tim.  iv.  ,5.  "  To  Oudin  belongs  the  merit  of 

-  De  Ant.  Bit.  i.  4,  art.  viii.  §  20.       this  discovery.      See  the   NotU.  in 
'  Ancient  Lit.  p.  civ.  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  clxxxix.  1508. 
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they  are  quoted  at  length  to  that  effect.  The  passage  from 
Isychiiis,  whose  identity  still  has  to  be  proved,  is  confined 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  hy 
Christ  in  His  own  person,  without  going  further.^ 

Surely  the    positive    and  deliberate   statements  of  the 
great  founder  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  S.  G-regory,  may 
be  placed  in  the  scales  against  the  self-supporting  tradition 
of  all  the  divines  of  the  ninth  century  put  together,  on  the 
point  which  concerns  us  now.     He  says  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
emphatically  that  '  the  Apostles  themselves  were  wont  to 
consecrate  the  Eucharistic   oblation  to  the  recital   of  that 
prayer  alone.'  ^     He  says  of  the  most  solemn  part  of  his  own 
liturgy,  which  he  was  revising  or  had  just  revised,  that  it 
was   '  composed    by  a  scholastic'     Then,  fresh  from  these 
words,  let  us  inquire  whether  the  words  of  our  Lord  may 
not  have  been  a  hundred  times  better  understood  by  the 
P'athers  in  invariably  repeating  them  at  the  distribution  of 
the  consecrated  elements  than  by  the  ninth-century  divines, 
who  were  the  first  to  make  consecration   depend  on  their 
recital  in  the  place  which  they  occupy  to  this  day  in  the 
Roman  Canon.    Now,  apart  from  the  ingrained  prepossession 
of  1 ,000  years  which  has  accustomed  us  all  in  the  West  to 
regard   them    exclusively   from    this    point    of    view,    that 
question  could  not  be  so  much  as  put  with  any  colour  either 
in  the  abstract  or  the  concrete.    Not  in  the  abstract:  for  the 
custom  of  the  Fathers  is  made  fast  to  an  unbroken  chain  of 
evidence  from  Apostolic  times ;  while  for  the  tradition  of  the 
divines  of  the  ninth  century  not  a  scrap  of  historic  evidence 
can  be  produced.     Not  in  the    concrete :  as   a  reverential 
consideration  of  the  words  and  acts  of  our  Lord  at  His  last 
supper  with  His  disciples  must  make  plain  to  everybody  but 
those  who    deliberately  refuse    to   construe  them   in  their 
obvious  acceptation. 

•  Part  ii.  c.  iv.  §  20,  and  the  note.       bostiam    consecrare.'     Ejj.   lib.  ix, 
'  'Mo.s  fuit  Apostv^lonuu.adipsam       ep.  12,  ed.  Ben. 
soliunvwdo     orationem,     oblaiioniji 
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For  His  outspoken  words,  recorded  in  the  Gospel  or  by 
S,  Paul,  were  threefold — two  speeches  on  administering 
communion  in  each  kind,  both  of  which  were  seized  upon  and 
appropriated  at  once  by  the  early  Church  in  giving  com- 
munion to  her  children,  as  has  been  said  ;  and  a  third 
enunciating  this  command,  'Do' — oiot  sslj,  not  recite,  but 
^  Do  this  in  My  remembrance.'  Do  what  ?  '  Having  taken 
bread,  and  given  thanks  over  it,  and  blessed  it,  as  you  have 
seen  Me  do,  break  and  distribute  portions  of  it  to  others,  as 
I  have  done  to  you.  Then,  having  taken  the  cup  and  given 
thanks  over  it,  present  it  to  all,  that  all  may  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  which  it  contains,  as  you  have  seen  Me  do 
to  you  likewise.' 

Now  it  is  evident  that  neither  the  iirst  two  nor  the  last 
of  these  recorded  speeches  of  our  Lord  contain  any  formula 
for  consecration ;  and  yet  the  first  two  cannot  but  imply  that 
consecration  of  the  elements  had  preceded  them.  Either, 
therefore,  the  elements  must  have  been  consecrated  by  His 
previous  acts  alone,  or  some  words  joined  to  His  previous 
acts,  which  had  the  effect  of  consecrating  them,  must  have 
been  left  out.  To  which  of  His  acts  may  we  reasonably 
conclude  words  to  have  been  joined  ?  The  question  is  no 
sooner  asked  than  it  is  answered.  To  His  acts  of  blessing 
and  of  giving  thanks.  Why,  then,  have  the  words  that 
accompanied  them  been  omitted  ?  As  even  S.  Paul  was  not 
authorised  to  supply  them,  the  omission  was  plainly  not 
accidental,  whether  we  can  fathom  the  design  that  prompted 
their  omission  or  not.  As  we  have  no  report  given  us  of 
the  words  of  our  Lord  in  blessing  and  giving  thanks  over 
the  bread  and  chalice,  we  can  only  conclude  that  He  would 
not  allow  any  record  of  them  to  be  preserved,  either  by 
pronouncing  them  inaudibly  or  by  forbidding  them  to  be 
handed  down.  Yet  is  it  possible  that  no  lesson  was  intended 
in  this,  or  that  such  marked  conduct  on  His  part,  when 
they  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  it,  could  have  been  lost 
upon  His  Apostles  ?     Besides,  was  it  not  all  of  a  piece  with 
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His  own  parting  injunction  to  them  that  *  they  should  not 
depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the 
Father  '  ?  of  which  He  had  told  them  in  these  words  :  '  Ye 
shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Grhost  is  come  upon 
you  .  .  .'  and  '  He  shall  teach  you  all  things  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
vou  .  .  .'  and  '  He  shall  take  of  Mine  and  show  it  unto 
you '  (twice  repeated).  Our  Lord  purposely  left  blanks,  as  it 
were,  for  the  Holy  Grhost  to  fill  in.  The  Eucharist  that  was 
not  allowed  to  be  celebrated  for  ten  days  after  His  departure — 
the  new  sacrament  of  the  new  Dispensation — He  willed 
should  exhibit  a  prime  instance  of  this,  unprovided  with  a 
formula  for  consecration.  The  Holy  Ghost  had  no  sooner 
descended  than  the  blank  was  filled  in,  and  the  '  breaking 
of  bread '  commenced.  The  Church  that  started  into  con- 
sciousness at  His  touch  did  not  require  to  be  told  further 
what  to  do.  She  turned  to  Him  for  assistance,  to  whom  she 
owed  her  new  life.  Her  ejoiklesis  supplied  her  at  once 
with  a  formula  for  consecration  and  with  a  Consecrator 
in  Him. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  both  the  antiquity  and  the 
universality  proved  to  belong  to  it  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  till  its  disuse  by  the  West  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  Churches  of  Christendom  was  never  rent,  nor  communion 
denied  to  any  that  sincerely  professed  their  common  creed 
and  adorned  the  faith  of  Christ  by  their  lives.  It  was  worthy 
of  the  darkest  ages  of  Europe  to  have  remained  passive 
when  this  sublime  prayer  was  being  expunged  from  her 
liturgies,  and  the  words  of  Christ  in  distributing  commu- 
nion travestied  with  a  non-natural  meaning  in  the  mouths 
of  her  celebrants,  and  diverted  to  a  purpose  not  intended  by 
Him  whose  words  they  were,  to  the  sowing  of  discord  in 
His  Church,  to  the  official  dethronement  of  Him  whom  the 
Fathers  of  the  Western  Church  had  pointedly  styled  His 
Vicar,  and  Christ  Himself  declared  His  successor  in  desig- 
nating Him  '  another  Paraclete.' 
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But  we  must  deal  tenderly  with  good  men  in  disastrous 
times,  who  were  taken  in  themselves,  and  never  conscious  of 
the  mischief  which  they  helped  to  spread,  and  whose  age 
was  formed  by  events  that  were  none  of  their  making,  and 
far  beyond  their  control.  We  must  deal  tenderly,  too,  with 
good  men  in  the  best  of  times,  wedded  to  a  tradition  more 
than  1,000  years  old — however  unsound  at  the  core — which 
they  will  feel  bound  on  conscientious  grounds  to  defend  to 
the  last,  until  its  true  character  has  been  established  on 
evidence  which  they  cannot  dispute. 

The  '  mystery  of  iniquity '  that  was  at  work  in  Apostolic 
times,  never  had  a  wider  field  for  operations  than  when  three- 
parts  of  the  East  had  struck  colours  to  the  soldiers  of 
jNIahomet,  and  three-parts  of  the  West  to  barbarians  that 
had  not  as  yet  been  won  to  the  Grospel.  And  the  diseases 
which  escape  notice  longest  are  those  which  are  deepest- 
seated  in  the  constitution,  and  require  to  be  unravelled  with 
patience,  to  be  surely  removed.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  point  on  which  we  are  now  engaged  has  never  been 
probed  hitherto,  and,  if  taken  in  hand  at  all,  must  be  probed 
to  the  roots. 

II.  To  whom,  then,  was  this  change  due  :  when  and  where 
was  it  contrived  ?  I  trust  to  be  able  to  show  conclusively 
that  it  originated  with  the  Arians,  and  that  it  won  its  way 
on  false  pretences,  stealthily  but  slowly,  from  East  to  West, 
destined  under  cover  of  night  to  succeed  at  last. 

But  again  we  must  commence  with  established  facts, 
before  plunging  into  debateable  ground. 

Of  all  the  heresies  in  early  times  there  were  none  to  be 
compared  with  the  Arian  for  its  untiring  machinations  and 
deliberate  purpose  to  subvert  belief  in  Christ  as  Grod.  It 
employed  all  the  arts  of  Satan — force,  fraud,  and  artifice — to 
this  end;  and  when  foiled  and  decisively  worsted  in  this 
fell  design,  it  employed  its  expiring  energies  in  depreciating 
the  Holy  Grhost,  and  making  Him  out  the  creature  that  it 
would  have  made  Christ  Himself.     We  have  merely  to  go  to 
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the  larger  work  against  Marcellus  of  Eusebius  the  historian, 
written  some  time  between  a.d.  336-40,  for  proof  of  this,' 
a  work  which  no  doubt  served  Macedonius  for  a  text-book 
when  he  got  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople  some  few 
years  later.  It  was  he  who  developed  this  new  heresy, 
while  patriarch,  and  his  disciples  who  propagated  it  after  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  a.d.  361.  Pope  Liberius,  therefore,  who  survived 
him  five  years,  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his 
false  teaching.  It  has  thus  been  a  grand  mistake  with  most 
hitherto  to  suppose  the  worst  sin  committed  by  Pope 
Liberius  to  have  been  his  having  subscribed  under  pressure 
to  a  semi-Arian  creed ;  and  to  ignore  the  latest  act  of  his 
official  life,  when,  being  his  own  master,  and  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  see,  and  claiming  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
West,  he  admitted  the  Macedonian  leaders,  and  among 
them  the  actual  framers  of  the  heterodox  formula,  signed  by 
him — we  are  told,  against  his  will — to  full  communion  on 
their  own  terms,'"*  without  demanding  from  them  any  formal 


'  Eccl.  Tlicol.  ii.  6 ;  on  which 
Bishop  Mountag-ue  says  :  '  Aperte 
Spiritum  Sanctum  in  albo  reponit 
creaturarum :  Eumque  a  Filio 
perinde  atque  Ci«tera  productum, 
disertis  verbis  repetit,  quod  et  blas- 
phemus  statim  repetit '  (ap.  Migne, 
Pat   Gr.  xxiv.  1013). 

2  I  avail  myself  of  the  French  of 
M.  Eohrbacher  {Hist,  de  VE.  vii. 
28),  who  translates  Socrates  quite 
correctly  so  far  (^E.  H.  iv.  12)- 
'  Dabord  le  Pape  ne  voulait  pas  les 
recevoir,  les  regardant  comme  des 
Ariens,  qui  avaient  aboli  la  foi  de 
Nicee.  lis  repondirent  qu'ils  etaient 
revenus  de  I'erreur.  et  qu'ils  avaient 
rejete  depuis  longtemps  la  creance 
des  Anoroeans,  et  confesse  le  Kils 
scmhlahlc  an  Pere  en  toutest  chases  : 
fju'il  n'y  avait  point  de  difference 
entre lesemhlable  et  le  consubstantieL' 
M.  Rohrbncher  has  no  comment  on 
this  ;  but  to  what  does  it  amount  ? 


It  amounts  to  telling  the  Pope  that, 
if  he  would  allow  their  semi-Arian 
interpretation  of  it,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  put  their  names  to  the 
Nicene  Creed.  Liberius,  without 
another  word,  Meur  demarda  leur 
confession  de  foi  par  6crit ' :  and 
they  handed  him  the  Nicene  Creed 
in  writing,  with  their  names  affixed 
to  it— of  course  suppressing  their 
own  interpretation  of  it,  accepted 
in  advance ;  and  suppressing  also 
from  the  list  of  heresies  condemned 
by  them  the  Macedonian — that  is, 
their  own — which  the  Nicene  Creed, 
as  it  ended  with  the  simple  words 
'and  in  the  Hoi}'  Ghost,"  could  not 
touch. 

Thus  Liberius  actually  received 
them  into  full  communion  on  the 
very  terms  of  the  semi-Arian  creed 
which  he  was  said  to  have  signed 
under  pressure ;  and  without  re- 
quiring them  to  recant  their  !Mace- 
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abjuration  of  their  own  fell  tenet,  for  which  they  got  called 
Pneumatomachi — fighters  against  the  Holy  Ghost — or  even 
questioning  them  on  that  head.  Of  this  heretical  act  of 
]^iberius,  in  thus  officially  condoning  their  fresh  attack  upon 
the  faith,  S.  Basil  had  bitter  cause  to  complain  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  for  the  troubles  it  occasioned  in  the  East,  and  for 
the  power  of  doing  mischief  which  it  put  into  the  hands  of 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  the  arch-contriver  of  it.  Well  might 
he,  cut  to  the  quick,  exclaim:  'Certainly  faith  with  us  is 
not  one  thing  at  Seleucia,  another  at  Constantinople, 
another  at  Zele,  another  at  Lampsacus,  and  another  at 
Eome ;  nor  yet  is  it  that  which  is  carried  about  now,  di- 
verse from  its  predecessors,  but  it  is  always  one  and  the 
same.^ 

Nor  was  it  in  the  East  alone  that  its  effects  were  felt. 
Eustathius  and  his  friends  started  triumphant  from  Rome, 
and  went  about  everywhere  boasting  of  their  success  ;  having 
with  them  the  letter  of  Liberius  in  their  favour  addressed  to 
a  number  of  bishops  by  name,  and  to  the  Easterns  in  general. 
Where  they  could,  they  stopped  on  their  way  back,  as  in 
Sicily,  and  got  a  synod  assembled  to  hear  the  good  news,  so 
that  before  they  reached  home  they  were  practically  restored. 
*  What  proposals  were  made  by  Liberius  of  happy  memory 
to  Eustathius,'  says  S.  Basil,  '  and  what  engagements  were 
entered  into  by  him,  I  know  not.  I  only  know  he  brought 
back  a  letter  for  restoring  him,  on  exhibiting  which  to  the 
Synod  of  Tyana,  he  was  put  back  in  his  place.    That  faith  on 


donianism.  But  to  the  semi-Arian 
view,  Sozomen  tells  us,  he  declared 
his  assent  vnasJied  at  Milan,  hoping- 
of  course  that  it  would  have  softened 
the  emperor,  and  prevented  his 
exile  (K  H.  iv.  11).  So  that  he 
may  have  experienced  as  little 
difficulty  in  re-accepting  semi- 
Arianism  as  in  condoning  Macedon- 
icinism. 

'  ^>.  ccli.  4,ed.  Ben.     And  there 
are  numbers  more  to  the  same  effect, 


in  reference  to  this  man  whom 
Liberius  had  sent  back  with  honour. 
Abbe  Rohrbacher  merely  refers  to 
^^.cclxiii.  3,  as  though  it  stood  alone, 
and  takes  care  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  what  even  it  contains  than 
gives  colour  to  his  remark.  Had 
he  quoted  it  entire,  he  must  have 
commented  on  it  in  another  strain. 
A  specimen  is  given  in  the  next 
page. 
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which  he  was  received  he  now  destroys,  siding  with  those 
who  anathematise  the  consubstantial,  and  occupying  the  post 
of  leader  of  the  Pneumatomachians.' 

This  letter,  it  is  true,  was  written  ten  years  after  the 
Synod  of  Tyana,  but  Eustathius  had  only  worn  the  mask  as 
long  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  and  S.  Basil  is  describing  the 
overt  acts,  not  of  one  year,  but  of  many. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  should  the  problem  be  forced 
on  us  further  on,  how  Macedonianism  came  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  the  West,  the  historical  answer  will  have  been  supplied  in 
advance — through  Liberius. 

Another  point  connected  with  the  Arians  of  all  grades  is 
still  clearer :  their  affected  regard  for  Scriptural  terms  and 
expressions.  The  term  Homoousion,  consubstantial,  en- 
countered their  opposition  from  the  first  on  that  ground, 
and  retained  it  to  the  last.  Eusebius,  the  historian,  not 
daring  to  controvert  its  insertion  in  the  Creed  after  its 
acceptance  by  Constantine,  loudly  testified  his  disapprobation 
of  it,  in  the  praise  lavished  by  him  on  the  anathema  tacked 
to  the  Creed  for  prohibiting  the  unscriptural  phrases  con- 
demned in  it,  adding  that  almost  all  the  dissensions  and 
perplexities  ever  experienced  in  the  Church  had  arisen  from 
the  employment  of  terms  unknown  to  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures.^ The  Acacians,  long  afterwards,  condemned  the 
Homoousians,  the  Homoiousians  and  the  Anomeans  in  one 
lot  for  the  same  reason.^  But  to  what  purpose  was  Scripture 
turned  by  the  Arians  ?  They  served  themselves  of  it  to 
disprove  the  Divinity,  first  of  the  Son,  and  then  of  the  Holy 
(rhost.  They  saw  that  by  quoting  passages  detached  from 
their  context,  or  with  their  own  text  interpolated  or  cor- 
rupted, or  with  their  meaning  distorted  or  perverted,  they 
could  obtain  specious  support  for  all  the  false  teaching 
advanced  by  them,  and  having  for  its  object  to  deceive  the 
unwarv.     This  was    no    secret    to   their   orthodox    contem- 

»  Soc.  E.  II.  i.  8.  2  lb.  ii.  40. 
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poraries.  Didymus,  the  Alexandrian  catechist,  in  his  masterly 
work  on  the  Trinity,  devotes  the  last  book  entirely  to  the 
rectification  of  a  long  list  of  their  stock  passages,  thus 
]jerverted,  by  submitting  each  to  the  test  of  one  or  more  of 
his  dogmatic  positions,  carefully  worked  out  from  Scripture, 
and  laid  down  by  him  in  advance.  His  logic  is  as  trenchant 
as  his  method  is  admirable.  Their  exposure  is  most  instruc- 
tive.^ 

That  honesty  was  not  more  respected  by  the  Arians,  as  a 
body,  than  Scripture,  these  few  instances  extracted  from 
Socrates  will  suffice  to  shew.  (1)  Threatened  at  one  time  by 
Constans,  then  ruler  of  the  West,  for  deposing  S.  Athanasius, 
they  manufactured  a  Creed  expressly  for  him,  differing  from 
their  own  which  they  had  just  published  at  Antioch.-  (2) 
Starting  from  Rimini,  with  the  Creed  they  had  just  put  out 
there,  they  republished  it  at  Nice  in  Thrace,  calling  it  after 
that  town,  and  then  passed  it  off  as  the  Nicene  Creed.^  (3) 
On  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  a  number  of  them, 
representing  all  shades  of  opinion,  subscribed  to  the  Nicene 
Creed  itself,  declaring  beforehand  that  there  was  no  real  differ- 
ence between  it  and  their  own  semi-Arian  formula :  like  the 
Macedonians  who  were  subsequently  received  by  Liberius.'* 
(4)  Their  groundless  calumnies  against  S.  Athanasius  are 
well-known.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  told  so  naively  by 
Socrates ' — and  it  was  a  story  that  would  long  survive  where 
the  scene  was  enacted — that  it  may  be  given  in  his  words. 
Arsenius,  a  schismatic  bishop  in  Egypt,  was  said  to  have 
been  punished  by  S.  Athanasius  with  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
hands.  The  hand  was  carried  about  and  displa}  ed,  and  at 
length  taken  to  Tyre,  where  there  was  a  council  sitting  in 
judgment  on  S.  Athanasius :  but  Arsenius  was  said  to  have 
died  of  the  injuries  he  had  received.  All  of  a  sudden  S. 
Athanasius  was  informed  by  a  friendly  magistrate  that 
Arsenius  was  at  that  moment  in  Tvre,  behind  the  scenes. 

'  Mis:ne,  Pat.  Gr.  xxxix.  769-092.  «  E.  H.  ii.  18.    • 

3  Ib.'ii.  37.  •*  lb.  iii.  25.  *  lb.  i.  32. 
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He  was  draofj^ed  out  and  exhibited  to  the  council  with  both 
hands  entire,  S.  Athanasius  asking  triumphantly  to  which  part 
of  him  the  third  hand  belonged.  The  emperor  was  informed  by 
S .  Athanasius  himself  of  what  had  taken  place :  but  the  council, 
notwithstanding,  with  singular  effrontery  voted  him  deposed 
from  his  see.  And,  '  wonderful  to  say,'  adds  Socrates,  '  he 
who  had  been  reported  slain  by  S.  Athanasius,  voted  alive 
for  his  deposition.' 

S.  Athanasius  him.self  mentions  that  on  another  oc- 
casion they  concocted  and  sent  letters  in  his  name  to  the 
Emperor,  that  he  had  neither  written  nor  ever  intended  to 
write.  ^ 

Among  the  letters  ascribed  to  S.  Basil  are  four  that,  to 
judge  from  their  titles,  passed  between  him  and  Apollinarius. 
The  judgment  expressed  by  Coteler  (who  brought  them  to 
light)  on  their  origin  is  to  this  effect — that  they  were  forged 
either  by  the  Arians  or  ApoUinarians,  to  establish  his  com- 
plicity with  the  errors  of  both.  He  says  further  :  '  Cseterum, 
etsi  suppositiciae,  magni  faciendce  sunt  epistolce  :  per  quas 
nimirum  cernere  est  veterum  hereticorum  malitiam,fraudem, 
errores.'  ^ 

The  Benedictine  Grarnier  similarly  points  out  how  inter- 
larded the  comments  of  S.  Basil  on  the  Psalms  and  on  Isaiah 
have  come  down  to  us  with  the  comments  of  Eusebius  the 
historian  on  the  same  books  ;  ^  while  the  Lutheran  Augusti 
draws  attention  to  the  close  resemblance  between  the  ser- 
mons of  S.  Chrysostom  and  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Emesa 
('factionis  Arianse  signifer,'  as  S.  Jerome  calls  him"*),  on 
Judas  Iscariot,  but  thinks,  because  S.  Chrysostom  wrote 
last,  it  was  simple  copying  on  his  part.^  Most  of  us  know 
how  the  'Filioque'  got  into  the  Mceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed.     It  was  not  by  copying,  nor  by  translating,  but  inter- 

^  Apo\  ad  Imp.  ^11  et  seq.  ed.  Ben. 

"  ?J:c1.  Or.  Monvm.  ii.  55:^-4.  "  Chroi}.  a.D.  348. 

^  l^ra<f.  ad  S.  Basil.  §§  vi.  and  x.  ^  Evseh.  Em.  Ojjusc.  p.  144. 
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polating.  Reccared,  the  Gothic  king,  whose  deed  it  was, 
had  been  brought  up  an  Arian,  and  the  Council  which  re- 
ceived his  abjuration  (a.d.  589),  accepted  his  version  of  the 
Creed,  and  all  his  anathemas  appended  to  it,  without  a  word. 
It  won  its  way  in  the  dark,  '  while  men  slept,'  slowly  and 
silently  from  that  time,  scarcely  noticed  and  unopposed,  till 
it  might  seem  to  have  established  for  itself  a  prescriptive 
title  ;  till  a  well-known  maxim  in  law,  '  Qiiod  fieri  non  debet, 
factum  valet,'  might  be  thought  by  many  to  be  the  simplest 
settlement  of  a  fine-drawn  question  of  religion  ;  till,  all  of  a 
sudden,  it  was  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the  founder  of  a 
new  empire  and  converted  into  the  means  of  attacking  the 
last  oecumenical  Council  held  in  the  old,  for  upholding  the 
Creed  which  three  previous  oecumenical  Councils  had  decreed 
under  pains  and  penalties  should  ever  remain  intact.  And 
then,  gradually,  by  successors  of  Pope  Liberius,  though 
bound  by  the  oath  which  all  Bishops  of  Rome  formerly  took 
at  their  consecration,  to  uphold  the  Creed  of  those  Councils — 
usque  ad  unum  ajjicem,  without  changing  a  syllable — first 
sacrificed  it  to  secure  their  temporalities,  and  at  length 
adopted  themselves  the  interpolation  decreed  by  two  crowned 
heads,  as  a  stepping-stone  for  making  their  see  superior  to 
the  rulings  of  oecumenical  Councils,  even  when  confirmed  by 
their  predecessors,  and  thus  establishing  a  complete  dic- 
tatorship over  the  whole  Church  for  each  successive  Bishop 
of  Rome  during  his  lifetime. 

To  such  colossal  effects  has  a  single  interpolation  of  a 
a  word  of  four  syllables  in  the  Creed  of  the  Church  minis- 
tered. As  a  very  parallel  case  will  soon  occur,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  recal  its  prototype,  whose  tortuous  history  some 
may  have  forgotten,  and  others  hear  for  the  first  time 
summarised. 

Reccared,  the  Grothic  king  who  introduced  it,  had  been 
brought  up  an  Arian,  as  has  been  pointed  out ;  and,  as  it 
was  his   first    act  in   abjuring  Ariani.<m,  it  is  not  a  little 
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singular  that  it   should  have  passed  unchallenged  on  that 
account  alone. 

But    a    surprise   still   more    extraordinary  meets   us  on 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  parallel  case,  and  dragging  into 
daylight  its  connection  with  avowed  Arianism.    For  here  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  steps  in  to  our  amaze- 
ment/ and  for  primitive  testimony  to  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  appeals  absolutely  to  the  very  man — Eusebius  of 
Emesa.    But  who  was  he  ?    Why,  the  same  w^hom  S.  Jerome, 
thirty-two  years  old  when   he  died,  designates  '  standard- 
bearer  of  the   Arians.'     It  is  only  too  true  !     He  was  in- 
finitely better  know^n  in  his  own  age  than  he  has  been  since. 
Cardinal  Newman  ^  passes  him  over  in  silence.     Socrates  and 
►Sozomen  both  state  that  his  parents  were  w^ell-born  citizens 
of    Edessa,    in    Mesopotamia,    where    he   was   brought   up 
himself,  and  studied   Grreek   under  a  Greek   master   then 
residing  there.     This  shows,  of  course,  that  Greek  was  not 
his  native  tongue,  any  more  than  it  was  of  S.  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,    his  compatriot    and  contemporary.      He    had    two 
masters  who  taught  him  the  Scriptures,  of  whom  Eusebius, 
the  historian  and  his  namesake,  was  one.     Being  at  Antioch 
about  the  time  when  Eustathius  was  deposed  by  the  Arians 
(a.d.  331 ),  he,  to  avoid  being  installed  there  bishop,  hurried 
away   to   Alexandria,  where   he    studied    philosophy.      Ten 
years  after,  he  was  offered  that  see,  too,  by  the  Council  of 
Antioch,    from    which    S.    Athanasius   had    been    expelled, 
but  he  declined   it.     Later  he  became   Bishop  of  Emesa, 
which  he  continued  to   be   till    his    death.     His  Life  w^as 
written   by  a  devoted    admirer  of   his,  an  ex-presbyter   of 
Alexandria,  named  George,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Laodicea, 
called  by  S.  Athanasius  the  worst  heretic  of  the  whole  party. 
S.  Jerome  speaks  in  his  biographical  notices  of  Eusebius  as 


'  i'art   II.  c.  iv.    §   3,  where  the  biographer  is  named,  who  believed 

pseudo-Cyprian     and     pseudo-Am-  him  a  much  greater  man  than  him- 

brose  ure  quoted  further  on.  self. 

■^  Arians,  p.   158,   ed.   1854.     His 
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a  writer  '  elegant  and  rhetorical  in  his  style,  who  wrote 
innumerable  works  amazingly  popular,  and  read  with  avidity 
by  those  who  studied  declamation  .  .  .'  and  besides  other 
works,  *  short,  but  exceedingly  numerous  homilies  on  the 
Gosj^els.'  Unfortunately,  S.  Jerome  fails  to  tell  us  in  what 
language  they  were  written.  S.  Ephrem  composed  all  his 
works  in  Syriac ;  though  they  were,  during  his  own  lifetime, 
translated  into  Greek,  and  since  then  into  Latin.  The  two 
fragments  preserved  of  Eusebius  by  Theodoret  are  written 
in  good  Greek.  But  Theodoret  may  have  turned  them  into 
Greek  himself.  He  quotes  Eusebius  only  to  show  that  he 
was  orthodox  where  the  Monophysites  erred.  Yet  in  the 
second  of  the  passages  quoted  from  his  book,  annihilation  of 
the  soul  is  represented  as  though  the  writer  himself  believed 
it.  The  fragments  brought  out  for  the  first  time  by  Augusti 
mayor  may  not  have  been  composed  in  Greek,  but  that  they 
got  mixed  up  with  the  sermons  of  a  certain  Eusebius  of 
Alexandria,  'about  whom  Gallandius  hesitates  not  to  say 
that  all  is  uncertain,  and  nothing  can  be  affirmed  on  good 
grounds  as  to  his  age,  or  as  to  his  bishopric,'  ^  is  only  due  to 
the  fact  that  Eusebius  of  Emesa  was  resident  at  Alexandria 
for  some  time,  and  may  have  composed  them  there,  and 
also  that  his  Life  was  written  by  an  ex-Alexandrian  presbyter. 
They  are  nauch  too  like  the  description  given  of  his  works 
in  general  by  S.  Jerome,  and  for  other  reasons,  which  will 
appear  presently,  to  be  transferred  to  another,  of  whom 
and  of  whose  writings  nothing  certain  is  known.  One  of 
them,  for  Good  Friday,  can  have  scarcely  been  preached  as 
a  sermon,  though  it  might  have  supplied  hints  for  the 
wondrous  dialogue  between  Sin,  Death,  and  Satan  in  '  Para- 
dise Lost.'  Another  is  the  one  from  which  Augusti  thinks 
S.   Chrysostom    borrowed — a   point   to   which    we    shall   be 

'  Dr.  Smith's   Christ.  B'log.  Diet.  drian,   and   that    his    having   beer 

vol.  ii.  305,  with  307  and  358.     It  offered  that  see  may  have  beenVi: 

might   turn  out  that   Eusebius  of  foundation  of  the  alleged  bishcpric 

Emesa  was  the  real  author  of  all  of  the  latter, 
the  sermons  ascribed  to  the  Alexan- 
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brought  back  shortly.     But  first,  the  patchwork  collection  of 
homilies,   upwards   of  two   hundred   in    number,  in    Latin, 
ascribed  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  requires  sifting;  for,  though 
they  cannot  all  be   '  the    short  but    exceedingly  numerous 
homilies  on  the  Gospels  '  attributed  to  him  by  S.  Jerome,  it 
is  just  as  likely  that  Syriac  homilies  by  Eusebius  of  Emesa, 
thus  noticed  by  S.  Jerome,  should  have  been  translated  into 
Latin    after    having   been    circulated    in  Greek    (as    Syriac 
homilies   by  S.  Ephrem  then    formed   the    groundwork  of, 
and  gave  name  to,  a  collection  like  the  present),  and  then, 
in  process  of  time,  got  interlarded  with  casual  remarks  by 
those  who  used  them,  compromising  their  antiquity.     Oudin, 
who  has  reviewed  them  at  great  length,  and  been  thought 
by  later  writers,  as  Augusti,'  to  have  left  nothing  unsaid,  not 
only  fails  to  account  for  the  name  given  to  this  collection, 
but  also  to  see  that  the  extracts  quoted  by  Theodoret  are 
quoted  for  a  purpose  that  completely  meets  his  objections  to 
particular  homilies,  which  on  all  other   grounds    Eusebius 
might    be    supposed   to   have    written.     I    select   his   first 
instance  :  ^  *  How  can  a  writer,'  he  asks,  '  who  died  a.d.  361, 
be    credited    with    a   homily   which    notices    the    Pelagian 
heresy  ?     Thus   it    speaks :    "  Which   testimony    supplies  a 
most  evident  and  cogent  argument  against  the  blasphemies 
of  Pelagius,  who  presumes  to  assert  that  baptism  is  not  to 
be  administered  to  infants  with  a  view  to  life,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven." '     The  homily  where  this 
sentence  occurs  found  a  place  for  ages  among  the  homilies 
of  S.   Jerome,  and  of  S.  Csesarius   of  Aries,  probably  from 
having  been  preached  by  both ;  and  from   either  of  them 
this  remark  may  have  proceeded.     Just  in  the  same  way, 
Theodoret,    in    his    Dialogue,   tells    the   Monophysite   that 
Eusebius  had  supplied  strong  arguments  against  his  heresy 
by  anticipation. 

According  to  the  last  arrangement  of  these   homilies, 

'  Emel).  Ernes.  Ojmsc.  pp.  93-4.  '  Script.  Eccl.  torn.  i.  396. 
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which  is  that  of  the  Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veteriim,  Patrurriy 
from  which  I  quote,'  we  have  two  separate  batches,  the  first 
and  last,  on  the  Gospels  of  the  Sundays  and  Festivals  of  the 
year.  Of  them  all,  only  two  concern  us  now :  the  fifth,  in 
the  first  batch,  of  those  entitled  '  De  Pascha,^  with  the  re- 
mark about  Pelagius  interwoven  in  it ;  ^  and  another,  in  the 
second  batch,  headed  'Dominica  in  Ramis  PalniaruTn,^^ 
These  titles,  by  whomsoever  affixed  to  them,  are  not  such  as 
to  discredit  their  antiquity,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  has  a 
long  oration  '  In  Sanctum^  Pascha ' :  and  S.  Gregory  Nyssen 
five  with  the  same  title,  and  that  of  the  '  Kesurrection  of 
Christ '  appended  to  it.  Bingham  shows  that  the  seven  days 
before  and  the  seven  days  after  Easter,  besides  Easter  Day 
itself,  were  comprehended  under  this  title.'*  The  other  title 
is  shared  by  sermons  doubtfully  given  by  Montfaucon  to  S. 
Athanasius,^  and  by  Petavius  to  S.  Epiphanius.^  But  the 
writer  of  the  homily  '  De  Pascha '  declares  it  himself  to  be 
for  the  day  on  which  the  Eucharist  was  instituted  — called 
by  us  Maundy  Thursday,  but  which  was  in  strictness  the 
first  evening  of  Good  Friday,  or  the  Parasceve :  and  of  course 
the  evening  of  the  betrayal  too.  Consistently  with  this,  it 
deals  with  the  Eucharist  exclusively.  The  other  homily, 
though  its  heading  is  '  Palm  Sunday,' has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  Palm  Sunday,  but  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the  Passion — 
a  title,  by  the  way,  given  to  a  sermon  by  S.  Ephrem.  Thus 
it  might  be  headed  '  for  the  Parasceve,'  like  the  other.  The 
Eucharist  comes  on  for  treatment  in  it,  as  might  have  been 
expected  :  only  not  at  anything  like  the  length  of  the  other. 
Both  are  beyond  doubt  by  the  same  writer  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  either,  with  the  exception  of  what  has  been 
already  noticed  in  the  first,  to  discredit — but  a  good  deal,  on 
the  contrary,  to  suggest — their  being  by  Eusebius  of  Emesa: 
or  at  least,  by  one  of  his  school.     In  short,  the  sermon  of  S. 

'  Lugdun,  1677,  vol.  vi.  618-822.  ^   Collect,  ^'bv.  Pat.et  Scrij)t.  Gr. 

"-  lb.  p.  636.  3  lb.  746.  ii.  63. 

*  Ant.  XX.  5,  1,  and  xxi.   1,   31.  «  Ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  xliii.  427. 
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Ephrem,  already  quoted,'  heard  when  the  writer  was  at 
Edessa  with  his  family,  may  have  suggested  both.  Now,  their 
true  character  is  brought  out  most  clearly  by  being  placed 
in  parallel  columns  with  kindred  extracts  from  two  sermons 
on  the  betrayal  of  Judas — or  rather,  two  recensions  of  one 
sermon  preached  on  different  occasions,  and  at  a  consider- 
able interval  one  from  the  other — by  S.  Chrysostom,  as 
they  stand  in  the  edition  of  Montfaucon,^  which,  w^hatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  them,  have  too  much  by  far  in 
common  with  these  Latin  homilies  to  have  been  the  effect 
of  chance.  The  question,  therefore,  that  their  juxtaposition 
must  raise  will  be :  how  to  account  for  their  similarity  ? 
Observe,  though  Montfaucon  thinks  the  sermon  which  he 
has  placed  first  must  have  been  preached  some  years  before 
the  other,  he  confesses  he  can  date  neither,  nor  say  where 
they  were  preached.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  these 
sermons  that  Augusti  finds  clear  tokens  of  S.  Chrysostom 
having  borrowed  not  a  little  from  the  sermon,  short  as  it  is, 
which  he  has  printed  in  Greek  on  the  betrayal  of  Judas,  and 
by  Eusebius  of  Emesa  too.^  But  all  that  Eusebius  says  in 
this  sermon  about  the  Eucharist  is  that  Judas  partook  of  it : 
an  opinion  which  S.  Chrysostom  certainly  shares  and  ex- 
presses in  each  of  these  sermons.  Still,  in  this  he  is  not 
half  so  singular  as  in  his  agreement  with  the  Latin  homilies  ; 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  involves  a  clear  departure  from  his 
own  teaching  already  quoted.  Eucharistic  consecration  is 
the  subject  handled  in  both. 

•  Above,  p.  78.  Alexandrian     Eusebius,     by     Mai, 

-  Tom.  ii.  37r)-l)6,  Splcilcg.  Bom.  ix.  693,  from  a  MS. 

'  This   sermon    is    also    printed,  at  Grotta  Ferrata. 
among  those  supposed  to  be  by  the 
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'HoMiL.  V.  DE  Pascha'  sajs : — 

*  Hence,  because  He  was  about 
to  remove  from  our  gaze,  and  to 
carry  to  heaven  the  body  which 
lie  had  assumed,  it  was  necessary 
that  He  should  consecrate  for  us 
on  this  day  the  sacrament  of  His 
body  and  blood  ;  that  what  was 
once  oflered  in  expiation  should 
be  worshipped  ever  afterwards  in 
mystery ;  and  since  redemption 
goes  on  uninterruptedly  from  day 
to  day,  that  the  oblation  of  it  also 
might  be  perpetual,  and  the 
eternal  Victim  ever  live  in  remem- 
brance, as  well  as  always  be  pre- 
sent in  grace,  a  ^'ictim  verily  both 
perfect  and  unique :  to  be  appre- 
ciated, not  from  what  is  patent  to 
sense;  to  be  realised,  not  by  the 
sight  of  the  outer,  but  by  the  affec- 
tions of  the  inner  man.  Hence,  too, 
the  authority  confirming  it  to  us 
is  Divine :  "  For  My  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink 
indeed,  as  He  says." ' 

So  far,  nothing  could  have 
been  better  said,  or  in  greater 
harmony  with  tlie  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  the  Fathers.  He  goes 
on : — 

*  Away,  then,  with  every  doubt 
and  misgiving.  The  Author  of  the 
gift  is  witness  to  its  truth.  For 
the  invisible  Priest,  hy  the  secret 
power  of  His  luord,  converts  the 
visible  elements  into  the  substance 
of  His  body  and  blood,  on  saying: 
^^  Take,  eat;  this  is  My  body;" 
and  again,  in  repeating  the  conse- 
cration: "  Take,  drink;  this  is  My 
blood. ^^     Thus,  as  at  the  nod  and 


S.  Chrysostom  '  De  Proditioxb 

JUD.li,'  &c. 

\       Before     quoting     the      sermon 

I   placed  first  by  Montfaucon,  it  may 

I   be   remarked    that   both    sermons 

I   occupy  the  same  number  of  pages 

i   in    his    edition ;     and     that     the 

'   Eucharist  has  the  same  place  and 

the    same     number     of     sections 

assigned  to  it  in  both — namely,  the 

!   two  last.     Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 

that  this  subject  forms  an  integral 

part    of    both    sermons ;    though 

what  is  said  is  not  identic  in  both. 

Strange  to  say,  their  discrepancies 

partake,  to  no  small  extent,  of  the 

discrepancies    between     the     two 

Latin  Homilies.      But,  again,  the 

i   whole  of  the  bracketed  portion  of 

both  sermons,  corresponding  to  the 

italicised  portion  of  both  homilies, 

might   be  away,  without  spoiling 

their  sense ;  or   might   have   been 

penned   by    S.    Chrysostom   with 

those    homilies    in   Greek   at    his 

side. 

In  the  first  he  opens  the  subject 
thus : — 


Sermon  I. 
'  Formerly  the  Passover  was  a 
Jewish  feast.  It  has  ceased  to  be 
this ;  and  is  a  spiritual  Passover, 
which  Jesus  then  instituted.  For, 
as  they  were  eating  and  drinking, 
says  the  Gospel,  Jesus  having  taken 
bread,  brake  it  and  said  :  "  This  is 
My  body,  which  is  being  broken 
for  you  for  remission  of  sins." 
The  initiated  know  what  words 
were   said.     And   again   the   cup, 
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convnand  of  the  Lord  were  created 
out  of  nothing  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  expa^ise 
of  earth,  so  toith  equal  jyoiver  in 
spii'itual  sacraments,  what  a  word 
07'ders  in  might  is  instantly  irro- 
duced  in  fact.  .  .' 

What    immediately    follows    is 
beside  the  point.     It  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  has  been  as  yet 
no  distinct  assertion  of  the  presence 
of  the  words  of  institution  in  the 
liturgy.     After  a  while  he   illus- 
trates  his   position   by  the    bapt- 
ismal formula  (which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  enjoined  in  Scripture  by 
Christ  Himself),  much  as  S.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  illustrates  his  by  re- 
ference to  the  chrism  (but  had  no- 
thing in  Scripture  to  show  for  it). 
'  The    candidate   for   baptism,'   he 
says,  *  before  those  words  are  pro- 
nounced, is  still  held  in  the  bond 
of  original  sin.     Those  words  are 
no  sooner  pronounced,  than  he  is 
loosed  from  it.  Similarly,  when  the 
elements  are  placed  on  the  altar, 
to  be  blessed  by  the  Divine  words, 
before  they  are  consecrated  by  in- 
vocation of  the  Supreme  Name,  it 
is  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine 
that  is  there  ;  but  after  the  words  of 
Christ  it  is  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.       And     why    should    we 
wonder  at  His  being  able  to  change 
with  a  word  what  He  made  with 
a   word  ?     He    is  surely  credited 
witli  a  less  miracle,  when  affirmed 
able  to  change  for  the  better  what 
He  is  acknowledged  to  have  created 
out  of  nothing.'     The    reasoning 
is  close ;  but  no  such  command  of 
Christ  can  be  shown  for  repeating 


saying  :  "  This  is  My  blood,  which 
is  being  poured  out  for  many,  for 
rem'ssion  of  sins."  And  Judas 
was  present  when  Christ  said 
all  this/  «&;c.     Further  on  : — 

'  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  approach 
this  awful  board.  Let  us  approach 
it  with  becoming  gravity  and 
sobriety.  .  .  .  Christ  is  even  now 
present.  He  who  prepared  that 
table,  the  same  prepares  this  now. 
For  it  is  not  man  who  causes  the 
elements  to  become  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  but  Christ  Him- 
self, who  was  crucified  for  us. 
[The  priest  who  stands  formally 
ministering  says  those  words ;  but 
the  power  of  the  grace  is  of  God. 
''  This  is  My  body,"  says  he.  That 
word  transforms  what  lie  there. 
And,  as  that  word  which  says, 
"  Increase,  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,"  once  spoken, 
becomes  effective  for  all  time ; 
enabling  our  nature  to  be  prolific 
in  offspring;  so  this  word,  once 
spoken  also,  perfects  the  sacrifice 
from  then  till  now ;  and  fuom  now 
till  His  coming  again,  on  every 
table,  in  every  church.'] 

This  passage  marks  by  a  well- 
known  phrase,  not  found  in  the 
other,  the  reserve  maintained 
habitually  by  S.  Chrysostom  on 
these  subjects  elsewhere.  '  The 
initiated  know  whatis  said.'  Again, 
it  opens  with  the  assertion  that 
this  is  '  a  spiritual  Passover,' 
which  the  other  only  supplies  at 
the  end.  Yet  the  other,  again, 
supplies  things  wholly  wanting  in 
this. 


THE   WORDS   OF  INSTITUTION. 


1  T'> 
1  /u 


His  words  in  administering  tills 
sacrament,  as  for  using  the  formula 
■with  which  He  enjoined  baptism 
to  be  conferred.  The  writer  is 
evidently  pleading  here  for  some- 
thing he  wants,  and  hopes  soon  to 
have,  while  testifying  to  another 
that  was  still  in  force  :  viz.  '  the 
invocation  of  the  Supreme  Name  ' : 
but  will  not  add  for  what. 

EUSEBIUS,    DOM.    IN   RaMIS 

Palm  A  RUM. 

'  "  As  they  were  supping,  Jesus 
took  bread,"  &c.  The  Lord  ex- 
pounds in  this  passage  what  He 
meant  when  He  said  on  another 
occasion,  "Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink 
His  blood  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 
Lo  !  the  Priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedeck  converts  bread 
and  ivine,  by  poiver  ineffable,  into 
the  substance  of  His  body  and  blood. 
For  as  He  then  both  lived  and 
talked,  and  still  was  eaten  and 
drunk  by  His  disciples,  so  He  re- 
mains still  intact  and  entire,  and 
is  daily  drank  and  eaten  by  His 
faithful  ones  in  the  sacrament  of 
bread  and  wine.  Indeed,  unless 
the  bread  and  wine  were  turned 
into  His  flesh  and  blood,  He  could 
not  ever  be  eaten  and  drunk 
corporally.  For  those  things  are 
changed  into  these  things.  How, 
indeed,  this  takes  place  He  only 
knows  who  both  knows  all  things 
and  can  do  them.  Further,  %uhat 
He  said  then  by  Himsplf  He  says 
now  by  His  servants :  *•  This  is  My 
hodyy  And  such  is  the  efficacy 
and  force  of  that  word,  that  the 


S.  Chrysostom. 
Sermon  II. 

Sermon  II.,  then,  opens  the 
subject,  like  the  first.  *  Formerly 
the  Passover  was  a  Jewish  feast ; 
but  it  has  ceased  to  be  this.  Then, 
says  the  Gospel,  Jesus  having  taken 
bread  [into  His  holy  and  imm  acid- 
ate  hands]  and  given  thanks,  and 
broken  it,  said  to  His  disciples : 
"  Take,  eat ;  this  is  Mv  bodv,  which 
is  being  broken  for  you  and  for 
many,  for  remission  of  sins.  And 
again,  having  taken  the  cup.  He 
gave  to  them,  saying :  '  This  is  My 
blood,  which  is  being  poured  out 
for  you,  for  remission  of  sins."  And 
Judas  was  present  when  the  Lord 
said  this,'  &c. 

Further  on :  ^  It  is  now  time  to 
draw  near  to  this  awful  and  fearful 
board.  Let  us  all,  then,  approach 
it  with  a  pure  conscience.  Christ 
is  now  here  and  preparing  the 
table.  For  it  is  not  man  who 
causes  the  elements  to  become  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  [The 
priest  only  stands  formally  minis- 
tering and  offering  a  petition  ;  but 
it  is  the  grace  and  the  power  of 
God  that  works  all  things.  "  This 
is  My  body,"  says  he ;  that  word 
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thing  is  done  as  soon  as  said.  Just 
in  the  same  ibay,  when  He  says, 
"  This  is  My  blood,"  the  loine 
strniyhtioay  becomes  His  blood. 
^'  He  took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks, 
and  gave  to  them  saying :  Drink  ye 
all  of  it.  This  is  My  blood  of  the 
Isew  Testament,  which  will  be  shed 
for  many  for  the  remissioji  of  sins. ^^ 
This,  He  says,  is  "  Mv  blood  which 
is  to  be  shed  :  "  not  one  portion  of 
it  then,  and  another  now  :  but  one 
and  the  same  in  each  case — to- 
morrow flowing  out  of  His  side  ; 
to-day  seen  in  the  chahce  and 
drunk  by  you.  .  .  .' 

The  author  of  both  passages  is 
plainly  the  same.  His  way  of 
quoting  the  words  of  institution, 
separately  and  consecutiyely,  shows 
this.  And  his  argument  is  identic 
in  both.  But  in  this  last  passage 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  '  invoc- 
ation of  the  Supreme  Name  ';  and 
the  words  of  institution  are  quoted, 
as  they  stand  nolo  in  most  liturgies  ; 
more  resembling  the  Iloman,indeed, 
than  any  other,  as  haying  been 
preached  in  Latin,  or  turned  into 
Latin  at  all  events.  And  he 
distinctly  tells  us  that  these  words 
are  '  said  now  by  the  servants  of 
Christ.' 


transforms  what  lie  there.  And 
as  that  voice  which  said  "  Increase, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,"  was  a  word  that  became 
fact,  enabling  human  nature  to  be- 
come prolific,  so  this  word  spoken, 
for  ever  causes  worthy  communi- 
cants to  grow  in  grace.'] 

This     passage,     besides     laying 


down  nothing  at  starting  on  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  Christian 
Passover,  departs  from  the  reserve 
of  the  first  by  quoting  epithets 
applied  to  the  hands  of  Christ,  it 
may  be  then  in  the  liturgy,  but 
not  in  Scripture.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  specifies  a  petition  ofiered 
up  by  the  celebrant,  probably  what 
the  Homilist  has  called  ^  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Supreme  Name,'  and 
then  instead  of  referring  to  the 
sacrifice,  dwells  on  the  effects  of 
the  sacrament  for  good  in  all 
worthy  communicants. 


I  have  bracketed  as  mucli  of  these  sermons,  not  as  I 
would  pronounce  spurious,  but  as  much  as  might  have 
been  imported  from  the  Latin  homilies,  and  is  unlike  what 
S.  Chrysostom  uniformly  lays  down  in  all  his  best  pieces  that 
we  possess.  For  in  these  bracketed  portions  we  have  two 
things  asserted.  First,  the  presence  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion in  the  consecration  prayer  of  the  liturgy  then  used  in 
his  Church,  which   is  stated  as  a  fact  ;    and  then   his  own 
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teaching,  founded  on  it,  that  those  words  have  no  sooner 
been  pronounced  by  the  celebrant  than  the  real  Presence 
takes  place. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  making  either 
assertion  S.  Chrysostom  absolutely  stands  alone.  Far  from 
supporting  his  teaching,  no  other  Father  of  the  Eastern  or 
the  Western  Church  testifies  even  to  what  he  reports  as  fact. 
I  make  this  statement  on  historical  grounds  solely,  believing 
it  will  be  found  in  that  sense  quite  correct :  and  challenging 
further  inquiry  by  others  who  may  doubt  its  accuracy. 

But  it  will  not  take  me  long  to  show  that  in  making  his 
second  assertion  S.  Chrysostom  departed  from  the  emphatic 
teaching  of  his  earlier  and  more  finished  works.  For  all 
of  these,  which  contain  anything  on  the  subject,  bear  un- 
equivocal testimony  to  the  teaching  of  the  whole  Catholic 
world  round  him  then,  vrhich  declares  consecration  to  be  the 
effect  of  that  prayer  whereby  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  secured.  Nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  words  of  institution,  except  as  con- 
tained in  the  Grospels. 

Two  passages  from  his  noblest  work, '  On  the  Priesthood,' 
and  two  from  among  the  most  striking  of  his  sermons, 
having  been  already  quoted,  it  is  needless  to  repeat.  His 
Commentaries  have  not  yet  been  adduced.  In  the  eighty- 
first  and  eighty-second,  as  Montfaucon  numbers  them,  of  his 
Homilies  on  S.  Matthew  he  traverses  the  whole  ground 
covered  by  these  sermons  on  the  betrayal  of  Judas  ;  and  in 
the  fifth  section  of  the  eighty-second,  just  where  the 
bracketed  portion  of  those  sermons  would  have  been  most 
apposite  to  the  context,  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
In  commenting  on  those  words  in  S.  John,  *  And  I  knew 
Him  not,'  he  asks,  '  How  then  didst  thou  know  Him  ?  By 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  replies  the  Baptist.  Thou  seest, 
then,  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit — namely,  to  show 
Christ.'  > 

Horn.  xvii.  2. 
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Farther  on,^  commenting  on  those  words,  '  I  am  the 
bread  of  life/  he  says,  *  He  will  come  presently  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  mysteries.  But  He  first  speaks  of  His  Divinity. 
For  in  those  words,  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  nothing  is  said 
about  His  body.  Towards  the  end  He  says  of  this  too, 
"  The  bread  that  I  shall  give  is  My  flesh."  Now  it  is  of 
His  Divinity  that  He  is  speaking.  For  as  Grod  the  Word  He 
is  bread,  just  as  that  other  bread  that  He  was  about  to  give 
becomes  heavenly  bread  by  the  descent  on  it  of  the  Spirit.' 

Oa  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,''^  speaking  of  the 
visit  of  the  wise  men  to  Bethlehem,  he  says  :  '  Thou  lookest 
not  on  a  manger,  but  on  an  altar :  not  on  a  woman  holding 
a  babe,  but  on  a  priest  standing  by  and  the  Spirit  profusely 
descending  on  the  elements.' 

Again,  on  the  second  Epistle  :  '  This  altar  you  may  see 
lying  everywhere,  both  in  byways  and  in  the  markets,  and 
sacrifices  offered  on  it  at  all  hours  :  for  here,  too,  sacrifice  is 
performed.  And  as  the  priest  stands  invoking  the  Spirit,  so 
dost  thou — not  indeed  by  voice,  but  by  deeds—invoke  the 
Spirit  too.'  ^ 

And  again,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians :  '  It  is  not  on 
account  of  the  elements  only  that  the  Spirit  descends,  but 
He  descends  at  all  times  for  those  chants.'  ^ 

These  two  last  references  are  the  more  noteworthy  from 
being  casual.  Literally,  then,  we  can  find  nothing  in  his 
choicest  homilies  which  is  not  to  this  effect ;  and  we  may 
even  search  through  his  homilies  whose  date  cannot  be 
verified,  but  whose  matter  by  common  consent  places  them 
among  the  least  esteemed  of  any  delivered  by  him,  without 
finding  more  than  one  pendant  to  the  bracketed  portion  of 
these  sermons.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  there  is  but  one : 
namely,  the  fourth  section  of  the  second  homily  on  Chapter 
I.  of  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy : — 

*  No  man  ever  differed  from  another  man  as  much  as 
Christ  from  the  Baptist ;  yet  the  Spirit  descended  on  Christ 
'  Horn.  xlv.  2.  2  Horn.  xxiv.  5.  ^  Horn.  xx.  3.         ••  Horn.  iii.  5. 
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to  teach  us  that  God  worketh  everything,  that  God  does 
everything.  It  may  sound  paradoxical  what  I  say,  but  do 
not  be  surprised  or  excited.  The  oblation  is  the  same,  who- 
ever offers  it.  Whether  Peter  or  Paul,  it  is  the  same  what 
Christ  gave  to  His  disciples  and  what  the  priests  offer  now — 
the  one  not  inferior  to  the  other,  because  it  is  not  men  who 
sanctify  this,  but  He  who  sanctified  that.  For  as  the  words 
which  God  spake  are  the  same  which  the  priest  also  says 
now,  so  likewise  the  offering  is  the  same  and  the  baptism 
which  He  gave.  Thus  the  whole  thing  is  of  faith.  The 
Spirit  at  once  fell  on  Cornelius,  because  he  had  previously 
fulfilled  his  part  and  contributed  his  faith.  This,  then,  is 
His  body,  as  was  that.  He  who  thinks  one  less  than  the 
other  is  not  aware  that  Christ  is  even  now  present  and 
acts.  .  .  .' 

The  genuineness  of  this  passage  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  disputed,  and  it  attests  that  '  the  words  which 
God  spake  are  the  same  which  the  priest  also  says  now ' — 
meaning,  I  presume,  that  the  words  of  institution  entered 
into  the  consecration-prayer  of  the  liturgy  then  used  in  his 
Church.  And  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  it  is  implied, 
is  certainly  not  expressed. 

But,  again,  let  us  remember,  it  is  on  the  historical 
problem  solely  that  we  are  now  engaged,  and  it  is  not 
with  a  view  of  representing  S.  Chrysostom  in  the  light  of 
an  innovator  on  primitive  doctrine  that  his  writings  have 
been  thus  closely  scrutinised.  On  the  contrary,  the  passages 
quoted  from  him  show  indisputably  that  he  is  so  much 
fuller  and  stronger  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  on  two 
special  points  as  to  suggest  that  he  must  have  been  impelled 
thereto  by  some  reason  in  the  background,  which  we  must 
try  to  get  at :  his  first  point  being  that  the  Eucharist  is 
essentially  throughout  a  spiritual  ordinance,  removed  both 
in  thought  and  act  from  everything  carnal  or  of  earth  ;  and 
his  second  that  it  is  God,  not  man,  who  consecrates  the 
sacrament :    one  of  the   Trinity,  not  of  the  hierarchy,  by 
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whose  operation  Christ  is  made  present  at  each  celebration 
of  it  in  the  body  which  was  offered  on  the  cross  for  man. 
We  have,  therefore,  this  threefold  problem  to  solve  before 
quitting  S.  Chrysostom.  How  comes  it  that  he  is  of  all 
those  designated  Fathers  by  the  collective  Church  the  only 
Father  who  ( 1 )  distinctly  testifies,  once  or  twice,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  words  of  institution  in  the  liturgy  then  used  by 
himself;  who  (2)  teaches,  once  or  twice,  with  the  same  dis- 
tinctness that  consecration  follows  on  their  being  pronounced 
by  the  celebrant ;  and  who  (3)  protests  in  unusually  strong 
terms,  as  though  arguing  against  an  opponent,  that  it  is  not 
man,  but  God,  who  consecrates,  and  that  the  whole  design 
of  the  Christian  Passover  is  to  make  men  spiritual  ?  ^ 

Now  I  believe  that  a  complete  solution  of  this  problem 
is  obtainable  through  the  medium  of  a  short  tract,  or  rather 
fragment  of  a  tract,  ascribed  till  recently  by  common  con- 
sent to  the  youthful  amanuensis  and  ever  afterwards  devoted 
admirer  of  S.  Chrysostom,  and  who  likewise  succeeded  him, 
after  a  short  interval,  in  his  see,  S.  Proclus,  but  in  which, 
apart  from  its  authorship,  I  trust  to  have  found  the  right 
key  to  a  portion  of  history  that  has  hitherto  been  given  up 
in  despair  or  misread.  If  it  states  what  is  fact  it  is  of 
secondary  consequence  by  whom  it  was  penned.  If  it  states 
what  is  fact,  people  may  some  day  be  grateful  to  Providence 
for  having  preserved  it  to  us.  Nevertheless,  no  solid  reasons 
have  yet  been  advanced  in  disproof  of  its  authorship ;  while 
there  are  several  in  its  favour  that  have  not  hitherto  been 
considered.  But  for  Dionysius  Exiguus,  who  translated 
them  into  Latin,  several  interesting  letters  of  Proclus  might 
never  have  been  as  well  known  as  they  are.  So  far  as 
matter  and  style  go  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them 
and  this  piece.  It  greatly  tends  to  confirm  its  genuineness 
tJiat  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  Greek,  as  well  as 
iu  a  Latin  translation,  which  is  of  course  later.  The  objec- 
tion  specially  pressed  against  it   by  Sir  W.  Palmer  ^  rather 

*  Horn,  in  S.  Matt.  Ixxxii.  1.  ^   Orig.  Lit.  i.  10,  note. 
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confirms  its  authenticity  likewise  than  invalidates  it.  For 
it  no  doubt  suggests  the  title  subsequently  given  to  S. 
Chry  SOS  torn  of  the  '  golden  mouth  ' ;  yet  by  whom  could  it 
have  been  more  naturally  suggested  than  by  his  second 
self,  Proclus  ?  Again,  the  hint  was  no  sooner  thrown  out 
than  it  was  adopted  by  common  consent.  For  within  a 
hundred  years  of  his  death '  Cassiodorus,  in  the  far-distant 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  decorates  '  the  saintly  John,'  as  he 
calls  him  in  another  place,  with  that  title  full-blown,  '  John 
Chrysostom,^  ^ 

The  Grreek  title  prefixed  to  this  piece  runs  thus : — 
*  Of  the  same  Proclus :  a  discourse  respecting  the  tra- 
dition of  the  holy  Liturgy ; '  proving  that  it  occupied  a 
place  then  amongst  his  other  works,  besides  being  itself 
founded  on  an  expression  of  S.  Chrysostom,  *  the  tradition 
of  the  mysteries,'  above  quoted,  in  commenting  on  S. 
Matthew. 

It  begins  by  stating :  '  That  many  other  divine  teachers 
and  pastors  of  the  Church,  among  those  w^ho  had  succeeded 
the  Apostles,  had  left  editions  behind  them  in  writing  of 
the  mystical  liturgy  to  the  Church :  first  and  foremost  of  them 
all,  the  blessed  Clement,  disciple  and  successor  of  the 
coryphaeus  of  the  Apostles — the  Apostles  themselves  having 
dictated  his  to  him — and  the  divine  James,  appointed  first 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  Christ  Himself.  .  .  .  For  the 
Apostles,  after  the  Ascension  of  the  Saviour  into  heaven, 
having  assembled  daily  for  prayer  before  setting  forth  on 
their  missions,  and  experienced  consolation  m  the  mystical 
consecration  of  the  Lord's  bodv,  ever  mindful  of  those  words 
of  His,  "  This  is  My  body,"  and  "  Do  this  m  My  remem- 
brance," and  "He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My 
blood  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,"'  .  .  .  took  to  cele- 
brating its  performance  with  many  prayers  and  hymns  at 
great  length,  as  being  also  the  most  important  of  all  things 

'  Le  Brim  (i>^  la  Mex.ir,  iii.  7)  is  thus  t)vo  centuries  out  in  liis  objection. 
"  Ijtst.  Dlv.  Lit.  c.  8-9. 
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for  them  to.  teach.  .  .  .  Approaching  G-od,  therefore,  \vith 
such  earnest  supplications,  they  waited  for  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  exhibit  and  declare  ^  by  His  divine 
Presence  the  bread  and  the  wine  mixed  with  water,  set  out 
for  consecration,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  all  which  takes  place  no  less  still  up  to  noWy  and  will 
take  place  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Nevertheless  the  length 
of  this  liturgy  was,  in  process  of  time,  so  much  increased  by 
constant  additions,  that  it  had  to  be  recast  in  a  more  compen- 
dious form  by  S.  Basil,  and  to  have  more  things  taken  out  of 
it  by  S.  Chrysostom^our  own  father  of  the  golden  'inouth,'' 
as  the  writer  lovingly  calls  him — *  in  order  to  be  adapted  to 
the  changed  habits  of  their  age.' 

I  have  condensed  and  re-arranged  parts  of  this,  with  a 
view  of  making  it  more  intelligible,  but  have  added  nothing 
of  my  own,  and  subtracted  nothing,  beyond  repetition,  of  the 
original.  If  S.  Proclus  was  the  author  of  this  tract,  he  was 
then  using  the  liturgy  which  he  describes  as  having  been 
recast  by  S.  Basil,  and  revised  and  further  abridged  by  his 
old  master  and  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Constantinople.  If 
S.  Proclus  was  not  the  author  of  this  tract,  what  is  recorded 
in  it  was  nevertheless  a  fact  in  his  history,  to  which  another 
deposes.  For  the  liturgy  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople is  substantially  the  same  liturgy  that  received 
its  final  shape  from  S.  Chrysostom,  was  used  in  that  form  by 
himself,  as  his  own  writings  testify,  and  has  ever  since  been 
called  by  his  name.  There  are  doubtless  accretions  in  it,  as 
now  used,  of  much  later  date ;  but  all  these,  tested  by  his 
writings,  could  be  made  patent  at  any  moment,  and  their 
removal  would  only  restore  this  liturgy  to  what  it  was  in  his 
day.  Different  recensions  of  it  prove  nothing  against  its 
identity.  There  would  of  course  be  no  means  of  preventing 
their  spread,  after  it  had  superseded  all  other  liturgies 
in  Churches  ecclesiastically  dependent  on  Constantinople 
when   it  was  introduced,  but  afterwards  wrested  from  the 

'   oirws.  .  .  .  airo(pijvr]  re  Kot  aua^ii^r),  ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  Ixv.  849-52. 
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•empire  whose  capital  remained  the  same,  though  its  emperor 
was  no  longer  theirs. 

Further,  the  materials  used  by  S.  Chrysostom  and  8. 
Basil  in  their  joint  work  are  stated  in  this  tract  to  have 
been,  first  and  foremost,  the  liturgy  called  after  S.  Clement 
of  Kome,  and,  subordinately  to  this,  the  liturgy  called  after 
S.  James  of  Jerusalem.  Now  this  is  a  fact  which  each  may 
verify  for  himself.  Only  first  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
these  liturgies  existed  then,  and  that  each  compiler  was  aware 
of  their  existence. 

By  the  liturgy  called  after  S.  James  of  Jerusalem,  is 
clearly  meant  the  liturgy  which  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  de- 
scribes so  well  in  his  catechetical  lectures  that  we  can 
almost  assist  at  each  part  of  its  celebration ;  and  which  8. 
Anastasius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  sixth  century,  leaves 
us  to  infer  from  his  glowing  oration,  already  noticed,  was 
used  still,  in  all  Churches  of  his  patriarchate,  unchanged  in 
every  respect,  except  the  one  particularised  by  him  with  so 
much  unction  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced with  himself.  8.  Cyril  tells  us  expressly  that  8. 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  the  founder  and  the  first 
bishop  of  his  own  see,  Jerusalem :  he  makes  no  such 
assertion  respecting  the  liturgy  which  he  was  then  expound- 
ing there,  but  he  says  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
contrary. 

By  the  liturgy  called  after  8.  Clement  of  Kome,  is  clearly 
meant  the  liturgy  now  found  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions. 

So  much  depends  on  this  liturgy,  that  we  must  endeavour 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  discarding  all  extraneous  questions 
respecting  the  collection  in  whose  last  book  it  appears. 
Coteler's  was  once  the  standard  edition  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  and  he  gives  us  the  opinions  of  the  best 
commentators  up  to  his  time.  Ultzen's  is  the  last  and  best 
edition  of  them  (published  1853),  and  he,  too,  gives  us, the 
opinions  of  the  learned  about  them  up  to  then,  besides  the 
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readings  of  three  Bodleian  MSS.  as  far  as  they  go,  which  he 
considers  mere  excerpts.^ 

Now,  the  tirst  question  that  meets  us  in  connection  with 
this  liturgy  concerns  its  name.  By  whom  was  that  namse 
given  to  it,  and  when  ?  Tlie  ordinary  title  given  to  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  -  belies  their  contents.  U Itzen 
abandons  it.  Their  publication  is  nowhere  confided  in  them 
to  Clement.  He  is  never  mentioned  but  in  connection  with 
others,  and  on  a  par  with  them.  He  figures  in  a  list  of 
bishops  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  as  having  been  ordained 
by  S.  Peter ;  ^  but  midway  in  the  list,  not  at  their  head. 
He  is  prayed  for  in  public  by  the  faithful,"*  but  after  S, 
James,  and  in  company  with  him  and  S.  Euodius.  His 
prominence  reveals  itself  nowhere  but  in  the  title.  What 
authority  can  we  find  for  the  title  ?  Bishop  Hefele  says : 
'  About  A.  D.  500,  Dionysius  Exiguus  translated  a  collection 
of  Canons  from  Greek  into  Latin  for  Stephen,  Bishop  of 
Salona,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  fifty  Canons  which, 
according  to  him,  proceeded  from  the  Apostles,  and  had 
been  arranged  and  collected  by  their  disciple,  Clement  of 
Rome.'  ^  It  is  strange  Bishop  Hefele  should  have  lent  his 
name  to  such  a  mis-statement.  Dionysius  makes  no  such 
assertion.  It  has  been  made  for  him  in  the  title  prefixed  to 
his  collection.^  What  Dionysius  says  is,  that  he  translated 
from  Greek  Canons  '  qui  dicuntur  Apostolorum,'  and  there 
stops.  Fifty  years  later,  John  Scholasticus,  a  presbyter  of 
Antioch,  who  became  subsequently  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
published  a  collection  of  Greek  Canons  which  included  eighty- 
live  Canons  attributed  to  the  Apostles.  As  this  number  has 
never  since  been  increased,  it  was  the  same  probably  when 
Dionysius  translated  what  prove  to  be  practically  the  first 
fifty.     And  it  is  in  the  eighty-fifth  and  last  of  them  that  we 

'  Praef.  xxv.  note  7.  ^  Councils,  Eng.  Tr.  p.  449. 

-  '  Constitutiones  Sanctorum  Apo-  *  '  Regnlse  ecclesiasticae  Sanc- 
.stolorum  per  Clementem  episcopum  torum  Apostolorum  prolate  per  Gle- 
et civem  Romanum.'  mentem    Ecclesiaj   Komanae  ponti- 

'  VII.  46.                 "  VIII.  9.  ficem.' 
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find  a  statement,  which  doubtless  gave  rise  to  both  titles, 
prefixed  to  the  Constitutions  and  Canons. 

It  commences  with  a  list  of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture 
then  accounted  canonical,  and  it  ends  as  follows  : — 

'  Two  Epistles  of  Clement :  and  Constitutions  in  eight 
books  addressed  to  you  bishops  by  'ine  Clew,ent :  which 
ought  not  to  be  divulged  to  all,  on  account  of  the  mystical 
things  contained  in  them :  and  our  Acts  of  the  Apostles.' 

Appended  to  this  is  a  short  exhortation,  which,  as  it  i& 
anything  but  irrelevant  to  our  present  inquiry,  shall  be 
given  also : — 

*  Let  these  things,  0  bishops,  have  been  appointed  to 
you  by  us  in  the  way  of  canons.  Abiding  in  them,  you  will 
be  saved  and  have  peace.  Unfaithful  to  them,  you  will  be 
punished,  and  have  endless  war  amongst  yourselves,  paying 
the  penalty  due  to  disobedience.  May  the  alone  God,  the 
alone  Eternal,  the  Maker  of  all  things,  unite  you  all  through 
joeace  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  fit  you  for  every  good  work — 
unmoveable,  unblameable,  irreproachable — and  judge  you 
worthy  of  eternal  life  with  us,  through  the  mediation  of  His 
beloved  Child  Jesus  Christ  the  God  and  Saviour  of  us,  with 
whom  be  glory  to  Him  the  God  and  Father  of  all  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  now  and  ever  and  throughout  all 
ages.  Amen.' 

The  italicised  portions  of  each  are  reserved  for  com- 
ment in  bringing  to  light  all  the  decisive  marks  of  Arianism 
hitherto  not  noticed  in  this  liturgy.  But  first  let  us  trace 
back  the  name  it  has  so  long  borne  to  the  earliest  date  that 
can  be  claimed  for  it.^ 

S.  Epiphanius  is  the  earliest  writer  who  quotes  definite 
passages  from  the  Constitutions.  He  quotes  seven  words  of 
their  opening  sentence  ;  makes  another  slight  reference  to 
the  third  chapter  of  the  first,  and  a  slighter  but  possible 
reference  to  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  seventh  book. 

'  Ultzen,  pp.  253-4.   Qoteler,  Pat.      the  Canons  too,  but  .separating them 
Ajfost.  i.  454,  places  it  at  the  end  of      from  the  Constitutions. 
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But  all  his  other  references   are  confined  to  the  fifth  book, 
which    deals    principally  with    festivals    known   to    all,  and 
which,  according  to  him,  contains  nothing  anyway  contrary 
to  the  faith,  or  to  the  canons  and  rules  of  the  Church.     But 
he  particularly  there   limits  his  remark  to  this  one  book.^ 
How  comes  it  that  he  never  quotes  from  the  other  books  ? 
He  as  good  as  tells  us  himself.     Without  referring  to  them 
in  any  way,  he  designates    the  twelve  Apostles,  coupling 
them  with  '  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  and  first  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,'   in  a  remarkable    passage,^    '  celebrants   of  the 
Gospel,  and  founders  of  mysteries,^   thus    unmistakeably 
betraying  his  acquaintance  with   the   eighth   book  of  the 
Constitutions  and  with  the    liturgy  contained   in   it.     His 
acquaintance  with  that  of  S.  James  needs  no  comment,  as 
it  was  probably  that  of  his  own  Church,  then  under  Antioch. 
But  when  he  calls  the  twelve  Apostles   themselves  '  cele- 
brants   of    the    Gospel,    and    founders    of    mysteries,'    he 
merely  repeats  the  words  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Con- 
stitutions in  concluding  its  liturgy  : — 

'  These  things  we,  the  Apostles,  appoint  to  you  bishops 
and  presbyters  and  deacons,  respecting  the  mystical  Se^^viceJ  ^ 
Then,  further,  the  subject-matter  of  the  eighth  book  is 
stated,  in  the  Grreek  inscription  prefixed  to  it,  to  be,  '  Con- 
cerning spiritual  gifts,  ordinations,  and  ecclesiastical  canons,' 
bearing  out  tjltzen  entirely,  who  appends  the  Canons  to  the 
Constitutions.  Accordingly,  the  reticence  of  S.  Epiphanius, 
nyiart  from  the  extreme  reserve  that  was  habitual  to  him  on 
such  subjects,  finds  its  natural  explanation  in  the  last  of 
these  Canons,  where  Clement,  as  we  have  seen,  adjures  the 
bishops  whom  he  addresses  in  it  not  to  divulge  these  Con- 
stitutions to  all,  on  account  of  the  mystical  things  contained 
in  them. 

That  the  liturgy  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  eighth   book   is   self-evident,  from  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  it  there,  midway  between  the  ordinations 
'  liar.  Ixx.  10.  2  H<sr.  Ixxix.  3,  ed.  Migne.  '  C.  15  adji%. 
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of  bishops  and  presbyters.  The  Bodleian  Baroc.  MS.  26 
omits  it,  simply  because  foreign  to  its  purpose.  It  omits 
a  host  of  other  portions  of  the  eighth  book  on  the  same 
grounds. 

The  name,  therefore,  commonly  given  to  this  liturgy 
must  needs  be  coeval  with  the  eighty-fifth  Apostolical  Canon, 
and  the  eighty-fifth  Apostolical  Canon  was,  in  all  probability, 
coeval  with  S.  Epiphanius.  Anyhow,  the  first  collector  of 
Grreek  Canons,  a  learned  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  named 
John,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  while  fixing  the 
number  of  Apostolical  Canons  at  eighty-five,  recites  the 
eighty-fifth  at  full  length  in  the  form  it  still  bears.^  And 
hence  that  other  name,  founded  on  the  declaration  appended 
to  it,  which  is  given  to  this  liturgy  by  Leontius,  of  Byzan- 
tium, at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,^  viz.  that  '  of  the 
Apostles' ;  on  which  a  good  deal  hangs  that  must  be  discussed 
later,  when  it  will  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  name  really 
designed  for  it  by  its  compiler  never  became  current,  but 
was  stillborn. 

Proof  has  yet  to  be  given  that  S.  Chrysostom  and  S. 
Basil  were  cognisant  of  its  existence.  What  proof  of  this  is 
common  to  both  is  singularly  precise  and  strikingly  similar. 
But  proof  of  this  peculiar  to  S.  Chrysostom  is  of  unusual 
interest  and  much  earlier.  The  first  Christmas-day  sermon 
preached  by  him,  on  being  ordained  priest  at  Antioch  some 
months  before,  was  devoted  in  a  great  measm*e  to  justify  the 
change  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  means  ^  of  bringing 
about  in  keeping  it,  thereby  giving  his  discourse  somewhat 
of  a  sensational  turn.  According  to  Montfaucon,  it  was 
delivered  on  December  25,  A.D.  386."*     The   exact  day  and 


'  In  fin.   ed.  Instell.  B'lhl.    Jur.  comes  in,  opposed  to  both. 

Can.  p.  601.  *  The     sermon     of     S.    Gregory 

2  Adv.  3>.sf .  et  Eutych.  iii.  19.  Nyssen,  to   which    he  refers  at  the 

3  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  354,  ed,  Montf.  end  of  his  preface,  is  a  •  doubtful ' 
His  use  of  the  plural  number,  '  us  '  one,  according  to  Migne  {Pat.  Gr. 
and  '  we,'  tends  to  keep  this  fact  xlvi.  1127),  and  has  no  specific 
out  of  sight.  But  now  and  then '  you  '  reference  to  the  date  of  the  festival. 
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month  of  that  festival,  he  tells  his  audience,  were  far  from 
easy  to  discover ;  and,  in  short,  had  not  been  known  in  the 
East  till  quite  recently.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  ignorant  of 
them  himself.  Bat  its  true  date  must  have  been  always 
known  to  those  who  had  access  to  the  public  archives  at 
Rome.  From  such  he  had  derived  his  information — from 
actual  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
ninth  month,  according  to  them,  was  the  right  day.  He 
would  prove  them  to  be  correct.  April  was  the  first  month 
of  the  Conception,  and  December  the  ninth.  Now,  from 
whom  did  his  information  come  ?  He  will  not  name  them 
further  than  that  they  were  Romans.  But  information  of 
the  exact  day  and  month  of  that  festival  is  supplied  in  his 
own  words  by  the  supposed  Clement  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Constitutions ;  ^  and  in  the  eighth  book  we  have  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Paul  ordaining^  that  on  that  festival  no  work  shall  be 
done. 

S.  Chrysostom,  therefore,  must  have  been  cognisant  of 
the  fifth  and  eighth  books  of  the  Constitutions  in  the  year 
in  which  he  became  priest,  if  not  before.  And  he  attests 
that  an  innovation  in  respect  of  the  day  on  which  Christmas 
was  to  be  kept  in  the  East  was  brought  about  by  their 
•  means. 

The  proof  common  to  him  and  S.  Basil,  though  of 
another  kind,  is  scarcely  less  cogent.  Both  of  them  seem 
taken  aback  and  perplexed  at  something  that  had  transpired 
or  been  done  :  as  though  called  upon  to  justify  their  con- 
duct on  some  point  or  points  affecting  the  Eucharist.  S. 
Chrysostom  all  of  a  sudden  concentrates  attention  on  the 
words  of  institution  occurring  in  the  liturgy,  and  on  the  effect 
produced  by  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  celebrant ;  passing 
over  in  complete  silence  the  action  of  the  Holy  Grhost,  which, 
till  then,  in  connection  with   consecration  of  the  oblation 

'  C.  13 :  '  Let  the  festival  of  the  -  C.  33: '  I  Peter,  and  I  Paul  ordain 

Nativity  be  kept  on  the  twenty-tifth       ...  On  the  festival  of  the  Nativity 
day  of  the  ninth  month  by  you.'  let  there  be  no  work  done.' 
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had  been  his  all  but  exclusive  theme.  S.  Basil,  as  though 
accused  of  having  subordinated  Scripture  to  tradition,  devotes 
a  whole  chapter^  of  his  work  on  the  Holy  Ghost  to  show 
that,  although  part  of  the  doctrines  taught  and  received  by 
the  Church  had  undoubtedly  come  down  to  her  in  writing, 
still  there  was  another  part  also  which  she  had  received  in 
mystery  by  tradition  from  the  Apostles  ;  and  foremost  in 
this  class  he  mentions  the  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Grhost  to  consecrate  the  oblation,  called  epiklesis,  as  though 
it  had  been  for  the  Apostolic  origin  of  this  prayer  mainly 
that  he  was  contending.  He  himself  characterises  this 
prayer  as  being  for  the  exhibition  (dvaSsi^st)  of  the  bread  of 
the  Eucharist  and  of  the  cup  of  blessing,  which  is  a  further 
and  still  more  cogent  proof,  as  we  shall  see.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  in  S.  Chrysostom  is  where,  commenting  on 
S.  John,  already  quoted,  he  says  that  the  sole  purpose  for 
which  the  Holy  Grhost  descended  on  our  Lord  at  His  baptism 
was  to  manifest  Him  to  man :  to  prove  to  man  that  He  was 
the  Christ. 

Having  thus  recalled  these  peculiarities  in  their  acknow- 
ledged writings,  let  us  proceed  to  verify  the  statement  of  the 
tract  ascribed  to  S.  Proclus,  as  far  as  it  can  be  verified  at 
this  day  in  the  liturgies  still  bearing  their  names.  Their 
relative  length  to  each  other  noiu,  cannot  assist  us  possibly 
to  a  correct  opinion  of  their  relative  length  to  each  other 
when  they  were  first  put  into  shape  :  nor,  again,  to  the 
overgrown  liturgies  of  that  date,  which  it  is  said  they  were 
drawn  up  to  supersede.  But  let  us  assume — what  we  are 
quite  justified  in  assuming — that  the  liturgy  called  after  S. 
Clement  has  come  down  to  us  stereotyj)ed  in  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Constitutions,  and  the  liturgy  called  after  S.  James 
in  the  comments  of  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  on  it,  as  it  stood  in 
his  day,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  estimate 
generally  to  what  extent  the  existing  liturgies  of  S.  Chryso- 
stom and  S.  Basil  have  been,  in  point  of  fact,  indebted  to 

*  C.  27,  already  quoted. 
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both.  The  author  of  the  tract  ascribed  to  S.  Proclus  at- 
tributes precedence  to  the  liturgy  called  after  S.  Clement 
naturally  for  two  reasons :  because,  first,  it  was  believed  to 
have  come  direct  from  the  Apostles  through  S.  Clement ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  liturgy  called  after  S.  James, 
being  not  merely  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  the  whole  patri- 
archate within  which  the  sees  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  S.  Basil 
anciently  lay,  it  was  in  fact  their  own  liturgy  which  they 
revised  by  that  of  the  supposed  Clement. 

Starting  accordingly  from  this  assumption,  we  find  that 
what  S.  Chrysostom  and  S.  Basil  copied  principally  from  the 
Clementine  was  the  form  of  its  consecration-prayer,  which 
proceeded  on  a  new  principle,  or  differed  at  all  events 
materially  from  what  they  had  used  hitherto,  but  to  which, 
coming,  as  it  professed  to  come  to  them,  direct  from  the 
Apostles  through  S.  Clement  of  Eome,  and  recapitulating  so 
many  words  and  acts  of  our  Lord  recorded  in  the  Grospels  or 
by  S.  Paul,  they  could  not  but  have  deferred.  Still  they 
must  have  felt  that  in  adopting  it  they  were  departing  from 
the  lines  of  their  predecessors  somewhat ;  while  from  their 
having  borrowed  comparatively  little  else  from  that  liturgy 
without  corrections,  and  from  their  having  pointedly  re- 
tained the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  it  omitted,  we  seem  war- 
ranted in  concluding  that  they  were  not  without  misgivings 
even  in  what  they  borrowed,  and  absolutely  could  not  per- 
suade themselves  of  its  genuineness  or  of  its  soundness  in 
those  parts  which  they  declined  transplanting  into  their 
own. 

To  save  time,  and  to  facilitate  conclusions  at  each  stage 
of  this  important  enquiry,  we  may  do  well  to  study  the  con- 
secration-prayers, as  they  now  stand  in  the  liturgies  of  S. 
Chrysostom  and  S.  Basil,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
Clementine :  remembering  at  the  same  time  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  them  may  have  grown  considerably 
fainter  from  alterations  than  it  was  when  S.  Chrysostom  and 
S.  Basil  brought  about  their  revisions. 
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St.  Basil 

*  He  hath  left  us  me- 
morials of  His  saving 
Passion,  these  which 
we  have  set  forth  ac- 
cording to  His  behests. 
For  beinn:  about  to  de- 
part  to  his  renowned 
life-giving  and  volun- 
tary death,  on  the  night 
in  which  He  gave  Him- 
self up  for  the  life  of 
the  world,  having  taken 
bread  into  His  holy  and 
undefiled  hands,  and  ex- 
hibited it  to  Thee,  the 
God  and  Father,  and 
given  thanks,  blessed, 
sanctified,  and  broken, 
He  gave  to  His  holy 
disciples  and  apostles, 
saying:  ''Take, eat:  this 
is  Mv  bodv,  which  is 
being  broken  for  you, 
for  remission  of  sins." 
In  like  manner  also  the 
cup  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine :  having  taken, 
mixed,  given  thanks, 
blessed,  sanctified.  He 
jrave  to  His  holv  dis- 
ciples  and  apostles,  say- 
ing: :  "Drink  ve  all  of  it : 
This  is  My  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which 
is  being  shed  for  you 
and  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  Do  this 
in  Mv  remembrance. 
For  as  often  as  ye  may 
eat  this  bread  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  show  forth 
My  death  and  confess 
My  resurrection.'' 


Clementine. 

'  Mindful,  then,  of 
what  He  endured  for  us, 
we  give  thanks  to  Thee, 
God  Omnipotent,  not 
as  much  as  we  ought, 
but  as  much  as  we  can, 

I 

and  fulfil  His  ordinance. 
For,  on  the  night  in 
which  He  was  betrayed, 

I  having  taken  bread  into 
His  holy  and  blameless 
hands,  and  having 
looked  up  to  Thee,  His 

;  God  and  Father,  and 
broken.  He  gave  to  His 
disciples,  saying :  "  This 

I  is  the  mystery  of  the 
New  Testament.  Take 
of  it,  eat :  this   is  my 


body,   which    is 


being 


broken  for  many  for 
remission  of  sins."  In 
like  manner  also  the 
cup :  having  mixed  it 
with  water  and  wine, 
and  sanctified,  He  gave 
it  to  them  also,  saying : 
"  Drink  ye  all  of  it. 
This  is  my  blood,  which 
is  being  shed  for  many 
for  remission  of  sins. 
Do  this  in  My  remem- 
brance. For  as  often 
as  ye  may  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup  ye 
do  show  forth  My 
death,  till  I  come." 


St.  Chi'ysostoin. 

'  Who  having  come 
and  fulfilled  His  whole 
mission  for  us,  on  the 
night  in  which  He  was 
betrayed,  or  rather  de- 
livered Himself  up  for 
the  life  of  the  world, 
having  taken  bread  in 
His  holy,  blameless  and 
undefiled  hands,  and 
having  given  thanks, 
and  blessed,  sanctified, 
broken,  gave  to  His 
holy  disciples  and 
apostles,  saying :  * '  Take, 
eat :  this  is  My  body, 
which  is  being  broken 
for  you  for  remission 
of  sins."  In  like  manner 
the  cup,  after  having 
supped,  sajnng  :  "  Drink 
ye  all  of  it.  This  is 
My  blood,  wliich  is 
being  shed  for  you  and 
many  for  remission  of 
sins.'^ 
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St.  BasU. 

'Mindful,  then,  0 
Master,  of  His  saving 
Passion,  life-giving 
Cross,  three  days'  burial, 
resurrection  from  the 
dead,  return  to  heaven, 
sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  Thee,  the  God 
and  Father,  and  His 
glorious     and    terrible 


second  presence,  we 
offer  to  Thee  Thine 
own  of  Thine  ovini  in 
all  and  through  all 
things.  Wherefore 

most  holy  Master,  we 
sinners  and   unworthy 
servants  of  Thine,  who 
have  been  counted  wor- 
thy to  minister  at  Thy 
holy  altar,  not  for  our 
righteousness — for    we 
have  done  nothing  good 
on  earth — but  for  Thy 
mercies    and     consola- 
tions which  Thou  hast 
shed  abundantly  on  us, 
approach     with     con- 
fidence Thine  altar,  and  \ 
having  placed  thereon 
tlie    antitypes    of    the 
holy  body  and  blood  of 
Thy  Christ,  we  beseech 
Thee,   Holy   of  holies, 
by  the  favour  of  Thy 
goodness,  let  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  come  on  us  and 
on  these  gifts  lying  here, 
and  bless,  sanctify,  and 
exhibit  them,  this  bread 
the  very  precious  body 
of  our  Lord,  God   and 


Clementine. 

'  Wherefore,  mindful 
of    His     Passion    and 
death,  resurrection  from 
the    dead    and    return 
back    to    heaven,    and 
second  and  future  pre- 
sence, wherein  He  comes 
with  power  and  glory 
to  judge  the  living  and 
dead,    and    to    requite 
everyone    according   to 
his  works,  we  offer  to 
Thee  King  and  God  ac- 
cording to  Thine  ordi- 
nance  this   bread    and 
this  cup,  giving  thanks 
to  Thee  through   Him 
for    that    Thou     hast 
granted  to  us  to  stand 
before  Thee   and  min- 
ister to  Thee.    And  we 
beseech  Thee  that  Thou 
wouldest   look   favour- 
ably on  these  gifts  lying 
before  Thee,  Thou  God 
who  needest    nothing : 
and  that  Thou  wouldest 
look  propitiously  on  us 
for  honour  of  Thy  Christ 
and    send    down    Thy 
Holy    Spirit     on     this 
sacrifice,     the    witness 
of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Lord   Jesus,    that    He 
may  declare  this  bread 
the  body  of  Thy  C^hrist, 
and  this  cup  the  blood 
of  Thy  Christ,  that  all 
who     partake    thereof 
may    be    confirmed    in 
holiness,  obtain   remis- 
sion of  sins,  be  delivered 


St.  Chrysostom. 

'  Therefore,  mindful 
of  this  salutary  com- 
mand, and  of  all  that 
has  taken  place  for  us — 
the  cross,  the*tomb,  the 
three  days'  resurrection, 
the  reascent  into  heaven, 
the  seat  on  the  right 
hand,  the  second  and 
glorious  presence  again 
—we  offer  to  Thee 
Thine  own  of  Thine 
own,  in  all  and  through 
all  things. 

'  Moreover  we  offer  to 
Thee  this  bloodless  and 
reasonable   service,  be- 
seeching,      entreating, 
and   supplicating,   that 
Thou     wouldest     send 
down  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
on    us    and    on    these 
gifts  lying  before  Thee, 
and  make  this  bread  the 
precious  body   of   Thy 
Christ,  and  what  is  in 
this   cup    the  precious 
blood    of   Thy   Christ, 
having   changed    them 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit :  so 
as  to  become  to  those 
who   partake   of   them 
for  sobriety  of  soul,  for 
remission    of  sins,   for 
communion     of     Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  for  accom- 
plishment of  the  king- 
dom    of    heaven,     for 
freedom  of  speech  with 
Thee,  not  for  judgment 
or  condemnation.' 
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from  the  devil  and  his 
snare,  become  worthy 
of  Thy  Christ,  obtain 
eternal  life,  Thou  being 
reconciled  to  them, 
Omnipotent  Master.' 


St.  Basil. 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  this  cup  the  very 
precious  blood  of  our 
Lord  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  which 
has  been  shed  for  the 
life  of  the  world, 
having  changed  them 
by  Thy  Holy  Spirit; 
and  that  all  of  us  who 
partake  of  the  one  bread 
and  cup  Thou  wouldest 
unite  with  each  other 
in  communion  of  Thy 
one  Holy  Spirit,  so  that 
none  of  us  may  partake 
of  the  holy  body  and 
blood  of  Thy  Christ  for 
judgment  or  condemna- 
tion.' 

By  way  of  finishing  one  subject  before  commencing 
another,  it  should  here  be  noticed  how  completely  these 
parallels  accord  with  the  statement  of  the  Proclean  tract. 
The  author  of  that  tract,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was 
persuaded  that  the  Apostle  *  dictated '  to  S.  Clement  the 
liturgy  bearing  his  name.  Then  he  lays  stress  on  the  ivords 
of  institution  and  on  the  '  consolation  derived  by  the 
Apostles  from  reme'mhering  them  in  consecrating  the 
Eucharist ' ;  and  then  speaks  of  their  '  approaching  God 
with  earnest  supplications,  while  waiting  for  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  exhibit  {avahel^ai) — the  word  used  by 
S.  Basil — '  and  declare  '  {aTro^rjvai) — the  word  used  in 
the  Clementine — '  by  His  Divine  Presence  the  bread  and  the 
wine  mixed  with  luater ' — particularly  specified  in  the 
Clementine — '  set  out  for  consecration,  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,''  the  exact  expression  of  S. 
Basil  once  more.  Such  are  the  points  to  which  he  makes 
em.phatic  and  exclusive  reference.  Further,  there  is  hot  a 
word  in  his  statement  of  either  which  is  not   seen  to  be 
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verified  in  these  parallels.  Now,  as  nobody  would  maintain, 
or  at  all  events  has  ever  maintained,  that  the  consecration- 
prayer  of  the  Clementine  was  borrowed  from  the  liturgies  of 
either  S.  Basil  or  S.  Chrysostom,  the  statement  of  this  author 
is  at  least  entitled  to  credit  until  distinct  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary can  be  shown,  that  S.  Basil  set  the  precedent  of  borrow- 
ing his  from  the  Clementine,  which  S.  Chrysostom  afterwards 
followed — a  very  natural  way  of  explaining  their  similarity. 

But,  again,  let  us  take  this  further  fact  into  considera- 
tion. Leontius  of  Byzantimn^  writing  against  the  Nes- 
torians  and  Eutychians  *  in  the  sixth  centmy,  tells  us  that 
Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  the  friend  of  S.  Chrysostom, 
and  master  of  Nestorius,  '  improvised  a  new  consecration- 
prayer  (anaphora)  '  for  his  followers  ;  neither  '  respecting  that 
of  the  Apostles '  (certainly  the  Clementine)  '  nor  that  of  the 
great  Basil  compiled  in  the  same  spirit.'  Now,  in  what  was 
his  '  anaphora '  most  removed  from  that  of  S.  Chrysostom 
and  of  S.  Basil  ?  Here  lies  the  clue  to  what  the  late  Dr. 
Neale  confessed  he  could  not  explain :  ^  viz.  in  the  absence 
from  it  of  the  words  of  institution,  which  to  this  day,  he 
adds,  in  all  the  purest  Nestorian  liturgies  are  wanting. 
This  is  a  fact  of  sovereign  imj)ortance  both  to  the  authorship 
and  the  statement  of  this  tract ;  for  as  a  short  interval  of 
only  two  years  and  five  months  elapsed  between  the  deposi- 
tion of  Nestorius  and  the  election  of  S.  Proclus  to  that  see, 
S.  Proclus  had  in  all  probability  the  honour  of  restoring  the 
liturgy  that  he  had  used  himself  under  his  old  master,  and 
may  well  have  written  this  tract,  for  circulation  among  Ms 
suffragans  only,  to  convince  them  of  its  superior  claims. 
This  would  account  naturally  for  the  fragmentary  condition 
in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as  for  its  having 
lain  unnoticed  so  long.  A  confidential  communication  to 
bishops  from  their  metropolitan  might  sleep  for  centuries  in 
their  archives   undisturbed,  especially  when  there  was  any 

'  Lib.  iii.  19,  ap.  Migne.  Or.  ii.  566-648,  and  The  Ncstorians 

2   //.  ]'].   Ch.  Gen.  Inirod.  pp.  323       and   their     Rituals,    by     the    late 
and  483,  notoj  comp.  Renaud.  Lit.       ilr.  Badger,  ii.  241. 
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cause  for  its  concealment,  such  as  was  afterwards  supplied 
in  this  case  by  the  censure  passed  on  the  eight  books  of  the 
Constitutions  and  their  contents  by  the  second  TruUan  canon, 
A.D.  692.1 

Taking  these  facts  and  probabilities  into  consideration, 
it  seems  to  me  no  person  could  be  named  so  likely  to  have 
written  this  tract  as  Proclus,  among  whose  works  it  has 
always  consistently  figured.  And  it  is  additional  proof  of 
his  authorship  surely  that  he  should  have  shown  his  inde- 
pendence by  emphasising  his  preference  for  the  subjective 
operation  of  the  Holy  Grhost  in  the  heart  of  the  receiver 
{dvaSsL^at)  with  S.  Basil,  instead  of  the  effect  of  His  descent 
on  the  elements  {iroirjorat)  with  his  old  master.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  S.  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  as  loving  a  pupil 
of  S.  Chrysostom  as  S.  Proclus  himself,  manifests  the  same 
preference,  though  the  term  employed  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  him  is  that  of  the  Clementine,  not  of  S.  Basil. 

But,  again,  if  this  tract  had  never  been  written,  or  at 
any  rate  never  come  down  to  us,  it  would  still  have  to  be 
explained  how  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom  came  to  adopt 
into  their  respective  liturgies  the  words  of  institution  in  the 
exact  form  given  to  them  in  the  Clementine.  For  it  cannot 
for  one  moment  be  credited  that,  had  the  liturgy  commented 
on  by  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  contained  them  in  that  form, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  form  at  all,  he  would  have  passed  them 
over  unnoticed.  He  quotes  them  at  starting  as  his  authority 
for  celebrating  the  sacrament  to  which  they  relate,  but  he 
nowhere  refers  to  them  in  expounding  the  liturgy  then 
used  by  him  in  detail  to  his  catechumens.  Equally  without 
reference  to  them,  again,  is  the  sermon  of  S.  Anastasius, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  three  centuries  later  on  the  same 
liturgy.  So  that  Nestorius,  in  introducing  a  liturgy  with- 
out them  at  Constantinople  when  he  became  patriarch, 
might  say  he  had  merely  fallen  back  upon  that  of  the 
patriarchate  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up ;  though 
*  Ultzen,  Praef.  p.  ix. ;  Johnson    Vade  ^Tecuviy  vol.  ii.  2G5. 

O 
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Leontius,  having  as  a  Byzantine  been  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  that  of  S.  Chrysostom,  charges  Theodore  with 
having  departed  from  the  liturgy  received  from  the  Fathers, 
as  well  as  having  cast  a  slur  upon  that  of  the  Apostles  and 
of  S.  Basil. 

It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  substantiated  historically  by  strong 
positive  and  unvarying  negative  evidence,  which  their  juxta- 
position doubly  confirms,  that  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom 
revised  the  consecration-prayer,  as  it  now  stands  in  their 
respective  liturgies,  on  the  model  of  the  Clementine,  com- 
mencing with  the  words  of  institution,  not  included  in  their 
own  previously,  but  retaining  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  its  close,  though  only  to  declare,  not  to  make^ 
Christ  present ;  and  S.  Basil  following  it  practically  through- 
out and  at  greater  length  of  the  two ;  S.  Chrysostom,  on  the 
other  hand,  rigidly  continuing  to  invoke  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  elements  for  making  Christ  present. 

So  far  we  have  the  teaching  of  their  own  writings  with 
us.  When  we  attempt  to  go  further  they  fail  us,  or  their 
meaning  is  open  to  doubt.  Nor  could  it  be  thought  sur- 
prising if  their  consecration-prayers,  as  now  printed,  exhibit 
undeniable  marks  of  having  been  retouched  since  their  day. 
These  two  clauses,  for  instance,  may  well  have  been  inserted 
to  assimilate  them  to  each  other  in  later  times  when  their 
joint  use  commenced,  the  first  where  petition  is  made  for 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  descend  '  on  us  and  on  the  oblation  ' ; 
the  second  where  petition  is  made  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
transmute  the  elements.  The  train  of  ideas  in  connection 
with  each  will  be  found  to  be  foreign  to  the  writings  of 
S.  Chrysostom  and  S.  Basil.  But  this  by  the  way.  It  is  on 
the  broad  fact  of  their  revision  that  we  are  now  engaged. 
And  we  want  to  know  why  they  should  have  remodelled 
their  consecration-prayer  only  by  the  Clementine  Liturgy 
and  borrowed  next  to  nothing  else  from  it.  Did  other 
portions  of  it  excite  their  misgivings?  Were  they  not  botn 
unanimous   in    not   imitating    its    omission    of    the    Lord's 
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Prayer  ?  Hence  forebodings  are  multiplied  upon  us  as  we 
proceed,  at  each  stage,  that  there  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  this  liturgy  :  something  which  has  not  yet  been 
fathomed  :  something  which  must  have  escaped  those  more 
particularly  to  whose  researches  we  are  most  indebted,  and 
in  whose  judgment  we  should  ordinarily  repose  the  most 
implicit  confidence. 

For  English    divines,  whose  writings    have  deservedly 
become  standard  on  these  subjects,  seem  to  vie  with   each 
other  on  all   occasions   in   speaking   well    of    this  liturgy. 
Bingham  translates  it  entire  with  as  little  questioning  as  if 
it  had  indisj)utably  proceeded  from  the  Apostles  themselves.' 
Mr.  Brett  follows  his  example,  but  calls  it  in  addition  ^  « the 
best    exemplar    extant   of  the    old    traditional   form.'      Dr. 
Hickes :   '  the  standard  and  test  by  which  all  others  are  to 
be  tried.'  ^     Sir  W.  Palmer  is  more  cautious  :  *  '  an  author 
who  affixed  to  this  liturgy  a  title  which  could  not  have  been 
rightly  given  to    it   would  not  have  felt   any   scruples  in 
altering  or  improving  the  liturgy  which  he  published  ;  and, 
indeed,  he   bears  witness  to  the  fact  of  his  having  made 
some  alteration  by  giving  the  name  of  a  foreign  bishop  to 
that  liturgy.  ...  In  its  order,  its  substance,  and  many  of 
its  expressions,  it  is  identical  ivith  that  of  S.  James.     But 
its  author  has  permitted  his  learning  and  devotion  to  enrich 
the  common  formularies  with  numerous  ideas  full  of  piety 
and  beauty  ! ' 

A  writer  in  the  '  Church  Quarterly,'  who  writes  with  the 
best  intentions  and  much  earnestness,  goes  furthest  of  all. 
He  tries  to  recover  all  the  heresies  which  this  liturgy  was 
drawn  up  to  refute,  from  expressions  in  it.  But  he  forgot  to 
ascertain  first  what  heresy  it  may  have  been  designed  to 
sujjpovt.  For  is  it  a  rare  thing  in  ecclesiastical  history  to 
find  one  heresy  refuting  every  known  error  hut  its  own  ? 
Even  the  archangel  Uriel  was  outwitted  once. 


»  A7it.  b.  XV.  c.  3,  §  1.  »  lb.  p.  30. 

2  Liturgies,  Diss.  p.  205.  *  Orig.  Lit  i.  8-f>. 
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*  For.  neither  man  nov  ang-el  can  discern 
Hypocrisy — the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone  ... 
And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge  :  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill, 
Where  no  ill  seems  .  .  .' 

Englishmen  are  slow  to  remember  evil  where  they  see 
good.  Foreigners  have  never  forgotten  the  bad  things 
asserted  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  in  the  second  canon 
of  the  Trullan  Council ;  nor  has  it  escaped  some  that  a  slur 
was  designedly  cast  upon  their  liturgy  by  leaving  it  out  in  the 
thirty-second  canon  of  the  same  council,  where  the  liturgies 
of  S.  James  and  of  S.  Basil  are  mentioned  for  praise.  But 
the  judgment  passed  upon  them  by  Le  Clerc  was  formed  on 
internal  evidence  ^  and  is  to  this  effect — that  they  *  were 
composed,  just  as  we  have  them,  by  a  learned  Arian  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  but  not  allowed  to  bt 
divulged  at  first — as  the  eighty-fifth  Apostolic  Canon  already 
quoted  directs — in  order  that  they  might  serve  the  Arian 
cause  later  all  the  more  effectually  when  they  got  into  cir- 
culation.' Proofs  of  the  Arianism  contained  in  them  are 
given  in  the  notes  bearing  his  name,  published  by  Coteler 
in  his  edition  of  the  '  Apostolical  Fathers '  with  his  own,  at 
the  foot  of  each  page  wherever  it  occurs  ;  but  they  cannot 
often  have  been  studied  in  England,  where  the  demerits  of 
the  Clementine  liturgy  seem  as  yet  to  have  struck  nobody 
whose  attention  it  has  engaged.  Le  Brun  cannot  have 
looked  at  them  himself  seriously  to  be  able  to  say  :  ^  '  II  est 
visible  en  effet,  que  des  Ariens  y  ont  insere  leurs  erreurs 
en  quelques  endroits ;  quoiqu'ils  en  aient  laisse  plusieurs,  qui 
leur  sont  contraires.' 

As  though  any  falsehood  would  be  tolerated  or  could 
obtain  credence  for  a  moment,  except  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  truth  combined  with  it.     Through  truth  it  is 

'  Di.<>.<f.  de  Comf.  OS.  5  and  32,  in       Notes  on  their  text  are  in  vol.  i.  ed. 
Coteler^s  Pat.  Apost.  ii.  493.     His       1724,  fol.  ^  2)c'la  Jlesse,  iii.  21. 
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that  falsehood  ever  attracts  or  obtains  assent ;  and  the  most 
dangerous  untruth  is  plainly  that  which  contains  most  truth. 
It  is  believed  all  the  more  readily,  because  so  much  that  it 
propounds  is  known  to  be  true  ;  it  is  also  the  more  difficult 
to  expose  when  it  has  been  concocted  with  such  artifice  that 
few  can  guess  where  falsehood  begins  or  where  truth  ends. 

The  false  Decretal  Epistles  of  the  pseudo-Isidore — which 
Pope  Pius  YI.,  too  late  for  the  credit  of  his  see  that  had 
profited  by  them  so  long,  would  have  willingly  seen  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  at  last  ^ — even  they  bore  testimony  to 
many  particulars  of  Church  discipline  which  we  know  from 
other  sources  existed  when  they  were  penned.  The  Cle- 
mentine liturgy  bears  out  the  comments  of  8.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  on  his  own  liturgy,  and  likewise  the  remarks  of 
most  of  the  Fathers  in  other  lands  who  have  spoken  of  theirs. 
It  has  this  further  advantage,  that  it  would  seem  never  to 
have  received  additions,  or  had  alterations  inserted  in  it, 
since  the  day  on  which  it  was  first  put  into  writing.  Other 
observations  of  a  more  pertinent  nature  must  be  made 
before  stripping  it  of  the  disguise  that  it  has  so  long  worn. 
Of  these  the  most  trivial,  still  not  the  least  pertinent,  may 
come  first — Arian  tricks,  the  only  phrase  that  will  describe 
them  aright.  They  have  been  touched  on  before.-  The 
trick  by  which  that  party  tried  to  get  their  creed  rejjublished 
at  Nice  in  Thrace  mistaken  for  the  Nicene  Creed  was  de- 
scribed there.  A  kindred  trick  may  be  noticed  in  the  under- 
lined ending  of  the  eighty-fifth  Apostolical  Canon,  by  which 
the  learned  and  deeply-pious  Bishop  Beveridge  was  taken 
in.^  'Two  epistles  of  Clement,  and  Constitutions  in  eight 
books  addressed  to  you  bishops  by  me  Clement' — in  order 
that  the  Epistles  and  Constitutions  might  be  supposed  to  have 
emanated  from  the  same  pen — ^just  as  the  Creed  of  Nicsea 


'  Pit    Sextl    Resp.    ad     Metrop.  scarce,    and     not     published    else- 

Mogxint.     Trei-irens.     Colonic7is.     et  where. 

SalishuTff.      Ed.   alt.      Romse,   4to,  ^  Above,  p.  16.S. 

MDCCXC,    n.     100.      Now    very  ^  Sijnod.  ii.  Annot.  p.  40. 
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from  Nice.  Bevericlge  would  fain  have  attributed  this  in 
his  charity  to  S.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  the  speaker 
might  have  been  a  real  Clement — such  artifice  being  quite 
foreign  to  his  mind.  Yet  it  stopped  short  of  the  coarser 
forgeries  of  a  later  age  ;  for  it  would  not  assert  that  both 
the  epistles  and  constitutions  were  by  the  same  Clement, 
though  it  left  others  free  to  draw  that  conclusion  if  they 
pleased. 

A  third  trick  of  the   same   kind  brings  us  to  our  im- 
mediate subject.     For  the  author  of  this  liturgy,  by  putting 
it  into  the  mouth  of  S.  James  the  Greater,  who  dictates  it, 
evidently  meant  it  should  be  mistaken  for  that  of  S.  James 
the   Less,  which  it  was   designed  to  supersede.     He  must 
have  been  mortified  at  the  result,  if  he  meant  his  trick  to 
succeed,   for   it   signally   failed.      People   never   called   his 
liturgy  by  the  name  he  thought  they  would,  nor  mistook  it 
for  the  rival  Communion  Office  of  S.  James  the  Less.     But 
in    the    main    it    had    a  success   far   beyond   anything   its 
author  could  have  conceived  or  hoped.     For,  through  the 
medium   of  S.  Basil   and    S.   Chrysostom,   the   first  to  be 
deluded  by  it,  the  liturgies  of  the  whole  world  sooner  or 
later,    one    by  one,  submitted  to  have   their   consecration- 
prayer  recast  in  its  mould.     And  why  was  this  ?     Because, 
pursuant  to  another  Arian  device,  it  incorporated  so  much 
Scripture  into  the  very  marrow  of  its  formula — '  In  the  same 
night  that  He  was  betrayed  took  bread  ' — a  touch  of  poetry 
comes  next :  His  holy  and  spotless  hands,  and  upward  look  ; 
then,  finally.  Scripture   again  :    '  brake,   and   gave   to   His 
disciples,  saying,  &c.'    After  this,  and  at  a  sufficient  interval, 
is  introduced  the   old  traditional  Invocation,  by  which  the 
whole  Church  had,  till  then,  exclusively  consecrated,  as  has 
been  proved  in  detail.     By  this  artifice  the  old  order  was 
discredited  and  at  last  broken  through  ;  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  obscured  in  one  part  of  the  Church,  and 
altogether  forgotten,  as  far  as  this  application  of  the  Incarn- 
ation was  concerned,  in  another ;  the  Church  rent  in  twain 
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not   on  His  procession   merely,   but  on   the   sacrament  of 
love  too,  wherein  till  then  He  had  knit  Christians  to  Christ. 

But  now  what  had  preceded  this  attractive  formula, 
this  angel  of  light,  by  which  even  Uriel  might  have  been 
beguiled?  The  Preface  to  it  shall  be  estimated  by  no 
words  of  mine.  It  contains  its  own  sentence  within  itself. 
Three  parallel  columns  will  expound  it  to  us ;  but  this  time 
8.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysoston  are  removed  far  away.  S. 
Chrysostom  will  have  none  of  it ;  S.  Basil,  bits  of  the  last 
part  only,  which  he  revised  himself.  It  is  Arius  who  is 
there  made  to  lead  us  to  Christ. 

By  way  of  preparing  ourselves  for  this  discovery,  let  us 
hear  the  tenets  of  Arius  expounded  by  one  whose  felicity  of 
hmguage  and  lucidity  of  style  combined  have  become  pro- 
verbial during  his  lifetime,  and  who  cannot  certainly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  biassed  in  describing  them  by  the 
question  on  which  we  are  now  engaged.  It  is  Cardinal 
Newman,  accordingly,  who,  when  Vicar  of  the  church  of 
S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  said : — ^ 

'The  Arians  attempted  to  draw  their  conclusion  of  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  from  the  a'y£vv7)Tov, 
which  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be  the  peculiar 
attribute  of  the  Father,  while  it  had  been  the  philosophical 
as  well  as  the  Valentinian  appellation  of  the  supreme  God 
.  .  .  Their  argument  has  been  expressed  in  the  following 
form :  the  essence  of  the  Father  is  a'ysvvrjrov,  that  of  the 
Son,  ysvvrjTov  ;  but  dysvvyrop  and  ysvvrjrov  cannot  be  the 
same  ...  It  was  incumbent  on  them  next  to  explain  in 
what  sense  otu'  Lord  was  the  fiovoysvr)^,  since  they  refused 
to  understand  that  word  according  to  the  Catholic  com- 
ment of  the  6[ioov(TLov.  Accordingly,  they  pronounced  the 
ysvvr^ais  to  be  a  kind  of  creation ;  and  then  they  at  once 
proceeded  to  hide  the  offensiveness  of  this  dogma  by  the 
variety  and  dignity  of  the  titles  by  which  they  distinguished 

*  Arians,  p,  120,  ed,  18j4. 
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the  Son  froixi  all  other  creatures.  They  declared  that  He 
was,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  creature  of  Grod,  as  alone 
made  immediately  by  Him,  and  hence  called  /xovoysvr}9,  as 
ysvvrjdsls  fxovos  sk  fjbovov ;  whereas  all  others  were  created 
through  Him  as  the  instrument  of  Divine  Power,  and  that  in 
consequence  he  was  KTiajxa^  ahOC  ou^  cos-  %v  tmv  KTLorjjidTwv' 
ysvvTj/jLa,  aXX  ovj^^  ois  sv  tojv  ysysvvij/jisvcov '  or,  to  express  it 
with  something  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek,  that  He  was 
not  a  creature  like  other  creatures.  Another  ambiguity  of 
expression  followed.  The  idea  of  time  depending  on  that  of 
creation,  they  were  able  to  grant  that  He  who  was  employed 
in  forming  the  worlds,  therefore  existed  before  all  time, 
TT/jo  '^povcdv  /cat  aloovcov,  not  granting  thereby  that  He  was 
from  everlasting,  but  that  he  was  brought  into  existence 
d')(^p6vo)s — independent  of  that  succession  of  second  causes 
...  to  the  laws  of  which  creation  itself  may  be  considered 
as  subjected  .  .  . 

'  This  account  of  the  Arian  system  may  suitably  be  il- 
lustrated by  some  of  the  original  documents  of  the  con- 
troversy.' 

Arius  himself,  for  instance,  writes  of  his  own  bishop 
Alexander  to  Eusebius  bishop  of  Nicomedia  thus  : — 

'  He  has  driven  us  out  of  the  city  (Alexandria)  as  im- 
pious men  (dOsovs),  merely  for  dissenting  from  his  public 
declarations  :  that  "  as  Grod  is  eternal,  so  is  His  Son — when 
the  Father,  then  the  Son — the  Son  is  present  in  God  without 
a  birth  [dysvvrJTco^),  ever-begotten  (^dsiysv^?)  an  unbegotten- 
begotten — neither  in  thought  nor  by  an  instant  of  time  is 
Cxod  anterior  to  the  Son  :  an  eternal  God,  an  eternal  Son — 
the  Son  is  from  God  Himself  (if  avrov  rov  Osov).'" ' 

In  the  three  columns  which  follow,  the  letter  of  Arius  to 

Bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria  forms  the  first,  and  extracts 

from  Arian  Creeds  the  last ;  with  so  much  of  the  Clementine 

Liturgy  as  may  suffice  for  comparison,  in  the  centre.     The 

texts  of  each  are  given  underneath  each  as  notes. 
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Letter  of  Aj'ius,  trans- 
lated by  Cardinal 
Newman  :  '  Arians,^ 
p.  122.1 

'  Our  faith  ...  is 
this.  We  believe  in 
one  God,  alone  without 
birth,  alone  everlasting, 
alone  unoriginate,  alone 
truly  God,  alone  im- 
mortal, alone  wise, 
alone  good,  alone  sove- 
reign, alone  judge  of 
all,  ordainer  and  dis- 
penser :  unchangeable 
and  unalterable ;  just 
and  good  :  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  and 
of  the  New  Testament. 
We  believe  that  this 
God  gave  birth  to  the 
only-begotten  Son  be- 
fore eternal  periods : 
through  whom  He  hath 


Clementine  Liturgtj  :for 
the   most  part  from 
Bingham,  'Ant.'  xv. 
3,1.- 

*  It  is  very  meet  and 
right,  before  all,  to 
praise  Thee,  tlie  really 
existent  God,  existent 
before  the  originated, 
of  whom  all  paternity 
in  heaven  and  upon 
eartb  is  named ;  the 
alone  unbegotten,  un- 
originate, without 
either  king  or  master ; 
the  independent,  the 
furnisher  of  every  good 
thing,  the  superior  to 
all  cause  and  origina- 
tion ;  the  abiding  al- 
ways the  same  and  in 
the  same  way  ;  of  whom 
all  things  issued  forth 
into   being   as   from   a 


Extracts    from    Avian 
Creeds  translated.^ 


They  say  they  '  be- 
lieve in  one  God,  the 
God  of  the  universe, 
fabricator  and  caretaker 
of  all  things  cognisable 
by  mind  or  sense,  (a)  .  .  . 
Of  whom  all  paternity 
in  heaven  and  upon 
earth  is  named,  (b)  .  .  . 
recognising  the  Father 
as  alone  unoriginate, 
and  unapproachable ; 
with  a  birth  unap- 
proachable and  incom- 
prehensible by  all ;  but 
the  Son  as  having  been 
born  before  the  ages, 
and  not  Himself  unbe- 
gotten too,  similarly 
with  the  Father,  but  as 


'  Letter  of  Arins  to  Alex- 
ander, Bishoj}  of  Alex- 
andria;  in  S.  Atli.  ^JDe 
Synod.''  §  16,  and  S. 
Lpiph.  'Hcer:  Ixix.  §  7. 

'H  TlffTiS  T)fJiS}V    .... 

ecTTLV  avTT]  •  OifSajUej/  eVa 
©ebi'  (i6vov  ayevv7}Toj>, 
fxSvov  ai'Siou,  ix6vov  avapx- 
ov,  fxovov  a\r}6iv6v,  adav- 
aaiau  exovra  '  p.6vov  crdcp- 
ov,  jxovov  ayaOhv,  fxovov 
SvvaaTTjv,  [XOVOV  KplT^^V 
iravr(i)v,hL0iK7}TT]v,  oIkovo- 
fxou  ■  arp^TTTOv  Kal  avaW- 
oiooTOv  ■  SiKaiou  Kal  aya- 
Qhv  ■  "NS/xov,  Kal  Trpo(pr}T- 
ciiu,  Kal  KaiurjS  Aiad-fjKriS' 
Tov-rou  &ehu  y^uvfjcraura 
tlhv  /xouoyeuTJ  irph  xP^vwv 


'^  Clementine    Liturgy — 

Eucharistic    Preface. 

— Mr.        Havimoiul's 

*  Ancient     Liturgies,' 

l).  12. 

"Alioj/  cos  a\rj9a>s  Kal 
S'lKaiou  irph  iravroov  avv/uLV- 
uv  2e  r}>v  ovtojs  ovra 
@ibv,  rhv  irph  rwv  yevr]- 
Tuv  uvra,  e|  ov  iraaa 
trarpia  eV  oupavca  Kal  iirl 
yrjS  ouofxdi^erai,  rhv  fJLOVop 
ay4vvr]TOV  Kal  oLvapxov  Kal 
a^aaiKevTOU  Kal  adecriro- 
Tou  rhv  avevderj,  rhv  irav- 
rhs  ayaOov  x^P'^'Y^^y  "^^^ 
irdcrrjs  alrias  Kal  "yeveVews 
Kpeirrova,  rhv  Trdvrore 
Kara  ra  avra  Kal  ooaavrcas 
exovra'   e|  ou  ra  Trdura, 


(rt)  First  Creed  of  Antioch,  A.D.  341 ;  Soc. 
(b)  lb.  18,  third  Creed  of  Antioch. 


^Extracts  from  Arian 
Creeds  of  Antioch  and 
Sirmiuin  and  Con- 
stantinople :  in  Soc. 
'EH.'  b.  ii. 

First,  as  to  what  they 
sa}'  of  the  Father  : — 

Els  eva  rhv  rwv  oXcav 
@€hv  iri(rT€veiv  ruv  irdv- 
roiv  vorjrcov  re  Kal  alffQ-q- 
rcov  Sr)/jiL0vpy6v  re  Kal  irpo- 
vor]rr)v.  .  .  .  'E|  ov  wacra 
irarpid  iv  ovpavols  Kal  4irl 
yr)s  ovofxd^crai.  .  .  Thv 
fX€V  Tlarepa  /xovov  dvapxov 
uvra  Kal  dv4(piKrov,  ye- 
yfvvriKivai  dvecpiKrcas  Kal 
Traaiv  dKara\r]irrct}S  ofSa- 
'  fjLev.      Thv  5e  Tihv  7€7ev- 

E.  II.  ii.  10. 
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NOT   TO  BE   GIVEN   TO   THE   SON. 


Letter  of  Anus. 

made  those  periods 
themselves,  and  all 
things  else.  That  He 
gave  birth  to  Him  not 
in  semblance  but  in 
truth,  giving  Him  a 
real  existence  at  His 
own  will,  so  as  to  be 
unchano-eable  and  un- 
alterable  :  God's  perfect 
creature,  but  not  as 
other  creatures ;  His 
making,  but  not  as  if 
made — not,  as  Valen- 
tinian  maintained,  a 
development;  nor  again, 
as  Manichseus,  a  con- 
substantial  part ;  nor 
as  Sabellius,  Son  and 
Father  at  once.  Nor 
as  Hieracas,  a  light  from 
light,  or  torch  divided 
in  two — nor  as  if  He 
was  in  being  previously, 
and  afterwards  begot- 
ten,  created    again    to 


Clementine  Liturgy. 

starting-poiut.  For 

Thou  art  the  unorigin- 
ate  knowledge,  the 
everlasting  vision,  the 
unborn  hearing,  the 
untaught  wisdom  ;  the 
first  by  nature,  and  alone 
by  existence,  and  supe- 
rior to  all  number,  who 
broughtest  all  things 
from  non-existence  into 
existence  through  Thine 
only  begotten  Son;  hav- 
ing begotten  Him  too 
before  all  ages,  by  will, 
and  power,  and  good- 
ness, immediately ;  sole- 
begotten  Son,  Word- 
God,  living  wisdom  ; 
first-born  of  every  crea- 
ture ;  angel  of  Thy  great  I 
counsel ;  Thy  high-  ' 
priest ;  king  and  lord 
of  every  nature  cognis- 
able by  mind  or  sense ; 
who  is  before  all,  and 


Arian  Creeds. 

having  origin  in  the 
Father  who  begat  Him. 
For  God  is  head  of 
Christ.  .  .  .  Since  we 
recognise  the  God  and 
Father  of  the  only-be- 
gotten, as  the  alone  self- 
subsisting  and  unbe- 
gotten,  unoriginate  and 
invisible  God,  who 
alone  has  beinsf  of  Him- 
self,  and  alone  bestows 
being  without  stint 
upon  all  others,  (c)  .  .  . 
If  any  dare  to  say  that 
the  unbegotten,  or  a 
part  of  Him,  was  born 
of  Mary,  let  Him  be 
anathema.  .  .  .  If  any, 
calling  Him  who  was 
born  of  Mary,  God  and 
man,  considers  Him  the 
unbegotten,  let  him  be 
anathema.  . .  If  any  call 
the  Son  imbegotten  and 
unoriginate,   as    mean- 


aicovioov,  Si  ov  Kal  tovs 
alSivas  KOI  to  Xonra.  Tretroi- 
riK€'  y€vvri<ravTa  Se  ov 
So/c^crei,  oAAa  aKrideia' 
viro(TrT]<TavTa  Se  IZiov  0€Atj- 
ftaxi,  6.rp^TTTov  Kal  avaW- 
oiwTov  KTiafia  tov  &eov 
t4K(iov,  aW'  ovx  us  ev 
T(t>v  KTia/bidTcov  y^vvriaa, 
aW'  ovx  ws  f ''  T(*>v  y^vvT]- 
fxdrwv  •  ou5'  ws  Ova\av- 
t'lvos  TTpofioXhv  rh  ykv- 
vrfjjLa  Tov  UuTphs  iSoy/xd- 
riaeu  •   ov5    ws  MavLxcuos 

fXfpOS  OjXOOlXTlOV    TOV  HUT- 

phs  rh  yevvqixa  ^larjyrfffa- 
To'  ovS'  ws  2a)3eAAios  6 
T^v  juLOudda  Ziaipwu  vioird- 
ropa  elirev  ou5'  oos  'Ifpd- 
Kas   Xvxvov   airh  Xvxvov, 


Kaddirep  e/c  rivos  d(^err]-  \  vrjcr6ai  irph  rwu  aiciywv, 
pias  €ls  Th  eJyai  iraprjXdev.  Kal  /LLrjKeri  6/jLoiws  TCf 
Si*  yap  el  t]  dvapxos  yuu-     narpi  ayeuvr]Tov  ^Jvai  Kal 


(Tis,  7]  ai'Sios  opaffis,  t] 
ay4vvt]Tos  aKOT],  r]  aSi- 
SaKTOs  crocpia'  birpibros  rij 


avrhi',  ctAA'  apxh^  ^X^^*' 
rhu  yevvrjaavTa  TlaTepa. 
KecpaXr]    yap    X-piCrov     b 


(pvaei,  Kal  fxovos  T(f  eluai  \  ®ehs     .     .     .     'ETretSTj  rhv 
Kal  KpsiTTwu  iraurhs  apiO-  \  avroreXr}    Kal  ayivvqroVy 


fxov  •  0  ra  iravra  eK  tov  jxt) 
ovTOS  els  Th  eJuai  irapaya- 
yu>v  Sid  TOV  fiovoyevovs 
'2,0V  tlov'  avThv  5e  irph 
TTct'/Tcoj/  aict>v(i)v  yevr]cras 
^ovXijcrd,  Kal  Svudfiei,  /cot 


dvapx^v  re  Kal  dopaTov 
Qehv,  €va  jxovov  oXSa^iev 
Thv  Qehv  Kal  Ylarepa  tov 
fjiopoyeuovs,  Thv  fiSvov 
fiev  e|  'EavTov  Th  elvai 
exovTa,     fidvov     Se     toTs 


dy6dr)Ti,         dueaiTevTws,  ,  &\\ois  ird.ffiv  dcpOovws  Th 

Ti6v     fxouoyeuri,       ASyov  clvai     irapex^l^^fov.   .   .   . 

&e6u,  (Tofpiau  (waav,  tt/jw-  E^  tis  Thv  dyevvrjTOv,   v) 

t6tokqv    irda-qs    KTicreuis,  jxepos    avTOv     eK     Mapias 

dyyeXov       rf/s     /iifydXris  XiydvyiyevvrfcrQaiToKixd, 

^ovXr]s2,ov,  dpx^^p^a'SiOV,  j  dvd9€/j.a    ecTTw.       E?     tis 

Soc.  E.  II.  c.  19,  fourth  Creed  of  Aiitioch. 
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Letter  of  Arius. 

be  a  son.  .  .  But  as 
we  affirm,  created  by 
the  will  of  God  before 
times  and  before  pe- 
riods ;  and  having  life 
and  existence  from  the 
Father,  who  at  the  same 
time  gave  to  share  His 
glorious  perfections. 

*  For  when  the  Father 
gave  to  Ilim  the  inheri- 
tance of  all  things,  He 
did  not  thereby  deprive 
Himself  of  attributes 
which  are  His  without 
origination,  being  the 
source  of  all  things. 

*  So  there  are  three 
Persons :  and  whereas 
God  is  the  source  of  all 
things,  and  therefore 
unoriginate  and  alto- 
gether separate  from  all; 
the  Son  on  the  other 
hand,  begotten  by  the 
Father  time-apart,  and 


Clementine  Liturgy. 

through  whom  are  all 
things.  For  Thou,  eter- 
nal God,  hast  made  all 
things  through  Him, 
and  through  Him 
vouchsafest  to  the  whole 
univei'se  all  the  care 
that  it  requires.  For 
through  whom  Thou 
didst  grant  being,  by 
Him  also  didst  Thou 
bestow  well-being.  The 
God  and  Father  of  Thy 
sole-begotten  Son,  who 
before  all  through  Him 
didst  make  the  Cheru- 
bims  and  Seraphims, 
ages  and  hosts,  do- 
minions and  powers, 
principalities  and 
thrones,  archangels  and 
anofels  :  and  after  these 
things  didst  make 
through  him  this  visible 
world  and  all  things 
in  it.     For    Thou    art 


Avian  Creeds. 

ing  two  unoriginates 
and  two  unbegotteus, 
and  making  two  Gods, 
let  him  be  anathema. 
For  the  Son  is  head  and 
origin  of  all  things ; 
but  God  is  head  of 
Christ,  {d)  .  .  .  And 
none  are  ignorant  of  this 
Catholic  truth,  that 
Father  and  Son  are  two 
Persons:  of  whom  the 
Father  is  greater,  while 
the  Son  is  subject,  in 
common  with  all  whom 
the  Father  has  put  in 
subjection  to  Him,  (e) 
.  .  .  the  Father  Al- 
miofhtv,  of  whom  are  all 
things.  (/)  .  .  .' 

Of  the  Son  they  say  : 
'  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  His  Son,  the- 
only-begotten  God, 
through  whom  all 
things  were  born  ;  who 


^  035  Aa/x7raSa  eis  hvo ' 
oi»5e  Tov  ovra  Trporepov, 
vcrrepov  y€vvr)64vTa,  ^ 
diriKTirrOePTa  els  flhu  .  .  . 
aAA'  ds  (pafiev,  6e\7}fx.ari 
Tov  &€0v,  TTpb  xpoi/a>i'  Kal 
TTph  aiwvcou  KTiaB^VTa,  Kal 
rh  ^rjv  Koi  to  elimi  Trapa 
TOV  Harpos  eiArjcpoTa  '  Ka\ 
Tots  5o|as  (TvvvTToaT'l](Tav- 
Tos  TOV  TlaTphs.  Ov  yap  6 
TlaTTip,  Sobs  avTqi  iravToov 
K\r]povofxiau,  i(TT4pt](Tev 
kavThv  U3V  ayevvriTcos  ^X^^ 
iu  kavTo:.  ll-qyT)  yap  iari 
trdvTwv. 

"Xlo'Te  TpeTs  elaiv  viro- 
CTttO'eiS,    Kal   6  /ahv  @e6s, 

aiTJOS      TUV     TTOLUTCOV    TU7-   ' 

(d)  Soc.  £.  11.  c.  30,  first  Creed 
(/)  lb. c 


^a(Ti\4a     Se     Kal     Kvpiop     Qehv  Kai  avdpwtrov  tIv  (K 


Trdcrr^s  yor}T7}5  Kal  at(Tdr}TT)s 

(pV(T€WS,    Thu    TTph    TTOMTWV, 

5t'  ou  TO.  irdyra.  2u  yap, 
0ee  aldovie,  di  avTov  to. 
TToyra  Tr67rot7j/cos.  Kal  St' 
avTov  Trjs  Tvpo(Tr}Kovcrr)s 
irpovoias  to.  oXa  a^iois. 
At'  ov  yap  rb  elvcu  ix°-P' 
i(TCi},  St"  avTov  Kal  Th  eu 
elvai  idooprio-u> '  6  0ei»s  Koi 
IlaTTjp  TOV  fjLOUoyePOvs 
Tiov  Sou  •  0  St'  avTOv  irph 
TrdvTwv  TTOiricras  to.  Xepov- 
^l/j.  Kal  TO.  'S.epacplfx,  alaiv- 
ovs  re  Kal  6p6i/ovs,  apxay- 
ye\ovs  re  Kal  ayyeAovs' 
Kal  /uL6Ta  TavTa  irdvTa 
■noi-qaas  di  avTOVThv  <pai- 


Mapias  \4ywv,  Thv  ayivvij- 
Tov  avrhv  voel,  avaOefia 
ecTW.  Et  Tis  ay4vvTYTOv 
KoX  &uapxov  \4yoi  tov 
tihv,  ws  dvo  6vapxo.  Ka\ 
5vo  ay4uvT)Ta  \4ycoi',  Kal 
5vo  TTOiSiv  Qious,  avdOffia 
etTTW.  K€(pa\i]  yap  itrn 
Kal  apxv  TtdvTtav  6  Tt'bs, 
Ki(pa\r)  54  iffTi  tov  Xpicr- 
TOV  d&eds  .  .  .  KalTovTO 
Se  KaSoXiKhu  elvai  ovSfls 
ayvof^,  8v6  TrpdaaTra  dvai 
TlaTphs  Kal  Tiov  •  Kal  Thv 
/jikv  naT4pa  fifi^ova'  Thv 
Sc  Ttof  viroTeTayfx4vov 
fxeTO.  trdvTav  wv  avjco  6 
riarr/p    uTre'ralev  .... 


of  Sirmium,  a.d.  351.  (e)  lb.  third  Creed  of  Sirmium,  A.D.  358. 
41,  Acaciau,  ai  Couotautinople,  a  J).  360. 
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THE   WORD-GOD. 


Letter  of  Arms. 

created  and  set  forth 
before  all  periods,  did 
not  exist  "before  He  was 
begotten  ;  but  being  be- 
gotten by  the  Father 
time- apart,  was 
brought  into  being  the 
one  production  of  the 
one  Father.  For  He  is 
not  eternal,  or  co-eter- 
nal, or  co-begotten  with 
the  Father:  nor  hath 
an  existence  collateral 
with  the  Father,  as  if 
there  were  two  unbe- 
gotten  principles ;  but 
God  is  before  all  things, 
as  being  individual,  and 
the  principle  of  all,  and 
therefore  before  Christ 
also.  .  .  .  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  He  hath  His 
being  from  God,  and 
His  glorious  perfections, 
and  His  life :  and  is  en- 
trusted with  all  things 


Clementine  Liturgy. 

He  that  established  the 
heaven  as  a  vault,  and 
extended  it  as  a  parch- 
ment, and  based  it  on 
nothing  by  a  sole  fiat ; 
and  fixed  the  fiima- 
ment;  and  formed  day 
and  night ;  and  begirt 
with  rivers  the  world 
made  by  Thee  through 
Christ.  And  not  only 
didst  Thou  fabricate  the 
world,  but  thou  madest 
in  it  the  cosmopolitan 
man:  having  pro- 
claimed  him  its  orna- 
ment. For  Thou  saidst 
to  Thy  Wisdom :  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image 
and  likeness ;  and  let 
them  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  fowl  of  the  heaven. 
For  Thou,  God  Al- 
mighty, didst  through 
Christ    plant  in   Eden 


Arian  Creeds. 

was    begotten    of    the 
Father  before   all    the 
ages,  God  of  God,  whole 
of  whole,  alone  of  alone, 
perfect  of  perfect,  Kiug 
of  king.  Lord  of  lord, 
a  living  word,  wisdom, 
life,     true    light,   way 
of   truth,  I'esurrection, 
shepherd,   door,   incon- 
vertible,   and    unalter- 
able ;  the  unchangeable 
image  of  the  Godhead, 
substance,   power,   and 
counsel    and    glory  of 
the  Father  ;   first-born 
of  every  creature  ;  who 
was   in   the   beginning 
with  God ;  Word-God, 
according:    to    what  is 
said     in     the    Gospel, 
"  The  Word  was  God," 
.  .  .  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  apostle 
of  the  faith  that  is  ours 
and  founder  of  the  life, 


Xavwv,  i(TTiv  avapxos  fio- 
vwTaros'  o  Se  Tibs  axpof- 
tes  yepvTjOels  vTrh  rov 
TlaTphs,  Koi  irph  aldvwv 
KTtcr0eis  Kal  OefxeXiu- 
6eis,  ovKiivrrphTOV'Y€VVT]- 
Brjuai.,  aW'  axp6uo:s  -nph 
TTOLVTuv  yevvqO^ls,  fi6vQS 
virh  Tov  Tlarpos  inrecTTT). 
OuSe  yap  iffriv  a'iSios,  ^ 
crvudihios,  ^  avvayevvr]TOS 
T(f  riarpi*  ouSe  a/xa  rip 
T\.arp\  rh  eluai  e^et,  Sis 
TiJ/es  Kiyoucri  ra  Trp6s  Tt, 
Svo  ayeuvifTOvs  ap;^as  tis- 
■j]yovfxivoi.  'AAA'  ws 
ixovas  KoX  apxv  i^'i-V'Tuv, 
oliroos  6  Qehs  trph  iravrav 
iffri.  Atb  Koi  trph  rov 
tlov  ear IV.  .  .  .  KaOh  ovv 
irapa    rov    Qeov    rh    eluai 


vo/xeuov    rovrov    KScfxov, 
Kal    TTOLvra    ra     iv    avrc^. 
2u    700   eT  6  rhv  ovpavov 
ws  Kafxapav  (rrija'as,  Kal  cos 
SeppLv  iKr€ivas,Kalr7]vyr}u 
eV  ovSevhs  ISpvaas  yvw/jL-p 
jXOVT)  •    6  TTTj^as   arepeccixa, 
KalvvKra  Koi  rjixepav  Kara-  I 
ffKevaaas  .    .   .   .   6  irora-  i 
fioTs  5ta^coo'a9  rhv  virh  Sou 
Sitt     XptCToG      yevSjxevov 
Kda/JLOV  .    .   .  Kal  ov  /xovov  | 
rhv  K6afxov  i^-qfjLwvpyr^aas,  1 
dAAa  Kal  rhv  KoafxoTroXi- 
rr}V     6,v9pU!iTov     iv     avrif  I 
eirolfiffas,   KSafxov  KSff/JLOv 
avrov     avoBei^as.       E?7ras 
yaprr)  2^  crocpia,  Hoirjfroi- 
fxev  &v9poi}iTOU  kot'   (iKOva 
7]/jL€r€pav,  Kal   KaO'  bpLoica- 
(Tiv  •    Kal    apx^Twaav  rwv 


Tlarepa  TlavroKpdropa,    i^ 


ov  ra  irdvra. 


Next,  as  to  what  the3'- 
say  of  the  Son : — 

KaX  ets  '4va  Kvpiov  'I17- 
ffovv  Xpicrrhv,  rhv  Tlbv 
Avrov,  rhv  ixovoyevri  Qehv 
5i'  ov  ra  irdvra  iyevero' 
rdv  yevvr]64vra  Trph  irdvrcov 
rwv  aluvwv  iK  rod  Har- 
phs,  &ehv  e'/c  0eoD,  oXov 
e|  b\ov,  jxbvov  e/c  fx6vov, 
reAeioi/  ck  re\eiov,  fiaffi- 
Ae'a  €K  ^acriKews.  Kvpiov 
dirh  Kvpiov  \6yov  (,'a•^'Ta 
(Tocpiav,  ^a>V>  (p^^  aXiidi- 
vhv,  odhv  aA7j06ias.  dvd- 
araffiv,  iroiixeva,  dvpav  a- 
rpeirrbv  re  Kal  dvaAAoio)- 
rov '     r^v    T7JS    Qs6t7]tos 
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Letter  of  Anns. 

—  for  this  reason  God 
has  sovereijruty  over 
Him,  as  being  His  God 
and  bel'ore  Him.  And 
such  phrases  as  "  from 
Him,"  and  "  from  the 
womb,"  and  ''  issued 
forth  from  the  Father," 
and  *•  am  come  " ;  if  they 
are  understood,  as  they 
are  by  some,  to  denote 
a  part  of  one  and  the 
same  substance,  and  a 
development :  then  the 
Father  will  be  of  a 
compound  nature,  and 
divisible,  and  change- 
able, and  corporeal ;  and 
thus  far,  as  far  as  their 
words  go,  the  incor- 
poreal God  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  properties 
of  matter.' 


Clement  me  Liturgy. 

towards  the  east  a 
paradise  adorned  with 
all  kinds  of  plants  meet 
for  food,  and  inducted 
him  into  it,  as  into  a 
well  furnished  house. 
.  .  .  For  all  these  things 
glory  be  to  Thee,  Al- 
mighty Master.  .  .  . 

'For  Thou  art  holy 
truly,  and  most  holy, 
and  exalted  on  high  for 
ever.  Holy,  too,  is  Thy 
sole-begotten  Son,  our 
Lord  and  God,  Jesus  the 
Christ,  who  in  all  things 
having  ministered  to 
Thee  His  God  and 
Father,  both  in  fabri- 
cating different  things 
and  taking  care  of  them 
as  they  required,  did 
not  overlook  the  race 
of  mankind  when  lost, 
but  .  .  .  appeased  Thee 


Arian  Creeds. 

as  He  says:  "  I  came 
down  from  heaven,  not 
to  do  my  own  will  but 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
me."(y)  .  .  .  Not  that 
in  calling  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist 
one  God,  the  onlv-un- 
begotten,  we  therefore 
deny  the  Christ  to  be  a 
God  before  ages,  like 
the  followers  of  Paul 
of  Samosata.  (A)  .  .  . 

*If  any  calling  the 
Christ  God  before  ages 
should  not  confess  that 
the  Son  of  God  assisted 
the  Father  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  universe, 
let  him  be  anathema. 
...  If  any  should  call 
the  Son  of  God  internal 
or  external  Word,  let 
him    be    anathema,  (i) 


^X^''i  '^"'^  '^°'-^  ^o^as,  Koi  TO 
^f)i',  Kal  TrdvTa  auTi£  irape- 
Sodrj,  Kara  tovto  apxh 
avTOv  ecTTiv  60ec»s.  "Apx^^ 
yap  avTov,  ws  &ehs  avTOV 
Koi  irph  avTov  cov.  Et  5e 
T^  e|  avrov,  Kal  rh  e/c  yatr- 
Tphs,  Kal  Th  e/c  tov  TlaTpbs 
c^riXdou,  Kal  rjKoo,  uis 
fiipos  avrov  dfxoovaiov 
Kal  cos  irpo^oXri  vird  rivoiV 
voilrai  crviSsTOS  ecrrai  6 
Tlarrjp,  Kal  bLaipsTos,  Kal 
Tpeirrhs,  Kal  crcoixa  ko.t 
avTovs,  Kal  rh  oaov  eV 
avToils,  rh.  aKoKovQa  (ra>- 
fiari  Trdo'X'^Vt  ^  acrwfxaros 
0e6s. 


l^ffvcvu  r-?]s  daKd(T<T7]S  Kal 
rdv  TT^reivcav  rod  ovpavov 
.  .  .  .  Si/  yctp,  Qeh  iravro- 
Kpdrop,  Sid  Xpiarov  irapd 
heiaov  eV  'E8e/i  Kara  dva- 
roXds  icpvrevcras,  iravr- 
oiwv  cpvrwu  eScoStyUcoy 
Koffixop,  Kal  iv  avrw  cbs  ttu 
iu  IcTia  7roA.uT6A.er  elariy- 
ayes  avrdv  ....  'Tirep 
dirdurcov  2oi  rj  So^a,  AeV- 
TTora  iravroKpdrop  .   ,   . 

.  .  .  "Ay LOS  yap  e7  ws 
d\ri0u>s  Kal  iravdyios, 
v\i/L(Tros  Kal  vTrepvcpov- 
jxevos  els  rovs  alavas. 
"Ayios  8e  Kal  6  fxovoyevrjs 
"Zjv  Tius  6  Kvpios  r,ix(jjv 
Kal  0eos  'It}(tovs  6  Xpiarhs, 
hs  els  irdvra  vin]perr](r- 
dfievds  2oi  rq}  Qecf  avrov 


ovaias  re  Kal  Svvdixeccs 
Kal  /Soi/Atjs,  Kal  So^ris  rou 
Harphs  dirapdWaKrov  el- 
Koua,  rhu  irpwroroKOV 
TrdaT]S  Kriffews,  rhv  ovra 
iv  dpxjj  TTphs  rhv  &?hu, 
\6yov  &eou,  Kara  rh  elp-q- 
fxevov  ev  raJ  evayyeXicfy 
Kat  ©eos  i]u  6  Aoyos  .... 
fxeairriu  Qeov  Kal  dvQpu)- 
irav,  dirocTToKdv  re  r7]S 
Tviarews  rn-Lwv,  Kal  dpxrjyhu 
rrjs  (wj)-^  ■  cos  (prjcri,  on 
Karate firiKaeK  rov  ovpav- 
ov, ovx  'l-va  TTOico  rh 
QeXrjfjia  rh  enhv,  dwd  rh 
deArjfia     rov     irefx-^l/avros 

Ovre  fxi]v  eva  Qehv 
Xeyovres  elvai  rov  rov 
Kvplov  'Itjctou  Xpicrrov  Ila- 


(ff)  First  Cr^ed  of  Antioch.        (/.)  Fourth  Creed  of  Antiocli.         (i)  First  Sinnian  Creed. 
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BUT  ONLY  THE  ASSISTANT. 


[     Clementine  Liturgy. 

His  God  and  Father, 
reconciling  Thee  to  the 
world;  and  freed  all 
from  the  wrath  impend- 
ing them ;  born  of  a 
virgin,  born  in  flesh,  the 
God- Word,  the  beloved 
Son,  the  first-born  of 
every  creature,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecies 
foretold  by  Him  of 
Himself,  of  the  seed  of 
David  and  Abraham, 
and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  Thus  He  who 
moulds  all  that  are  born, 
was  born  in  the  womb 
of  a  virgin  ;  the  flesh- 
less  was  made  flesh ;  He 
who  was  born  outside 
time,  was  born  in  time.' 


Avian  Creeds. 

*  Whose  generation 
nobody  knows,  or  He 
only  who  begat  Him. 
.  .  .  We  sav  that  the 
Son  is  like  the  Father 
in  all  respects,  as  the 
Holy  Scriptures  aftinn 
and  teach.'  (k) 


/cat  TlaTpi,  e'ls  re  dri/xiovpy- 
iav  hia(popov,  koI  irpo- 
voiav  KardWriXoy,  ov 
TreptelSe  rh  ydvos  reap 
d.vdpdoTrwv  aTvoWv[xivov, 
dWa  .  .  .  Kal  e^evfj-evlcr- 
OTO  2e  Thv  avTov  Qeou 
Koi  Hare  pa  Kal  rw  KoafiCf} 
KaTr,Wa^e,  Kal  rrjs  eVt/cei- 
ix4v7]s  opyrjs  tovs  navras 
r)K€vd4pw(re,  yevofievos  eK 
irapQsvov,  yepo/xevos  eV 
aapKl,  6  &ehs  Aoyos,  6 
dyaTrr]Ths  Tibs,  o  nparo- 
TOKOS  vdcrris  Kricncas^ 
Kara  rds  irepl  avTov  inr 
ti.vTovirpopf)i]6€i(ras  ■Kpo<pr,- 
Teias  e'/c  airfpfxaros  AajSiS 
Kal  A^paay.  Kal  (pvXrja 
'IvSSa'  Kal  y4yov€V  eV 
jiiijTpa  TrapOevov  6  Sia- 
Trkdaawv  nduTas  tovs 
yevvw/j-cvovs.  Kal  iaapK- 
udT]  0  daapKos,  6  dxp^vuss 
y€vvT]9els  eV^pJi/w  ^e^ej/- 
vr]Tai.   .  .  . 

(i)  Creed  of  Himini,  a.P.  359,  Soc.  E.  II. 


re'pa,  Thvjn6uov  ay^vvrjTou, 
Slo,  tovto  dpvov/jieda  Thv 
XpicTThi/  &ehv  eivai  irpoai- 
wvLov,  oiroToi  eialv  ol  otto 
IlauAoy       tov       'Safioaa- 

T€COS.     .     .     . 

E?  Tis  \4ycav  Qeop  top 
Xptarhp  irph  alwpcav  Tihp 
tov  &SOV  viTovpyr)K6Ta 
T(^  UaTpl  els  T11P  Tcop 
oXcov  Srj/j.iovpyiap  fxi^  ofio- 
A  070177,  dpdde/j.a  ecTw. 
Ef  Tis  ipSiddsTOP  j)  trpo- 
(popiKhp  \6yop  \4yoi  Thp 
Tihv  TOV  Qeov,  apadeixa 
eCTTW    .... 

Ol»  ttjp  y€PP7}(rip  ovdels 
i-rriaTaTaL,  7)  iu.6pos  6  76V- 
vifaas  avThp  YlaT-qo  .  .  . 
"0/j.oiop  5e  \eyo/xep  tup 
TlbpTfaUaTpl  /card  irdvTa. 
wi  al  ayiai  ypacpal  \eyovai 
re  Kal  diddaKOvaiP. 


ii.  37. 
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The  only  question  that  could  ensue  from  a  careful  and 
dispassionate  comparison  of  these  three  columns  is  surely 
which  of  them  contains  most  Arianism.  His  own  letter, 
though  written  on  behalf  of  others  besides  himself,  who 
shared  his  opinions  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  Creeds 
formulated  after  his  death  by  his  partisans,  of  course  speak 
for  themselves  ;  but  in  all  three  columns  there  is  the  same 
fathomless  chasm,  or  radical  inequality,  maintained  through- 
out, in  spite  of  all  the  specious  phrases  and  imagery  devised 
for  concealing  it  from  view,  between  Him  who  is  called  the 
Father,  with  all  the  fullest  attributes  of  Divinity  stated  to 
be  peculiar  to  Himself,  and  Him  who  is  called  the  only- 
begotten  Son,  but  amid  such  qualifications  as,  while  they 
serve  to  secure  for  Him  what  may  be  called  the  fact  and  the 
rights  of  primogeniture  over  beings  and  systems  of  every 
kind  called  into  being  subsequently  through  Him,  disclaim 
for  Him  in  the  same  breath  all  title  to  be  considered  either 
co-eternal  or  co-equal  in  any  single  respect  with  Him  who  is 
not  only  called  his  Father,  but  again  and  again  his  Grod. 
And  the  excessive  length  at  which,  in  a  liturgy  professing  to 
be  Christian,  the  prerogatives  and  attributes  claimed  for 
the  Father  alone  are  rehearsed,  and  the  multiplication  of 
fine  words  and  phrases  to  gloss  over  the  very  subordinate 
part  even  in  the  creation  of  the  material  world  assigned  to 
the  Son,  is  surely  calculated  to  excite  the  gravest  suspicions 
that  some  other  purpose  was  intended  to  be  subserved  by 
this  Preface  than  appears  on  the  surface  :  for  believers  in 
Christ  and  intending  communicants  at  His  holiest  ordinance 
were  not  exactly  the  class  of  persons  requiring  to  be  ad- 
monished at  such  length  and  at  such  a  time  that  there  is 
but  one  God  !  Every  Church  that  had  a  liturgy  shrank  as 
by  instinct  from  assimilating  its  own  Preface  to  that  of  the 
Clementine,  which  to  this  day  stands  alone.  Providentiallv, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  liturgy  containing  such  a  preface 
never  came  to  be  used  in  any  Church. 

Let  us  animadvert  on  a  few  of  the  passages   in  it  that 
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call  most  for  notice  and  contain  pregnant  hints  of  its  author- 
ship. The  first  and  second  Creeds  of  Antioch,  which  were 
formulated  more  particularly  for  the  East,  style  the  Father 
the  '  demiurge  ' — that  is,  the  fabricator — of  the  universe : 
the  second  and  fourth,  put  into  shape  for  transmission  to 
the  West,  call  Him  '  creator  '  {ktlo-ttjv).  By  the  last  word 
is  meant  creating  out  of  nothing  ;  by  the  first  fabricating 
out  of  existing  materials,  as  Deans  Liddell  and  Scott  tell 
us.^  Accordingly,  when  the  Father  is  styled  '  Creator,'  the 
part  of  '  demiurge '  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  reserved 
for  the  Son  ;  but  when  the  Father  is  styled  '  demiurge,' 
there  can  be  no  post  but  that  of  assistant  left  for  the  Son. 
This  is,  therefore,  the  standpoint  of  the  first  two  Creeds ; 
and  we  have  the  first  Creed  of  Sirmium,  in  accordance  with 
them,  anathematising  those  who  deny  that  the  Son  assisted 
the  Father  in  fabricating  the  universe. 

Now  it  is  just  this  part  which  is  allotted  to  the  Son  in 
the  Clementine  Preface,  wherever  He  is  named,  in  going 
through  the  different  stages  of  the  creation,  the  part  of 
'  demiurge  '  being  reserved  all  through  them  to  the  Father. 
The  second  Creed  of  Antioch  and  this  liturgy  further  corre- 
spond in  what  Cardinal  Newman  calls  '  the  variety  and 
dignity  of  the  titles  by  which  they  distinguish  the  Son  to 
hide  the  offensiveness  of  their  dogma,' ^  making  Him  a 
creature,  though  not  lii^e  the  others.  A  third  point  is  their 
agreement  in  styling  the  Son  '  G-od-Word,'  or  '  Word-God,' 
which  the  author  of  the  second  Creed  of  Antioch  had  the 
assurance  to  justify  by  reference  to  the  well-known  verse : 
'  The  Word  was  God.'  As  though  the  omission  of  both 
article  and  copula — which  Bingham  in  his  translation  sup- 
plies without  authority — made  no  difference  to  their  inter- 
pretation of  it,  exposed  at  the  time  by  Bishop  Alexander  in 
his  encyclic.^ 

Again,  the  second  Sirmian  Creed'*  reminds  us  that  our 

'  S.  V.  A-quiovpySs.  '  Given  at  length  by  Socrates,  U.  H.  i.  6. 

2  Aria?is,  p.  120.  ♦  lb.  ii.  30. 
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Lord  had  said  of  Himself  on  earth  :  '  I  go  to  My  Father  and 
your  Father,  and  to  My  Grod  and  your  God,'  as  if  anybody 
doubted  that  He  who  was  His  Father  as  God  was  His  God 
as  man.  By  distorting  a  frequent  interlacing  expression  of 
S.  Paul — '  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ' — and  then  giving  it  a  different  application,  this 
Preface  maintains  again  and  agaiu,  on  the  strength  of  it 
similarly,  that  the  Father  was  not  only  Father,  but  also 
God  of  the  Son  before  as  well  as  after  the  Son  became 
man.^ 

Evidently  this  Preface  must  have  been  composed  when 
Arianism  was  at  its  height,  and  by  no  mean  hand.  It  is 
eloquent  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  eloquent  in  what  ? — in 
asserting  all  through  a  radical,  essential  inequality  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  Could  it  be  proved  here  and  there 
to  be  directed  against  other  heresies,  may  it  not  be  shown 
luithout  jproof  that  the  letter  of  Arius,  which  has  been  placed 
side  by  side  with  it,  expressly  repudiates  several  heresies  by 
name  ?  But,  again,  if  its  Arianism  is  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced kind,  is  not  its  Macedonianism  in  every  way  much 
worse  ?  Let  us  go  back  to  the  prayer  for  Catechumens, 
attributed  to  S.  Andrew,  and  headed  as  though  this  liturgy 
commenced  with  it ;  and  there,  by  the  newly  consecrated 
bishop  in  blessing  them,  the  '  unbegotten  and  unapproach- 
able God — the  only  God,  the  God  and  Father  of  His  Christ, 
His  only  begotten  Son ' — is  at  last  styled  '  God  of  the  Para- 
clete '  and  '  Lord  of  the  universe,'  which  is  just  the  blasphemy 
perpetrated,  as  Bishop  Mountague  shows,^  by  Eusebius  the 
historian  in  Chapter  VI.  of  Book  III.  of  his  '  Ecclesiastical 
Theology,'  where  we  find  it  stated  with  amazing  assurance 
as  a  part  of  the  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  holds  exactly  the  same  intermediate  position 
between  the  Son  and  the  universe  that  the  Son  holds  be- 

'  This,  it  will  have  been    seen,  ^  Hammond,  p.  4,  without  remark, 

was  what  Arius  distinctly  professed       Introd.  p.  xli. 
on  logical  grounds. 
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tween  the  Holy  G-liost  and  the  Father.  This  is  also  the 
teaching  of  the  work  against  Sabellius  'De  Fide,'  printed 
by  Sirmond  as  a  work  of  Eusebius  the  historian,^  but  since 
given  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa.^  It  is  also  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  themselves  all  through — '  One  God, 
Father  of  one  Son,  not  more :  of  one  Paraclete  through  Christ,' 
as  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  in  Chapter  XI.  of  Book  VI. 

But,  again,  the  Eucharistic  Preface  contains  a  still  more 
flagrant  insult  to  the  Holy  Grhost  than  the  baptismal  bless- 
ing ;  for  neither  in  connection  with  the  work  of  creation 
nor  of  redemption  is  He  so  much  as  named.  And  even 
when  the  seraphic  hymn,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of 
Sabaoth,'  is  expanded  by  the  celebrant,  he  characterises  the 
Father  as  being  '  the  All-holy,  the  highest,  and  exalted  over 
all  for  ever,'  and  His  only-begotten  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
and  God  as  '  being  holy  too,'  and  as  '  having  assisted  His 
God  and  Father  in  fabricating  the  world,'  but  omits  all 
reference  to  the  third  '  holy.'  The  Arians  observed  that  in 
the  baptismal  formula  the  Holy  Ghost  came  last.  It  was  on 
this  principle  that  the  formula  for  consecration  in  this 
liturgy  was  constructed.  The  subordination  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father  had  been  sufficiently  maintained  in  the  Preface. 
Here  the  subordination  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Son  is  just 
as  sharply  defined.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  invoked  to  make 
Christ  present  as  in  other  liturgies — Christ  being  supposed 
His  superior — but  to  act  merely  the  subjective  part  assigned 
Him  in  all  the  Arian  Creeds  and  in  these  Constitutions : 
namely,  that  of  exhibiting  Christ  to  the  receivers  ;  in  other 
words,  of  acting  on  the  hearts  of  the  receivers,  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  discern  Him,  already  made  present  in 
another  way,  as  yet  undefined. 

Thus  at  last  the  flimsy  disguise  thrown  over  this  liturgy 
so  long  has  been  stripped  off,  and  it  stands  confessed  for 
what  it  is  worth.     This,  however,  has  no  sooner  been  done, 

•   OjK  i.  l-no,  ed.  De  la  Baune. 

2  Gicsjler,  £.  U.  §  84,  notes  18  and  22 ;  §  85,  note  38. 
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than  a  host  of  minor  blemishes  that  have  passed  muster 
hitherto  reveal  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the  liturgy 
proper  commences  with  '  the  grace,'  not  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but '  of  the  xVlmighty  Grod,'  which  looks  like  Scripture 
deliberately  misquoted  to  derogate  from  the  Son,  as  not 
being  a  true  fountain  of  grace.  Next,  the  celebrant  says : 
'Lift  up,'  not  your  hearty  but  'your  intellect':  a  change 
which  might  have  proceeded  from  Arius  himself.  Next,  in 
describing  the  acts  of  our  Lord  in  consecrating.  He  is  said 
to  have  '  looked  up,'  as  any  man  might  do,  which  is  not  in 
Scripture ;  but  not  to  have  blessed,  or  given  thanks,  which 
are  both  in  Scripture,  Thus  His  act  of  breaking  the  bread, 
which  is  again  merely  that  of  a  man,  stands  alone.  Further, 
in  regard  of  the  cup,  the  human  act  of  mixing  the  water 
and  the  wine  together  is  attributed  to  Him,  which  is  not  in 
Scripture :  while  the  giving  of  thanks,  which  is  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  omitted.  Another  act,  not  attributed  to  Him  in 
Scripture,  but  more  consistent  with  Divinity,  though  applic- 
able to  man  in  a  lower  sense — that  of  hallowing  what  has 
been  mixed — is  attributed  to  Him  for  the  first  time  now. 
In  what  follows,  words  of  S.  Paul  are  given  as  His  words. 
Previously  to  this,  a  more  surprising  version  of  His  words  is 
given,  with  which  S.  Paul  has  since  been  credited.  For  the 
reading :  '  This  is  My  body  which  is  broken  for  you,'  w^hich 
has  perplexed  so  many  minds,  cannot  be  traced  earlier  than 
this  liturgy.^  Spvirrofjisvov  is  the  word  which  occurs  here  ; 
which,  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom  misliking,  changed  into 
K\(t)fjLsvov,  as  being  the  word  used  for  breaking  the  bread, 
and  thus  it  has  descended  to  us.  Our  Eevisionists  have 
with  good  reason  ejected  it,  but  they  should  have  restored 
hihofjLSvov^  which  is  the  word  in  S.  Luke,  and  which  both 
S.  Cyprian  and  the  Vulgate  testify  to  having  been  the  word 
in  S.  Paul.  The  liturgies  of  S.  Mark  and  of  S.  James  have 
now  both  words,  showing  that  this  was  their  old  word,  while 

'  The  sermon  of  S.  Ephrem  is  a  translation  from  Slavonic,  and  that  from 
Syriac,  not  original  Greek. 

p  2 
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the  other  was  inserted  to  assimilate  them  to  the  liturgies  of 
S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom.  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who 
commences  his  twenty-second  Catechetical  Lecture  with  this 
very  passage,  provokingly  stops  short  at  this  point,  as  having 
no  need  to  quote  more  for  his  purpose.  The  last  thing  to 
be  noticed  in  this  liturgy  is  that  the  epithet  '  spiritual '  is 
never  once  appHed  to  the  Eucharist  in  any  part  of  it — in- 
deed, it  would  have  not  been  in  character  if  it  had  been — it 
is  applied  to  the  altar  when  the  service  was  over,  but  not 
before.  The  mere  omission  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  this 
liturgy  should  have  suggested  mistrust  of  its  contents.  It  has 
no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered  a  Christian  composition. 
It  is  a  studied  insult  to  the  Eedeemer  and  the  Sanctifier 
of  mankind  throughout. 

As  an  instrument,  therefore,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
author  of  evil,  and  mainly  through  its  insertion  in  a 
collection  of  ordinances  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Apostles,  this  liturgy  may  be  called  historically  the  a/3%^ 
KaKcov  with  perfect  truth — the  root  of  all  the  bloody  con- 
troversies and  false  doctrines  and  interminable  divisions  that 
have  so  long  distracted  Christendom,  in  connection  with  what 
Christ  ordained  for  a  sacrament  of  love. 

Of  its  composition  and  date  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 
It  was  composed  when  Arianism  was  at  its  height,  when  S. 
Cyril  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem — for  thirty  years  a  victim  to 
its  malignant  spite — and  was  founded,  as  long  ago  pointed 
out  by  Sir  W.  Palmer,  on  the  liturgy  called  after  S.  James 
the  Less.  The  trick  of  opposing  S.  James  the  Grreat  to  S. 
James  the  Less  at  once  betrays  its  origin  and  its  purpose. 
Then,  as  regards  authorship,  many  circumstances  combine 
to  refer  it  with  great  probability  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa.  He 
was  the  principal  person  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d. 
341,  when  the  see  of  Alexandria  was  pressed  on  his  accep- 
tance. He  must  have  known  Arius  personally  when  pursuing 
his  studies  there  some  years  before.  The  marked  similarity 
between  the  letter  of  Arius,  the  Creeds  of  Antioch,  and  this 
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liturgy,  which  can  be  denied  by  none,  prove  their  literary 
connection.  A  further  link  in  the  chain  is  supplied  in  the 
fact  that  Eusebius  of  Emesa  prosecuted  his  Biblical  studies 
under  Eusebius  the  historian,  whose  work  against  Marcellus 
exactly  represents  the  theological  standpoint  of  this  liturgy. 
Moreover,  Eusebius  of  Emesa  was  expelled  his  see  soon  after 
taking  possession  of  it,  on  a  charge  of  magic,  to  which 
several  extant  pieces  circulated  as  his  may  well  be  thought 
to  lend  colour:  for  instance,  the  first  and  third  of  the 
sermons  printed  as  his  by  Augusti,  and  notably  the  magic 
power  attributed  in  the  Latin  homily  for  Easter  to  the  words 
of  our  Lord — never  attributed  to  them  before.  But  was  this 
an  original  idea  with  him,  or  was  it  plagiarised  from  another? 
We  shall  be  brought  again  face  to  face  shortly  w4th  the 
striking  homily  translated  by  Kohl  of  S.  Ephrem :  and  then 
the  great  probability  will  be  pointed  out  that  this  homily 
supplied  the  author  of  the  consecration-prayer  of  the  Clemen- 
tine Liturgy  with  a  model  which  he  seized  upon  with 
enthusiasm,  and  only  modified  into  squaring  with  Arianism. 
Eusebius,  a  graphic  writer  himself,  and  a  native  of  Edessa, 
would  naturally  be  prone  to  borrow  leaves  from  the  discourses 
of  the  glowing  preacher,  who  for  his  avowed  preference  for  it 
came  to  be  called  '  the  Edessene.' 

That  he  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  an  indefatigable  writer 
of  popular  works,  is  attested  by  contemporaries  :  and  relieved 
of  the  cares  of  his  diocese,  and  living  in  retirement  at 
Laodicea  with  his  friend  Greorge — then  its  bishop,  but  who 
formerly  made  common  cause  with  Arius  at  Alexandria — he 
may  well  have  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  compiling  from  all 
the  sources  open  to  him  a  dramatic  work  like  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  in  their  present  shape,  tinged  of  course  through- 
out with  his  own  opinions. 

Further,  assuming  him  to  have  been  their  author,  yet 
to  have  shrunk  from  ever  becoming  known  as  such,  it  will 
be  easy  to  understand  how  they  were  j)ut  into  circulation 
after  his  death,  and  how  in  process  of  time  they  came  to 
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be  palmed  upon  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom  successively  with 
such  success.  For  his  death  took  place  previously  to  the 
Council  of  Seleiicia,  a.d.  309;  where  Paul  his  successor 
signed  for  Emesa,  and  George  his  admirer  and  biographer 
took  conspicuous  part — though  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  tri- 
umphed over  his  metropolitan  Acacius  at  Seleucia  with  his 
aid  for  once.  Now  Eusebius,  dying  before  then,  may  have 
instructed  George  to  bring  out  these  Constitutions  after  his 
death  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  secure  their  incognito. 
And  the  name  of  Clement,  as  being  a  Western  name,  may 
have  suggested  itself  to  one  or  both  of  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  great  work  of  S.  Epiphanius,  where  they  are  first 
quoted,  was  not  published  till  sixteen  years  after— namely, 
but  five  years  after  S.  Basil  had  been  ordained  bishop,  a.d. 
376.  And  five  more  years  had  to  ela.pse  still  before  S. 
Chrysostom  was  ordained  deacon.  Thus  there  was  abundance 
of  time  for  them  to  get  slowly  circulated,  and  as  the  canon 
appended  to  them  forbade  their  being  divulged  by  the 
bishops  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  they  would  at  first 
only  be  studied  by  bishops,  and,  divided  in  opinion  as  bishops 
were  then,  only  discussed  between  friend  and  friend.  Passing 
from  these  considerations  to  their  actual  contents,  let  us 
remember  that  the  palmy  days  of  Arianism  had  quite  passed 
away  by  then :  fusion  was  being  tried  on  all  sides,  and 
differences  extenuated.  '  From  the  date  of  this  council ' — the 
second  general,  a.d.  381 — says  Cardinal  Newman, 'Arianism 
was  formed  into  a  sect  exterior  to  the  Church,  taking  refuge 
among  the  barbarians.'  Hence,  that  this  liturgy,  coming  to 
them  under  the  venerable  name  of  Clement — Clement  of 
Rome,  too — should  have  been  accepted  as  such  by  S.  Basil 
and  S.  Chrysostom,  and  given  the  fall  weight  entitled  to  it 
on  that  ground  alone,  must  surely  be  deemed  far  less  in- 
comprehensible than  the  high  compliments  lavished  on  it  by 
learned  and  excellent  men  of  our  own  day,  starting  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  name  given  to  it  was  false — 
perhaps  designedly  false — and  that  it  contained  Arianism  in 
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solution,  only  requiring  careful  analysis  to  be  made  patent. 
For  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom  both  lived  in  an  age  when 
the  links  and  gradations  between  sectarianism  were  numerous 
and  elastic,  and  when  men  frequently  passed  from  one  side 
to  another,  and  then,  in  some  cases,  back  a^ain.     George, 
Bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  had 
each  been  intimate  with  Arius  in  early  life,  and  shared  his 
opinions.     But  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia  we  iind  them  both 
warmly  supporting  the  semi-Arians  against  the  pure  Arians : 
so  much    so,  that    Greorge    was    received   into   communion, 
though  only  for  a  time,  by  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  as  having 
contributed  to  his  success.     From  Eustathius,^  on  the  other 
hand,  only  the  year  before,  S.  Basil  and  his  brother  Gregory 
'  received  frequent  visits,  who  would  sometimes  accompany 
them  across  the  river  Iris  to  Annesi,  the  residence  of  their 
mother,  the  sainted  Macrina,  where  they  would  spend  whole 
days  and  nights  in  friendly  theological  discussions.'     Then, 
when  the  Council  was  over,S.  Basil  was  to  have  accompanied  his 
semi-Arian  namesake,  the  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  Eustathius, 
on  a  mission  to  Constantinople  to  communicate  the  semi- 
Arian  resolves  to  the  Emperor.'^  His  intimacy  with  Eustathius 
lasted  upwards  of  tw^elve  years  longer,  when  he  found  out 
how  deplorably  the  man  he  had  gone  all  lengths  to  redeem 
had  cajoled  him.     Now,  in  what  terms  was  belief  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  expressed  in  the   formula  to  which  the  semi- 
Arians  then  once  more  pledged  their  adherence  — namely,  the 
Creed  put  forth  at    Antioch  a.d.   341,  which   Eusebius   of 
Emesa  probably  composed  ?     '  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  qui 
credentibus  donatus  est,  ad  consolationem,  et  sanctificationem, 
et  consummationem,'  ivithout,  however,  any  jjrofession  of 
His  Divinity.     Supposing,  therefore,  the  Laodicean  George 
to   have   exhibited   the   Apostolical    Constitutions   and  the 
liturgy  forming  part  of  them,  as  the  work  of  Clement,  to 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste :   and   Eustathius   in   turn   to   have 
exhibited  them  with  enthusiasm  to  S.  Basil,  and  discussed 
'  Smith's  Chrut.  Biog.  Diet.  ii.  385.  '  lb.  i.  285. 
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them  with  him,  can  we  imagine  S.  Basil  finding  fault  with 
them  on  any  ground  that  would  not  have  been,  on  the  ooie 
hand,  fatal  to  the  Creed  upheld  at  Seleucia  by  his  friend,  and, 
on  the  other,  open  to  the  personal  retort  that  he  charged 
Clement  of  Eome  with  being  unsound?  The  Arians  to  a 
man  would  have  maintained  their  genuineness,  on  account 
of  the  teaching  they  contained :  the  orthodox,  unable  to 
contest  their  genuineness,  would  have  tried  to  minimise  the 
countenance  lent  by  them  to  a  teaching  of  which  they  could 
not  approve. 

Again,  S.  Basil  must  have  recognised  a  slight — though 
possibly,  to   him,  a  marked — point    of  agreement   in   the 
formula  for  consecration  of  this  liturgy  with  his  own.     For 
he  calls  his  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Grhost  '  the 
invocation  for  the  declaration  of  the  bread '  (sttI  t^  dvaSsi^st. 
Tov  dprov).^     This  is  just  the  purpose  for  which  the  Holy 
Grhost  is  invoked  in  that  of  Clement  (ya'iro<f>rjvai) :  '  to  declare 
Christ  present.'      Some   writers,   especially  S.   Chrysostom, 
insisted   most  on  His  objective  function,  that  of  making- 
Christ  present :    others,  as   S.   Irenseus,  S.  Theophilus,   S. 
Nilus,  and  S.  Proclus,  preferred  dwelling  on  His  subjective 
function,  that  of  exhibiting  or  declaring  Christ  present  to 
themselves  :  by  enabling  them  to  discern  Him.     S.  Basil 
was  of  the  same  mind  himself.     He  was  all  the  more  ready 
therefore  to  defer  to  the  supposed  Clement  in  the  promi- 
nence given  by  him  to  the  artistically  constructed,  and  in 
most  cases  evangelically  ivorcledf  recital  preceding — and,  so 
far  as  he  could  have  foreseen  then,  not  in  any  likelihood  of 
superseding — it.      Thus    S.    Basil,  in    comparison   with    S. 
Chrysostom,  may  be  said  to  have  borrowed  freely  from  the 
Clementine  Liturgy  :  yet  even  he  will  have  none  of  the  first 
part  of  its  Preface,  where  its  character  is  most  pronounced : 
and  in  what  he  borrows  from  it  afterwards  he  takes  care  to 
insert  explicit  mention  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  showing 
their  oneness  with  the  Father,  and  the  Divine  functions 

»  De  S2K  S,  §  66. 
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attributed  to  each  in  Scripture.  S.  Chrysostom,  even  with 
S.  Basil  before  him,  either  adhered  to  his  old  Preface,  or 
composed  a  thoroughly  Christian  and  orthodox  one  for  him- 
self, of  much  shorter  length  :  and  in  invoking  the  Holy 
Ghost  insists  on  retaining  the  word,  quoted  as  existing  in 
his  time  by  S.  Cyril,  '  ma/ce.' 

Now,  this  word  '  make,'  let  us  remember,  could  not  have 
been  understood  then  to  carry  with  it  any  such  request  as 
'  Chaoige  Ms  into ' :  for  otherwise,  the  later  addition 
'  Changing  wdth  Thy  Holy  Spirit '  would  have  been  super- 
fluous, by  whomsoever  it  was  introduced.  Both  S.  Basil  and 
S.  Chrysostom,  it  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  rectify  the 
misquotations  of  Scripture,  and  omissions  of  Scripture,  which 
have  been  signalised  in  the  Clementine :  as  may  easily  be 
seen  by  comparing  them  severally  with  each  other,  and  with 
it,  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  Hammond.  How  and  where  S. 
Chrysostom  shows  acquaintance  with  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions in  his  own  writings  has  been  already  pointed  out :  but  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  his  having  seen  either  the  original 
of  the  Latin  homily  for  Easter,  so  long  attributed  in  the  West 
to  Eusebius  of  Emesa ;  or  the  sermon  of  his  which  gave  rise 
to  this  homily.  For,  as  regards  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  this 
homily  corresponds  exactly  with  the  theological  views  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged  :  it  has  special  claims  to  be 
considered  the  earliest  exponent  of  the  teaching  underlying 
the  consecration-prayer  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy :  and  there 
are  special  reasons  for  assigning  it,  or  a  sermon  resembling 
it,  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa :  the  first  of  which  is  that  he  was 
expelled  his  see  on  a  charge  of  magic ;  which  well  accords 
with  the  power  attributed  in  this  homily  for  the  first  time  to 
the  words  of  our  Lord ;  the  second  is  that  S.  Chrysostom  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  familiar  with  his  sermons ;  the  third 
that  S.  Chrysostom  latterly  propounded  the  same  views  him- 
self: and  in  doing  so  departed  not  only  from  his  former 
views,  but  from  the  views  of  every  single  Greek  or  Latin 
Father  who  has  left  a  record  of  his  opinions  on  that  subject. 
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As  regards  S.  Chrysostom,  proofs  of  this  change  from  his 
own  writings  have  been  already  given.  Strong  evidence 
for  connecting  Eusebius  of  Emesa  with  this  change  is  sup- 
plied by  S.  Jerome,  who  tells  us  that  Diodorus  of  Tarsus, 
under  whom  S.  Chrysostom  studied  in  early  life,  left  many 
writings  behind  him  in  character  resembling  Eusebius  of 
Emesa,  whose  meaning  he  interpreted,  but  whose  eloquence 
his  own  slender  acquaintance  with  secular  literature  dis- 
qualified him  from  acquiring.^  If  a  revered  master  made 
the  writings  of  Eusebius  his  model,  is  it  likely  that  an 
enthusiastic  pupil  would  resist,  or  without  resisting  escape, 
their  influence?  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  was  a 
fellow-pupil  first,  and  then  a  warm  friend.  If  the  friends 
ever  discussed  them  together,  Theodore  would  have  doubt- 
less upheld  the  estimate  formed  of  them  by  his  master. 
The  marked  resemblance  between  two  sermons  on  the  be- 
trayal of  Judas,  one  by  S.  Chrysostom,  the  other  attributed 
with  good  reason  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  is  evidence  which 
may  be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

Assuming  the  authorship,  however,  both  of  this  liturgy 
and  of  the  homily  which  draws  out  the  teaching,  as  yet  un- 
defined, but  latent  in  it,  to  have  been  brought  home  to 
Eusebius,  we  must  not  on  that  account  be  led  into  crediting 
him  with  superhuman  foresight  in  speculating  on  its  remote 
consequences.  But  for  those  consequences,  so  disastrous  and 
by  this  time  so  deeply  rooted,  one  might  be  apt  to  make 
disparaging  reflections  on  the  grotesque  mistake  committed 
by  him,  and  by  Tertullian  two  centuries  earlier,  in  attribut- 
ing a  power  of  consecration  to  words  used  by  our  Lord,  in 
admiinistering  to  communicants  what  had  been  already 
cc^nsecrated  by  those  words  of  His  in  blessing  and  giving  of 
thanks,  not  a  monosyllable  of  which  he  permitted  either 
Evangelists  or  Apostles  to  record  for  use  by  man.^ 

'  De  Vir.  llhist.  C.  119.  Ambrose)    feels,   but   cannot    find 

^  S.      Thomas      (whose       prime  any    satisfactory   solution    of,  this 

authorities  are,    first,  Eusebius   of  ditficulty.     Sum.  ThA\i.,Q,\ms,t.l^\ 

Emesa,     and,    next,    the     pseudo-  comp.  Qusest.  75,  art.  4. 
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How  this  mistake  came  to  be  passed  over  by  S.  Basil  and 
S.  Chrysostom  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  except  on  the  gi'ound 
that  reverence  for  the  supposed  Clement  deterred  them  from 
remarking  on  it ;  but  that  S.  Chrysostom  had  distinct  mis- 
givings on  the  sacerdotal  applications  that  might  be  given 
to  those  words  cannot  I  think  be  doubted :  after  his  loud 
protests,  so  frequently  repeated,  against  man  ever  being 
supposed  to  act  a  more  than  ministerial  part  in  celebrating : 
and  the  uncompromising  terms  in  which  consecration  is  in 
all  cases  attributed  by  him  to  God  alone.  No  other  Father 
is  half  so  stern  or  outspoken  on  this  point. 

At  the  same  time,  but  /or  his  mitronage,  this  liturgy 
might  have  remained  in  the  same  crystallised  state  that  has 
so  long  been  its  characteristic  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
without  attracting  any  further  notice  than  what  it  might 
receive  from  scholars.  For  even  S.  Basil  would  never  have 
been  followed  in  his  revision,  as  S.  Chrysostom  has  been  in 
his.  Besides,  S.  Basil  has  left  no  sermons  to  show  that,  in 
revising  his  liturgy  by  that  of  Clement,  he  considered  the 
functions  attributed  to  the  Holy  Grhost  in  the  old  the  least 
affected  by  what  he  took  from  the  new.  Hence  we  have  fair 
ground  for  assuming  that  S.  Basil  had  not  seen  the  homily, 
which  we  have  strong  ground  for  assuming  S.  Chrysostom 
had  seen,  interpreting  the  new  to  him.  But,  again,  the 
sermons  of  S.  Chrysostom,  preached  on  the  lines  of  this 
homily,  failed  to  enlist  adhesion  to  them  in  any  part  of  the 
East,  where  to  this  day  S.  Chrysostom  in  maintaining  them 
stands  alone.  So  that,  perhaps,  had  this  homily  never  been 
translated  into  Latin,  the  West  might  never  have  learnt  its 
teaching  from  S.  Chrysostom.  At  the  same  time,  too  much 
importance  must  not  be  claimed  for  this  homily.  Discon- 
nected from  the  liturgy  that  it  was  intended  to  ex[D0und,  it 
would  cease  to  be  remembered  as  soon  as  read.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  not  be  remembered  to  create  con- 
fusion, had  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  raahe 
Christ  [present   taken  precedence  of  the   recital   of   those 
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words,  on  whoSe  inherent  power  it  dwells :  for  then  it  would 
have  been  remembered  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  co-operated 
in  all  that  Christ  either  said  or  did  when  He  walked  about 
on  earth.  In  this  way  the  Arian  pitfall  would  have  been 
bridged  over  or  avoided,  into  which  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chryso- 
stom  were  lured  by  the  supposed  Clement :  and  the  East, 
sooner  or  later,  by  their  authority.  The  pitfall  consisted,  of 
course,  not  in  the  devotional  recital  of  the  words  and  acts 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper,  which  the  Eucharist 
by  commemorating  continued — and  than  which,  therefore, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  edifying  and  appropriate — 
but  in  doing  away  with  all  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  till 
after  the  oblation  had  taken  place :  and  then  invoking  His 
action  only  to  exhibit  or  declare  Christ  present  subjectively 
to  all  worthy  receivers — thus  absolutely  stripping  Him  of 
the  higher  office  with  which  the  whole  Church  had  till  then 
credited  Him ;  as  in  all  the  other  sacraments  committed  to 
her  charge — and  opening  the  door  wide  to  speculation  and 
conjecture  by  what  other  agency  consecration  of  the  oblation 
had  been  performed. 

Many  circumstances  prevented  this  difficulty  from  being 
felt  practically  for  a  time ;  the  Eastern  mind  being  very  tena- 
cious of  its  old  doctrines  and  customs,  and  S.  Chrysostom 
himself  having  taken  care  to  preserve  the  Invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  all  its  primitive  fulness  and  force,  and  all  other 
Eastern  liturgies,  except  that  of  S.  Basil,  remaining  un- 
changed as  before.  The  true  character  of  the  change  was 
only  realised  when  the  Constantinopoiitan  liturgy  began  to 
be  substituted  for  local  liturgies  in  all  dioceses  subject  to 
that  Church  ;  when  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  began  to 
compare  notes  on  their  diversities,  and  when  the  liturgical 
revision  inaugurated  by  S.  Chrysostom  found  its  way  into 
the  liturgies  of  the  West.  As  this  branch  of  the  subject 
will  be  pursued  in  a  separate  chapter  presently,  no  more 
need  be  said  on  it  here  beyond  the  fact.  But  it  was  just 
while  this  movement  was   being   slowly   developed   that  a 
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great  theological  genius  was  given  to  the  East  in  the  person 
of  S.  John  Damascene,  who,  whether  he  realised  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  new  position  or  not,  by  invoking  S.  Gregory 
Nyssen  to  aid  in  solving  them,  introduced  carnal  conceptions 
into  the  subject  and  paved  the  way  for  still  more  pronounced 
speculations  in  that  direction,  when  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  came  to  have  the  high  place  assigned  to  it 
in  the  exegesis  of  Scripture  that  was  claimed  for  it  by  S. 
Thomas. 

Accordingly,  S.  John  of  Damascus,  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  his  fourth  book  '  On  the  Orthodox  Faith,'  after 
dwelling  on  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  which  at  length 
resulted  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  as  its  sole 
remedy,  proceeds  as  follows  : — ^ 

'  But  since  this  Adam  is  spiritual,  it  was  necessary  that 
His  birth  should  be  spiritual,  and  in  like  manner  His  food. 
But  since  we  are  compounds  in  some  sense  and  double,  our 
birth  must  equally  be  double  and  our  food  composite.  The 
birth  then  given  to  us  is  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit — namely, 
that  of  holy  baptism.  The  food.  He  who  is  the  bread  of  life, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  down  from  heaven .^  For, 
being  about  to  submit  to  a  voluntary  death  on  our  behalf, 
on  the  night  in  which  He  made  surrender  of  Himself,^  He 
executed  a  new  testament  for  His  holy  disciples  and  apostles, 
and  through  them  for  all  believers  in  Him ;  when,  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  glorious  and  holy  Sion,  having  eaten  the 
ancient  passover  with  His  disciples  and  fulfilled  the  ancient 
covenant,  He  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples,  for  a  token  of 
holy  baptism.  Then,  having  broken  bread,  He  distributed 
it  to  them  saying,  '•  Take,  eat ;  this  is  My  body,  which  is 
being  broken  on  your  behalf,  for  remission  of  sins."  In  like 
manner,  having  also  taken  the  cup  of  water  and  wine,  He 

•  Drawn  from  S,  Greg.   Nyssen,  and  conception/  is    a    continuous 

Orat.  Catc'ch.  c.  37  ad  Init.  quotation     from     the     sermon    of 

2  This   is   a  free  quotation  from  S.  Ephrem  extracted  from  already-, 

the  Liturgy  of  S.  James.  p.  79,   but  slightly  changed*  or  iu- 

'  All  this,  down  to  '  beyond  reason  terpolated  here  and  there. 
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divided  it  among  them,  saying :  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  this  is 
My  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  being  shed  on  your 
behalf,  for  remission  of  sins.  Do  this  in  My  remembrance. 
For  as  often  as  ye  may  eat  of  this  bread,  and  drink  of  this 
cup,  ye  show  forth  the  death  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  His 
resurrection  till  He  come." 

*  If,  therefore,  the  word  of  God  is  living  and  energetic, 
and  if  the  Lord  hath  done  whatsoever  pleased  Him  :  if  He 
said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;  let  there  be  a 
firmament,  and  there  was  one  :  if  by  the  word  of  the  Lord 
the  heavens  were  made,  and  all  the  hosts  of  them  by  the 
breath  of  His  mouth  ;  if  the  heaven  and  earth,  water  and 
fire  and  air,  and  all  the  ornament  that  attaches  to  them,  were 
brought  into  being  by  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  and,  above  all, 
this  widely-renowned  living  creature,  man ;  if,  in  fine,  Grod 
Himself,  the  Word,  of  His  own  accord  became  man ;  and  of  the 
pure  and  undefiled  substance  of  the  holy  ever  virgin  took  flesh 
to  Himself  without  a  father,  can  He  not  make  the  bread  His 
body  and  the  water  and  wine  His  blood  ?  In  the  beginning 
He  said :  "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,"  and  to  this  day, 
after  rain  has  fallen,  it  brings  forth  its  own  productions, 
co-operating  with  and  empowered  by  the  Divine  command. 
Grod  said :  "  This  is  My  body  and  this  is  My  blood  ;  do  this 
in  My  remembrance."  And  by  His  all-powerful  command, 
till  He  comes,  it  is.  For  thus  He  said  :  "  till  I  come."  And 
the  rain  descends  on  this  new  husbandry  through  the  in- 
vocation— namely,  the  overshadowing  power  of  the  Holy 
(xhost.  For,  as  every  single  thing  that  Grod  created  He 
created  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  now,  too,  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accomplishes  things  which  are 
above  nature,  which  only  faith  alone  can  comprehend. 
"  How  shall  this  be  to  me,"  said  the  holy  virgin,  "  seeing  I 
know  not  a  man  ?  "  The  angel  Gabriel  replied,  '*  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee."  And  now  thou  askest :  "  How  is  it 
the  bread  becomes  the  body,  and  the  water  and  wine  the 
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blood  of  Christ  ?  "  and  I  say  to  you,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  comes 
•down  and  makes  these  things,  which  are  beyond  reason  and 
conception." ' 

^ '  Moreover,  bread  and  wine  are  used.  For  God  knows 
the  weakness  of  man,  which  turns  away  in  perplexity  from 
most  things  not  yet  made  familiar  to  it  by  experience. 
Hence  with  His  accustomed  condescension,  by  means  of 
things  of  nature  that  are  familiar  to  us,  He  makes  those 
things  which  are  above  nature.  And  as,  in  the  case  of 
baptism,  it  being  a  custom  with  men  to  wash  in  water  and 
anoint  themselves  with  oil,  He  has  attached  to  oil  and  water 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  and  made  this  the  laver  of  regenera- 
tion;  so  men,  being  accustomed  to  eat  bread  and  drink 
water  and  wine.  He  has  coupled  His  divinity  with  them 
and  made  them  His  body  and  blood  ;  that  through  things 
familiar  and  natural  to  us  we  may  become  conversant  with 
things  above  nature. 

'  The  body  taken  from  the  blessed  virgin  is  body  truly 
joined  with  divinity;  not  that  the  body  which  has  been 
taken  up  comes  down  from  heaven,  but  that  the  bread  itself 
and  wine  are  transmuted  into  the  body  and  blood  of  God. 
And  if  thou  seekest  the  manner  how  it  takes  place,  it  is 
enough  for  you  to  hear  that  it  is  through  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
it  was  also  through  the  Holy  Ghost  that  the  Lord  took  flesh 
to  Himself,  and  in  Himself,  of  the  holy  mother  of  God. 
And  we  know  no  more  than  that  the  word  of  God  is  true 
energetic,  and  all-powerful ;  but  the  manner  unsearchable. 
And  it  is  not  worse  to  say  this,  that  as  bread  naturally  by 
eating,  and  water  and  wine  by  drinking,  are  changed  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  him  who  eats  and  drinks,  and  become 
no  other  body  but  his  that  existed  before,  so  the  bread  of  the 
oblation,  with  the  water  and  wine,  through  the  invocation 
and  descent  of  the  Holy   Ghost,  are  supernaturally  trans- 

>  The  two   next  paragraphs  are  and    fKraaToixeiovj^  both   occur    as 

due  to  S.  Greg.  Kyssen,  Catcch.  Or.,  Le    Quien  has  pointed   out   in' his 

also,  the   second  more   particularly  notes.     But  S.  John  stops   a' point 

toe.  37  ud  fin.,  where  fj.iTaTrou7a6ai  short  of  that  iht.ory. 
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muted  into  \^he  body  and  blood  of  the  Christ,  and  are  not 
two,  but  one  and  the  same  .  .  .'  ^ 

2 '  Further,  the  bread  and  the  wine  is  not  a  type  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Christ — heaven  forbid  ;  but  the  very 
body  of  the  Lord  joined  with  divinity.  For  he  said  Himself : 
"  This  is  "—not  a  figure  of  My  body,  but—"  My  body  "... 
This  bread,  the  loaves  of  the  shewbread  symbolised ;  this  is 
the  pure,  to  wit,  the  unbloody  sacrifice  which,  from  the 
rising  up  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same, 
the  Lord  declared,  through  the  prophet,  should  be  offered 
to  Him  .  .  .' 

^'Although  some  have  called  the  bread  and  the  wine 
antitypes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  as  the  divine 
Basil  says,  "  they  were  not  speaking  of  them  after  consecra- 
tion, but  before  ; "  calling  the  oblation  by  that  name.' 

This  is  a  disappointing  extract  when  taken  to  pieces,  as 
it  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  irreconcilables.  S.  John 
Damascene  no  doubt  set  the  example,  which  Peter  Lombard 
and  the  Latin  schoolmen  followed,  of  collecting  passages 
from  the  Fathers  and  endeavouring  to  harmonise  their  views 
where  most  dissimilar  and  strain  them  into  consistency  with 
each  other.  But  he  does  this  here  without  naming  his 
authors;  hence  we  scarcely  know  at  times  when  he  is  quoting 
from  them  and  when  he  is  introducing  ideas  of  his  own. 
Waterland,*  commenting  on  one  part  of  this  extract,  accord- 


•  S.  Chrs^scist,  Ej).  ad  Camrium. 

2  Here  he  repeats  S.  Peter  of 
Laodicea  (Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  Ixxxvi.  2, 
ad  fill.)  on  S.  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  and 
S.  Anastasius  of  Antioch  in  his  Dux 
Vita  (ib.  Ixxxix.  p.  153),  who  pre- 
ceded him  by  two  centuries. 

3  This  is  taken  from  the  last 
speech  of  the  Deacon  Epiphanius 
in  Tom.  3  of  the  sixth  Action  of  the 
second  Nicene  Council  (Mansi,  xiii. 
266). 

*  Charge,  Easter  a.d.  1739,  Worhs, 
V.  200.  'Like  as  a  man's  body 
takes  in  daily  additional  matter, 
and  all  becomes  one  and  the  same 


body,  so  our  Lord's  personal  body 
takes  in  all  new-made  bodies  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  thus  by  a  kind  of 
growth  or  augmentation,  all  become 
one  and  the  same  personal  body  of 
Christ.'  It  is  true  that  Waterland, 
to  make  good  his  charge,  refers  to  a 
piece  declared  to  be  spurious  by 
Le  Quien,  though  printed  by  him  in 
the  same  volume  with  this  work 
{In  Ejnst.  ad  Zachar.  et  cap.  qnod 
earn  neq.  Admoiiitio,  p.  652).  But 
this  was  really  the  view  taken  by 
S.  Gregory  Nyssen  in  his  Catech. 
Or.,  whom  S.  John  here  condenses. 
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inglj  credits  him  with  a  view  which  is  not  his,  nor  adopted 
by  him  either  entirely,  drawn  from  the  Catechetical  Oration 
of  S.  G-regory  Nyssen :  a  view  never  entertained  by  any 
Father  but  him,  and  which,  therefore,  should  not  have  been 
passed  off  as  Catholic  doctrine.  Another  view  put  forward 
in  it  is  clearly  drawn  from  the  alleged  letter  of  S.  Chryso- 
stom  to  the  monk  Caesarius.  But  this  again  is  too  obscurely 
stated  and  too  vague  to  command  weight,  even  if  written  by 
him.  There  was  no  lack  of  passages  that  might  have  been 
quoted  of  the  most  standard  kind  from  S.  Chrysostom. 
Excepting  the  101st  Trullan  Canon,  and  this,  as  some  think, 
spurious  letter,  he  never  cites,  in  this  chapter  at  least,  any 
testimony  from  Constantinople.  Again,  S.  Basil  is  only 
quoted  to  be  corrected  by  sixth-century  writers  hardly  fit  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  him.  The  one 
passage  which  everybody  will  remember  was  long  supposed 
to  be  the  composition  of  S.  John  himself  till  Kohl  translated 
the  homily  which  he  found  at  S.  Petersburg  in  Slavonic, 
A.D.  1729,  pm'porting  to  be  by  S.  Ephrem,  without  the 
smallest  idea  that  any  part  of  it  had  been  in  print  before. 
As  Le  Quien  had  published  his  edition  of  S.  John  Damascene 
seventeen  years  before,  no  suspicion  of  any  quotation  in  this 
chapter  from  S.  Ephrem  ever  crossed  his  mind.  Even  Peter 
Benedict,  who  divined  its  import  at  a  glance,  was  long 
puzzled  how  to  deal  with  it,  till  '  casu  incidit  Johannes 
Damascenus,'  as  he  naively  says,  when  he  settled  the  ques- 
tion at  once  by  saying  that  S.  John  had  written  it  himself. 
But  in  the  approbation  given  to  this  part  of  his  Antir- 
rheticon  all  that  the  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  can  find  to  say  in 
its  praise  is  that  it  contains  '  nothing  at  all  contrary  to  good 
manners  or  sound  doctrine,'  which  certainly  the  slipshod 
way  in  which  he  must  have  read  this  chapter  bears  out :  for 
in  this  chapter  the  character  maintained  by  S.  John  through- 
out is  that  of  a  dovetailer  of  passages  either  cited  or 
epitomised  by  him.  Then,  again,  all  his  passages,  except 
the  single  reference  to  the   101st  Trullan  Canon,  are  from 
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the  fourth  century — S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  S.  Basil,  S. 
Gregory  Nyssen,  S.  Chrysostom — all  of  them  contemporaries 
and  friends  of  S.  Ephrem — with  the  liturgy  of  S.  James, 
though  in  a  somewhat  later  recension.  Of  these  the  extract 
from  this  sermon  of  S.  Ephrem  is  behind  none  in  attesting 
its  date.  For  (1)  those  words  '  Precibus  sacerdotis,  Sanctique 
Spiritus  adventu  panis  fit  corpus,  vinum  sanguis,'  echo  the 
teaching  of  the  whole  Church  in  the  fourth  century ;  (2 ) 
S.  Ephrem  rehearses  here  the  words  and  acts  of  our  Lord  at 
the  Last  Supper  to  His  brethren,  as  S.  Cyril  had  rehearsed 
them  in  his  twenty-second  catechetical  lecture  to  his  cat- 
echumens, to  bear  out  his  teaching  on  the  Eucharist. 
Neither  he  nor  S.  Cyril  throws  out  the  least  hint  that  they 
were  rehearsed  in  the  liturgy  then.  According  to  S.  Ephrem, 
too,  the  words  of  our  Lord  once  spoken  in  instituting  the 
Eucharist  sufficed,  without  any  further  repetition,  to  produce 
their  effect  to  the  end  of  time.  They  were  like  the  words 
of  the  Creator  :  '  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,'  said  once 
for  all.  Rain  descended  from  heaven  to  perpetuate  the 
effects  of  the  one  :  the  Holy  Grhost  came  down  from  heaven 
to  perpetuate  the  effects  of  the  other.  S.  Ejjhrem,  in  pro- 
pounding this  doctrine,  could  not  have  overlooked  the 
teaching  of  the  Clementine  liturgy,  but  must  have  protested 
asrainst  it  had  he  been  aware  of  its  existence.  Yet  there  are 
no  traces  of  a  protest  to  be  found  in  what  he  says  ;  it  is  a 
natural  inference  drawn  from  what  had  occurred  at  the 
creation.  Therefore,  without  intending  it,  he  will  be  found 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  subsequent  teaching  of  the  sup- 
posed Clement  on  two  points:  (1)  in  stating  the  purpose 
for  which  the  descent  of  the  Holy  G-host  is  invoked,  to  be 
to  make  Christ  present;  and  (2)  in  not  connecting  the 
rehearsal  of  His  words  by  the  priest  with  consecration  of  the 
oblation  in  any  way. 

As  early  compositions — probably  the  first  of  their  kind 
in  their  way — it  must  be  obvious  to  everybody  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  them  that  he  who  WTote  last  drew 
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from  him  who  wrote  first.  And  it  is  just  here  that  the 
evils  of  this  process  of  dovetailing  are  forced  on  our  notice. 
This  extract  from  S.  Ephrem  is  preceded  by  a  short  sentence 
from  the  liturgy  of  S.  James  that  breeds  confusion ;  for  this 
sentence,  short  as  it  is,  being  read  first,  gives  a  liturgical 
colouring  to  the  whole.  But  this  sentence  forms  no  part  of 
the  sermon.  It  was  inserted  by  S.  John  himself  at  a  time 
when  all  Eastern  liturgies  were  being  slowly  remodelled  on 
that  of  the  supposed  Clement,  agreeably  with  the  precedents 
set  by  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom.  And  it  was  natural 
enough  for  S.  John,  living  at  the  convent  of  S.  Sabas,  whose 
metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  to  preface  this  extract  with  a 
sentence  from  the  Jerusalem  liturgy,  by  way  of  avowing  his 
own  preference  for  it.  But  the  effect  of  his  act  has  been  to 
throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  his  readers  in  later  times  by 
making  them  suppose  that  the  extract  which  followed  was 
also  part  of  a  liturgy,  not  of  a  sermon.  Remove  this  sen- 
tence, and  the  extract  which  follows  is  seen  to  be  in  the 
best  manner  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourth  century,  just 
of  the  kind  which  a  popular  writer  who  heard  it  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  would  be  sure  to  jot  down  and  appropriate 
to  his  own  purposes  at  some  future  time.  Let  part  of  this 
extract  be  placed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  part  answering 
to  it  in  the  Clementine  liturgy,  and  the  correspondence 
between  them  will  be  seen  at  a  glance.  More  than  this,  it 
will  explain  several  of  the  omissions  or  commissions  already 
charged  on  this  liturgy.  Its  author,  captivated  with  the 
dramatic  turn  of  the  sermon,  put  the  words  down  as  he 
heard  them,  which  he  wished  to  remember  most,  without 
considering  that  brevity  might  well  be  excused  in  a  sermon 
addressed  to  monks  ;  but  essential  omissions  or  commissions 
were  decided  blots  in  a  liturgy  designed  for  churches  fre- 
quented by  poor  as  well  as  rich,  illiterate  as  well  as  good 
scholars. 
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Kohts  Translation  of  the 
Sermon. 

'  Ea  nocte  qua  prodi  se  voluit, 
discipulis  hoc  suis  et  apostolis 
testameiitum  reliquit  .  .  .  frac- 
toque  pane,  discipulis  obtulit,  di- 
cens  :  "  Accipite  et  edite.  Hoc  est 
corpus  meum  fractum  pro  vobis  in 
remissionem  peccatorum."  Similiter 
vinum  et  aquam  calici  infudit, 
iisque  dedit  inquiens :  "  Bibite  ex 
hoc  omnes.  Hie  est  sanguis  meus 
novi  Testament!,  qui  pro  multis 
eflFunditur  in  remissionem  pecca- 
torum. Hoc  facite  in  memoriam 
mei.  Quoties  enim  hunc  panem 
comeditis,  et  calicem  hunc  bibitis, 
mortem  Filii  hominis  annuntiatis." ' 


Cotelers  Translation  of  the 
Liturgy, 

'  In  qua  nocte  tradebatur  .  .  . 
pane  accepto,  fregit  et  dedit  disci- 
pulis dicens  :  "  Hoc  est  mysterium 
novi  Testament! :  accipite  ex  eo,  et 
manducate.  Hoc  est  corpus  meum, 
quod  pro  multis  frangitur,  in  re- 
missionem peccatorum."  Similiter 
calicem  miscuit  ex  vino  et  aqua: 
sanctificavit,  et  dedit  iisdem,  dicens  : 
"  Hie  est  sanguis  meus,  qui  pro 
multis  efFunditur  in  remissionem 
peccatorum.  Hoc  facite  in  meam 
commemorationem.  Quotiescunque 
enim  manducabitis  panem  hunc 
et  bibetis  hunc  calicem,  mortem 
meam  annuntiabitis  donee  veniam." ' 


Neither  the  liturgy  nor  the  sermon  appears  to  have  been 
altered  in  any  way  since  they  were  written.     And  it  is  at 
starting  only  that  they  pursue  different  tracks.    The  sermon 
introduces  us  to  the  last  celebration  of  the  '  old  Passover '  in 
the  large  upper  room  on  '  the  famous  Mount ' :  for  this  the 
liturgy  substitutes  a  more  vivid,  because  more  imaginative, 
picture — that  of  the  Saviour,  Who  '  having  taken  bread  into 
His  holy  and  immaculate  hands,  and  looked  up  to  Thee  His 
Grod  and  Father  ' — without  further  preface,  '  brake.'     From 
this  point  included  to  the  end  they  follow  the  same  lines 
• — the  same  selections  from  Scripture,  the  same  peculiarities 
in  quoting  it,  the  same  misquotations  :  practically  the  same 
Latin    equivalents,   though    rendered    in    one    case    from 
Slavonic,  in  the  other  from  Grreek.     The  agreement  is  of 
course  most  marked,  in  attributing  no  acts  of  blessing  or 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Saviour — unparalleled  in  all  other 
liturgies — but  thus  pointing  as  with  a  finger  to  this  sermon 
as  its  source.     Then,  '  in  remissionem  peccatorum,'  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Saviour  without   authority  by  both,  as 
having  been  uttered  by  Him  in  giving  His  body.     This  in- 
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accuracy  percolated  into  most  liturgies  from  the  Clementine. 
A  worse  mistake  than  this  occurs  in  it  at  the  end,  in  attri- 
buting to  the  Saviour  the  words  of  S.  Paul.  In  this  we  get 
a  clearer  finger-post  than  before  from  the  liturgy  to  the 
sermon.  For,  though  the  sermon  keeps  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  and  of  His  apostles  quite  distinct  in  this  place, 
further  on  it  paraphrases  '  Hoc  facite  in  memoriam  Mei '  by 
*  usque  dum  Ipse  veniat :  prout  Ipse  ait,  Duon  venio.^  This 
is  what  led  the  supposed  Clement  astray.  Of  the  other 
liturgies,  that  of  S.  Mark  follows  him  blindfold :  that  of  S. 
James  corrects  him  by  this  very  sermon :  that  of  S.  Basil 
assumes  him  to  have  been  correct :  that  of  S.  Chrysostom 
omits  the  words  altogether,  as  not  being  the  words  of  Christ. 
It  is  thus  impossible  to  deny  the  indebtedness  of  the 
consecration-prayer  of  the  Clementine  liturgy — putting  the 
question  of  its  authorship  altogether  on  one  side — to  this 
sermon  of  S.  Ephrem,  though  the  poles  are  not  more  widely 
separated  than  is  their  teaching.  And  there  have  been 
others  who  have  borrowed  from  this  sermon,  and  yet  departed 
from  its  teaching,  besides  the  supposed  Clement.  A  nobler 
and  a  perfectly  truthful  exponent  of  its  teaching  was  long 
afterwards  given  to  it  in  a  well-known  hymn  of  surpassing 
beauty :  but,  again,  the  poet,  imagining  it  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  rival  theologian,  only  served  himself  of  it  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  else,  which  for  the  present  we 
may  pass  over,  thus : 

*  In  suprema  nocte  ccenae,  recumbens  cum  fratribus, 
Observata  lege  plene  cibis  in  le^alibus, 
Cibum  turbae  duodense  se  siiis  dat  manibus  ! 
Verbum  caro,  panem  verum  verbo  carnem  efEcit : 
Fitque  sanguis  Christi  merum,  et  si  sensus  deficit, 
Ad  firmandum  cor  sincerum  sola  fides  sufficit.  .  .  .'  ^ 

Nothing  could  have  represented  the  system  more  admir- 
ably so  far :  but  just  where  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
should  have  been  brought  in,  and  given  the  homage  due  to 

'  Ihesaurus  Hyvnwl.  \,  251,  by  Herm.  Adal.  Daniel  (Halls,  1811). 
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it,  another  note  is  sounded,  and  the  sermon  is  closed.  In 
writing  as  a  theologian  elsewhere,  the  author  of  this  unques- 
tionably beautiful  hymn  shows  that  he  supposed  it  was  not 
S.  Ephrem,  but  S.  John  of  Damascus,  from  whom  he  had 
borrowed. 

Had  S.  John  of  Damascus  only  therefore  named  S. 
Ephrem,  and  identified  himself  with  his  teaching,  and  not 
allowed  his  readers  to  suppose  that  he  considered  any  other 
teaching  equally  Catholic,  S.  Thomas  would  have  known,  at 
all  events,  what  he  was  doing,  when  he  expressed  one  part 
of  it  so  faithfully,  and  S'W,_ppressed  another  part  of  it  so  un- 
accountably,^ both  in  his  hymn  and  in  that  portion  of  his 
Sumima  Theologica  which  treats  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  a 
simple  fact,  that  only  two  places  can  be  shown  in  all  those 
countless  articles  between  Qusest.  73  and  83  of  the  third  part, 
where  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Grhost  in  the  Eucharist  is  so 
much  as  named  ;  and  only  then  as  a  private  speculation  of 
S.  John  of  Damascus  himself :  yet,  even  as  his  private  specu- 
lation, overawing  S.  Thomas  to  that  degree,  that  he  shrinks 
from  controverting  it.^  S.  John  has  devoted  a  section  in  his 
'  Sacred  Parallels '  to  'the  Divine  Mysteries,'^  which,  though 
shorter,  may  well  compare  with  this  chapter  of  his  work  on 
the  Orthodox  Faith,  as  both  bearing  the  same  title,  and  also 
pursuing  a  similar  method.  That  is  to  say,  it  consists  of 
quotations — first,  from  the  Grospel  of  S.  John,  vi.  51-58  ; 
next  from  1  Cor.  x.  21  ;  next  from  1  Cor.  x.  23-29;  after 
which  follow  two  long  extracts,  from  '  Sermons  of  S.  Chryso- 
stom  ' — the  last  directed  against  those  who,  present  during 
the  liturgy,  leave  church  without  waiting  for  the  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  at  its  close.''     In  the  same  work  is  an  extract 

'  S. Thorn.  Sum.  Tkeol.IlI.  Qusest.  dicitur " solus faberfacitcultellum," 

Ixxix.  art.  1,  ad  2.  non     excluditur     virtus    martelli.* 

2  '  Ad    primum   ergo    dicendum,  jS.  T.  Part  III.  Qusest.  Ixxviii.  art.  4  ; 

quod    ciim     dicitur     sola     virtute  comp.  QusBst.  Ixxxii.  art.  5. 
Spirit{is    Sancti    panem   in    corpus  ^  Lit.  0.  Tit.  4. 

Cbristi    converti,    non     excluditur  *  IJe  Bapt.    Christi,  ad  fin.  Q^^ 

virtus    instrumentalis,  quje  est  in  vol.  ii.  374-5,  ed.  Moutf, 
forma  bujus  sacramenti,  sicut  cCim 
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from  a  sermon  on  Cain  by  S.  Ephrem,  also  mentioned  by 
name.^  In  a  later  chapter  of  his  work  "^  on  the  Orthodox 
Faith,  S.  John  testifies  his  respect  for  the  Trullan  canons  in 
a  way  not  to  be  forgotten,  by  appending  to  his  list  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  *the  canons  of  the 
holy  Apostles,  through — or  by —Clement ' :  and  then  passing 
over  in  eniphatic  reticence  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
conformably  with  the  rulings  of  the  second  Trullan  canon, 
as  we  have  seen.  This,  possibly,  may  account  for  both  the 
fewness  and  exclusiveness  of  his  liturgical  references  :  the 
single  liturgy  cited  by  him  being  that  of  Jerusalem,  or  of 
S.  James  the  Less.  One  quotation  from  it  has  been  already 
noticed.  Another,  much  more  marked,  because  longer  and 
word  for  word,  occurs  in  a  postscript  to  his  letter  on  the 
hymn  called  the  Trisagion,^  where  the  celebrant,  he  says,  in- 
terprets it  as  it  were  thus :  '  Thou  art  holy.  King  of  the 
ages.  Lord  and  Giver  of  all  holiness:  holy,  too,  is  Thine 
only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through — or  by — 
Whom  Thou  madest  all  things :  holy  too,  likewise,  is  Thine 
Holy  Spirit,  Who  searchest  all  things,  even  the  deep  things 
of  Thee,  the  Grod.'  Then,  further,  he  testifies  to  its  mixed 
chalice :  to  its  raising  aloft  '  of  the  bread  of  life '  by  the 
celebrant — that  is,  on  exhibiting  the  contents  of  the  paten 
to  the  people,  the  last  thing  before  communicating  them,  as 
S.  Anastasius  of  Antioch  had  done  more  than  one  hundred 
years  earlier  '*  ;  when  the  celebrant  exclaimed  '  Sancta 
Sanctis,'  and  the  people  responded,  as  in  the  days  of  S. 
Cyril :  '  Unus  Sanctus,  unus  Dominus  Jesus  Christus  in 
gloria m  Dei  Patris,  cum  Sancto  Spirit u :  Cui  gloria  in 
seternura  ' :  ^  and  then,  lastly,  with  S.  Anastasius  and  S.  Cyril 

^  Edog.  lit.    A,  tit,    72,  ed.   Le  Hammond,  A^icicnt  Lit.  p.  49,  with 

Quien,  S.     Cyril,     Catech.     xxiii      L9    and 

2  iv.  17,  Toutee's     notes.       Had     S.     John 

^  O^).  i.  496,  ed.  Le  Quien  ;  comp.  followed  the  Clementine,  he  would 

Hammond,  Ancient  Lit.  p.  40.  have  suppressed  all  mention  of  the 

*  Above,  p.  145,  Holy  Ghost  in  both  places. 

^  S.  John    D.    Of.    i.   496    and 
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of  JerusaleiQ  conjointly,  to  its  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Grhost,  to  Tnahe  Christ  sacraraentally  present. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  mistakes  committed  on  two  different 
points  by  each,  the  resolute  stand  made  by  S.  John  Chryso- 
stom  and  S.  John  of  Damascus  on  a  third  proved  the  means 
of  arresting  the  mischief  intended  by  the  author  of  the 
Clementine  liturgy  for  many  centuries  in  the  East,  and  for 
this  result  it  is  S.  John  of  Damascus  who  deserves  most  credit 
of  the  two.  For  S.  John  of  Damascus,  in  obedience  to  the 
Trullan  canons,  promptly  turned  his  back  upon  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  and  their  liturgy,  and  clung  fast  to  that  of 
S.  James  the  Less,  so  that  his  view  of  its  epiklesis  could  not 
have  been  described  with  more  truth  than  it  was  by  S. 
Thomas  when  he  said:  'Ad  quartum  sic  proceditur.  (1) 
Videtur  quod  prsedictis  verbis  formarum  non  sit  aliqua  vis 
creata  effectiva  consecrationis.  Dicit  enim  Damascenus  in 
Lib.  IV.  Orth.  Fid.  c.  14  cir.  med:  ''Sold  virtute  Spiritus 
Sancti  fit  conversio  panis  in  corpus  Christi." '  As  I  have 
given  his  answer  in  a  note  two  pages  back,  it  need  not  be 
repeated.  It  practically  concedes  the  whole  point — his  own 
parallel  of  the  hammer,  which  is  inert  and  inanimate,  plainly 
testifies  to  the  need  of  a  hand — and  a  Divine  hand:  'the 
finger  of  Grod '  in  this  case.^ 

S.  Thomas  might  have  quoted  isolated  passages,  favour- 
able to  his  thesis,  from  S.  Chrysostom :  but,  again,  S. 
Chrysostom  even  in  those  passages  invariably  pictured  Christ 
Himself  the  celebrant  on  each  occasion — repeating  His  own 
words,  unheard  and  unseen :  consecrating  the  oblation  in 
every  case,  which  had  been  merely  prepared  by  His  appointed 
ministers. 

Further,  by  continuing  to  invoke  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  oblation  to  make  Christ  present  in  his 
revised  liturgy,  S.  Chrysostom  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
preliminary   rehearsal   of  the   events   of  the   Last   Supper 

'  '  Tu    septiformis   munere,  Bex-       arJ  Tertiam.     Comp.  S.  Matt.  xii.  28, 
ira  Dei  Tu  digitus,'  in  D'w  Fcntec.      ^vith  S.  Luke  xi.  20. 
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introduced  there  by  him  was  purely  devotional — whatever 
may  have  dropped  from  him  respecting  them  at  other  times 
— and  not  in  any  way  intended  to  derogate  from  or  interfere 
with  the  full  effect  of  that  prayer  in  that  place. 

A  short  reference  to  the  charges  and  counter-charges 
hurled  against  each  other  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  when 
their  final  rupture  took  place,  will  be  found  to  add  force  to 
these  remarks  in  concluding  them. 

S.  Chrysostom  has  been  credited  with  having  introduced 
other  changes  into  the  liturgy  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  see, 
purely  ceremonial  in  their  character.  And  it  was  against 
these  that  the  Roman  envoy.  Cardinal  Humbert,  stormed 
and  enlarged  most,  in  his  controversial  pieces.  Not  a  word 
was  breathed  by  him  against  the  terms  of  its  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  against  the  effect  attributed  to  them  by 
the  Greeks,  or  against  their  making  the  third  hour — 9  a.m. 
— the  canonical  hour,  as  long  as  they  abstained  from  making 
it  the  only  lawful  hour  for  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  it  being 
the  hour  at  which  the  Holy  Ghost  first  descended  on  the 
Church.  It  was  Alexander  I.,  a  martyred  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  second  century,  who — Cardina  Hum- 
bert assures  them  confidently — first  ordered  the  Passio 
Doinini  to  form  part  of  the  ceremonial  in  consecrating  the 
Eucharist:  but  of  its  bearing  on  consecration,  if  he  knew 
anything  himself,  he  was  reticent  to  a  fault  in  not  taking 
full  notice  before  plunging  into  matters  of  minor  concern. 
Unleavened  bread — azymes — was  the  principal  novelty 
charged  against  the  Latins  by  his  adversary,  the  monk  Nicetes. 
In  retorting  on  him,  the  Cardinal  is  satisfied  to  refer  in  caustic 
terms  to  the  persistent  stand  made  by  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem against  the  unauthorised  innovations  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  ritual.  The  Latins  had  received  letters  from 
considerable  personages  at  Jerusalem,  disclaiming  all  sym- 
pathy with  what  Rome  condemned  at  Constantinople.  At 
Jerusalem  they  knew  nothing  of  a  spear  for  dividing 'the 
oblation :  nothing  of  a  spoon  for  administering  a  mixture  of 
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tlie  contents^ of  the  paten  and  chalice  to  communicants: 
nothing  of  pouring  boiling  water  into  the  chalice :  nothing 
of  burning  or  burying  what  remained  of  the  consecrated 
elements  after  communion,  instead  of  reserving  them  in  a 
coffer  specially  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  rupture  was  scarce  consummated  that  divided  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Churches  into  two  hostile  camps,  with 
Eome  and  Constantinople  for  their  respective  leaders,  before 
the  same  centralising  influences  were  set  in  motion  on  either 
side,  with  precisely  the  same  results,  thus  mournfully  sum- 
marised by  the  late  Dr.  Neale,  with  special  reference  to  the 
liturgies  of  the  East.^ 

'  Of  the  normal  liturgies,  those  of  S.  James  and  of  S. 
]\Iark  were  used  by  the  Churches  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
respectively,  till  the  time  of  Theodore  Balsamon.  This 
prelate  was  a  complete  Oriental  Ultramontane.  Everything 
was  to  be  judged  by,  and  squared  to,  the  rule  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  Bellarmine  or  Orsi  of  the  Eastern  Church,  he 
was  for  abolishing  every  formulary  not  adopted  by  the 
oecumenical  patriarch :  and  endeavoured  successfully  to  in- 
trude the  forms  of  Constantinople  on  the  whole  East.  Con- 
sulted by  Mark  of  Alexandria  as  to  the  degree  of  authority 
which  attached  to  the  liturgies  of  S.  James  and  S.  Mark,  he 
wholly  condemns  them  as  not  mentioned  by  Holy  Scripture 
or  the  Canons :  but,  chiefly  "  because,"  says  he,  "  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  most  holy  oecumenical  throne  of  Constantinople 
does  in  no  wise  acknowledge  them."  The  way  in  which 
Balsamon  treats  these  offices,  more  venerable  than  his  own, 
and  that  in  which  Rome  has  abrogated  the  Gallican  and  Mozar- 
abic  Missals,  are  surely  marvellously  alike.  From  that  time, 
the  Constantinopolitan  liturgies  of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom 
have  prevailed  over  the  whole  orthodox  East,  except  that  the 
office  of  S.  James  is  used  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  festival  of  that 
Apostle.' 

'  Eastern  Ch.,  Genl.  Introd.  i.  318. 
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nor; 


CHAPTER  Vr. 

The  problem  to  be  grappled  with  in  this  chapter,  and  if 
possible  to  be  solved  from  facts,  relates  wholly  to  the  Roman 
Canon,  and  to  the  following  portion  of  it  in  particular,  on 
which  consecration  is,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  in  all 
Churches  of  the  Roman  communion,  held  to  depend. 

'  Who,  the  day  before  He  suffered,  took  bread  into  His 
holy  and  venerable  hands,  and  with  His  eyes  lifted  up  towards 
heaven,  to  Thee,  God,  His  Almighty  Father,  giving  thanks 
to  Thee,  blest,  brake,  and  gave  to  His  disciples,  saying : 
"  Take  and  eat  all  of  this ;  for  this  is  My  body."  In  like 
manner,  after  He  had  supped,  taking  also  this  excellent 
chalice  into  His  holy  and  venerable  hands,  and  also  giving 
thanks  to  Thee,  He  blest  and  gave  to  His  disciples,  saying : 
''  Take  and  drink  of  this  ;  for  this  is  the  chalice  of  My  blood, 
of  the  new  and  eternal  Testament :  the  mystery  of  faith,  which 
shall  be  shed  for  you  and  for  many  to  the  remission  of  sins. 
As  often  as  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall  do  them  in  memory 
of  Me."  '1 

It  is  a  two-sided  problem  really  that  is  involved  in  this 
passage :  the  first  part  concerning  its  insertion,  if  that  can 


'  '  Qui  pridie  qudm  pateretur 
accepit  panem  in  sanctas  ac  vener- 
abiles  manus  suas,  et  elevatis  oculis 
in  coelum  ad  Te  Deum  Patrem  suum 
omnipotentem,  Tibi  gratias  agens, 
benedixit,  fregit,  deditque  discipulis 
suis,  dicens  :  Accipite  et  manducate 
ex  hoc  omnes  ;  hoc  est  enim  corpus 
meura.  Simili  modo,  postquam 
cocnatum  est,  accipiens  et  hunc 
prsclarum    calicem    in  sancteis  et 


venerabiles  manus  suas,  item  Tibi 
gratias  agens,  benedixit,  deditque 
discipulis  suis,  dicens :  Accipite  et 
bibite  ex  eo  omnes  :  hie  est  enim 
calix  sanguinis  mei,  novl  et  feterni 
testamenti,  mysterium  fidei,  qui 
pro  vobis  et  pro  multis  effundetur 
in  remissionem  peccatorum.  Hsec 
quotiescunque  feceritis,  in  mei 
memcriam  facietis.' 
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be  shown  ;  the  second  concerning  its  application,  when  and 
how  that  commenced. 

Having  already  despatched  a  similar  problem  as  regards 
Constantinople,  we  should  encounter  fewer  difficulties  in 
unravelling  this  as  regards  Eome. 

And  even  upon  these  difficulties  we  shall  get  light 
thrown  to  some  extent  at  starting  by  noticing  some  facts  in 
respect  of  the  Eoman  Canon  acknowledged  by  all. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  the  passage  commemorating  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  early  martyrs  of 
the  Eoman  Church  cannot,  as  it  now  stands,  be  dated  earlier 
than  Nicene  times  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
as  the  names  of  S.  Chrysogonus,  S.  Cosmas  and  S.  Damian, 
all  three  victims  of  the  persecution  under  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  occur  amongst  the  martyrs. 

2.  It  is  certain  that  the  name  '  Canon  '  was  not  applied 
to  this  part  of  the  Eoman  liturgy  before  the  seventh 
century. 

3.  It  is  certain  that  no  authentic  account  of  its  author- 
ship exists,  and  that  all  the  accounts  which  have  been 
circulated  on  that  head  are  conflicting  or  legendary.  '  It 
has  been  ascribed,'  says  Cardinal  Bona,'  '  by  some  to  Pope 
G-elasius ;  by  others  to  Musseus,  presbyter  of  Marseilles ;  by 
others  to  Voconius,  Bishop  of  Castellanum  in  Mauritania,  all 
of  whom,  according  to  G-ennadius,  composed  Sacramentaries. 
Bishop  Aldhelm  thinks  it  was  edited  by  S.  Gregory  the 
Great.  S.  Gregory  says  himself  that  it  was  composed  by  a 
scholastic,  but  omits  to  add  when  this  was  done.' 

An  element  of  truth  may  perhaps  be  recognised  in  all 
these  statements.  All  alike  negative  the  notion  of  its 
having  descended  from  the  Apostles  in  its  present  shape, 
and  not  one  of  its  reputed  authors  dates  earlier  than  the 
last  half  of  the  fifth  century.  Musseus,  the  earliest  of  them, 
bears  a  Greek  name ;  and  Marseilles,  the  seat  of  his  ministry, 
was  the  route  by  which  Greek  influences  found  their  way 

'  Eer.  Litnrg.  ii.  11,  2. 
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into  the  West,  and  thence  frequently  to  Eome.  Gelasius 
and  Voconius  were  both  of  them  Africans  ;  and  the  African 
and  Eoman  liturgies,  if  not  identic,  had  much  in  common. 
S.  Gregory,  when  he  calls  his  liturgy  the  work  of  a  scholastic, 
seems  to  connect  it  with  one  who  had  pursued  his  studies — 
graduated  may  we  not  say  ? — at  Constantinople,  though 
the  scholastic  may  have  merely  translated  it  from  the 
Greek  in  which  it  was  originally  drawn  up  and  for  some 
time  used,  as  has  been  already  suggested.  Thus  it  was  his 
bald  and  inelegant  Latin,  probably,  that  S.  Gregory  the 
Great  held  so  cheap.  At  the  same  time  S.  Aldhelm,  English 
Bishop  of  Sherborne,  may  not  have  been  far  wrong  in 
attributing  its  revision,  in  the  form  used  by  himself,  to  S. 
Gregory.  For  now  we  emerge  from  the  world  of  conjectures 
into  well-authenticated  facts  and  unchallenged  history.  Now, 
for  the  cardinal  portion  of  our  inquiry,  internal  and  external 
evidence  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  first  two  actual  witnesses  to  any  words  or  sentences 
now  forming  part  of  the  Eoman  Canon  are  both  Englishmen, 
and  Englishmen  now,  as  then,  regarded  with  pride — S. 
Aldhelm  and  Venerable  Bede.  Previously  to  their  time  not 
a  word  of  it  is  on  record.  S.  Aldhelm,  who  was  slightly 
senior  to  Bede,  though  contemporary  with  him,  is  the  first 
extant  writer  who  calls  it  by  that  name,  and  he  no  doubt 
brought  it  from  Eome,  where  it  was  beginning  to  be  so 
called  when  he  was  last  there.  He  is  likewise  the  first 
extant  writer  who  reports  an  addition  to  it,  made,  to  his 
knowledge,  by  his  old  preceptor  and  instructor  in  early 
life,  S.  Gregory.  It  was  he  who  '  coupled  the  name  of  the 
Sicilian  martyr  S.  Lucia,  to  ensure  their  joint  celebration, 
with  that  of  her  compatriot  and  fellow-sufferer  S.  Agatha,' 
just  as  they  stand  now  'in  the  daily  Canon  of  the  Mass.'  * 

So  far,  therefore,  persons  would  be  warranted  in  con- 

'  Be  Laud.    Vlrg.   c.    42.      This  to   justify  both   the  statement  and 

surely  must  mean  that    he    com-  his   calling  S.  Gregory  '  my  peda- 

pleted  his  studies   at  Rome,  near  gogue.' 
enough  to  the  times  of  S.  Gregory 
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eluding  that  the  prayer  beginning  *  Nobis  quoque  pecca- 
toribus '  was  revised,  not  composed,  by  S.  Gregory.  Whether 
it  was  given  the  same  place  by  him  in  the  Canon  that  it  holds 
now  is  not  decided  by  this  passage. 

Venerable  Bede,  though  he  never  visited  Eome,  surpasses 
S.  Aldhelm  in  what  he  tells  us  about  the  Koman  Canon  and 
S.  Gregory. 

Three  passages  from  his  works,  each  relevant  in  the 
highest  degree  to  our  present  inquiry,  shall  be  given  here  ; 
of  these  the  first  and  last  are  w^ell  known  as  far  as  their 
words  go,  though,  it  may  be,  they  need  further  interpreting. 

1.  In  the  sketch  of  S.  Gregory  given  by  him  in  Chapter 
I.  Book  II.  of  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History '  we  have  the 
following : — 

'  Likewise,  in  the  actual  celebration  of  Masses,  he  super- 
added three  words  full  of  exquisite  grace :  "  Diesque  nostros 
in  tua  pace  disponas,  atque  ab  seterna  damnatione  nos  eripi, 
et  in  electorum  tuorum  jubeas  grege  numerari."  ' 

By  '  words '  it  stands  to  reason  Bede  must  mean  sen- 
tences, and  the  sentences  given  by  him  could  never  have 
stood  alone,  nor  could  they  have  commenced,  though  they 
might  have  concluded,  a  paragraph.  And  by  '  the  celebration 
of  masses,'  as  here  translated  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  he  must 
have  meant  the  liturgy  then  in  use,  though  in  what  part  of 
it  he  omits  to  state.  The  question  is,  therefore.  Were  they— 
could  they  have  been  given  by  S.  Gregory  the  exact  place 
which  they  now  occupy  with  the  same  prayers  following  and 
preceding  them  ?  The  word  '  Canon  '  is  conspicuous  in  this 
passage  by  its  absence.  Facts,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  throw 
light  on  our  path  as  we  proceed.  Thus  much  appears  clear, 
that  these  sentences  were  inserted  in  some  part  of  the 
liturgy  then  in  use  by  S.  Gregory,  and,  for  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  that  they  were  his  own  composition. 

2.  To  most  probably  this  next  passage  will  be  new.  In 
his  commentaries  on   1   Samuel  xxi.   6,'  pointing  out  how 

*   Comment,  iii.  8. 
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indispensable  purity  was  to  the  Christian  priest,  he  describes 
him  as,  '  qui  in  sanctas  ac  venerabiles  Christi  manus 
acceptum  pan  em,  in  sacramentum  corporis  Ejus  consecra- 
tum  .  .  .  est  sumpturus.'  Those  italicised  words  Bede 
could  not  be  doubted  to  have  borrowed  from  the  existin  cr 
Canon  of  the  Koman  Mass  had  he  lived  now  ;  but  who  shall 
decide  whether  they  formed  part  of  the  Canon,  just  as  they 
stand,  when  Bede  wrote,  or  whether  they  were,  just  as  they 
stand,  or  any  part  of  them,  imported  into  the  Canon  from 
this  passage  ?  ^^^lo  can  tell  from  the  context  whether  Bede 
is  quoting  them  or  putting  them  together  himself  for  the 
first  time  ?  Facts  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  throw  light 
on  our  path  as  we  proceed. 

One  fact,  indeed,  we  have  now  to  start  with  unrecorded 
in  any  previous  generation  of  any  previous  Pope,  but 
authenticated  in  this  case  by  two  contemporaries  of  unim- 
peachable credit — with  direct  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion— that  additions  were  made  to  the  Eoman  Canon  in  two 
definite  cases  by  S.  Grregory,  the  first  Pope  of  that  name. 
Let  us  now  try  to  gather,  from  the  advice  given  by  him  to 
others  on  the  same  subject,  the  spirit  by  which  he  would  be 
likely  to  be  influenced  in  dealing  with  it  himself. 

3.  In  a  never-to-be-forgotten  letter  of  his  to  our  own 
first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  preserved  by  Bede,  he  thus 
replies  to  the  second  query  put  to  him  by  the  latter : — 

*  My  brother  knows  the  custom  of  the  Eoman  Church  in 
which  he  remembers  his  havmg  been  bred.  But  it  is  my 
pleasure  you  should  choose  with  care  whatever  you  have 
found  either  in  the  Roman,  or  the  Gfallican,  or  any  other 
Chm'ch  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  Almighty  Grod,  and 
transplant  into  that  of  the  Angles,  which  is  as  yet  young  in 
the  faith,  with  all  requisite  circumspection,  whatever  things 
you  have  been  able  to  cull  from  any  number  of  Churches.' ' 

We  could  not  have  desired  a  better  commentary  than 
this  on  his  own  practice,  which  we  could  not  learn  either 

»  U.  H.  i.  27. 
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better  than  from  himself.  But  first  let  us  recall  some  well- 
known  facts  in  his  life,  related  partly  by  others,  including 
Bede,i  and  partly  by  himself.^  S.  G-regory  twice  visited 
Constantinople  as  diplomatic  envoy  of  Benedict  II.  and 
Pelagius  II.,  his  predecessors  in  the  see  of  Eome  to  the 
Imperial  Court,  and  on  the  second  occasion  he  spent  three 
years  there.  During  those  three  years  he  commenced,  at 
the  instigation  of  Leander,  Bishop  of  Seville,  then  also 
there,  and  must  have  made  considerable  progress  in,  his 
celebrated  work  on  morals,  otherwise  called  his  '  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  Job,'  besides  making  great  friends  with  the 
Constantinopohtan  patriarch  Eutychius,  whose  views  he 
corrected  on  a  point  to  which  we  shall  be  soon  brought  back 
again.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate  no  small  light 
is  thrown  upon  a  further  subject  that  must  have  engrossed 
his  thoughts  also  during  his  stay  there  from  the  correspond- 
ence which  it  had  evidently  caused. 

But  for  his  visits  to  Constantinople,  we  may  safely  say 
that  letter  of  his  to  John,  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  to  which 
reference  has  already  several  times  been  made,  would  never 
have  been  penned — would  never  have  been  needed.  It  was 
plainly  the  outcome  of  those  visits  that  he  was  at  length 
brought  to  bay  by  the  murmurers  who  said :  '  Quomodo 
ecclesiam  Constantinopolitanam  disponit  comprimere,  qui 
ejus  consuetudinem  per  omnia  sequitur  ? '  This  was  a 
wholesale  charge  which  is  by  no  means  covered  by  his  reply 
to  it ;  and  we  shall  be  doing  him  no  injustice  whatever  if  we 
assume  that  he  had  in  this  case  fully  claimed  for  himself 
the  liberty  which  he  conceded  with  so  much  heartiness  to 
our  own  metropolitan.  In  fact,  he  goes  to  the  length  of 
affirming  at  last  that  he  is  prepared  to  do  the  same  thing 
over  again  for  which  he  was  blamed,  should  he  find,  either  in 
that  Church  or  any  other,  anything  that  he  would  do  well  to 
imitate. 

'  lb.  ii.  1.  the   Benedictine   notes ;  also   Diet. 

2  Prol.   ad  Expos,  in  Joh,   with      of  Christian  Biog.  ii.  779. 
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The  details  of  the  charge  pressed  against  him,  as  he 
represents  them,  surely  warrant  no  such  warmth  on  his  part 
in  replying  to  it,  yet,  in  answer  to  the  first  and  last  of  them, 
he  supplies  two  new  facts  greatly  to  our  purpose. 

The  first  complaint  was  that  ^  Alleluia  '  was  said  in  Masses 
by  his  order  at  other  seasons  than  that  of  Pentecost. 

His  answer  is  :  '  Ut  alleluia  hie  diceretur,  de  Hierosoly- 
morum  ecclesia,  ex  beati  Hieronymi  traditione,  tempore 
beatae  memorise  Damasi  pap£e  traditur  tractum  .  .  .' 

Here  S.  Gregory  states  it  as  a  fact,  and  makes  S.  Jerome 
vouch  for  it,  that  this  word  '  Alleluia '  was  introduced  into 
the  Roman  liturgy  from  that  of  Jerusalem  only  two  cen- 
turies from  his  own  time — that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century. 

The  last  complaint  was  that  he  had  ordered  the  Lord's 
Prayer  to  be  recited  '  mox  post  canonem ' :  it  having  been  re- 
cited previously '  super  oblationem  ' — that  is,  before  consecra- 
tion, as  we  learn  from  his  reply.  But  with  his  reasons  for  the 
new  arrangement  we  may  dispense.  Not  so  the  gentle  correc- 
tion with  which  he  prefaces  his  statement : '  Mox  post  ca?io9iem, 
did  you  say  ?  No  !  that  is  not  our  word  for  it.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  we  recite  mox  post  preceni  on  this  account,'  &c. 

Passing  by  the  '  Alleluia,'  then,  as  forming  no  part  of  the 
Canon,  we  have  got,  between  Venerable  Bede,  S.  Aldhelm, 
and  himself,  three  clear  additions  made  by  him  to  what  is 
called  '  the  Canon ' — the  Lord's  Prayer — at  the  end  of  it,  as 
now ;    then,    as    now,   too,   probably   following   the   prayer, 
'  Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus,'  with  its  one  word  '  Lucia '  due 
to  S.  Gregory;  and  the  three  sentences,  as   yet  unplaced, 
which  Bede  seems  to  say  he  composed  as  well  as  superadded 
sooneivhere  to  the  liturgy.     What,  in  addition,  is  to  be  said 
of  those  four  or  five  words  used  by  Venerable  Bede,  which 
have  long  formed  part  of  the  existing  Canon,  as  introductory 
to  the  words  of  institution  ?     But  if  they  stood  there  pre- 
viously to  the  times  of  S.  Gregory,  how  is  it  that  no  Latin 
writer  ever  quoted  or  alluded  to  them  in  any  genuine  work 
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before  Bede  ?  After  Bede  this  part  of  the  Canon  is  quoted 
freely,  but  never  before.  Stories  of  its  pre-existence  were 
subsequently  current,  but  not  one  that  can  be  traced  to  any 
but  a  spurious  source.  The  author  of  the  tract  '  De  Divinis 
Officiis,'  now  figuring  among  the  spurious  pieces  ascribed 
to  Alcuin,^  says  of  the  whole  paragraph,  '  Hoc  quod  sequi- 
tur  Apostoli  in  usu  habuerunt  post  Ascensionem  Domini ; ' 
but  this  statement  he  probably  got  from  S.  Agobard,'^ 
and  S.  Agobard  from  acquaintance,  personal  or  mediate, 
through  S.  Gregory,  from  the  writings  of  the  supposed 
Clement. 

The  more  popular  account,  attributing  it  to  the  martyred 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  109-19,  and  the  fifth  from 
S.  Peter,  owes  its  origin  to  the  False  Decretals,^  and  his  o\;vn 
biographer  of  the  ninth  century.'* 

It  attributing  it  to  S.  Gregory,  we  find  ourselves  on 
historical  ground  once  more,  and  doubly  so  when  we  contend, 
in  addition,  that  he  borrowed  it  from  Constantinople ;  and 
couple  with  it  another  prayer  of  singular  interest,  and  con- 
taining still  more  direct  proof  of  its  origin. 

But  is  not  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  proof  against  us 
at  starting  ?  It  may  simplify  matters,  as  we  proceed,  not  to 
have  left  this  objection  unanswered  in  our  rear.  Of  the 
three  Sacramentaries  printed  by  Muratori,  what  is  called 
the  Leonine  no  doubt  is  the  oldest ;  but  not  a  shadow 
of  proof  has  yet  been  offered  that  it  was  compiled  by  S.  Leo, 
and  the  general  opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  the  MS.  con- 
taining it  '  was  prepared  by  some  ecclesiastic  for  his  own, 
either   private   or   public,   use.'  ^      Anyhow,  it  contains  no 

'  Migne,  Patrol.  Lai.  c.  i.  1260.  Domino   offeruntur,  passio  Domini 

^  '  Unde  et  ecclesia  ex  tradition  e       miscenda    est.  .  .  .'     Decret.    Alex. 
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Apostolorum  his  verbis  consecrans  I" 

mysterium   sacri   corporis    et    san-  ■•  '  Hie   passionem    Domini    mis- 

guinis     Domini,    designanter   dicit  cuit    in    precationem    sacerdotum, 

Dominum    dixisse   Apostolis ;    Ac'  quando  misste  celebrautur.'     Anast. 

cijnte  et  mand'ucate  ex  hoc  (mines  ' :  in  Vit. 

&CC.     Adv.  Amalar.c.  14.  *  Dict.of  Chrhtian  Ant.  ii.  1032; 

•  'De   sacramentorum    oblationi-  comp.    Daniel,    Cod.    Llturg.    Eccl. 

bus,   qu£E  inter  missarum  solemnia  lloni.  pp.  7-8. 
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Canon.  What  is  called  the  Gelasian  includes  a  Canon  ;  but 
a  Canon  exhibiting  all  the  changes  known  positively  to  have 
been  introduced  by  S.  Gregory.  Lastly,  for  what  is  called 
the  Grregorian  as  well  as  the  Gelasian  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  before  the  ninth  century,  and  even  then  only  that 
of  Walafrid  Strabo  for  certain  ;  as  the  passage  mentionin<^ 
a '  Gelasianus  codex  de  missarum  solemnibus,'  and  its  revision 
by  S.  Gregory,  in  his  life  by  John  the  Deacon,  is  wanting  in 
the  earliest  MSS.  of  that  work,^  and  as  yet  no  MSS.  have 
been  produced  of  either  Sacramentary  dating  earlier  than 
A.D.  800,  as  Baluze  shows. ^  What  Strabo  says  shall  be  given 
at  length  in  his  own  words : — ^ 

'  Gelasius,  too,  fifty-first  Pope  in  succession,  is  said  to 
have  thus  arranged  prayers  composed  by  others  as  well  as 
himself.  The  Churches  of  France  had  likewise  prayers  of 
their  own  for  use,  tuhich  are  still  used  by  many.  And 
because  many  things  inserted  by  unknown  authors  seemed 
to  lack  definite  meaning  themselves,  blessed  Gregory,  bv 
drawing  all  real  beauties  into  close  proximity,  and  weeding 
out  all  excrescences  and  incongruities,  compiled  a  Book  of 
the  Sacraments,  as  it  is  called,  and  manifestly  declared  to 
be  by  its  title ;  wherein,  if  some  things  are  now  found  out 
of  character  with  this  intention,  they  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
him,,  but  m^ust  be  considered  accretions  by  less  competent 
hands  in  a  later  age.^ 

Strabo  was  earlier  by  a  generation  than  John  the  Deacon. 
Grimaldus,  Abbot  of  S.  Gall,  who  was  his  contemporary, 
confirms  Strabo  rather  than  him  in  his  preface  to  the  Gre- 
gorian Sacramentary,  revised  by  himself  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  such  liberties  had  been  taken  with  it  by  later 

'  Daniel,    ib.  p.  5,   note.      It   is  where    it    is    coupled    with    '  Ordo 

printed  however  still,  Lib.  ii.  17.  Eomanus.'     Amalarius  has  it,  how- 

-  See   his   note    on   Agobard,  De  ever,   Eccl.   iii.   40 ;  but  seeminglv 

Iwaf/.  c.  30.     The  term  '  Sacrainen-  distinguished  from  the  '  ^Missal.' 

tarium  '  probably  first  occurs  in  the  ^  I)e   JRer.    Eccl.    Exord.    c.    -22, 

seventh  book  of  the  Capitularies  of  headed  :     '  De    Ordiue     Missse,    et 

the  French  Kivgs,  c.  202,  ed.  Baluze  otferendi  ratione.' 
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writers   as  to  make  most  people  doubt  its  having  had  S. 
Gregory  for  its    author.'     Other  writers  are    less  positive. 
Agobard,  of  Lyons,  while   denying  S.  Gregory  to  have  com- 
posed an  Antiphonary  then  bearing  his  name,  mentions  a 
'  Liber  mysteriorum  '  with  approval  as  his,  and  in  another 
place  speaks  with  equal  respect  of  a  '  Liber  sacramentorum, 
quem  Eomana  tenet  ecclesia,'  which  Baluze  thinks  must  be 
the  same  book  under  another  name.^     Amalarius  mentions  a 
Missal  '  qui  vocatur  Gregorialis,'  ^  and  adds  his  own  belief 
subsequently  that  it  was  by  him."*     But  this,  again,  would 
appear  to  have  been  an  Hour-book.    The  '  Ordo  Romanus,'  of 
which  he  speaks  elsewhere,  was  ceremonial,  not  liturgical. 
Hence  there  were  clearly  service-books  in  circulation  at  that 
date  bearing  his  name,  which  had  not  been  compiled  by  him  ; 
and  even  of  '  the  Book  of  the  Sacraments,'  which  Strabo  says 
he  compiled,  we  are  given  to  understand  by  the  same  writer 
that  some  things  might  be  detected  in  it  even  then  which 
were  not  his,  and  perchance  not  in  harmony  with  his  in- 
tentions either.     What  those  things  were,  Strabo,  perhaps 
discreetly,  though  provokingly,  forbore  to  name.     When  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  Canon,  he  is  more  reserved  still ;  as  he 
neither  tells  us  with  what  words  it  begins  or  ends,  nor,  in 
in  fact,  quotes  any  sentence  from  it.     He  declares,  indeed, 
in  general  terms,  that  it  is  unknown  *  quis  primus  ordina- 
verit  nobis  ipsam  actionem,  qua  conficitur   sacrosanctum 
corporis  et  sanguinis  Dominici  mysterium,'  adding  that  it 
was  also  called  '  Canon '  by  the  Romans,  and  then  setting 
himself  to  prove  that  it  was  '  per  partes  compositus.'     In 
support  of  his  own  arguments  to  that  effect,  he  cites  the 
parts  attributed  by  the  papal  biographer  to  S.  Alexander, 
S.  Leo,  and  S.  Gregory,  and  tries  to  gather  from  his  words 
how  much  each  really  contributed.     There  were  some  then, 
he  tells  us,  who  contended  that  all  the  remainder  of  the 

'  Migne,  Pat,  Lat.  cxxi.  797.  »  Be  Eccl.  Off.  iii.  40. 

■^  De  Correct.  Antijjk.  c.  19,  with  *  lb.  iv.  30,  discussed  at  length 

the  note.  in  a  note  further  on. 
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Canon  follotving   the   three    sentences    introduced    by   S. 
Gregoi^j,  was  composed  by  S.  Gregory.     But  is  not  this,  he 
rejoins,  opposed  to  the  statements  of  the  papal  biographer, 
that  it  was  S.  Alexander  who  introduced  *  the  passion  '  into 
the  Canon,  and  S.  Leo  those  four  words, '  sanctum  sacrificium 
immaculatam  hostiam,'  further  on?     Practically,  therefore, 
we  should  be  justified  in  concluding  that  but  for  the  papal 
biographer,  whose  statements  he  shrank  from  impugning, 
8trabo  would  have  acquiesced  in  this  opinion  of  his  contem- 
poraries   himself.      Still,  as  it  is    a  question  not  of  com- 
position, but  simple  compilation,  can  it  be  supposed  for  one 
moment  that  S.  Gregory  would  not  have  retained  any  words 
known  to  have  been   inserted  by  S.  Leo,  though  he  might 
place  them  differently  from  where  they  were  placed  before  ? 
Coming   back   fresh  from   this    survey  to  S.  Gregory,  two 
questions  in  any  fiu-ther  inquiry  relating  to  him  must  force 
themselves  upon  every  candid  mind:   (1)  Had  the  state- 
ments of  the  papal  biographer  respecting  S.  Alexander  and 
S.  Leo  been  derived  from  authentic  records,  is  it  likely  that 
S.  Gregory  would  have  been  unacquainted  with  them  ?     Or 
(2),  being  acquainted  with  them,  that  he  would  have  spoken 
in  an  official  letter  of  the  Canon,  without  any  reserve  what- 
ever, as  having  been  '  composed  by  a  scholastic '  ?   The  high 
character  of  S.  Gregory,  with  the  doors  of  the  papal  archives 
open  to  him  at  all  hours,  dictates  an  answer  in  the  negative 
to  both  questions.     By  the  word  composed,  indeed,  he  may 
quite  possibly  mean  no  more  than  compiled,  arranged,  or 
even  translated,  by  this  individual.^     On  the  other  hand,  as 
the   term  scholastic  had  a  special,  as   well   as   a   general, 
meaning  in  his  day,'  it  is  also  possible  that  he  might  mean 
by  it  one  who,   like    Socrates    the   historian,  or  John   the 
collector  of  canons,  afterwards  patriarch,  was  so  designated 
from    having   pursued   his    studies,    or,   as  we    might    say, 
graduated  at  Constantinople.     His  statement  in  that  case 

*  Hofman,  s.  v.  with  the  authori-       Fresne,     Ghss.    Grfpc.    s.    v.    and 
ties    quoted    bj    him.      Also     Du       Cojistant.  Christian,  ii.  9,  1. 
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would  be  that  the  Canon  received  by  him  from  his  predeces- 
sors had  actually  been  put  into  shape  by  a  learned  Constan- 
tinopolitan ;  and  his  argument,  that   he  deserved  no  blame 
for  having  revised  himself  at  Constantinople,  what  one  w^ho 
came  from  Constantinople  put  into  the  shape  wherein  he 
had  received   it  as  Pope.     So  much  for  the  contents  of  his 
letter  :  now  once  more  to  the  events  of  his  life.     Being  at 
Constantinople,  Bede  tells  us  he  proved  the  means  of  re- 
claiming its  patriarch,  Eutychius,  from  error  on  the  subject 
of  the  resurrection,   by  dwelling   on  the  character  of  the 
glorified  body  with  which  Christ  rose  from  the  tomb  and 
ascended.*     While  thus  engaged,  it  would  only  be  natural 
that  their  conversation  should  from  time  to  time  turn  on 
their  respective  liturgies ;  for,  though  the  Roman  may  have 
been  but  little  known  to  the  patriarch,  Gregory,  with  his 
turn    of   mind,  and    during  those   three    continuous   years 
passed  by  him  in  Neiu  Rome,  cannot  have  failed  to  have 
become   familiar  with  the  liturgy  called  after  S.  Chrysostom 
from  having  been  revised  by  him,  and  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  more  than  one  hundred  years  at  Constantinople 
by  then  for  the  older  form.     Noticing  its  peculiarities  and 
its  points  of  difiference  from  his  own,  he  would  naturally  seek 
to  have  them  accounted  for,  and  would  still  more  naturally 
be  shown  in  confidence  by  the  patriarch,  whom  he  had  laid 
under  special  obligations,  the  liturgy  then  supposed  to  have 
emanated  from  the  most  venerated  of  all  the  bishops  of  old 
Rome,  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  not  known  to  have  written 
anything    except  in   Greek.     Not   being   a  bishop   as   yet, 
Gregory  would  be   shown  it  under  the  reserve  then  equally 
supposed  to  have  been  enjoined  by  the  revered  compiler  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  in  the  last  of  the  Apostolical 
Canons  also  put  forth  in  his  name.^     Both  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  and  the  liturgy  contained  in  them  were  then 
in  the  highest  repute,  though  not  much  talkpd  about,  and 
no  suspicion  had  as  yet  got  abroad  of  their  heterodoxy ;  for 

'  U.  II.  ii.  1.  «  Above,  p.  183. 
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it  wanted  more  than  150  years  to  the  TruUan  Council  that 
forbade  their  circulation  and  exposed  their  blots.  Gregory, 
therefore,  with  the  supposed  Clement  for  his  authority  and  the 
saintly  Chrysostom  for  his  precedent,  in  making  it  his  model, 
may  well  have  decided  at  this  time  what  changes  should 
hereafter  be  carried  out  by  himself  in  revising  his  own  liturgy, 
should  this  task  ever  devolve  upon  him;  yet  afterwards,  when 
taken  to  task,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  episcopate,  for  having 
made  those  changes,  his  answer  betrays  much  of  the  same 
embarrassment  and  dilemma  that  were  pointed  out  in  passages 
of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom,  where  they  seemed  equally 
put  on  their  defence.'  He  was  accused  of  having  borrowed 
a  host  of  liturgical  customs  from  the  Constantinopolitan 
Church.  Of  some  this  was  true,  but  for  most  he  was 
indebted  only  to  the  source  from  which  the  Constantino 
politan  Church  had  previously  borrowed.  Why,  then,  could 
he  not  explain  himself  and  state  frankly  what  had  happened? 
When  this  letter  was  written  he  was  a  bishop  himself,  and 
his  correspondent  John,  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  was  a  bishop 
too.  But,  as  the  object  of  his  letter  was  to  answer  charges 
brought  against  him  by  a  third  party  luho  were  not  bishops, 
we  can  well  understand  his  reply  being  limited  to  what  he 
had  actually  borrowed  from  the  Church  of  Constantinople — 
the  saying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  "inox  ijost  precem,  for 
instance — and  his  passing  over  in  silence  what  he  haa 
borrowed  at  Constantinople  from  the  Clementine  liturgy  as 
being  no  concern  of  theirs,  and  a  subject  that  he  was  bound 
not  to  discuss  except  with  bishops,  nor,  as  far  as  words  went, 
included  in  their  charge. 

Thus  interpreted,  the  fair  inference  from  his  letter  and  acts 
together  will  be,  that  he  followed  S.  Chrysostom  in  revising 
his  own  liturgy  by  that  of  the  supposed  Clement,  so  far  at 
least  as  relates  to  that  portion  of  its  Canon  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned.  Further,  the  mould  in  which  this  por> 
tion  is  cast  is  much  too  clearly  that  of  the  Clementine  to  be 

'  Above,  p.  186. 
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denied  as  a  fact:  and,  further  still,  the  precedent  of  S* 
Chrysostom'is  closely  followed  in  correcting  the  Clementine 
\Yhere  it  needs  correction  :  and  in  departing  from  it  where 
taste  might  suggest  another  sentiment  or  expression.  The 
italics  in  the  Koman  denote  the  corrections. 


Roman. 

'  Who,  the  dap  before  He  sufered,^ 
took  bread  into  His  holy  and  venei-- 
ahle  hands,  and  with  His  eyes  up- 
lifted towards  heaven  to  God,  His 
Almighty  Father,  giving  thanks  to 
Thee,  did  bless,  break,  and  give  to 
His  disciples,  saying :  "  Take  and  eat 
ye  all  of  this :  for  this  is  My  body^''  ^ 

*  In  like  manner,  after  He  had 
supped,  taking  also  this  excellent 
chalice  into  His  holy  and  vener- 
able hands,  and  giving  Thee  thanks, 
He  blessed,  and  gave  to  His  dis- 
ciples, saying  :  "  Take  and  drink  ye 
all  of  this :  for  this  is  the  chalice  of 
My  blood  of  the  new  and  eternal 
testament — the  mystery  of  faith — 
which  shall  be  shed  for  you  and 
for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
As  often  as  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  do  the77i  in  remembrance  of  MeP 

'  Wherefore,  mindful,'  &c. 


Clementine. 

*  On  the  night  in  which  He  was 
betrayed,  having  taken  bread  into 
His  holy  and  blameless  hands,  and 
having  looked  up  to  Thee,  His  God 
and  Father,  and  broken,  He  gave 
to  His  disciples,  saying :  "  This  is 
the  mystery  of  the  new  Testament :  ^ 
take  of  it,  and  eat ;  this  is  My  body 
which  is  being  broken  for  manv, 
for  the  remission  of  sins." 

'In  like  manner  also  the  cup: 
having  mixed  it  with  water  and 
wine,  and  sanctified.  He  gave  to 
them  also,  saying  :  "  Drink  ye  all 
of  it.  This  is  My  blood  which  is 
being  shed  for  many,  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  Do  this  in  My 
remembrance.  For,  as  often  as  ye 
may  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  forth  My  death 
till  I  come." 

*  Wherefore,  mindful,'  &e. 


The  decisive  points  in  this  comparison  are:  (1)  'the  eyes 
uplifted  towards  heaven ' ;  and  then  the  correction  '  to  God, 
His  Almighty  Father,'  substituted  in  the  Eoman  for  '  His 


'  Pridie.  This  word  stamps  it  as 
the  work  of  a  Latin,  for  it  is  not 
exact ;  the  night  on  which  He  was 
betrayed  being  according  to  Jewish 
reckoning  the  first  evening  of  the 
identic  (lay  on  which  He  suffered. 
Our  English  Office  corrects  this. 

'^  By  stopping  here,  with  S.  Matt, 
and  S.  Mark,  the  ditliculty  was  got 


over  of  deciding  between  two  read- 
ings, '  given  '  or  '  broken,' in  S.  Luke 
and  S.  Paul. 

^  This  is  evidently  the  foundation 
of  what  the  Roman  says  in  fuller 
terms  of  the  chalice  ;  and  more 
consonantly  with  Scripture,  so  far 
as  jjlace  is  concerned. 
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God  and  Father '  in  the  Clementine.  Next  {2\  *  ]My  blood 
of  the  new  and  eternal  Testament,  the  mystery  of  faith ' : 
properly  placed  in  the  Koman,  but  expanded  manifestly 
from  '  This  is  the  mystery  of  the  New  Testament '  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  of  the  Clementine. 

Turning  back  to  the  page  where  the  liturgies  of  S.  Basil 
and  S.  Chrysostom  are  similarly  compared,  we  shall  find 
both  passages  left  out ;  so  that  the  Eoman  must  have  been 
copied  from  the  Clementine  direct  in  each  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  '  After  He  had  supped '  in  the  Roman  was  also 
the  correction  of  S.  Chrysostom  alone :  and  therefore  must 
have  been  borrowed  direct  from  him.  '  Shed  for  vou  and 
for  many,'  borrowed  from  him  also,  though  shared  by  S. 
Basil.  Yet  there  are  just  three  cases  where  the  Roman  has 
taken  an  independent  line  of  its  own  :  (1)  while  following  S. 
Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom  in  supplying  all  the  acts  attributed 
to  our  Lord  in  the  New  Testament,  which  the  suj^posed 
Clement  omits;  and  in  placing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  too,  for 
recital  moxpost  preceon  with  them,  which  in  the  Clementine 
finds  no  place  whatever,  it  rejects  that  of  sanctifying,  as  not 
attributed  to  Him  in  the  New  Testament  which  they  supply. 
Then  (2),  after  those  words,  '  This  is  My  body,'  it  stops  short, 
agreeably  with  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark  in  point  of  fact ;  j-et 
also,  possibly,  to  be  saved  adjudicating  on  the  reading 
'  broken,'  originating  with  the  Clementine,  but  perpetuated 
in  another  equivalent  by  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom.  (3)  'As 
often  as  ye  do  these  things '  &c.  in  the  Roman  is  purely 
original ;  but  the  beginning  of  the  next  paragraph,  '  Where- 
fore mindful '  &c.  is  common  to  them  all. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  what  appears  to  me  the 
saddest  point  of  agreement  between  the  Roman  and  the 
counterfeit ;  which  alone  would  prove  that  one  was  borrowed 
from  the  other,  '  Take  of  it  and  eat,'  says  the  pseudo- 
Clement — fortified  by  his  reading  of  OpvirTOfisvov — as  though 
the  Body  were  broken  into  pieces  for  administration,  like 
the  bread.     'Take  and  eat  ye  all  of  this,^  says  the  Roman, 
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beguiled  into  misquoting  Scripture  still  more,  in  deference 
to  a  supposed  model.  I  shall  show  good  cause  further  on 
lor  considering  this  one  of  those  changes  in  the  Canon  of 
which  Strabo  speaks:  introduced,  not  by  S.  Gregory,  but 
long  after  his  time :  and  consistent,  not  with  his  teaching, 
but  with  a  teaching  that  had  by  then  quite  superseded  his. 
S.  Grregory  never  would  have  deserted  the  Vulgate  render- 
ino-:  *  Accipite  et  comedite ;  hoc  est  corpus  meum':  which 
is  faithful  to  the  Greek. 

Hence,  when  all  the  different  items  brought  out  in  this 
comparison  have  been  summed  up,  we  seem  warranted  in 
concluding,  that  whoever  compiled  this  portion  of  the  Roman 
liturgy  must  have  been:  (1)  a  Latin,  as  the  word  pridie 
proves,  for,  not  having  a  Grreek  equivalent,  it  would  have 
occurred  to  no  Grreek :  and  besides  is  not  exact,  as  already 
shown  in  a  note.  Yet  (2),  whoever  compiled  it  must  have 
worked  with  the  liturgies  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  the  supposed 
Clement  open  before  him  at  the  same  time :  and  (3),  been  a 
person  in  high  authority  to  venture  to  depart  from  them 
both,  or  follow  one  in  preference  to  the  other,  as  he  judged 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  as  he  never  follows  S.  Basil  or 
any  other,  where  he  departs  from  these  two,  it  is  pretty 
plain  that  only  these  two  supplied  him  with  materials.  Now 
all  these  requirements  meet  in  S.  Gregory:  and  are  confirmed 
by  his  own  personal  history,  and  harmonise  with  the  belief  of 
some  who  were  contemporary  with  Strabo. 

Thus,  from  internal  evidence  and  authentic  history  com- 
bined, we  find  this  opinion  to  have  been  generally  correct. 
Hence,  by  going  yet  further  into  particulars,  it  is  quite 
possible  we  may  obtain  still  more  light.  Our  main  point  in 
dealing  with  them,  it  should  be  mentioned  at  starting,  will 
be  to  ascertain  what  became  of  the  prayer  for  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  hands  of  S.  Gregory  ?  For  that  he 
retained  it  somewhere  cannot  be  doubted,  after  his  dogged 
adherence  to  the  term  in  use  for  it  in  the  West ;  after  what 
has  been  quoted  from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
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his  own  :  '  from  the  writings  of  Bede,  and  a  host  of  other 
Westerns  ah-eady  named,  or  still  to  be  named  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries :  even  if  we  should  not  be  able  to  decide 
for  certain  where  it  stood,  owing  to  the  sinister  care  with 
which  all  traces  of  it  have  been  obliterated,  though  some 
stray  palimpsest  may  yet  disclose  this.  But,  first,  the  follow- 
ing minor  points  seem  to  require  notice.  The  epithet '  vener- 
abiles '  applied  in  what  is  called  the  '  Gregorian  Canon '  to 
the  hands  of  our  Lord  is  both  singular  and  unique,  being 
common  to  no  other  liturgy :  nor  likely  to  have  been  chosen 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  word  a^wyjois  in  the  Clementine  by 
S.  Gregory.  As  already  pointed  out,  it  first  occurs  in  Bede. 
And  if  the  anonymous  expositor  of  the  Roman  INIass,  pre- 
viously noticed,  and  to  be  noticed  again  shortly,  wrote  before 
A.D.  800,  he  may  be  merely  repeating  Bede,  when  he  uses  it 
himself,  not  quoting  it  from  the  Canon.  In  all  the  litiu-gical 
tracts  printed  among  the  works  of  Alcuin,  considerable  re- 
serve is  shown  in  quoting  any  part  of  the  Canon,  beyond  the 
first  two  or  three  words  of  a  paragraph,  as  though  its  precise 
form  was  not  yet  settled  in  PVance :  while  the  quotation 
from  it  at  greater  length  in  the  Caroline  Books  ^  seems  to 
indicate  that  their  author  pointedly  declined  endorsing  any 
part  of  this  sentence  given  in  Bede :  and  a  corresponding 
omission  of  *  hunc  prgeclarum  '  before  calicem  seems  to  prove 
that  either  this  epithet  had  not  as  yet  found  its  way  there, 
or  that  he  refused  admission  to  it  as  unscriptural.  Agobard, 
who  became  Bishop  of  Lyons  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,   quotes  it  as  forming  part  of  the  Canon   in 


'  Above,  c.  iv.  It  is  strange  that 
Daniel  should  not  have  perceived 
either  the  historical  argument  per- 
sonal to  S.  Gregorv  or  this  broad 
fact.     Part  i.  c.  i.  Adnot.  12. 

^  '  Accepto  pane,  benedicto  ac 
fracto,  hoc  salutare  discipulis  dedit 
prfficeptum :  Accipire,  inquit,  et 
manducate ;  hoc  est  corpus  meum. 
Similiter  et  calicem,  postquam 
coenavit,  accipiens,  dedit  discipulis 


suis  dicens :  Accipite  et  bibite  ;  hie 
enim  est  calix  sanguinis  mei  novi  et 
ajterni  testamenti,  qui  pro  vobis  et 
pro  multis  effundetur  in  remis- 
sionem  peccatorum.  Hcec  quoties- 
cunque  feceritis,  in  mei  memoriam 
facietis.'  As  this  last  part  is  so 
faithfully  given,  it  certainly  looks 
as  though  the  first  part  was  a  cor- 
rection (ii.  27). 
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France  when  he  wrote  against  Amalarius,^  but  this  is  the 
earliest  explicit  mention  of  it  in  this  connection.  If  im- 
ported into  the  Canon  from  Bede,  it  would  account  for  the 
well-known  epithet  since  given  to  him  by  common  consent. 
A  third  point,  occasioning  no  small  perplexity  to  Daniel,^  is 
that  the  '  Memento '  for  the  dead  is  omitted  in  the  Gelasian 
Canon  altogether:  and  in  several  MSS.  of  the  Grregorian 
too.  Still,  knowing  as  much  of  S.  Gregory  from  his  own 
writings  as  we  do,  we  can  hardly  think  that  he  would  have 
passed  three  years  at  Constantinople,  with  the  liturgies  of 
S.  Chrysostom  and  the  supposed  Clement  to  glean  from, 
and  left  his  own  liturgy  without  a  prayer  of  this  kind  in 
revising  it. 

We  come  next  to  the  wonderful  prayer  beginning : 
*  Supplices  Te  rogamus,'  and  containing  the  phrase  *  per 
manus  Angeli  Tui,'  to  which  the  epithet  '  sancti '  seems  to 
have  been  soon  appended,  but  which  nobody  till  now  has 
succeeded  in  explaining,  as  it  stands,  satisfactorily.  Mr. 
Maskell  says  of  it:  'Upon  the  meaning  of  this  passage  in 
this  very  ancient  prayer  there  is  great  variety  of  opinion. 
Some  refer  it,  but,  I  think,  scarcely  with  suflficient  reason,  to 
our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  as  "  the  angel,  per  excellentiam 
Angelus:  sanctus  Dei  Angelus,"  &c.  Pope  Innocent  has 
said  well :  "  Tantse  sunt  profunditatis  hsec  verba  ut  nulla 
acies  humani  ingenii  tanta  sit  ut  ea  penetrare  possit."  And, 
again,  according  to  another  Bishop  of  Rome,  quoted  also  by 
the  Ritualists:  "  Quis  enim  fidelium,"^  &c.'  being  a  passage 
quoted  in  a  previous  page  from  S.  Gregory.  '^ 

The  question  is,  Was  the  Roman  Canon  indebted  for 
this  prayer  to  S.  Gregory  ?  There  cannot,  it  may  be  said 
confidently,  be  very  much  doubt  that  it  was,  though  it  has  been 
altered  and  differently  placed  since:  and  the  ground  for  both 
statements  is  of  singular  interest.  First,  it  is  based  upon 
two  passages  ot  the  supposed  Clement :  as  though  designed 

'   Adv.  Amal.  c.  14.  s  Ancimt  Lit.  i.  100. 

2  lb.  Annot.  22.  *  Above,  p.  117. 
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to  explain  one  by  the  other.  The  long  intercessory  prayer 
after  consecration  ended,  the  deacon  says : — ^ 

'  Let  us,  moreover,  beseech  God  through  His  Christ,  on 
behalf  of  the  gift  that  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Lord  God 
let  us  beseech,  that  the  good  God  would  receive  the  same 
through  the  mediation  of  His  Christ  on  His  altar  in  heaven 
for  a  sweet-smelling  odour.' 

'  Conveyed,'  but  conveyed  by  whom  ?  Perhaps  the  am- 
biguity was  intentional — like  many  similar  expressions 
respecting  Christ  in  this  liturgy.  The  natural  inference 
from  the  words  as  they  stand,  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
context  elsewhere,  would  be  that  writer  makes  Christ  hearer 
of  His  own  body  hither.  This  is  at  once  toned  down,  and 
expressed  in  the  Roman  Canon  more  plainly  by  the  phrase: 
'  per  manus  Angeli  Tui,'  which  may  well  have  come  from  S. 
Gregory.  Who  could  have  suggested  this  phrase  to  him  ? 
Who  but  the  supposed  Clement  once  more,  by  designating 
Christ  '  the  angel  of  great  counsel '  in  his  Preface  ?  Stated 
nakedly,  this  may  be  called  a  mere  conjecture :  but  let 
account  be  taken  of  the  following  fact,  and  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  command  assent.  '  Angel  of  great  counsel '  are  not 
the  words  of  the  Hebrew,  nor  of  the  Vulgate,  but  of  the 
LXX  alone. 

Now,  S.  Gregory  seldom  deserts  the  Vulgate  for  the 
Hebrew  or  the  LXX,  probably  not  above  twenty  times  in 
all ;  and  Isaiah  ix.  6  is  twice  quoted  by  him  in  other  parts 
of  his  works  according  to  the  Vulgate,  whose  rendering  of  it 
is  different:  but  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  twenty-fourth 
book  on  Job,  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  asks  a  'propos  to  Job  xxx.  23-4  translated 
according  to  the  Vulgate,  though  with  a  different  reading 
of  one  word  from  the  received  text  now :  ^  '  Quis  est  iste 
angelus,  nisi  Hie  qui  per  prophetam  dicitur  Magni  consilii 
angelus  ? '  and  then  dilates  on  His  character  as  such.  As 
he  never  again  quotes  the  LXX  rendering  of  this  verse,  and 
'  Hammond,  ib.  p.  12.  '  Sbnilihus  for  '  millibus/ 
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as  the  book  on  which  he  was  then  commenting  lay  open 
before  him  in  the  Vulgate,  and  is  never  once  quoted  by  him 
according  to  the  LXX,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  version 
of  the  LXX  was  in  this  case  susj-gested  to  him  by  something 
that  he  was  then  reading  in  his  leisure  hours  :  and  what 
more  likely  than  this  Preface  of  the  supposed  Clement,  from 
whom  he  certainly  must  have  borrowed  this  prayer  and  this 
phrase,  for  neither  S.  Basil  nor  S.  Chrysostom  can  be  quoted 
for  them  in  this  connection  ?  ^ 

But  a  still  wider  question  has  yet  to  be  asked  respecting 
this  praver.  Was  it  cast  in  the  same  mould  and  given  the 
same  place  by  S.  Gregory  that  it  had  in  the  Canon  on  which 
Amalarius  commented,  and  has  still  in  the  Roman  of  our 
own  times?  There  are  grave  reasons  for  supposing  that, 
cast  in  the  same  mould  or  not,  it  had  a  different  place  given 
to  it  by  S.  Grregory,  and  was  understood  by  him  in  a  corre- 
sponding sense.  First  of  all,  in  the  exposition  of  the  Roman 
Mass  printed  by  INIartene,^  and  which  according  to  him  is  con- 
tained in  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  century,  we  have  the  Canon 
epitomised  in  a  way  that  tells  another  tale. 

On  the  conclusion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Preface,  the 
author  of  this  tract  says :  '  Amid  profound  silence,  the  priest 
w^ith  his  mind  fixed  upon  Grod,  proceeds  to  consecrate  the 
host  .  .  .  making  mention  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Apostles, 
and  martyrs,  by  whose  prayers  and  good  offices  he  trusts  to 
be  assisted  .  .  .  and  then  further  prays  the  Lord  to  accept 
of  His  clemency  the  offering  of  His  whole  family  and 
command  it  to  he  home  hy  the  hands  of  His  holy  angel  to 
His  altar  on  high,  and  grant  that  our  days  may  be  disposed 


'  Hammond,  ib.  p.  117;  repro- 
duced p.  124. 

2  '  Hanc  enim,'  he  says  of  it, 
writing  in  A.D.  1700,  '  nongentos 
annos  superare  credimus,  scriptam- 
que  prius  (juara  in  Galliis  liturgias 
Komantc  ritus  inveherentur  .  .  .' 
De  Ant.  Rit.  i.  4,  art.  11.  It  was 
found  in  the  monastery  dedicated 


to  S.  Albinus  at  Angers,  over  which 
see  he  presided  iu  the  sixth  century, 
being  himself  of  English  extraction, 
as  Butler  informs  us  {Lives  of  the 
Saints,  March  1).  He  explains  the 
title  given  to  this  exposition  :  'Ad 
distinctionem  aliarum  liturgiarum, 
quaj  erant  tunc  iu  usu,  et  niaxime 
Gallicanse.' 
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in  His  peace :  and  that  we  may  be  rescued  from  eternal 
damnation,  and  included  in  the  number  of  His  elect.' 

After  this,  he  comes  to  speak  of,  and  comment  upon,  the 
recital  of  the  acts  and  words  of  our  Lord,  as  a  thing  next 
to  he  described^  and  then,  in  conclusion,  offers  the  follow- 
ing reflections  to  his  readers.  (1)  That  they  should  con- 
sider what  a  sacrifice  this  is,  which  imitates  continually 
the  passion  of  the  only-begotten  Son  for  their  forgiveness. 
(2)  That  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  cha- 
racter of  the  celebrant,  as  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  mys- 
tically vivifies  this  oblation.  (3)  That  silence  pervades  the 
church  while  the  elements  are  being  consecrated :  *  quia 
Sandus  in  iis  onanens  Spiritiis  eundem  sacramentorura 
latenter  operatur  ejfectiim ;  unde  et  Greece  mysterium 
dicitur.' 

S.  Gregory  might  quite  well  have  written  all  that  has 
been  quoted  from  this  exposition  himself:  it  harmonises 
with  his  teaching  and  that  of  the  Fathers  :  it  attributes  con- 
secration of  the  elements  distinctly  to  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  makes  the  prayer  on  which  we  are  now  engaged  a 
prayer  for  His  action,  understanding  him  to  be  '  the  angel,' 
or  messenger  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  pro  hac  re — ^just  the 
sense  which  there  is  every  reason  to  think  S.  Gregory  might 
have  suggested  himself — and  makes  it  precede,  not  follow, 
the  recital  of  the  words  and  acts  of  our  Lord,  yet  without  the 
slightest  allusion  to  controversies  which,  had  they  been  in 
being  when  this  exposition  was  penned,  the  writer  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  noticed. 

The  weak  point  in  his  testimony  is  that  he  has  with- 
held his  name.  Anonymous  compositions  require  to  be 
confirmed  by  documents  that  have  names  to  them  and  can 
be  dated.  S.  Gregory  was  not  alone  when  he  was  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  there  was  a  Western  there  with  whom  he- 
became  so  intimate  that  he  commenced  writing  his  own 
voluminous  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Job  at  his  susr- 
gestion,    and    it    was    a    friendship    that    led    to    fro'quent 
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correspondence  between  them  afterwards,^  and  was  continued 
through  life.  This  friend  was  Leander,  who  became  Metro- 
politan of  Seville,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  S. 
Isidore,  with  whom,  according  to  Mariana,  quoted  approv- 
ingly by  Cardinal  Bona,^  the  Mozarabic  rite  originated,  some 
things  in  it  being  due  to  his  brother  Leander,  who,  S.  Isidore 
tells  us  himself,  had  made  the  offices  of  the  Church  his 
special  study.^  Bearing  this  in  mind,  if  we  compare  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy  with  the  description,  given  in  a  former 
chapter  from  S.  Isidore,  of  the  liturgy  then  used  in  Spain, 
which  he  derived  from  S.  Peter — meaning  probably  the 
supposed  Clement,  whose  liturgy  Leander  had  employed  in 
revising  it — we  shall  see  that  what  he  there  calls  the  '  con- 
formatio  sacramenti,'  and  what  answers  to  it  in  the  Mozarabic 
rite,  is  a  compound  of  two  distinct  things,  of  which  he  names 
only  the  first  as  constituting  the  sacrament ;  or,  in  his  own 
words,  '  the  seventh  and  last  prayers,  that  the  oblation  then 
offered  to  God,  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be 
conformed  to  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Kedeemer.'  How, 
then,  is  this  expressed  in  the  Mozarabic  rite  ?  It  deserves 
to  be  stated  in  its  own  words  : —  ^ 

'  Be  present,  be  present  in  our  midst,  0  good  High 
Priest  Jesus,  as  Thou  wast  in  the  midst  of  Thy  disciples^ 
Sanctify  this  oblation  that  we  may  receive  the  things 
sanctified  in  it  by  the  hands  of  Thy  holy  angel,  0  Kedeemer, 
Eternal  and  Holy  Lord. 

'  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  same  night  in  which  He  was 
betrayed  took  bread  and,  giving  thanks,  blest,  brake,  and 
gave  to  His  disciples,  saying,  "  Take  and  eat :  this  is  My 
body  which  is  about  to  be  given  for  you.  Do  this,  as  oft  as 
ye  shall  eat  thereof,  in  My  remembrance."  Likewise  the 
cup  after  supper,  saying,  "  This  is  the  cup  of  the  New 
Testament  in  My  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for  many 

'  S.  Greg.  Ep.  lib.  i.  43  ;  v.  49  ;  '  Be  Script.  Eccl.  s.  v. 

ix.  121,  ed.  Ben.  *  Daniel,     Cod.     Liturg.     part    i. 

2  Rer.  Liturg.  i.  11.  87-9. 
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for  the  remission  of  sins.  Do  this,  as  often  as  ye  shall  drink 
thereof,  in  My  remembrance."  ' 

Let  us  now  restore  the  prayer  '  Supplices  Te  rogamus  ' 
of  the  Roman  liturgy  to  the  place  broadly  given  to  it  in  the 
Exposition  of  the  Roman  Mass  said  to  belong  to  the  eighth 
century :  that  is,  making  it  immediately  follow  the  three 
sentences  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  work  of  S.  Gregory, 
and  be  followed  immediately  by  the  recital  of  the  acts  and 
words  of  our  Lord,  as  in  the  Mozarabic,  and  then  comment 
on  both. 

*  We  most  humbly  beseech  Thee,  Almighty  God,  to 
command  these  things  to  be  carried  by  the  hands  of  Thy 
holy  angel  to  Thy  altar  on  high,  in  sight  of  Thy  Divine 
Majesty,  that  as  many  as  shall  partake  of  the  most  sacred 
body  and  blood  of  Thy  Son  at  this  altar  may  be  filled  with 
every  grace  and  heavenly  blessing,  through  the  same  Christ 
our  Lord  : 

*  Who  in  the  same  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,'  &c. 
To  effect  this  restoration,  a  well-known  paragraph  of  the 

existing  Canon,  '  Quam  oblationem  Tu,  Dens,'  &c.,  has  been 
omitted.  Strong  presumptive  evidence  will  be  adduced 
further  on,  showing  that  this  paragraph  was  inserted  when 
the  above  prayer  was  displaced. 

For  the  present  let  us  restrict  ourselves  to  a  close  survey 
of  the  contrast  and  resemblance  presented  between  the  two 
revisions  of  their  respective  Canons  by  the  two  friends. 
First,  let  us  say  of  the  Mozarabic  that  it  presents  numerous 
other  marks  of  affinity  with  Eastern  liturgies  besides  this 
prayer^ — exactly  what  S.Gregory  tells  us  himself  of  the  Roman. 
Secondly,  that  S.  Isidore  recognises  a  distinct  epiklesis,  or 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  it,  by  which  he  can  only 
mean  the  above  prayer  beginning,  '  Be  present,  be  present, 
&c.'  just  quoted,  in  which  it  is  the  Son,  not  the  P^ather, 
who  is  addressed,  and  addressed  to   sanctify  the   oblation, 

»  Diet,  of  Christian  Biog,\\.  1029. 
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that  His  people  might  receive  the  things  sanctified  in  it  by 
the  hands  of  His  holy  angel. 

This  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  strange  transformation  of 
the  patristic  epiklesis  ;  but,  before  passing  judgment  on  it, 
let  us  recall  who  Leander  was.  Leander  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  third  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  589,  which 
added  '  Filioque  '  to  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed.  He  has, 
therefore,  remodelled  this  prayer  in  the  Canon  clearly  to 
suit  the  altered  Creed — remodelling  it,  too,  with  all  the  free- 
dom which  characterised  the  proceedings  of  those  Spanish 
bishops  in  respect  of  the  Creed,  and  also  making  it  sym- 
bolise their  teaching.  For  they  declared,  in  altering  the 
Creed,  that  the  Holy  Grhost  in  a  certain  sense  proceeds  from 
the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father :  that  is,  in  so  far  as  He  is 
said  in  Scripture  to  be  sent  by  both.  And  the  author  of 
this  portion  of  the  Mozarabic  rite  similarly  goes  along  with 
the  supposed  Clement,  in  making  '  the  narrative  of  the 
institution  '  form  part  of  his  Canon  :  but  with  equal  inde- 
pendence maintains  the  epiklesis  in  its  old  place,  while 
giving  it  a  new  form  based  on  the  new  form  given  to  the 
Creed  in  the  country  where  that  rite  prevailed.  The  Father 
had  hitherto  been  invoked  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
heaven  to  sanctify  the  oblation  :  the  Son  now  being  invoked 
to  come  and  do  this  Himself,  luith  the  Holy  Ghost  for  His 
minister — in  the  spirit  of  the  Creed — the  title  by  which 
the  Son  had  been,  according  to  the  LXX  version  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  designated  in  relation  to  the  Father,  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  transferred  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
relation  to  the  Son.  And  there  was  authority  for  this  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Fathers,  who  had  long  ago  designated  the 
Holy  Ghost  vicar  of  the  Son  or  of  Christ. 

S.  Gregory,  like  Leander,  went  along  with  the  supposed 
Clement  in  making  '  the  narrative  of  the  institution  '  form 
part  of  his  Canon  ;  yet  he,  too,  with  equal  independence, 
maintained  the  epiklesis  in  its  old  place,  while  giving  to  it 
a   form   elaborated   by   himself,    as    more   consonant   with 
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antiquity  than  that  of  his  friend  ;  so  far  agreeing  with  him, 
indeed,  as  to  designate  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  same  title, 
but  far  transcending  him  in  petitioning  the  Father  for  the 
descent  of  His  Holy  Messenger — in  other  words,  the  Holy 
Ghost — that  the  elements  might  be  carried  up  by  His  hands 
to  the  altar  on  high  where  the  Son  ministered  Himself, 
before  the  throne  of  the  ineffable  Godhead,  to  be  consecrated 
there,  that  the  union  between  the  faithful  on  earth  and  the 
body  which  His  Son  bore  for  their  sake  might  be  consum- 
mated in  His  sight. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt,  after  this  strik- 
ing comparison,  what  place  S.  Gregory  gave  to  this  exquisite 
prayer  in  his  revision,  for  it  is  indicated  by  the  place  given 
by  his  friend  to  his  own  version  of  the  same  prayer  in  his. 
The  link  between  the  two  prayers  stands  out  in  the  remark- 
able phrase,  '  by  the  hands  of  Thy  holy  angel,'  which  is 
common  to  both  and  determines  the  meaning  of  both,  as 
well  as  harmonises  their  apparent  divergence  both'  of 
petition  and  address,  which  is  further  explained  by  reference 
to  the  standpoint  of  each  author. 

All  that  remains  to  be  shown  is  that  the  place  given  by 
S.  Gregory  to  this  prayer  was  continued  to  it  for  centuries 
after  his  death  in  his  own  Church,  and  what  was  substituted 
for  it  when  it  was  removed  to  the  place  which  it  now  holds 
in  the  Roman  liturgy. 

Of  indirect  proof — of  facts  presupposing  and  inter^^reted 
by  this  fact — we  shall  find  no  lack  as  we  proceed  ;  but  there 
are  two  remarkable  testimonies  which  for  their  explicitness 
and  extreme  relevancy  may  be  produced  at  once  and  be  left 
to  speak  for  themselves  almost  without  comment :  (1)  in  the 
last  letter  of  the  Caroline  Codex,  which  is  a  letter  of  Adrian  I. 
to  Charlemagne,  and  has  been  dated  a.d.  791,  the  Pope  tells 
the  King  that  he  had  just  sent  off  a  copy  of  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary  to  him  at  his  request.  This  accordingly  must 
have  been  a  genuine  copy,  coming  from  the  Pontiff  himself 
and  from  Rome.     The   Caroline   Books,  as  they  were  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Council  of  Frankfort  by  the  King  three  years 
later,  must  have  been  commenced  very  soon  after  the  receipt 
by  him  of  this  Sacramentary.  The  subject  of  the  Eucharist 
is  brought  forward  in  illustration  of  their  theme  several 
times,  in  these  books,  and  its  consecration  is  described  three 
times  by  their  author  in  almost  identic  terms,  but  he  never 
once  refers  it  to  the  '  words  of  institution '  as  they  are 
called.  '  Per  manum  sacerdotis,  et  invocatione  Divini 
Nominis,'  is  his  account  of  it  the  first  time  ;  and  there  the 
priest  is  represented  at  the  altar  in  his  official  dress,  offering 
over  the  elements  the  very  prayer  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  after  briefly  commemorating  the  passion,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  but  without  any 
reference  to  His  acts  and  words  at  the  Last  Supper.  These 
follow  much  in  the  form  given  to  them  in  the  Eoman  Canon, 
but  a  long  way  off ;  and  in  another  paragraph,  where  they 
are  recited  without  any  bearing  on  consecration  whatever. 

It  is  just  possible  that  in  making  the  commemoration  of 
the  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Lord  a  pre- 
lude to  this  prayer,  the  writer  may  have  been  thinking  of 
the  order  observed  in  the  Alexandrian  liturgy  described  by 
S.  Cyril  in  his  seventh  anathema,  to  which  reference  has 
be€n  already  made  and  will  again  be  made  further  on.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  this  passage  furnishes  decisive  testimony 
both  to  the  position  and  the  effect  ascribed  by  the  writer  of 
it  to  this  prayer,  as  he  read  it  in  the  Grregorian  Sacramentary 
just  received  from  the  Pope. 

(2)  The  second  passage  not  merely  corroborates  the  first, 
but  makes  its  entire  meaning  plain.  Paschasius,  in  his  work 
on  the  Eucharist  that  caused  so  much  stir  and  on  which  we 
shall  find  so  much  to  say  in  its  proper  place,  recites  part  of 
this  prayer  twice,  and  the  first  time  he  recites  it  he  gives  it 
the  place  which  it  then  occupied  in  the  Roman  Canon. 
That  his  words  may  not  lose  by  being  given  in  English,  they 
shall  be  set  down  as  they  stand  : — 

*  Unde  sacerdos,  cum  haec  incipit  immolare,  inter  csstera, 
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<*  Jube,"  inquit, "  li?ec  perferri  per  manus  angeli  saiicti  Tui  in 
sublime  altare  Tuum,  in  conspectu  Majestatis  Tuae.' 

Cum  hcec  incipit  immolare :  '  when  he  begins  to  con- 
secrate the  elements : '  no  other  meaning  can  be  assigned  to 
these  words.  He  thus  bears  out  all  that  had  been  extracted 
from  the  anonymous  Expositor,  from  the  ^lozarabic  Canon, 
and  from  the  Caroline  Books,  both  as  to  the  place  then 
occupied  in  the  Eoman  Canon  by  this  prayer,  and  to  the 
effect  ascribed  to  it  in  each  case.  For  Paschasius  himself  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  work  testifies  again  and  again  to  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Grhost  on  the  elements,  as  will  be  shown 
abundantly  when  we  come  to  his  work. 

And  that  it  was  according  to  the  Grregorian  Canon  that 
the  Eucharist  was  then  consecrated  in  his  monastery  may 
be  considered  shown  incidentally  by  what  passed  between 
Amalarius  and  Gregory  IV.  during  his  second  visit  to  Rome. 
Amalarius  petitioned  for  copies  of  the  Antiphonary  then  in 
use  there :  the  Pope  replied  that  he  had  none  left,  as  the 
Abbot  of  Corbey,  where  Paschasius  was  monk  when  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  appeared,  had  previously  carried  away 
with  him  every  copy  that  could  be  spared  into  France. 
Wala,  the  then  Abbot  of  Corbey,  was  a  great  man,  being  first 
cousin  to  Charlemagne,  and  if  he  was  so  anxious  for  his 
monks  to  be  provided  with  authentic  copies  of  the  Roman 
Antiphonary  for  saying  their  office,  would  he  not  have  been 
much  more  anxious  that  they  should  possess  authentic 
copies  of  the  Canon,  as  it  was  used  at  Rome,  for  celebrating 
Mass?  We  need  not  go  farther  into  this  matter  for  the 
present.  We  may  consider  that  the  true  character  of  the 
Roman  Canon  has  at  length  been  brought  to  light,  as  it  left 
the  hands  of  S.  Gregory — that  he  was  certainly  not  the  person 
who  denuded  it  of  all  traces  of  the  Catholic  epiklesis, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  full  accord  with  his  friend 
Leander,  he  decided  on  retaining  it  in  the  place  which  it 
had  always  occupied,  only  recasting  it  in  a  new  and  more 
transcejident  form — petitioning,  not  for  the  Son  to  come 
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down,  but  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  sent  as  His  angel  or 
messenofer  to  raise  the  oblation  of  His  Church  on  earth  aloft 
to  His  altar  on  high,  for  union  with  His  glorified  body  :  and 
raise  the  souls  of  the  faithful  heavenwards,  for  incorporation 
with  it  there  too.  '  Summis  ima  sociari,  teiTena  ccelestibus 
jungi,  unuinque  ex  invisibilibus  atque  visibilibus  fieri '  ^ — in 
his  own  sublime  words  elsewhere — probably  commenting  on 
this  very  prayer.  Had  this  prayer  never  been  moved  out  of 
the  place  assigned  it  by  him,  there  would  never  have  been 
any  disputes  about  the  Eucharist  in  the  West. 

Moderns  are  sorely  puzzled  what  to  say  of  this  prayer  in 
its  present  place.  As  it  occurs  after  consecration  and  not 
before,  people  may  say,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  hcec  ? 
Certainly  that  little  word  supplies  one  more  proof  that  it 
was  meant  to  precede  consecration,  when  '  haec '  would 
naturally  mean  the  elements,  which  it  frequently  designates 
at  an  earlier  stage.  After  consecration,  it  creates  an  obvious 
difficulty :  '  not  Christ's  body,'  says  Menard,^  '  but  the 
memory  of  His  passion  ' !  Durandus,  though  he  invokes  S. 
Gregory  to  assist  in  explaining  it,  prefers  understanding  by 
it  'the  prayers  of  the  faithful ' !  Further  on,  Paschasius  is 
introduced  as  S.  Augustine,  saying  what  even  Paschasius  has 
not  said.^  Cardinal  Bona  tries  to  parry  the  objection  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  words  of  this  prayer  after  consecration,  by 
taking  refuge  in  the  long  since  disused  svirvivals  of  the  old 
epiklesis  in  the  West,  particularly  the  Mozarabic  rite,  whose 
Canon  however  he  passes  over  in  silence.* 

We,  who  have  gone  through  this  question  historically  so 
far,  may  still  from  these  fragmentary  remains  published  by 
Mabillon  and  others  under  various  names — examined  im- 
partially for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  past,  and  without 
discussing  whether  the  names  given  to  each  of  them  are 
wholly  correct  or  not — be  not  only  confirmed  in  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  we  have  arrived  already  respecting  the  Roman 

'  Above,  p.  ]  17.  ^  Ad  Lib.  Saeram.  S.  Greg,  note  67 

•  liution.  iv.  i-i.  *  Jicr.  Liturg.  ii.  13,  i-Z, 
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Canon,  but  shall  also  see  the  steps  by  which  it  slowly  passed 
into  what  it  has  become  now.  What,  for  instance,  must 
consecration  have  been  in  the  Gothic  or  Gotbo-Gallican 
]\Iissal  for  ordinary  days,  when  in  the  Mass  for  Easter-eve  we 
read  immediately  '  post  Sanctus  ' — that  is,  after  the  Preface 
— the  following  prayer  ? — ^ 

*  At  Thy  command,  0  Lord,  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  in  the  sea  and  its  abyss,  were  framed.  To  Thee 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  all 
saints  give  thanks.  Which  we  doing  ourselves  also,  beseech 
Thee  favourably  to  receive  these  spiritual  and  devout 
offerings  of  bread  and  wine,  praying  further,  that  Thou 
vvouldst  bless  this  sacrifice  with  Thy  benediction,  and  pour 
down  upon  it  the  dew  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  may  be  to 
us  all  a  proper  Eucharist,  such  as  Thou  hast  ordained  through 
Christ  our  Lord :  Who  in  the  same  night,'  &c. 

Who  can  deny  this  to  be  the  epiJdesls  of  all  primitive 
liturgies  used  at  every  celebration,  and  not  on  great  festivals 
alone,  and  in  this  case  that  of  the  Churches  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  the  Goths  ruled.  The  'qui  pridie'  marks 
the  introduction  of  another  Canon  into  those  parts,  which 
harmonised  with  the  old  form  for  a  time  well  enough  as  in 
the  Mozarabic  liturgy.  Then,  when  the  new  Canon  was 
revised,  the  question  was,  what  should  be  done  with  this 
prayer  ?  In  no  other,  accordingly,  but  this  one  Mass,  is  it 
maintained  in  its  original  place.  In  others  it  is  placed  at 
one  time,  slightly  changed,  '  post  mysterium,'  that  is,  after 
consecration'^:  like  the  '  Supplices  Te  rogamus,'  &c.  of  the 
Koman.  At  another,  '  post  secreta,'  viz.  after  prayers  said 
secretly  to  himself  by  the  celebrant,  now  said  just  before 
the  Preface.^  In  others  it  disappears  altogether,  or  is 
superseded   by   a   prayer   less   decided   in   tone.^      In   the 

'  It  may  be    read  in   Muratori,  '  Mass  for  the  Circnmcisiou  and 

Ziturg.  Rom.  ii.  59i;  or  Mabill  De  for  S.  Leodegar. 

ZM.  Gallic,  iii.  251.  •*  Masses   for    the    beginning    of 

2  Maes  for  the  Chair  of  S.  Peter  ;  Lent,  for  the  Tradition  of  the  Creed, 

in    that    for    the    Assumption    it  and  for  Sunday, 
appears  in  another  form. 
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'  Missale  Francorum '  it  has  no  place  given  to  it,  and  why  ? 
Simply  because  the  Canon  j)rinted  at  the  end  is  later  than 
that  of  S.  Grregory,  though  not  entirely  word  for  word  with 
what  Muratori  prints  as  the  Gregorian. 

In  the  '  Vetus  Missale  Grallicanum '  this  prayer  re- 
appears twice  '  i^ost  secreta,'  ^  but  in  a  changed  form : 
possibly  copied  from  Spain,  for  it  runs  thus : — 

*  Almighty  Grod,  we  pray  Thee,  cause  Thy  holy  Word  to 
descend  on  these  things  which  we  offer  to  Thee ;  cause  the 
inestimable  Spirit  of  Thy  glory  to  descend  on  them ;  cause 
the  gift  of  Thine  old  largess  to  descend  on  them ;  that  our 
oblation  may  be  made  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  sweet-smelling  and 
acceptable  ;  and  that  Thine  invincible  right  arm  may  defend 
us  Thy  servants  through  the  blood  of  Christ.' 

In  the  Missa  Latina,  printed  by  Flaccus  Illyricus,  and  by 
Cardinal  Bona  reprinted  as  '  Missa  Eomana  variis  orationibus 
interpolata,'  a  strange  composite  figures  for  this  prayer  in 
a  new  place — while  the  elements  are  being  incensed — yet 
testifying  in  its  very  fragments  to  its  antiquity.^  Specimens 
of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  :  but  let  this  one  suffice. 

The  last  flickers  of  a  lamp  are  painfully  symbolical  of  the 
expiring  testimonies  to  the  Catholic  epiklesis  in  the  West. 
S.  Gregory  I.,  Venerable  Bede,  Alcuin,  even  the  Caroline 
Books,  S.  Agobard  and  his  friend  S.  Bernard,  Theodulph,  all 
dwell  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
different  teaching.  After  Agobard,  those  who  handed  on  the 
torch  as  they  received  it  are  few  and  far  between.  In  the 
hands  of  the  rest  it  waned,  wavered,  and  at  last  went  out. 


'  Flaccus  Illyricus  assumes  that 
it  was  in  general  use  A.D,  700  and 
onwards,  till  displaced  by  the 
Roman,  which  it  may  have  been 
interpolated  to  suit.  The  prayer 
as  given  by  Bona  runs  as  follows  : 
'  Memores  sumus,  aeterne  Deus, 
Pater  omnipotens,  gloriosissimaj 
passionis  Filii  Tui,  resurrectionis 
etiam  Ejus,  et  ascensionem  Ejus  in 
coelum.     Petimus  ergo  Majestatem 


Tuani,  ut  ascendant  preces  humili- 
tatis  nostra  un^  cum  incenso  isto 
in  conspectum  clementige  Tuas,  et 
descendat  super  hunc  panem  et 
calicem  plenitudo  Divinitatis. 
Descendat  etiam,  Domine,  ilia 
Sancti  Spiritus  incomprehensibilis 
Majestas,  sicut  quondam  in  Patrum 
hostias  descendebat  .  .  .' 

-  Her.  LituTff.  append,  i.  5i9. 
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Their  aberrations,  as  they  would  only  cause  confusion  here, 
will  be  best  adjourned  for  separate  consideration  in  a  sepa- 
rate chapter.  The  minority,  who  clung  to  the  teaching  of 
their  predecessors,  and  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  con- 
sisted of  two  monks  of  Corbey  in  France,  a  great  archbishop 
in  Germany,  a  monk  of  S.  Albans,  and  a  great  archbishop  in 
England — five  in  all.  The  writings  of  all  but  the  last  have 
met  with  rough  handling  in  modern  times  for  their  contents, 
yet  they  merely  repeat  what  had  been  said  ages  before  by 
the  Fathers,  to  whose  very  words  they  adhere.  Druthmar, 
for  instance,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  in  the  fifth  decade 
of  the  ninth  century,  says,  commenting  on  S.  Matthew 
xxvi.  26  : — ^ 

'  He  gave  the  sacrament  of  His  body  to  His  disciples  for 
remission  of  sins  and  promotion  of  love,  that,  remembering 
His  deed,  they  might  continue  to  do  this  in  figure,  never 
forgetting  what  He  was  about  to  do  for  them  in  act.  "  This 
is  My  body :  "  that  is,  in  sacramento.  Then  "  taking  the 
cuj).  He  gave  thanks  and  gave  to  them,  saying  "...  Bread 
and  wine  being  pre-eminent  among  all  the  aliments  of  life 
for  strengthening  and  refreshing  our  weakness,  it  pleased 
Him  with  good  reason  to  employ  both  as  a  means  of  confirm- 
ing the  mystery  to  us  of  His  sacrament.  For  wine  both 
exhilarates  and  increases  the  blood.  Accordingly,  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  not  improperly  symbolised  by  it :  since  whatever 
comes  to  us  from  Him  makes  us  overflow  with  true  joy,  and 
increases  all  our  good.  As,  then,  one  departing  into  foreign 
lands  leaves  pledges  of  his  love  behind  him  to  those  by  whom 
he  is  loved,  so  Grod  ordained  that  it  should  be  done  by  us, 
Himself  making  a  spiritual  transfer  of  bread  for  body,  and 
of  wine  for  blood :  that  by  these  two  things  we  might  re- 
member  what  He  had  done  for  us  with  His  body  and  with 
His  blood,  and  never  fail  in  gratitude  to  Him  for  such  un- 
bounded love.' 

Druthmar  must  have  been  alone  with  the  early  Fathers 

*  Ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Lot.  cvi.  1476. 
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in  his  cell  when  he  penned  these  words,  in  deep  un- 
consciousness of  the  storm  that  was  beginning  to  gather  in 
cells  not  far  removed.  Katramn,  an  inmate  of  one  of  them, 
must  have  been  called  upon  about  the  same  time  by  Charles 
the  Bald  to  let  him  know,  in  the  tract  written  at  his 
command,  on  which  side  the  truth  lay.  Eatramn,  having  to 
speak  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  could  not  avoid,  of 
course,  making  his  tract  in  the  main  controversial :  but  into 
this  as]3ect  of  it  we  need  not  be  drawn  now :  except  just  so 
far  as  to  state  that  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  King,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  his  work,  was :  *  Quod  in  ecclesia  ore 
fidelium  sumitur  ...  in  mysterio  fiat,  an  in  veritate.'  ^  To 
understand  his  argument  properly,  we  must  know  what  his 
thesis  was.  For,  as  he  rests  his  conclusions  on  what  he 
quotes  from  the  Fathers  and  from  Scripture,  we  can  easily 
gather  from  his  remarks  on  each  quotation  what  his  own 
views,  apart  from  controversy,  must  have  been. 

Here,    then,    is   what    he    understands    S.    Ambrose   to 
teach  : — ^ 

'  S.  Ambrose  saith,  that  in  that  mystery  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  a  change  is  made  :  and  that  a  wondrous 
change,  because  divine:  and  ineffable  because  incompre- 
hensible. Let  them  who  will  take  nothing  here  according 
to  any  hidden  virtue,  but  will  weigh  everything  as  it  out- 
wardly appeareth — let  them  say,  in  what  respect  it  is  here 
made !  For,  in  respect  of  the  substance  of  the  creatures, 
they  are  after  consecration  what  they  luere  before.  Bread 
and  wine  they  were  before :  and  after  consecration  they  are 
seen  to  remain  of  the  same  nature.  So  that  a  change  hath 
inwardly  been  wrought  by  the  mighty  poiuer  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  and  this  is  that  which  faith  gazeth  upon ;  this  is  that 
which  feedeth  the  soul ;  this  is  that  which  ministereth  the 
substance  of  eternal  life.' 

Let   it   be  remembered   that   in   thus    interpreting   S 

'  §  5.  148  ;  comp.  the  BooJi  of  JRatrnmn^ 

2  §  54,  Migne,  Pat.    Lot.   csxi.      &c.     Oxford,  Parker,  1838,  p.  23. 
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Ambrose,  Katramn  merely  reiterates  the  deliberate  teaching 
of  a  very  great  Pope  ;  ^  with  whom,  and  not  only  S.  Ambrose, 
but  S.  Isidore  and  S.  Augustine,  before  quoted  by  him  to  the 
same  effect,  he  is  in  perfect  accord. 

If  the  great  Bishop  of  Mayence,  Ilabanus  Maurus,  is  not 
as  explicit  as  Eatramn  in  expounding  his  authorities,  it  is 
because,  living  in  perilous  times,  he  prefers  quoting  them  in 
much  greater  fulness,  so  as  to  make  their  teaching  his  own. 
For  this  he  was  absurdly  traduced  in  the  next  generation  as 
an  unprincipled  plagiarist,  who  stole  from  others  on  purpose 
to  pass  for  the  author  of  what  they  had  written.  We  need 
pursue  the  subject  no  further  at  present.  In  his  principal 
work,  '  On  the  Universe,'  he  repeats  word  for  word  with  ap- 
proval all  that  was  quoted  from  S.  Isidore  some  chapters 
back.^  In  his  commentaries  on  Exodus  he  repeats  S. 
Gregory  first,  and  after  him  S.  Gaudentius,  quoted  above 
likewise.  In  his  work  'De  Institutione  Clericorum,'  we 
have  S.  Isidore  largely  quoted  again  in  B.  i.  c.  31 ;  and  in 
the  '  Ordo  Missae  '  which  forms  the  next  chapter,  consecration 
is  mentioned  with  marked  brevity  and  absence  of  details  : 
the  words  of  institution  having  been  quoted  in  the  preceding 
chapter  as  they  '  are  read,'  not  in  the  Canon,  but  '  in  the 
Gospel.'  Further,  in  describing  what  parts  of  the  Canon 
were  due  to  what  Popes,  he  says  nothing  about  S.  Alexander 
I.  or  '  the  passion.'  Yet  this  order,  he  says — agreeably  with 
S.  Isidore — was  handed  down  by  apostolic  men  to  the  Roman 
Church,  almost  all  Churches  in  the  West  preserving  the  same 
tradition.  The  'Additio  de  Missa,'  with  which  this  book 
closes,  may  well  be  thought  due  to  a  later  hand,  as  it  com- 
mences with  a  sentence  taken  word  for  word  from  Amalarius. 
And,  more  so  still,  the  '  Ordo  Missse  '  which  comes  last  in  a 
further  tract  addressed  to  Thiotmar,  and  entitled  '  De  Sacris 
Ordinibus,'  which  consists,  with  two  exceptions,  of  extracts 
from  this  work,  and  actually  repeats  its  '  Ordo  Missae  '  till  the 
offertory  is  reached.  From  this  point  it  departs  to  comment 
1  Above,  p.  119.  2  C.  iv 
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with  a  minuteness  and  in  a  style  foreign  to  Eabanus,  on 
clause  after  clause  of  what  is  now  printed  as  the  Gregorian 
Canon,  only  going  a  step  further,  and  commenting  on 
'  Ite,  missa  est,'  and  the  response  '  Deo  gratias,'  as  its 
conclusion. 

A  letter  or  tract  of  his  addressed  to  Eigilus,  Abbot  of 
Priim,  on  the  controversy  which  had  just  arisen  is  no  longer 
extant,  though  Mabillon  thought  he  had  identified  it  with 
an  anonymous  tract  of  inferior  stamp  printed  by  him  from 
a  Gremblours  MS.^ 

We   pass    from    foreigners    to    two    household   names, 
separated,  indeed,  in  point  of  time  by  more  than  a  century, 
and  by  race  and  probably  by  station  too,   but  in  perfect 
agreement  on  the  point  which    concerns  us  here,  though 
controversy  was  then  at  its  height.    ^Ifric  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
'  monk  and  mass-priest '  as  he  calls  himself,  and  S.  Anselm, 
a  native  of  Savoy,  who  studied  under  Lanfranc,  an  Italian, 
and  succeeded  him  first  as  Abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy  and 
later  as  Archbishop  of   Canterbury.     ^Ifric  completed  his 
education  at  Winchester  in  the  celebrated  school  of  its  then 
Bishop  Ethelwold.     By  his  successor  Elphege  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Abbey  of  Cerne  in  Dorsetshire,  that  had  jut?t 
been  endowed  there,  a.d.  987,  and  was  in  want  of  a  head. 
He  composed,  or  rather  compiled,  while  there  two  sets  of 
homilies  to  be  recited  in  church  during  the  year — each  set 
containing  forty  '^ — dedicating  them  to  Sigeric  or  Siricius, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,   by  whom   they  were  approved 
and  authorised  for  use.      It  is  with    these,  not  with   his 
subsequent    history,^  that    our   business  lies.      They   were 
translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Thorpe  and  fill  two  volumes. 

'  Gieseler,  ]'J.  H.,  Per.  iii.  div.  i.  which    its    last  page   has   been   so 

§    14,  whose  notes  there,  and  on  scratched    through    as    to    be    no 

Dio.    ii.    §    20,    cover    the    whole  longer  legible. 

ground.     A  fragment  of  a  ninth  or  ^  Preface     to     the     second    set. 

tenth    century    MS.   at  Avranches,  Thorpe,  ii.  3. 

printed  in  the  llepoi^  of  M.  Bavis-  ^  For  which  see  Soames'  Anglo- 

gon  (Paris,  1841,  app.  xii.),  may  well  Saxo7i  Ch.,  p.  184  et  seg.  ;  Lingard's 

be  thought  to  be  part  of  this  missing  Anfflo-Saxon   Ch.,   ii.    310-20,    and 

letter,    not  only  from  its  contents,  then  pp.  452-77. 
but  also  from  the  furious  way  in 
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Before  proceeding  to  quote  from  them,  however,  several 
fact?,  ancient  and  modern,  should  be  recalled:  (1)  that 
^Elfric  was  junior  by  250  years  at  least  to  Bede  ;  (2)  that, 
as  Mr.  Warren  truly  remarks  in  his  excellent  Introduction 
to  the  Bodleian  gem  of  this  species — Leofric's  Missal  ^ — 
'  considerable  alterations  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman 
Office-books  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne ' ;  (3)  that 
*  immense  numbers  of  codices  ' — of  the  said  Office-books — 
'  written  by  his  order  had  been  dispersed  about  everywhere ' ; 
(4)  that  of  what  is  now  called  the  Gregorian  Canon  '  no 
MS.  has  yet  been  shown  earlier  than  his  time  ' ;  (5)  that 
'  all  the  important  codices  printed  or  collated  of  it  were 
written  north  of  the  Alps  and  mostly  within  what  was  then 
France.'  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted  (6) 
that  it  was  used  exclusively  throughout  England  very  soon 
after  his  time,  so  that  all  traditionary  reminiscences  of  any 
prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Grhost  on  the  elements 
must  have  been  extinguished  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
recited  it  a  full  century  before  ^Ifric  was  bom.  It  follows, 
accordingly,  that  we  must  not  look  for  any  distinct  reference 
to  it  in  his  homilies,  which  were  drawn  mainly  from  his  own 
experiences,  or  from  the  writings  of  late  ninth-century 
divines.  Nevertheless,  if  his  homilies  are  carefully  searched 
for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  found  presupposed  in  them  all 
through  ;  (7)  his  modern  commentators,  one  and  all,  blind 
to  this  fact,  have  frequently  misconstrued  his  meaning. 

In  his  sermon  on  the  Nativity,  which  is  the  second  of 
the  first  set,  he  says  : — ^ 

'  Bethlehem  is  interpreted  Bread-house,  and  in  it  was 
Christ,  the  true  bread,  brought  forth.  .  .  .  This  holy  bread 
we  taste  when  we  with  faith  go  to  housel,  because  the  holy 
housel  is  spiritually  Christ's  body,  and  through  that  we  are 
redeemed  from  eternal  death.' 

1  Of  this  the  part  he  marks  A  is  into   England   a.d.   1042,   and  be- 

a  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  written,  tween  that  and  1050  was  installed 

according   to   him,   in    Lotharingia  Bishop   of  Exeter  {Ititrod.  pp.,xx. 

early  in  the  tenth  century.     Leofric  xxvi.  and  xxvii.) 

accompanied  Edward  the  Confessor  *  Thorpe,  i.  25. 
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In  the  next  sermon,  which  is  on  S.  Stephen's  Day,  we 

are  told  : — ^ 

*  Our  sj)iritual  gifts  are  oui'  prayers  and  hymns  and 
housel-hallowing  and  every  other  gift  that  we  offer  to  God, 
which  we  should  give  to  God  with  peaceful  heart  and 
brotherly  love.' 

Again  on  the  Lord's  Prayer : — ^ 

*  The  ghostly  bread  is  the  commandment  of  God,  on  which 
we  should  daily  meditate  and  with  works  fulfil.  .  .  .  The 
ghostly  bread  is  also  the  holy  housel  with  which  we  confirm 
our  belief,  and  through  partaking  of  the  holy  housel  our 
sins  will  be  forgiven  us,  and  we  shall  be  strengthened  against 
the  temptations  of  the  devil.' 

One  clue  to  this  teaching  is  supplied  on  the  seventeenth 
Sunday  after  Pentecost : — ^ 

'  There  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  through  the  Holy 
Ghost.  .  .  .  Verily  the  work  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  ever 
indivisible,  yet  all  forgiveness  belongs  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
birth  belongs  to  Christ  alone.' 

Or,  as  on  the  Epiphany  : — ^ 

'  Baptism  washes  us  from  all  sins  :  housel  hallows  us : 
true  penance  heals  our  misdeeds.' 

Passing  from  these  to  the  often-quoted  sermon  for  '  the 
Easterday  sacrifice,'  we  get  a  still  plainer  clue  to  their 
meaning  in  a  passage  that  should  have  been  detached  from 
its  place  near  the  end  and  made  to  serve  for  a  general 
introduction  to  the  whole  : — 

'  We  would  have  long  since  treated  of  the  lamb  which 
the  old  Israel  offered  at  their  Eastertide,  but  we  would  first 
relate  to  you  concerning  this  mystery  and  afterwards  how  it 
is  to  be  eaten.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Israel  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  raw  flesh,  though  God  commanded  them  not  to 
eat  it  raw  nor  sodden  with  water,  but  roasted  at  the  fire. 
He   will   partake  of   God's  body  raw  who  without  reason 

*  Thorpe,  i.  55.  «  lb.  26C-7.  »  lb.  500-1.  *  lb.  ii.  49. 
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weens  that  He  was  a  simple  man  like  unto  us  and  not  God. 
And  he  who,  according  to  human  wisdom,  will  inquire  into 
the  mystery  of  Christ's  Incarnation  does  as  though  he 
seethed  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  in  water,  for  water  in  this 
place  betokens  human  knowledge.  But  we  are  to  know 
that  all  the  inyster'ies  of  ChrisVs  humanity  were  ordained 
through  the  might  of  the  Holy  Grhost.  Hence  ^  eat  we  His 
body  roasted  at  the  fire,  because  the  Holy  Grhost  came  in 
form  of  fire  to  the  Apostles  in  various  tongues.' 

This  comes  to  us  direct  from  the  Fathers,  particularly 
S.  Graudentius  and  S.  Grregory,  and  explains  exactly  what 
he  means  in  various  passages  occurring  earlier  in  his 
address,  e.g. : — 

'  The  people  of  Israel  ate  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  at  their 
Eastertide  when  they  were  delivered,  and  we  now  partake 
spiritually  of  Christ's  body  and  drink  His  blood  when  with 
true  belief  we  partake  of  the  holy  housel.  .  .  . 

'  Certain  men  have  often  inquired,  and  yet  frequently 
inquire,  how  the  bread  which  is  prepared  from  corn  and 
baked  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  can  be  changed  to  Christ's 
body,  or  the  wine  which  is  wrung  from  many  berries  can  by 
any  blessing  be  changed  to  the  Lord's  blood.  .  .  . 

'  Without  they  appear  bread  and  wine,  both  in  aspect 
and  in  taste,  but  they  are  truly,  after  the  hallowing,  Christ's 
body  and  His  blood  through  a  ghostly  mystery.  A  heathen 
child  is  baptised,  but  it  varies  not  its  aspect  without,  though 
it  be  changed  within.  .  .  . 

'  Grreat  is  the  difference  between  the  invisible  might  of 
the  holy  housel  and  the  visible  appearance  of  its  own  nature. 
By  nature  it  is  corruptible  bread  and  corruptible  wine,  and 
is  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Word  truly  Christ's  body  and 
His  blood — not,  however,  bodily,  but  spiritually.  .  .  . 

*  This  mystery  is  a  pledge  and  a  symbol  ....  but  it  is, 
as  we  before  said,  Christ's  body  and  His  blood — not  bodily, 

1  Thorpe,  '  then,'  ib.  281. 
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but  spiritually.     Ye  are  not  to  inquire  how  it  is  done,  but 
to  hold  it  in  your  belief  that  it  is  so  done.'  ^ 

This  is  his  honest  refrain  all  through.  Now  and  then  he 
cannot  avoid  arguing  as  a  controversialist,  but  in  general  his 
expressions  are  strictly  drawn  from  the  Fathers,  and  where 
we  might  expect  he  would  quote  the  Canon  he  quotes  Scrip- 
ture. The  bread  and  wine  by  being  hallowed  become  what 
Christ  declared  them  to  be,  the  Holy  Ghost  at  every  cele- 
bration giving  effect  to  His  words.  For  '  all  the  mysteries 
of  Christ's  humanity  were  ordained  through  the  might  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  sacrament  of  the  altar,  no  less  than 
that  of  the  font,  has  an  outward  as  well  as  an  inward  part, 
so  that  we  may  speak  of  it  in  two  different  senses  with 
perfect  truth  and  call  it  by  names  applicable  to  what  is  seen 
or  to  what  is  unseen.  In  all  this  ^Ifric  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  Amalarius  (as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter^ 
whom  he  nevertheless  calls  'a  wise  doctor '  in  his  homily 
for  Septuagesima  Sunday,^  and  speaks  with  approval  of  his 
'  book  on  ecclesiastical  customs  and  services  of  yearly  re- 
currence.' But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  in  distinct  accord 
with  his  native  traditions  ;  for  among  the  extracts  given  by 
Martene  from  the  two  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  Pontificals  that 
have  come  down  to  us  we  read,  in  a  MS.  dated  a.d.  800  by 
him,  of  that  of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  a  prayer  for 
consecrating  the  altar  after  dressing  it,  to  this  effect : — 

'  Let  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  0  Lord  om^  God,  we  beseech  Thee, 
descend  on  this  altar,  that  He  may  sanctify  the  oblations  of 
Thy  people,  and  worthily  cleanse  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
partakers  of  them.' 

In  a  longer  prayer  for  commencing  its  consecration  we 
read : — 

'  May  the  libations  (of  the  chalice)  on  these  tables  be 
acceptable  to  Thee,  may  they  be  well-pleasing,  and  always 
replete  with  the  dew  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  .  .  .' 

'  lb,  pp.  267-77.     The  Catechism      sentence  word  for  word  here  quoted 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  quoted  in       from  him. 
a  note  further  on,  repeats  the  last  «  15^  n  85. 
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In  another  prayer  preceding  its  consecration  : — 
'  0  Holy  Lord,  Almighty  Father,  Eternal  Grod,  mercifully 
and  favourably  deign  to  hear  our  humble  prayers,  and  look 
down  on  the  holocaust  of  these  altars  :  that,  not  being  con- 
summated by  visible  fire,  but  by  the  pouring  out  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  it  may  ascend  a  sweet-smelling  odour,  and 
become  a  Eucharist  of  healing  to  all  worthy  partakers  of 
the  same,  to  their  eternal  salvation.' 

For  consecrating  the  corporal,  the  consecrator  says :  — 
'  Look  down,  0  Grod,  who  desirest  that  we  should  imitate 
the  devotion  of  those  who  serve  Thee  worthily :  and  bless 
this  corporal  and  these  linen  cloths  set  apart  to  the  uses  of 
Thy  service :  sanctify,  purify,  consecrate  them,  with  the 
power  of  Thy  heavenly  benediction :  and  may  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  descend  on  them  that  He  may  bless  the  oblations  of 
Thy  people :  and  graciously  perfect  the  hearts  and  bodies  of 
the  receivers  of  them.'  ^ 

As  Mr.  Maskell  points  out,  this  Pontifical  has  only  been 
edited  in  part  by  Martene,  so  that  we  cannot  be  certain  what 
Canon  it  contained.  If  its  Canon  was  the  so-called  Grregorian, 
these  extracts  plainly  testify  to  a  disused  Canon  of  older  date, 
where  the  epiklesis,  or  invocation,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  occu- 
pied the  place  and  fulfilled  the  purpose  assigned  to  it  in  the 
primitive  Church. 

The  other  Pontifical,  also  dated  a.d.  800  by  Martene — 
that  is,  900  years  old  in  1700,  when  his  work  was  published, 
which  Mr.  Soames,  whose  translation  of  a  part  of  it  will  be 
used  presently,  mistakes  for  a.d.  900 — certainly  contains 
interpolations,  the  chief  of  which  is  printed  in  capitals  by 
Martene.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  makes  up  amply  for 
them  by  retaining  the  old  form  intact  for  consecrating  both 
the  paten  and  chalice ;  which  we  are  left  to  guess  in  the 


'  Martene,  De  Ant.  Hit.  ii.   13,  ''lb.   p.   263.     It    occurs   at   the 

Ord.  ii.  Most  of  them  are  likewise  end    of    the    fourth    form   of    the 

given  by  Mr.  Maskell,  Monwn.  Hit.  '  bencdictio  tabulcCy  4tQ  ed. 
EcgI.  Angl.  i.  150-1  ur  162  et  seq^. 
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MS.  of  the  other  Pontifical,  unless  it  is  Martene  to  whom  we 
owe  the  *  &c.'  ^  This  MS.  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  of 
Jumieges  in  Normandy  when  Martene  discovered  it,  possibly 
where  it  was  written.  '  In  this  venerable  formulary,'  says 
Mr.  Soames,  '  the  bishop  says  in  consecrating  the  paten  : — 

'  "  God  who,  after  the  typical  passover,  and  the  lamb's  flesh 
eaten,  deignedst  to  take  bread  out  of  a  dish,  as  a  rejoresentct- 
tion  of  Thine  oiun  body,^  and  distribute  to  the  disciples,  we 
pray  Thee,  with  earnest  devotion,  that  whoever  may  partake 
with  his  mouth  out  of  this  paten  of  consecrated  bread  ^  may 
with  his  heart  desire,  and  take  Thee,  the  living  and  true 
bread  .  .  ."  Over  the  chalice  the  bishop  says :  '^'  May  whoever 
shall  taste  out  of  this  chalice  with  pure  heart  the  Tnystical 
commemoration  of  Thy  blood  ^  obtain  from  Thee  the  most 
merciful  pardon  of  all  his  sins,  and  eternal  joys."  '^ 

By  these  authoritative  documents  of  his  Church,  every 
word  quoted  from  ^Elfric  on  this  subject  is  covered ;  and  these 
documents  themselves  are  covered  by  corresponding  expres- 
sions in  the  Fathers,  and  in  the  liturgies  of  the  primitive 
Church,  which  they  merely  reproduce.  Putting  aside  the 
legendary  matter  contained  in  them,  but  mainly  due  to  his 
age,  the  homilies  of  ^Ifric  may  still  edify  the  English  reader 
by  their  simple  language,  straightforward  character,  and 
devout  tone ;  rendering  them  almost  fit  for  present  use  in  a 
village  church,  and  placing  them  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
vapid  sentiment  and  tm^gid  style  of  the  pseudonymous 
literature  that,  afi'ecting  to  be  the  newly-discovered  remains 
of  the  most  standard  of  the  Fathers,  was  stealthily  super 
seding  their  teaching,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  error  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  broadcast  in  the  West.  Works  of 
this  description  were  soon  after  his  time  brought  over  in 

'  lb,  258.  ipse  et  j^ojyidus  comnmnicare  clebe- 

^  'In  proprii  comparatione    cor-  iant,  kc'  —  Vit.  S.  Dionyni,c.  29. 

poris.'  •*  '  Mysticam   sanguinis   Tui   me- 

'  '  Panem      sacratum.'     Hilduin,  moriam.' 

AVjbot    of   S.  Denys    in   the   ninth  '  Anf/lo-Saxon  Ch.,  p.  219 ;  comp. 

century,  to  the  same  effect :  '  Hora,  Martene,  ib.  Ord.  iii.  p.  265-6. 

q\xix/run</ebatur  jjanis  sanctus  (pio 
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abundance  by  foreigners,  introduced  in  the  next  generation 
into  English  sees,  and  determined,  in  common  with  the 
Lotharingian  Ijeofric  and  his  compatriots,  on  assimilating 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  to  that  of  the  Churches  across  the 
Channel.'  The  homilies  of  /Elfric  in  this  way  were  speedily 
forgotten,  when  the  Italian  Lanfranc  became  head  of  the 
English  episcopate,  famous  as  Prior  of  Bee,  years  before,  for 
his  writings  against  Berengarius  ;  which  S.  Anselm,  had  he 
been  heard,  would  fain  have  reconciled  with  the  Fathers  and 
with  common  sense.  But  it  was  by  that  time  too  late  to 
ask  men  to  be  reasonable.  The  mischief  had  been  slowly 
but  surely  done,  and  was  past  recal.  Spurious  and  genuine 
works  lay  heaped  together  in  one  confused  mass,  each  ex- 
ercising co-ordinate  sway;  or,  where  it  was  possible,  the 
genuine  made,  by  means  of  interpolations  or  additions,  to 
accord  with  the  spiurious.  By  dint  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  Latin  Missals  and  P  ontificals  everywhere,  from 
the  ninth  century  downwards,  to  suit  the  latest  revision  of 
the  Koman  Canon,  which  was  sooner  or  later  substituted  in 
all  Western  Churches  for  their  own,  all  vestiges  of  the  primi- 
tive epiklesis  were  gradually  swept  away,  till  at  length  it 
became  clean  forgotten.  Nor  was  any  tradition  of  it  pre- 
served from  henceforth,  but  in  scattered  fragments  of  a  few 
public  Office-books,  too  decayed  to  serve  for  palimpsests ;  or 
among  the  private  devotions  drawn  up  for  celebrants  by  some 
learned  divine  conversant  with  the  genuine  works  of  the 
Fathers,  and  attached  to  their  teaching. 

Thus,  among  the  prayers  compiled  for  use  before  cele- 
brating by  S.  Anselm,  the  twenty-ninth  begins  in  these 
words : — 

'  Most  high  priest  and  true  Pontiff,  who  didst  offer  Thy- 
self on  the  altar  of  the  cross  to  Grod  the  Father,  a  pure  and 
immaculate  victim  for  us  miserable  sinners,  and  who  didst 
give  to  us  Thy  flesh  to  eat  and  Thy  blood  to  drink :  and 
hast  vested  that  mystery  in  the  poiver  of  Thy  S][)irit^  saying, 

*  Warren,  Tntrod.  p.  xxiv.-xxv. 

T  2 
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"  This  do  y6,  as  often  as  ye  shall   do  it,  in  My  remem- 
brance .  .  .'" 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  prayer  he  adds  : — 

*  I  beseech  Thee,  grant  of  Thy  clemency,  0  God,  that 
the  fulness  of  Thy  benediction  and  the  sanctification  of  Thy 
divinity  may  descend  thereon :  0  Lord,  may  that  invisible 
and  incomprehensible  majesty  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  likewise 
descend  thereon,  as  He  descended  on  the  sacrifices  of  our 
forefathers  in  olden  time :  may  He  both  make  our  oblations 
Thy  body  and  blood,  and  enable  me,  unworthy  priest  that  I 
am,  to  celebrate  so  great  a  mystery  with  all  becoming 
devotion  and  purity  of  heart.'  .  .  .^ 

This  last  part  is  borrowed  from  a  prayer  attributed  to 
S.  Ambrose,  and  culled  by  him,  in  all  probability,  from  the 
liturgy  bearing  his  name,  though  it  was  really  that  of  his 
Church.  It  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  teaching  of  this 
prayer  that  S.  Anselm  tells  Waleran,  Bishop  of  Newburgh, 
who  consulted  him  on  the  merits  of  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread:  that  when  'we' — the  Latins — 'celebrate  with  un- 
leavened bread,  it  is  not  that  we  consider  unleavened  bread 
in  any  way  typical  of  Christ:  but  that  we  use  bread  in 
celebrating,  as  He  did  Himself,  that  it  may  be  made,  by  the 
power  of  God  working  on  it,  His  body.'  ^ 

Stronger  language  than  this  is  never  employed  by  him 
in  any  prayer,  however  fervent,  or  in  any  dogmatic  piece 
known  to  be  his,  on  this  subject.  In  his  twenty-seventh 
prayer : — 

'  Up,  my  soul,'  he  says  :  '  prepare  the  guest-chamber  of 
thy  heart  to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  Creator.  .  .  . 
Inspect  all  the  senses  of  thy  body  with  diligence:  with 
diligence  pass  them  gathered  together  in  review  before  thee : 
and  cast  out  everything  thou  findest  in  them  tainted  or  im- 
pure. .  .  .  Then,  all  things  appertaining  to  the  consecration 
itself  of  this  august  mystery  performed  .  .  .  whilst  thou 
boldest  in  thy  hands  the  body  and  blood  of  Thy  Redeemer, 

'  Oj).  p.  2G7-8,  ed.  Ben.,  2nd  ed.  1721.  «  ib,  p.  135. 
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entreat  Him  of  His  infinite  mercy  to  forgive  thy  sins,  and 
prevent  thy  returning  to  them  ever  again  .  ,  .  believing  of 
the  body  which  thou  thus  boldest,  that  it  is  truly  that  body 
which  was  born  of  a  virgin,  was  crucified,  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  rose  the  third  day  from  the  grave,  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.' 

In  prayer  twenty-eight  his  words  are :  '  This  mystery  of 
Thy  body  and  blood.'  In  prayer  thirty-two:  *This  sacra- 
ment  of  Thy  precious  blood  and  holy  flesh.' 

We  may  pass  from  these  devout  utterances  to  the  two 
pieces  dealing  with  this  subject,  brought  to  light  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  Epistles  by  their  latest  Benedictine 
editor. 

The  first  of  them  is  a  letter,  like  the  rest,  in  his  unmis- 
takable style.  But  it  exhibits  initials  only,  not  names,  in 
the  heading  prefixed  to  it. 

'  Domino  Gr.  Abbati,  olim  carissimo  filio :  nunc,  Deo  pro- 
pitio,  venerabili  Patri :  frater  A.' ' 

Yet  the  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  this  reserve 
seems  unexceptionable.  There  was  a  monk  named  Gislebert 
who  had  studied  at  Bee  under  S.  Anselm,  as  prior ;  and 
became  Abbot  of  Westminster  either  just  before  S.  Anselm 
ceased  to  be  prior,  or  just  after  he  likewise  took  the  title  of 
abbot.  S.  Anselm  had  sent  him  over  into  England  on  some 
business  with  Lanfranc,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : 
and  Lanfranc  detained  him  for  Westminster  Abbey,  then 
in  want  of  an  abbot.  It  so  happens  that  a  letter  from  S. 
Anselm  to  him  has  been  preserved,  congratulating  him  on 
his  elevation,  where  both  names  appear  in  the  heading, 
which  in  other  respects  is  identic  in  style  with  that  of  the 
letter  exhibiting  the  initials  only,  not  the  names.^  The 
headings  alone  might  be  taken  to  prove  the  correspondents 
were  the  same ;    but  for  the  initials  in   one  case,  and  the 

•  Up.  lib.  iv,  106.  flifl  :    vvnc,    Dn    gratia,  roahbati 

2  EjK   lib.  ii.   16:  <  Suo   dilectis-       Gisleherto,  frater  Amelinus.''   , 
simo,    olim,   Divind     di8j.iositio?ie, 
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names  in  the  other,  a  further  reason  may  well  be  sought. 
One,  then,  is  a  letter  of  congratulations,  which  S.  Anselm 
would  be  desirous  that  his  old  master  the  Archbishop  should 
see,  to  prove  that  he  was  pleased  at  the  appointment,  though 
he  regretted  the  loss  of  his  envoy.  The  other  letter  referred 
to  a  subject  on  which  he  could  not  agree  fully  with  his  former 
master ;  and  therefore,  for  fear  it  should  ever  find  its  way  to 
Canterbury,  it  is  addressed  in  a  way  that  would  fail  to  identify 
the  actual  correspondents.  This  is  the  clue  to  the  initials. 
Had  the  learned  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France  read  a  little  more  between  its  lines,  they  could 
never  have  transferred  a  letter  so  remarkable,  and,  construed 
side  by  side  with  his  twenty-seventh  prayer,  so  like  Anselm, 
to  one  whose  main  claim  to  it  lay  in  this :  that  his  own 
name  began  with  an  A,  and  that  of  his  biographer  with 
aG.^ 

There  are  passages  in  it,  certainly,  whose  meaning  is 
obscure :  reading  as  though  they  had  been  tampered  with  or 
ill  transcribed ;  and  the  string  of  authorities  appended  to  it 
may  be  dismissed  at  once,  as  the  clumsy  work  of  a  later  pen. 
But  its  teaching  is  decidedly  that  of  S.  Anselm  from  first  to 
last.  The  title  prefixed  to  it  is  'De  Sacramento  Altaris.' 
Among  the  salient  points  in  it  are  the  following : — 

( 1 )  '  I  believe  that  the  Lord's  most  holy  body,  which  is 
daily  consecrated  on  the  altar  by  the  ministry  of  the  priest, 
is  beyond  any  doubt  His  true  flesh  which  suffered  on  the 
cross,  and  the  true  blood  which  flowed  from  His  side  ;  as  He 
who  is  the  true  testified  when  He  said,  "My  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,"  &c.,  and  again,  in  giving  the  bread  to  His  disciples, 
"  This  is  My  body."  I  know  of  no  other  body  that  was  given 
for  our  salvation  but  this.  .  .  .  They  who  think  that  after 
consecration  it  is  materially  bread,  and  but  figuratively,  and 
not  truly,  the  Lord's  body,  being  both  carnal  and  carnally- 
minded,  act  inconsistently  with  faith  in  no  small  degree ; 
trusting  to  the  eyes  of  their  body  rather  than  to  His  express 
»  Vols.  viii.  165,  and  ix.  439,  adopted  by  Migne,  Pat.  Lent.  clix.  254-5. 
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"words.'  (2)  But  that  the  sacrament  is  called  bread  after 
consecration,  as  well  as  flesh,  I  concede  without  rebuke :  and 
agreeably  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  faith,  as  a  Catholic 
admit  and  approve.  For  that  it  is  called  bread  by  the 
orthodox,  nobody  doubts  who  is  honest  and  wise;  seeing 
that  He  who  is  the  truth  also  says,  '  I  am  the  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven,'  &c.  And  a  sacrament,  too ;  for 
under  those  visible  tokens  which  the  eye  beholds,  a  hidden 
consecration  of  the  flesh  takes  place  by  the  power  of  Grod  : 
so  that  what  it  is  inwardly  by  power,  it  is  believed  to  be 
truly  by  faith.  And  a  figure  no  less,  that  which  is  appre- 
hended mentally  being  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  out- 
wardly seen  and  tasted  another.  Hence,  after  consecration 
of  so  great  a  mystery,  I  so  consider  it  a  real  eucharist  of  the 
Lord's  body,  which  I  receive,  that  I  nevertheless  in  no  sense 
deny  that  it  is  in  a  sacrament  or  figure.  For  if  I  thought  it 
was  not  in  a  sacrament  that  I  devoured  with  my  teeth  the 
Lamb  of  God,  I  should,  in  the  words  of  S.  Augustine,  be 
chargeable  with  a  great  crime.  The  more  fully,  therefore, 
the  sacrament  or  figure,  with  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  the 
Holy  Grhost,  is  contemplated  by  me,  the  greater  edification 
I  derive  from  the  reality. 

*  These  statements  of  mine,  let  me  request  you  dutifully 
to  bear  in  mind,  I  could  confirm  by  innumerable  testimonies 
of  the  holy  Fathers,  but  for  the  dread  I  have,  to  say  the 
truth,  of  the  length  to  which  it  would  extend  my  letter.' 

With  these  words  S.  Anselm  would  naturally  lay  his 
pen  down.  Either  an  officious  scribe,  to  show  his  learning, 
or  a  disciple  wishing  to  place  the  orthodoxy  of  his  master 
beyond  question,  afterwards  did  for  his  letter  the  very  thing 
he  deprecated  doing  himself. 

But  his  own  writmgs  supply  the  best  comment  on  what 
he  has  said  here.  First,  he  lays  down  in  express  terms 
everywhere  that  Christ  is  truly  present  in  His  sacrament 
after  consecration  with  the  same  body  that  was  crucified  for 
nmn.    But,  secondly,  no  passage  can  be  quoted  of  Ms  in 
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which  consecration  is  ascribed  to  the  act  of  the  celebrant  or 
to  any  words  pronounced  by  him.  The  power  of  God — that 
is,  more  specifically,  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Grhost — 
makes  the  sacrament,  according  to  S.  Anselm,  invariably 
what  Christ  meant  it  to  be.  Thirdly,  S.  Anselm  never 
shrinks  from  calling  the  Eucharist  after  consecration  a 
sacrament  or  a  figure.  Fourthly,  never  is  the  word  tran- 
substantiation,  or  its  compounds,  or  its  equivalents,  employed 
in  his  writings.  The  only  places  where  the  word  '  substance ' 
occurs  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  where  bread,  leavened 
or  unleavened,  is  pronounced  substantially  the  same.^  He 
distinctly  lays  down  in  one  place  that  bread  remaining 
materially  bread  is  no  proof  that  after  consecration  Christ  is 
not  truly  present  in  His  sacrament.^ 

In  all  this  S.  Anselm,  in  full  and  loyal  accord  with  the 
Fathers,  notwithstanding  that  all  traces  of  their  epiklesis 
had  been  expunged  from  the  Canon  then  used  in  England, 
as  in  every  Western  Church.  And  on  the  first  point  he  will 
also  be  found  in  full  agreement  with  his  predecessor  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  w^hen  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
writings  of  Lanfranc  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

Meanwhile  the  remaining  piece  claimed  for  S.  Anselm  by 
his  latest  Benedictine  editor,  and  accepted  as  his  by  the 
authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire,  and  printed  as  Ep.  cvii.  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Epistles,  requires  some  notice. 

First,  whatever  its  original  shape  may  have  been,  what 
is  now  given  us  is  a  mere  fragment  with  this  title :  '  Sanctus 
Anselmus  Cantuariensis  archiepiscopus,  de  Corpore  et  San- 
guine Domini.'  If  it  ever,  therefore,  was  a  letter,  the  address 
and  commencement  of  it  are  not  here  given,  and  it  ends 
without  salutation  and  abruptly  so  far  as  the  general 
argument  is  concerned.  Further,  there  is  a  rent  in  the 
context  of  the  sentence  beginning  with  the  words  '  Quare 
autem  corpus  Christi,'  &c.,  showing  that  a  tampering  with 
the  text  commenced  at  that  point  and  was  continued,  almost 
'  De  Az.  et  Ferment,  c.  L  2  Above,  p.  276. 
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uninterruptedly,  to  within  a  few  lines  of  the  end.  Just  this 
one  sentence — '  Non  est  quserendum  quid  fiat  de  corpore  : 
Deus  enim  conficit  sicut  scit ' — may  be  set  down  as  it  stands 
to  S.  Anselm.  All  the  rest  is  interpolation,  and  interpolation 
savoming  of  the  Lanfrancian  school,  just  as  the  appendix  to 
the  foregoing  piece  may  have  been  the  addition  of  a  disciple. 
Both  pieces,  as  they  stand,  cannot  well  have  been  penned  by 
the  same  person ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  first  part 
or  concluding  lines  of  the  second  that  is  not  in  full  accord 
with  the  first  piece.  Witness  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
second : — 

*  Because  we  sin  daily  ....  therefore  Christ  is  immo- 
lated in  a  mystical  sense  daily  for  us.  Within  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  sacrament  (inysterio)  of  His  body,  neither 
less  is  received  from  a  bad  nor  more  from  a  good  celebrant ; 
for  consecration  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  merits  of  the 
consecrator,  but  is  effected  by  the  word  of  the  Creator  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  if  it  depended  on  the 
merit  of  the  celebrant,  it  would  not  appertain  to  Christ. 
But  now,  as  it  is  He  who  baptises,  so  it  is  He  who,  through 
the  Holy  Grhost,  causes  this  bread  to  be  tranfused  into  His 
flesh  and  this  wine  into  His  blood.' 

He  merely  repeats  here  language  which  had  once  been 
universal,  but  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  Holy  Grhost 
found  expression  no  longer  in  any  Western  Church  nor  in  the 
teaching  of  the  West  either,  after  S.  Anselm.  Peter  Lom- 
bard quotes  this  passage  word  for  word,  except  just  at  the 
end,  as  from  a  work  bearing  the  same  title  by  S.  Augustine ; 
but  it  is  in  quitting  the  subject  and  in  reference  to  conse- 
cration by  heretics  and  evil-livers,  not  as  having  any  direct 
bearing  on  the  Eeal  Presence,  which  had  already  been 
discussed  by  him  on  another  hypothesis  and  confirmed  by 
spurious  authorities  at  great  length.^ 

Mr.  Maskell,  in  an  additional  note  to  the  Uses  of  Sarum 
and  Bangor,  York  and  Hereford,  says  :—  ^ 

^  Sentent.  IV.  dist.  xiii.  2  §  j^.  p.  201. 
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*  The  following  prayers  are  taken  from  a  MS.  Missal 
in  my  possession  of  the  thirteenth  centmy.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  some  English  Benedictine  monastery.  The 
prayers  are  very  remarkable,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  them  in  any  other  Missal.  They  are  placed  immediately 
before  the  Prefaces,  after  the  ordinary.' 

In  the  last  of  them  we  have  probably  the  latest  extant 
relic  of  primitive  tradition  on  this  point : — 

'  Over  the  host  placed  on  the  chalice}  Accept,  Holy 
Lord,  Almighty  Father,  Eternal  Grod,  this  sacrificial  oblation 
which  I,  unworthy  sinner,  offer  humbly  to  Thee,  the  living 
and  true  G-od,  and  deign  to  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
heaven,  who,  by  His  commixture  with  it,  may  sanctify  this 
offering  of  our  hands  to  Thee.' 

Mr.  Maskell  includes  this  prayer  among  those  which  he 
says  he  cannot  remember  having  seen  '  in  any  other  Missal.^ 
Had  he,  then,  so  soon  forgotten  some  that  he  had  placed  with 
his  own  hand  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Roman  not  very 
many  pages  back,  but  having  nothing  opposite  to  them  in 
the  Roman,  where  the  celebrant  prays  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Grhost  that  he  may  be  able  to  celebrate  worthily  ^  and 
that  he  may  enter  on  his  task  with  clean  hands,^  where  the 
assistants  pray  that  the  Holy  Grhost  may  illumine  both  his 
heart  and  lips,"^  and  where  he  prays  finally  that  he  may  so 
communicate  as  to  receive  remission  of  his  sins  and  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Grhost  ?  ^ — all  relics  of  the  primitive  Canon, 
where  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  elements  was 
invoked,  as  luell  as  His  action  in  the  hearts  of  the  celebrant 
and  communicants,  and,  therefore,  finding  no  counterparts 
in  the  Roman  because  foreign  to  the  Roman  Canon  then  in 

'  Martene,  Be  Ant.  Eccl.  Hit.  i.  qu5,ni  plurimis  advertimus.' — v.  pp. 

c.    4,    art.   6,    §    16:    '  Unum   est  391,   458,    571,  575,  596,   601,  609, 

quod     hie      observare       debemus  :  616,  620,  625. 

calicem  scilicet  un^  cum  pane  simul  ^  jb  p.  g. 

unica   oratione  oblatum ;    id    quod  ^  Pp.  64-5. 

non    solilra    in   citatis    Missalibus,  *  P.  68. 

sed     insuper     in     Antissiodorensi,  *  Pp.  114  and  118. 
Catalaunensi,  Lugdunensi,   aliisque 
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use,  as  Mr.  Maskell  had  excellently  said  himself  still  further 
back  : — 

'  The  direct  prayers  in  the  primitive  forms  had  the  sure 
and  good  effect  of  keeping  up  in  the  minds  both  of  priest 
and  people  a  remembrance  of  the  solemn  truths  which  were 
expressed  in  them.  Plainly  to  pray  for  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  bread  and  wine  and  in  plain  words 
to  offer  up  the  sacrifice  could  not  but  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  faith.  Practice  and  belief  would  go  hand  in 
hand.'  1 

Accordingly,  before  closing  this  chapter,  I  desire  io 
particularise  two  facts  in  advance  for  special  notice,  which 
anybody  who  will  may  verify  for  himself  in  the  chapter  which 
follows,  the  more  easily  from  having  had  his  attention  bespoke 
for  them  now. 

The  first  of  them  is  that  the  gradual  disuse  by  the  Latin 
Churches  of  the  primitive  epiklesis,  or  prayer  for  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  their  communion  offices  or  liturgies, 
caused  by  their  gradual  adoption  of  the  so-called  Gregorian 
Canon,  from  which  all  traces  of  it  had  been  expunged,  exactly 
synchronises  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  carnal  ideas  and 
expressions  in  their  teaching  on  the  Eucharist,  derived  in 
the  first  instance  from  spurious  documents,  but  emphatically 
disclaimed  in  all  the  genuine  writings  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Fathers  and  in  all  the  primitive  liturgies  commented 
on  or  used  by  them. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  word  '  spiritual,'  bereft  of  the 
natural  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  this  prayer,  which 
was  its  correlative,  came  to  be  expunged  too ;  then,  from 
having  been  expunged,  to  be  considered  of  ambiguous 
meaning  in  the  West ;  at  last  to  be  discredited,  as  though 
equivalent  to  what  was  unTesil,  or  only  typical  or  figurative. 
Hence  they  who  talked  of  our  Lord  being  spiritually  present 
in  the  Eucharist  after  consecration  of  the  elements  began 
to  be  suspected  of  heterodoxy,  being  supposed  to  deny  that 

'  Pref.  p.  cxvii. 
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He  was  really  present,  unless  they  would  add  corporally, 

bodily,   substantially,  materially,  locally,  present  with   His 

flesh  and  blood  on  the  altar — just  as  when  He  walked  about 

on  earth — expressions  unknown  to  the  Fathers,  disallowed 

by  iElfric,  and  avoided  by  S.  Anselm  as  such.     Fortunately, 

no  such  expressions  ever  found  their  way  into  the  liturgies 

of   any  country,  nor   the  doctrine  of  '  a  carnal  presence ' 

into  the  formal  teaching  of  any  Church.  ^     Still  in  no  part  of 

the  so-called  Gregorian  Mass  is  the  epithet  spiritual  to  be 

found  in  any  connection,  nor  in  the  modern  Roman  either, 

both  presenting  in  this  respect  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 

Clementine  liturgy — too  marked  from  one  point  of  view  to 

have  been  fortuitous,  and  from  another  for  S.  Grregory  to 

have  been  a  party  to   it  in   any  way.     The   special   Post- 

Gommunions  and  Secreta  for  holidays,  in  which  alone  this 

epithet  may  still  be  seen  in  the  so-called  Grregorian,  and  is 

still  applied  in  the  modern  Eoman — as  hostia  spiritalis, 

cibus  (or  alimonia)  spiritalis,  sacrificia  spiritalia,  sanctifi- 

catio  spiritalis— are  simply  relies  of  the  old  rite  preserved  in 

the  fragmentary  survivals  of  the  Grelasian  and  the  Leonine. 

Except  on  such  occasions,  the  only  places  where  the  Holy 

Ghost  is  so  much  as  named  in  the  so-called  Gregorian  are 

the   doxologies   and   the  Creed.     The  .modern  Roman   has 

improved  on  this  so  far  that,  instead  of  commencing  at  once 

with  the  Introit,  the  celebrant  professes  that  he  enters  upon 

his  appointed  task  '  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Son  and 

Holy  Ghost,'  and  pledges  himself  personally  to  it  in  the  word 

'  Amen.'     Would  it  might  prove  the  first  step  of  a  palinode  ! 

*  Even    the     Council    of     Trent  xxii.  c.  2  and  1.  And  its  Catechism  : 

teaches  that  'in  the  Divine  sacriHce  '  Illud  sjepissime  in  Sanctis  Patribus 

which   is   celebrated   in   the    Mass,  repetitum  fideles  admonendi  sunt, 

Christ  is  contained  and  immolated  ne  curiosius  inquirant  quo  pacto  ea 

in  a7i  vnbloody  manner,  who   once  mutatio    tieri    possit.       Nee   enim 

offered  Himself  in  a  bloody  manner  percipi  a  nobis  potest :  nee  in  natu- 

on  the  altar  of  the  cross  ' ;  and  calls  ralibus     mutationibus,  aut  in   ipsa 

it  '  a  sacrifice,  such  as  the  nature  of  rerum  creatione  ejus  rei  exemplum 

man  requires,  whereby  that  bloody  aliquod  habemus.     Verum,  quid  hoc 

sacrifice  might  be  represented,  and  sit,  fide  cognoscendum  est ;  quomodo 

the   memory  thereof  remain  even  fit,   curiosius   non  inquirendum.'  — 

unto  the  end  of  the  world.'— &'5«.  Part  II.  iv.  §  41. 
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Though  it  may  seem  a  mere  trifle  that  we  shall  have  to 
grapple  with  henceforth — the  actual  place  given  by  S.  Gregory 
to  a  single  prayer,  preserved  as  recast  by  him  in  the  Canon 
now  used — it  is  in  reality  the  key  of  the  position.  More- 
over, being  the  coping-stone,  the  colophon,  of  a  colossal 
work  in  the  history  of  the  world  variously  carried  out  during 
the  ninth  century,  pregnant  with  consequences  on  the 
whole  for  good — yet  good,  in  no  small  number  of  cases, 
brought  out  of  evil — the  work  of  welding  all  the  hetero- 
geneous, but  hopelessly  scattered  or  intermixed  immigrants 
in  the  west  of  Europe,  most  of  them  already  Christianised, 
into  formal  corporate,  social  and  political  union  under  one 
head :  it  can  no  more  be  dissociated  from  that  work  than  a 
part  from  the  whole.  Hence,  too,  not  only  must  the 
process  by  which  that  work  was  accomplished  be  scrutinised 
in  detail,  but  its  final  outcome  must  be  studied  by  the  light 
of  each  of  its  component  parts  belonging  to  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  given  a  name  that  will  suit  them  all.  So  far, 
then,  as  ecclesiastical  matters  were  comprised  in  this  work, 
its  outcome,  whether  intended  or  not,  was  plainly  the 
Grallicanising  of  the  whole  Western  Church. 

It  was  well  doubted  by  one  cut  off  too  prematurely  to 
make  good  his  words,  whether  the  eighth  or  tenth  centuries 
filled  as  important  a  position  as  the  ninth  alone.  For  '  the 
system  which  Charlemagne  established  in  the  Church  as 
well  as  in  the  empire,  had  no  fair  room  for  displaying  its 
real  nature,  and  for  the  development  of  its  legitimate 
results,  while  the  strong  arm  and  masterly  genius  of  'its 
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founder  were  at  hand  to  check  or  direct  its  progress.'  *  Of 
all  the  great  personages  in  history,  Charlemagne  probably 
was  second  to  none  in  promoting  learning  and  good  govern- 
ment according  to  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  he  did  a 
vast  deal  for  religion  too,  though  it  was  for  the  religion  of 
his  own  times :  taught  and  administered  as  he  thought  fit 
to  direct.  In  both  doctrine  and  discipline  he  claimed  to  be 
the  final  appeal ;  he  would  hear  arguments,  and  consult 
authorities,  but  in  pronouncing  his  decision  he  would  brook 
no  control.  That  he  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  Euroj)e 
both  ecclesiastically  and  politically,  when  he  caused  himself 
to  be  solemnly  crowned  on  Christmas  Eve,  a.d.  800,  at  Eome 
by  Pope  Leo  III.,  is  a  plain  historical  fact.  But  he  left  many 
details  unfinished  or  unattempted  in  his  own  lifetime  to  be 
filled  in  at  intervals  by  his  successors.  He  never  lived  to 
see  the  interpolated  Creed  of  Spain,  patronised  by  himself, 
adopted  by  Eome ;  though,  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  Eome  to 
it,  he  professed  his  willingness  to  introduce  first  the  Eoman 
Chant,  and  then  the  Eoman  Mass,  or  at  least  Canon,  through- 
out his  dominions.  As  he  was  always  blowing  hot  and  cold 
on  this  point,  ritual  got  into  such  tangles  that  scarcely  two 
dioceses  at  last  had  the  same,  and  many  were  the  versions 
of  the  so-called  Grregorian  at  one  time  north  of  the  Alps. 
When  and  under  what  circumstances  its  final  revision  was 
effected,  we  may  be  able  to  discover.  Yet  the  same  mystery 
may  be  said  to  brood  over  its  authorship  of  that  revision,  as 
over  that  of  the  False  Decretals,  and  over  its  adoption  by 
Eome,  as  over  the  acceptance  of  the  Creed  of  Eeccared  and 
Charlemagne  by  the  Popes, 

Grlimpses  of  the  struggle — for  a  struggle  there  was  in 
each  case — present  themselves  in  sufficient  clearness  here  and 
there,  to  wan-ant  conclusions  based  upon  authentic  history. 
Those  glimpses  have  been  kept  out  of  sight,  or  at  least  in 
the  background,  hitherto. 

The  second  Nicene  Council  was  held,  as  everybody  knows, 
'  Life  and  Times  of  ITincmar,  by  Rev.  James  Pricbard.     Oxford,  1849. 
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A.D.  789,  and  foremost  in  formulating  its  decrees,  and  first 
in  subscribing  to  them,  were  two  legates  from  Kome ;  and 
foremost  in  accepting  them  was  the  reigning  Pope,  Adrian  I., 
by  whom  they  were  subsequently  defended  in  a  long  letter 
on  being  attacked  by  Charlemagne.  When  *  the  Capitulary 
directed  against  this  synod,'  as  the  Pope  calls  it,^  was  received 
by  him,  we  are  not  told,  but  it  was  exhibited  seven  years 
afterwards  in  four  books,  since  called  the  Caroline  Books,  to 
the  Council  of  Frankfort,  where  the  rejection  of  the  second 
Nicene  Council  was  formally  decreed ;  and  that,  not  more 
for  the  resolute  stand  made  by  it  against  the  Iconoclasts, 
than  for  its  persistent  adhesion  to  the  Nicene-Constantino- 
politan  Creed  without  any  change. 

During  the  seven  years  which  intervened  between  the 
two  synods,  concurrent  efforts  were  made  by  Charlemagne 
to  conciliate  the  Pope  by  affecting  to  press  the  adoption  of 
Koman  usages  on  all  Churches  within  his  dominions  on  one 
hand;  on  the  other,  to  get  the  interpolated  Creed  adopted 
throughout  the  West  by  pressing  its  adoption  in  good  earnest 
upon  the  Pope.  The  long  and  laboured  apology  made  for  it 
at  the  Synod  of  Friuli,  a.d.  791,  summoned  at  his  instance 
by  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Aquileia,  Paulinus,  and  of  all 
his  theologians  the  most  distinguished,  was  intended  to 
prove  that  its  interpolated  clause — Filioque — was  not  only 
consistent  with  orthodoxy,  but  with  the  precedent  set  by 
the  Constantinopolitan  Fathers  themselves  in  what  they 
added  to  the  Nicene  formula,  though  Paulinus  was  unable 
to  show  equal  authority  for  the  clause  patronised  by  his 
master:  and  this  was  just  the  point  which  the  oath  then 
taken  by  the  Popes,  preliminary  to  their  consecration,  bound 
them  to  regard  most.  Charlemagne,  to  whom  the  oath 
taken  by  them  could  have  been  no  secret,  was  meanwhile 
busy  with  his  acknowledgments  of  the  pre-eminent  claims 
of  the  Eoman  See,  and  the  measures  to  be  carried  out  by 
him  for  his  exaltation.  It  was  better,  he  thought,  to  have 
two  strings  to  his  bow  than  one.     Cardinal  Bona  was  able, 
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therefore,  to  refer  his  readers  to  a  glowing  chapter  on  the 
privileges  inherited  by  the  Church  of  Eome  from  her  founder 
S.  Peter,  iri  the  books  written  against  the  second  Nicene 
Council,'  and  hence,  by  implication,  against  the  living  head 
of  the  Koman  Church  who  confirmed  it,  where  conclusive 
proof — according  to  the  Cardinal,  overlooking  this  incon- 
venient fact — will  be  found  that  *  ancient  rites  were 
abolished  in  the  Churches  of  France  by  command  of  the 
most  pious  kings,  Pepin  and  Charles,  and  Eoman  introduced 
in  their  stead  about  900  years  from  his  own  time.'  ^ 

But  when  we  come  to  peruse  this  chapter,  we  are 
reminded,  in  spite  of  our  utmost  desire  to  be  serious,  of  the 
mountain  and  the  mouse.  Nothing  can  be  more  over- 
flowing than  its  commencement :  but  the  actual  statement 
which  is  reached  at  last  amounts  to  this — that  the  Churches 
in  the  dominions  of  the  writer  which  had  hitherto  declined 
accepting  the  Eoman  tradition  in  chanting  the  psalms,  had 
in  most  cases  given  way,  and  were  then  striving  to  perfect 
themselves  in  it  with  praiseworthy  zeal. 

It  is  true  that  Pertz  has  placed  among  the  Capitularies 
of  Aix,  A.D.  802,  the  following  questions  to  be  asked  of 
presbyters  before  their  ordination :  '  4.  Are  you  well  acquainted 
with,  and  understand  your  Mass,  according  to  the  Eoman 
order  ? ' 

And  *  7.  Are  you  well  able  to  chant  the  Divine  Office 
according  to  the  Eoman  rite  on  the  appointed  festivals  ? ' 

And  again,  amongst  the  things  which  all  ecclesiastics 
have  to  learn : — 

'  4.  The  Book  of  the  Sacraments  perfectly ;  both  as 
regards  the  Canon  and  the  special  Masses  where  changes 
have  to  be  made.'^ 

But  these  regulations  are  not  quoted  by  the  Cardinal ; 

nor  are  they  found  in  the  older  collections.     It  may  be  said 

of  them  all  that,  if  dated  rightly,  they  were  not  issued  till 

after  the  coronation  ;  of  the  first  two  likewise  that  the  terms 

'  Lib.  Carol  i.  6.  «  Her.  Liturg.  i.  12,  1.  »  Legum,  i.  107. 
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*  Missa'  and '  Officium  Diviniim '  may  there  be  synonymous,  and 
only  refer,  therefore,  to  the  chanting  of  the  psalms  and  anti- 
phons  in  the  daily  office,  while  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
it  was  either  the  Roman  Canon  or  Sacramentary  with  which  the 
third  deals.  The  only  Sacramentary  mentioned  by  Amalarius 
was  that  of  his  own  Church  of  Metz.  The  371st  Capitulary, 
to  which  Bona  must  refer  (not  the  219th),  of  the  fifth  book 
stands  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  Benedict  the 
Levite,  from  whose  collection  it  is  taken  ;  and  this  provides 
merely  that  presbyters  shall  use  sandals  when  they  celebrate 
Mass,  as  the  Roman  Ordo  prescribes.  The  genuine  Con- 
stitutions of  A.D.  788  '  and  of  the  year  following  have  re- 
ference to  the  Roman  Chant  alone,  which  Pepin  made  great 
efforts  to  introduce,  and  substitute  for  the  Galilean.^  What 
actually  passed  between  Pepin  and  the  Popes  of  his  day  is 
best  learnt  from  their  own  letters  preserved  in  the  Caroline 
code.  From  one  ^  we  learn  that  he  was  sent  an  Antiphonal 
or  Responsal  by  Paul  I.  From  another,"*  that  he  requested 
the  monks  of  his  brother,  then  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  might 
be  taught  singing  at  Rome  by  a  Roman  named  Simeon,  who 
was  formerly  choir-master  at  Rouen.  Not  a  word  is,  how- 
ever, breathed  on  this  subject  in  the  forty-nine  extant 
epistles  that  passed  between  Adrian  I.  and  Charlemagne, 
strange  to  say ;  although  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  a  fruitful  topic  in  them  all,  especially  the  donation 

I  to  it  of  temporalities  said  to  have  been  made  by  Constantine, 
Pepin,  and  his  successor,  the  reigning  king.  In  the  last 
epistle,  dated  a.d.  791,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Synod  of 
Friuli  met,  and  therefore  perhaps  wanted  for  some  purpose 
connected  with  it,  Adrian  tells  Charlemagne  that,  agreeably 
with  his  request,  he  sends  him  a  Gregorian  Sacramentary. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  in  the  twenty-seventh  chaj^ter  of  the 
second  of  the  Caroline  Books,  it  would  appear  that  its  author 

*  '  De   emendatione   librorum  et  quando  Gallicanum  cantum  tulit,' 

ofRciorum  ecclesiasticorura,'  Baluze,  ^  Up.  xvi.  ed.  Migne. 

Capitiil.  i.  203.  *  Ej).x^xv\.  ib. 

-  Ib.  239.     '  Decertavit  ut  fieret, 
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either  repudiated  certain  expressions  of  the  so-called  Gre- 
gorian Canon  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  or  else  that  the 
Sacramentary  sent  him  by  the  Pope  was  not  the  so-called 
Gregorian.  Anyhow,  this  is  the  sole  mention  of  any  litur- 
gical work  in  their  whole  correspondence  ;  nor  are  we  told 
why  Charlemagne  wanted  it,  nor  to  what  purpose  it  was 
turned  by  him.  In  those  illiterate  days,  indeed,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Roman  Chant  might  indirectly  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  antiphons  and  responses  set  to  it  in  what  we  may  call 
by  anticipation  the  Roman  Breviary.  But,  again,  the  offices 
of  the  Breviary  formed  no  part  of  the  Sacramentary.  Ma- 
billon,'  to  be  sure,  contends  that  the  book  then  called 
Antiphonary  contained  '  introits '  of  the  Missal  as  well. 
But  in  the  work  of  Amalarius  on  the  Antiphonary  we  find 
no  mention  at  all  of  the  Mass ;  nor  even  in  the  '  Eclogae  de 
Ordine  Romano  ...  in  Missa,'  given  to  him  also,  do  we  find 
any  directions  for  chanting.  Choirs  and  choristers  are 
naturally  dwelt  upon  in  his  larger  work  '  De  Officiis '  dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor  Lewis.  And,  commenting  on  the 
*  Ofi'ertory,'  ^  we  find  him  saying :  '  While  the  celebrant 
passes  to  receive  the  oblations,  the  choristers  chant,  accord- 
inff  to  ancient  custom.'  For  Metz  had  been  a  school  of 
music  over  thirty  years  when  he  wrote  this.  But  sing  what  ? 
Hymns,  probably;  not  sentences  from  the  liturgy,  or  he 
would  have  named  them.  Antiphons,  indeed,  taken  from 
the  Psalms,  were  just  about  that  time  beginning  to  find 
their  way,  and  thus  import  singing,  into  the  Mass ;  for  '  the 
Mass  formerly  began  with  lections,'  as  he  says  himself.^ 
Further  on,'*  forget:^ul  of  his  own  remark,  he  gives  a  long 
extract  from  the  well-known  letter  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great 
to  show,  as  he  says,  when  *  Alleluia '  was  first  sung  at  Mass 
in  Rome.  But,  as  though  to  furnish  us  with  a  specimen  of 
his  own  inaccuracy,  the  word  employed  in  the  very  passage 
which  he    quotes    is  uniformly  throughout,  not  sung,   but 

1  Liturg.  Gall.  i.  5.  '  lb.  iii.  5. 

«  III.  19.  «  lb.  iv.  26. 
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'  said ' — in  respect  of  *  Kyrie  eleison,'  as  well  as  *  Alleluia.' 
Then  another  pertinent  observation  of  his  own  respecting 
'  Kyrie  eleison  '  is,  that  it  preceded  the  Lord's  Prayer  always 
at  the  conclusion  of  matins  and  vesjpers  in  the  Gallican 
Church,  adding,  '  Nam  quod  nos  Galli,  finitis  psalmis  noc- 
turnalibus,  solemus  cantare  orationem  Dominicam,  Romana 
praetermittit  ecclesia.'  Nor  was  this  the  only  point  on 
which  the  Roman  Chant  of  those  days  fell  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Gallican.  For,  according  to  the  dialogue 
that  passed  between  the  legates  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
next  Pope,  Leo  III.,  a.d.  809,  the  Creed,  which  was  then  said, 
but  not  sung — in  church,  but  not  at  Mass  in  Rome — was,  by 
licence  specially  procured  from  Rome,  sung  in  the  chapel 
annexed  to  his  palace.  But  the  Pontiff,  on  learning  it  was 
the  interpolated  Creed  which  was  sung  there,  withdrew  his 
licence,  lest  the  custom  of  chanting  it  in  that  form  should 
be  copied.  Lastly,  neither  in  Rome  nor  in  France  was  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass  ever  chanted,  so  that  the  mere  introduc- 
tion of  the  Roman  Chant  into  France  would  not  of  itself  be 
the  least  likely  to  suggest,  much  less  dictate,  changes  in  the 
Canon. 

But,  after  all,  if  we  want  to  know  what  consideration 
was  actually  sought  or  obtained  for  the  Roman  Chant  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  we  may  get  fuller  and  surer  informa- 
tion than  the  annalists  of  his  own  day  would  have  dared  to 
give,  copied  from  the  archives  of  his  dominions  by  one 
sufficiently  removed  from  his  times  to  be  able  to  publish  his 
extracts  without  fear.  '  Ademar,'  says  Pertz  ^  of  a  monk  of 
Angouleme,  whose  three  books  of  histories  end  with  a.d. 
1 023 — marking  his  age — '  may  be  trusted  for  almost  anything 
connected  with  the  province  of  Aquitaine  ' ;  to  the  men  of 
which,  therefore,  the  following  incident  reported  by  him 
alone  may  well  be  referred.  Charlemagne  spent  the  Easter 
of  A.D.  787  at  Rome.  This  we  learn  from  the  Annals  of 
Eginhard  and  of  Laurisham  as  well  as  from  him.     '  During  the 

'  Monum.  Germ.  ScrijAores,  iv.  108. 
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days  of  the  festival,'  he  continues,  'a  violent  altercation  arose 
between  the  Gallican  and  Roman  choristers.     The  GalUcans 
affirmed  they  sang  better  and  with  more  taste   than  the 
Romans.     The  Romans  said  their  chants  were  the  x^urest 
and   most   strictly  Grregorian,  and  that  the   Grallicans  had 
corrupted  them.     The  dispute  waxed  warm  on  both  sides. 
At  length  Charlemagne,  reminding  his  own  subjects  that  the 
fountain  must  be  purer  than  the  stream,  bade  them  go  back 
to  the  fountain.'     Being  at  Rome  then,  he  could  not  have 
well  said  less.     To  compliment  his  host  still  more — and,  let 
us  by  no  means  forget,  the  second  Nicene  Council  was  then 
assembling — Adrian  was  requested  by  him  shortly  afterwards 
to  let  him  have  two  choristers  from  Rome  to  correct  the 
defects  of  the  French.     Two  were  selected  accordingly  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  one  being  settled  at  Metz  and  the  other 
at  Soissons,  all  the  choir-masters    of  other   dioceses   were 
commanded  to  repair  thither  respectively,  to  learn  the  true 
G-regorian  Chant,  and  to  sing  antiphonally  like  the  Romans. 
The  same  Roman  choristers  taught  the  French  how  to  play 
on  the  organ.    And  grammarians  and  arithmeticians,  Ademar 
tells  us  further,  were  taken  at  the  same  time  back  by  Charle- 
magne  from   Rome   to  instruct   his   people.     In   a   word : 
'  ubique  literarum  studium  expandere  jussit.'    Choristers  and 
musicians,  grammarians  and  mathematicians,  all  went  from 
Rome,  where  they  abounded  most,  to  France,  where  they  were 
well-nigh  extinct,  in  the  interests  of  learning  generally^  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned  ;   yet,  in  a   way,  all  would  alike 
further  his  political  ends.    Further,  let  us  not  fail  to  observe 
the  geographical  position  of  Soissons  and  Metz,  easily  reached 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he 
resided  himself.     The  province  of  Aquitaine  was  the  furthest 
removed  in  his  dominions  from  all  three. 

Barely  fifty  years  elapsed  between  this  transaction  and 
the  publication  of  the  Life  of  S.  Dionysius,  the  supposed 
Areopagite,  by  Hilduin,  Abbot  of  S.  Denys,  undertaken  by 
command  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  A.D.  835.     Yet  events  in 
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those  days  moved  rapidly,  and  churches  and  seats  of  learning 
were  comparatively  few.  A  passage  from  the  dedicatory 
letter  prefixed  to  this  Life,^  quoted  in  the  first  instance  by 
Le  Cointe,'^  from  having  been  afterwards  repeated  by  Bona,^ 
has  become  well  known ;  in  which  Hilduin  appeals  for 
confirmation  of  what  he  is  then  stating  to  '  decayed  Missals 
of  most  ancient  date,  containing  the  order  of  Mass,  accord- 
ing to  the  G-allican  rite,  which  had,  from  the  time  when 
France  was  first  converted  to  the  faith,  prevailed  there,  till 
it  received  the  Eoman  order  which  it  now  uses.' 

Hilduin,  we  must  remember,  had  a  heavy  fall  in  his 
career.  From  being  in  high  favour  at  Court,  he  was  suddenly 
disgraced  and  exiled  ;  a.d.  830,  or  thereabouts,  he  followed 
Agobard  and  others  in  taking  part  with  the  sons  of  Lewis 
against  their  father.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  restored 
to  his  post ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  from  his  measured  words 
after  this  how  conscious  he  was  of  treading  on  delicate 
ground,  and  resolved  that  he  would  never  offend  again. 
'  Yet  he  testifies,  even  in  recording  what  he  thought  his 
master  would  be  pleased  to  know,  how  clean  the  sweep  had 
been  of  the  old  Office-books,  which  had  been  displaced  by 
the  new  use,  though  for  how  long,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances, he  forbears  to  state. 

Let  us  carefully  note  this  expression — not,  '  which  it  has 
long  used,'  but,  *  which  it  noiu  uses.''  He  testifies  to  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  oldest  books  containing  the  Galilean 
rite,  but  omits  to  tell  us  a  word  about  what  he  calls  the 
Eoman,  beyond  its  being  in  present  use.  He  leaves  us  to 
find  out  if  we  can,  when  that  change  had  been  made ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  he  puts  us  on  the  road  to  its  discovery, 
without  knowing  it,  in  the  same  breath.  For  he  proves,  in 
the  same  chapter,  that  it  was  the  Roman  Clement  who 
directed  the  Areopagite  Dionysius  into  France,  from  ancient 
documents  recording  his  martyrdom.     And  in  proof  of  their 

1  I  5,  ISIigne,  Patrol.  Lot.  CAi.  17. 

2  Anml.  Eccl.  Franc.  a,d,  601,  n,  18.  ^  Ber.  Liturg.  i.  12,  5. 
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antiquity  he  refers  more  particularly  to  '  two  Masses  contained 
in  these  yolumes,'  of  which  he  says  '  that  Masses  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  Acts  of  martyrs  were  recited  at  great 
length  and  in  touching  strains,  had  long  been  discontinued 
in  France,  the  letters  extant  among  us  of  Innocent,  Gel asius, 
and  still  more  recently  Pope  Gregory,  to  the  bishops  of 
France,  and  from  the  bishops  of  France  to  them,  on  imitating 
the  Eoman  custom  in  all  Offices  put  forth  by  authority  for 
public  use,  may  be  taken  to  prove.'  On  the  other  hand,  he 
forbids  our  'inferring  from  the  Mass  introduced  into  France 
by  S.  Dionysius  and  his  companions  that  they  had  departed 
in  any  way  from  what  had  been  instituted  by  the  Apostles ; 
as  there  was  abundant  'proof  extant  of  what  the  true  mean- 
ing,^ both  of  the  Apostles  themselves  and  their  successors, 
and  of  the  Church  of  Eome  too,  was.' 

That  these  last  words  contain  a  clear  reference  to  the 
Clementine  liturgy  will  be  shown  later;  let  us  here  limit 
ourselves  to  the  letters  of  Innocent,  Gelasius,  and  Gregory, 
to  the  bishops  of  France,  and  from  the  bishops  of  France  to 
them,  said  to  be  then  extant,  and  to  have  caused  the  custom 
of  reciting  the  Acts  of  martyrs  at  Mass  to  be  discontinued  in 
France. 

Here  let  it  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
custom  was  not  peculiar  to  France.  *  The  third  Council  of 
Carthage,'  says  Bingham,  '  which  forbids  all  other  books  to 
be  read  in  church  besides  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  excepts 
the  passions  of  the  martyrs,  as  books  that  might  be  read  on 
their  anniversary-days  of  commemoration.  S-  Austin,  and 
Popes  Leo  and  Gelasius,  often  mention  the  reading  of  such 
histories  in  the  African  and  Eoman  Churches.  Cassarius  of 
Aries,  Alcimus  Avitus,  and  Ferreolus  speak  of  the  same  in 

*  *  Sensus    proprii   abundantiam  print,  the  leavinsf  out  of  '  abundan- 

no  tain  esse  '  (Surius,  Be  Proh.  Sane.  tiam.'     Surius  absurdly  deduces  in 

Hist.  torn.  V.  638,  Oct.  9) :  a  harsh  the    margin    from     these     letters,, 

expression,  no  doubt,  but  rendered  *  Gallia  in  missa  morem  Romanum 

unintelligible  in  Migne  by  a  mis-  sequi  quando  coeperit.' 
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the  French  Churches.'  ^  The  book  containing  such  histories, 
when  they  became  so  numerous  and  voluminous  as  to 
demand  one,  was  called  '  Passionarium  '  or  '  Passionale ' ;  and 
according  to  Merati,^  the  place  for  reciting  them  at  Mass 
was  just  before  the  Epistle  and  Gospel :  '  et  hinc  est,  quod 
!  eadem  acta  quibusdam  missalibus  et  sacramentariis  inserta 
fuerunt,'  as  he  remarks  himself;  adding  that  this  custom 
was  preserved  in  France  till  the  ninth,  and  in  Spain  till  the 
tenth  century,  as  the  Gallican  liturgy  proves.'  Yet,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  he  maintains  that  the  Roman  Church 
never  allowed  such  histories  to  be  inserted  in  her  JNIissal ; 
because,  forsooth,  no  such  histories  are  found  in  the  extant 
MSS.  of  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Missals  or  Sacramen- 
taries,  none  of  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  written 
earlier  than  a.d.  800 ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  exhibit  proofs  of 
having  been  written  in  France.  Even  of  these,  too,  truth 
compels  him  to  admit  that  '  the  prefaces  contain  short 
notices  of  the  martyrs  and  of  the  sufferings  endured  by 
them ;  culled,  indeed,  with  such  caution,  that  they  cannot  be 
charged  with  containing  anything  that  is  false.'  Yet,  after 
making  this  admission,  strange  to  say,  he  tells  his  readers 
that  they  will  be  warranted  in  inferring  '  that  when  the 
reading  of  such  Acts  is  prescribed  in  a  Roman  "  Ordo,"  we 
must  understand  it  of  the  lections  appointed  to  be  read  in 
officio — viz.  in  the  Breviary — or  conclude  the  "  Ordo  "  really 
belongs  to  other  Churches,  not  to  the  Roman.'  This  is  one 
way  of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  making  it  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  no  other  escape  from  it  could  be  found. 

Next,  let  it  be  asked  what  is  the  worth  of  those  letters  to 
which  Abbot  Hilduin  refers  ?  Letters  are  still  extant  of 
Innocent,  Gelasius,  and  Gregory  to  bishops  of  France,  though 
not  exclusively  to  them  by  any  means,  in  which  the  Roman 
Church  is  held  up  in  general  terms  as  a  model  for  all  other 

*  Ant.  XX-  7,  5  ;  comp.  Mabillon,       torn.  ii.  144,  '  De  Lect.'  §  9  ;  comp. 
Be  Curs.  Gall.  §§  30  and  35.  ]\Iartene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Bit.  i,  4,  4, 

2  Ad  Gavanti  Coviment.  Thesaur. 
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ChurcTies  to  follow ;  but  not  one  which  asserts  that  the 
Eoman  Church  ever  forbade  the  recital  at  Mass  of  the 
authentic  Acts  of  any  martyr,  either  in  her  own  case  or  in 
other  Churches.  That  the  decree  ^  De  apocryphis  Scripturis ' 
attributed  to  Pope  Gelasius  is  itself  apocryphal  will  be  shown 
fui'ther  on ;  but,  admitting  its  genuineness,  we  shall  find  it 
would  prove  too  much  or  too  little  for  the  contention  of  the 
good  abbot.  For  it  first  states  indiscriminately  that,  in 
accordance  with  ancient  custom,  the  Acts  of  martyrs  were 
not  read  in  the  Roman  Church ;  but  afterwards  gives  in- 
stances of  the  worthless  character  of  the  Acts  affected  by 
this  rule.  Then,  further,  we  meet  with  no  distinction  in  the 
Church  services  to  which  it  should  apply ;  as  though  it 
applied  to  all  alike. 

Thus  far  only,  therefore,  can  the  statement  of  Hilduin  be 
said  to  hold  good:  (1)  that  the  Galilean  rite  had  been  dis- 
placed by  the  Eoman  at  S.  Denys  and  in  the  north-east  of 
France  sufficiently  for  all  traces  of  it  to  have  been  effaced  in 
every  Missal  to  be  found  there,  except  the  oldest — and  those 
too  decayed  to  be  remodelled  for  further  use — when  Hilduin 
dedicated  his  work  on  the  supposed  Areopagite  to  the  Emperor 
Lewis,  A.D.  840  or  thereabouts;  and  (2)  that  this  change  was 
in  keeping  with  the  general  maxims  laid  down  by  the  three 
Popes  he  names,  although  it  is  certainly  nowhere  dictated  in 
their  letters. 

Abbot  Hilduin,  therefore,  construed  by  his  surroundings,, 
affords  no  more  countenance  for  the  conclusions  of  Cardinal 
Bona  than  the  Caroline  Books.  Nobody  wants  to  be  told 
that  numberless  things  would  never  have  happened  in 
Europe  hut  for  Charlemagne.  What  has  to  be  made  plain 
is :  how  much  was  actually  planned  and  executed  during  his 
reign,  and  what  was  filled  in  afterwards  by  his  successors  ; 
and  when,  where,  by  themselves,  or  by  whom  (as  M» 
Rohrbacher  says  of  him  with  entiie  truth  ^);  Charlemagne 
set  everybody  that  exhibited  any  talent  working  in  the  in- 

'  Histoire  EccL  xi.  274 
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terests  of  learning  and  literature  throughout  his  dominions ; 
and  it  was  to  the  East  that  he  turned  mainly  for  direction 
and  information.  It  was  with  this  object  that  he  sent  to 
Rome  for  choristers,  arithmeticians  and  grammarians,  as  we 
have  seen.  It  was  for  the  same  pm'pose  that  messengers 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  between  Aix  and 
Constantinople ;  and  monks  from  his  palace  to  their  Latin 
brethren  on  Mount  Olives.  It  was  there  that  the  experi- 
ment of  chanting  the  Creed  with  the  Latin  interpolation 
appended  to  it  was  first  tried  in  the  East ;  it  was  there  that 
reference  was  first  made  to  '  the  Faith  of  S.  Athanasius  '  in 
support  of  its  teaching.  At  home,  the  homilies  of  S.  Chry- 
sostom  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  either  in  the  transla- 
tion of  them  made  for  Cassiodorus,^  or  in  one  made  for 
himself — anyhow  reproduced  largely  by  Alcuin  ^ — contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  spread  of  those  views  which  were 
destined  to  take  possession  of  the  Latin  mind  on  the  subject 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  bring  about  changes  in  its  ritual  and 
its  doctrine  before  very  long. 

Pinius  the  Jesuit,^  in  his  learned  comments  on  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy,  says  of  the  ninth  century  when  he 
reaches  it,  that,  for  anything  to  be  gathered  from  it  on 
liturgies,  '  it  is  as  barren  as  a  tamarisk  tree ;  producing  no 
fruit  on  which  any  student  can  thrive.'  Sismondi  makes  a 
striking  observation  on  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  which  is 
to  the  same  effect.'*  His  words  are  :  *  L'on  ne  pent  meme 
affirmer  s'il  fut  avantageux  ou  pernicieux  pour  I'humanite.' 
Previously  to  this  he  had  compared  it  to  a  meteor ;  but  a 
meteor  dies  brilliant,  and  is  only  remembered  for  the  light 
that  it  shed  whilst  it  lived.  Charlemagne  made  many  good 
laws,  but  he  left  his  dominions  a  chaotic  aggregate  without 
cohesion :  he  upheld  religion,  but  he  bequeathed  the  palace 

'  Do  Inst.  Div.  Lit.  c.  8.  »  Tract.  Hist.  Chron.  c.  v.  1. 

2  In    his     own    exposition.       In  *  Hist,  des  Francois,  torn.  \\.  ^21. 

Migne's  ed.  the  passages  are  marked  and    see    the  picture   drawn    from 

all    through    as  quotations.      Pat.  facts  in  Sismondi,  torn.  ii.  429-31. 
Lat.  c.  1031  et  seq. 
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which  he  inhabited  a  foul  Augean  stable  to  his  son :  he  pro- 
moted learning,  but  to  the  spurious  literature  commenced  in 
his  reign,  and  multiplied  a  hundredfold  amid  the  troubles  in 
which  his  son  was  involved,  we  are  still  bound  hand  and 
foot  in  all  the  disastrous  consequences  to  Church  order,  and 
Church  ritual,  and  Church  doctrine  which  it  has  entailed  in 
one  form  or  another  ever  since. 

For  during  the  confusion  of  interests  and  the  shiftings 
of  parties  and  the  general  insecurity  to  life  and  property 
caused  by  the  savage  wars  between  the  Emperor  Lewis  and 
his  sons,  and  his  own  endless  partitions  and  repartitions  of 
territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  of  his  second  wife, 
Charles  the  Bald,  with  whom  we  shall  have  soon  to  do,  the 
forger  who  had  learnt  his  craft  under  the  first  Emperor,  but 
was  restrained  by  fear  of  detection  from  adventuring  in  it 
too  far  then,  could  work  at  it  without  stint  in  any  secluded 
corner,  while  the  sons  of  the  second  Emperor  were  fighting 
with  doubtful  success  amongst  themselves,  and  be  sure  that 
no  eye  would  care  to  disturb  his  privacy  while  his  work  was 
in  progress,  nor  any  critic  find  leisure  to  impeach  its 
authenticity  when  finished  and  circulated  noiselessly  from 
convent  to  convent. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  for  one  moment  in 
whose  reign  the  forger  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  nor  to 
what  achievements  of  the  establishments  in  which  it  had  been 
passed  he  must  have  been  privy. 

Charlemagne  liked  having  his  friends  about  him  and 
well  knew  the  advantages  of  centralisation.  It  was  at  Metz 
and  Soissons,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  two  choristers 
from  Eome,  who  were  to  teach  all  the  other  choirs  in  his 
dominions  the  Roman  Chant,  were  to  be  installed.  It  was 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  that  he  resided  himself,  surrounded  by  all 
the  members  of  his  Court  and  learned  divines  of  all  ranks  in 
his  Church.  Mayence,  then  the  most  renowned  archbishopric 
in  his  dominions,  was  about  the  same  distance  from  Aix  and 
from  Metz  that  Aix  was  from  Metz  and  from  Soissons.     VYe 
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have  thus  a  geographical  quadrilateral,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  equilateral  triangles  ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
authenticated  historical  fact  that  either  within  this  quadri- 
lateral, or,  at  any  rate,  between  it  and  Rome,  all  the  great 
Western  forgeries  of  the  ninth  century  were  concocted,  be 
the  authors  of  them  who  they  may  and  the  exact  time  or 
manner  of  their  issue  ever  so  open  to  question. 

The  appendices  to  the  Benedictine  editions  of  the  Fathers 
alone  show  the  extent  to  which  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
were  interlarded  with  false  pieces  attributed  to  them,  and 
there  were  numbers  judged  too  unworthy  by  the  editors  even 
to  be  given  a  place  there.  This  was,  for  the  most  part,  the 
work  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

But  it  is  for  a  still  worse  species  only  that  we  could  here 
find  space ;  nor  can  we  do  more  than  notice  the  principal  with 
which  we  are  most  concerned. 

1.  Adrian  became  Pope  a.d.  772.  Two  years  afterwards, 
at  his  request,  Charlemagne  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Lombards,  and  having  all  but  completed  their  subjugation, 
repaired  to  Rome  to  keep  Easter  and  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  Pope  for  it.  What  actually  passed  between  them  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  known,  but,  from  the  documents  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  deep  game 
was  played  on  both  sides.  Three  days  were  spent  in  showing 
the  Conqueror  over  the  principal  churches  and  buildings,  and 
in  celebrating  fetes  for  his  victories.  On  the  fourth  day, 
being,  according  to  the  papal  biographer,  pressed  to  fulfil 
the  promises  made  by  his  father  and  by  himself  at  various 
times — '  pro  concedendis  diversis  civitatibus  ac  territoriis 
istius  Italise  provincise,  et  contradendis  beato  Petro  ejusque 
omnibus  vicariis  in  perpetuum  possidendis ' — he  executed 
what  has  since  been  called  the  '  Caroline  Donation  '  in  very 
solemn  form,  full  details  of  which  and  of  its  extent  are  then 
given.  This,  if  it  ever  took  place,  was  of  course  a  master- 
stroke. Yet  Adrian  is  found  in  later  epistles  petitioning 
for  additions  of  territory,  stated  to  have  been  granted  to  him 
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by  this  document,  as  still  not  in  his  possession,  and  only 
promised. 

Neither  Le  Cointe  ^  nor  Cennius  ^  can  shut  their  eyes  to 
this  contradiction,  and  lose  themselves  in  explaining  it. 

2.  As  a  set-off  to  this  donation,  we  have  the  Acts  of  a 
synod  held  at  the  Lateran,  while  Charlemagne  was  still  in 
Rome,  where  we  are  told  Adrian,  with  the  full  consent  of 
153  bishops  and  abbots  attending  it,  bestowed  on  Charle- 
magne the  right  of  choosing  the  Pope,  and  of  inducting  him 
both  into  his  temporalities  and  his  see.  Bishops  and  abbots 
were  bound  by  the  same  ordinance  to  resort  to  him  for 
investiture,  previously  to  their  consecration.  This,  had  it 
actually  taken  place,  would  have  supplied  Urban  II.  with 
an  unassailable  precedent  for  the  Sicilian  monarchy  granted 
by  him,  a.d.  1098,  to  Count  Eoger  of  Sicily,  which  Car- 
dinal Baronius  incurred  the  wrath  of  Spain  for  calHng  in 
question, 

Mansi  calls  this  council  *  partim  fictitia,  partim  dubia,' 
without  deciding  which  it  is  most.^  Sigebert  of  Gremblouj-s 
is  the  main  authority  for  it,  but  it  is  omitted  in  some  MSS. 
of  his  work.  Those  who  reject  it,  accordingly,  maintain  it 
was  the  addition  of  a  partisan  in  those  MSS.  which  contain 
it,  forgetting  that  partisans  have  been  known  to  omit,  as 
well  as  to  add.  Gratian  not  only  records  it  as  official,  but 
caps  with  it  a  similar  concession  made  to  the  first  Otho  by 
Leo  VIII.,  who  quotes  the  act  of  Adrian  in  justification  of 
his  own.'*  Fictitious  or  not,  it  points  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  parties  interested  in  the  work  assigned  to  it :  an 
imperial,  a  papal,  and  a  liturgical,  each  bent  on  advancing 
schemes  of  its  own. 

Several  other  transactions  of  minor  importance,  said  to 
have  taken  place  that  year,  point  the  same  way.  Thomas, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  is  generally  reported  to  have  crowned 

•  A.D.  774,  n.  6,  *  Dist.  xliii.  c.  22-3 ;  comp.  L'a^'t 

^  Monit.   ad  Adrian.  Ej).   c.   29       de    Verif.  les  Dates,  i.   271  ;   s,    v, 

etseq.  'Leoo  YIII.' 
»  Cone.    2ii.  883^88. 
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Charlemagne,  king  of  Lombardy,  with  the  celebrated  iron 
crown  at  Monza,  some  saying  the  ceremonial  used  was  that 
of  the  '  Roman  Ordo,'  others,  that  of  the  Ambrosian  Missal.^ 
Another  story  represents  the  Roman  rite  substituted  for  the 
Ambrosian  by  peremptory  command  of  Charlemagne,  and  only 
saved  through  the  prayers  and  exertions  of  a  Gallican  prelate 
named  Eusebius,  perhaps  hoping  in  this  way  to  prevent  the 
suppression  of  his  own.^ 

3.  Another  document  of  prime  importance  dwelt  upon  at 
some  length  by  Le  Cointe,  in  connection  with  this  visit  of 
Charlemagne  to  Rome,  is  an  epitome  of  canons  discovered 
in  a  monastery  by  Canisius,  and  published  by  him  at  Ingold- 
stadt  A.D.  1608,  with  an  inscription  on  it  declaring  that  they 
were  presented  in  one  volume  by  Adrian  to  Charles,  king  of 
the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and  patrician  of  the  Romans,  at 
Rome,  and  an  acrostic  dedication  by  the  giver  of  it  referring 
to  the  victories  just  won.  This  had  no  sooner  appeared  than 
its  true  character  was  divined  by  Sirmondus  the  Jesuit, 
whose  learned  comments  on  Grallican  councils  and  constitu- 
tions added  great  weight  to  his  contention,  that  it  was  not 
this  epitome,  but  the  collection  of  canons  epitomised  in  it, 
which  Adrian  presented,  and  Charlemagne  received,  on  his 
first  visit  to  Rome.  Search  was  accordingly  set  on  foot  in 
all  the  libraries  and  monasteries  of  Europe  for  MSS.  of  the 
collection  thus  characterised  by  him,  which  the  latest  editors 
of  S.  Leo,  the  Ballerini,  tell  us  had  only  to  be  looked  for  to 
be  found  in  great  abundance,  though  they  omit  to  add  where 
they  found  it  called  '  Hadriana  collectio,'  before  calling  it  by 
that  name  themselves,  and  treating  it  all  through  the 
learned  discussion  which  they  have  given  to  it  as  distinct 
from  the  Dionysian.  Others,  indeed,  as  Wendelstine,  a.d. 
1525,  and  after  him  Pithaeus,  had  published  a  collection 
entitled  by  them  *  Codex  canonum  vetus  ecclesiae  Romaucfi.' 

1  Le  Cointe,  a.d.  774,  n.  BO.  longed    to    the    eleventh    century. 

2  Muratori,  Rer.  It.  Script,  iv.  73       Ughelli,    Ital.    S.ac.   vi.  31,  tells   it 
et    se([.      Landulph,    however,    be-       more  plausibly. 
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Quesnel,  a,d.  1675,  in  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  S.  Leo,  brought  out  another — his  principal  authority 
for  it  being  a  MS.  in  the  archives  of  Oriel  College — which 
he  considered  had  higher  claims  to  that  title.  But  these, 
not  having  been  connected  by  their  editors  in  any  way  with 
this  epitome,  nor  with  the  gift  of  Hadrian,  need  not  concern 
us  here,  being  all  but  forgotten  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
Professor  Maassen,  following  in  the  track  of  the  Ballerini 
with  far  greater  means  at  his  command,  has  succeeded  in 
tabulating  a  list  of  seventy-one  MSS.  named  according  to  the 
different  archives  that  possessed  them,  of  what  he  calls  the 
*  Dionysio-Hadriana  collectio':  •  and  headed  by  two,  which 
he  says  exhibit  the  acrostic  dedication  of  the  Canisian 
epitome.^ 

We  must  not  be  deterred  by  this  array  of  MSS.  from 
questioning  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  to  which  it  is 
due — namely,  the  dictum  of  a  single,  though  a  learned  man. 
The  Ballerini  themselves  shrink  instinctively  from  grappling 
in  any  way  with  the  Canisian  epitome :  they  barely  mention 
it ;  they  do  all  they  can  to  divert  attention  from  it,  designat- 
ing it  a  '  so-called  piece,'  which  after  the  remark  upon  it  by 
Sirmondus,  they  are  dispensed  from  naming  except  in  scorn.^ 
Maassen  is  more  liberal,  but  he  fails  to  comprehend  its 
point.*  Mansi  places  himself  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
Ballerini,  by  making  no  mention  of  their  conclusions,  while 
giving  it  entire.'^  Le  Cointe  draws  attention  to  its  singular 
characteristics,  and  thereby  suppHes  us  with  the  key  to  its 
origin,  which  shall  be  put  into  the  lock  forthwith,  some  rust 
clinging  to  it  having  to  be  got  off  first. 

There  is  one  section  in  the  learned  dissertations  of  the 
Ballerini  that  does  honour  to  them  even  as  controversialists : 
it  is  the  section  treating  of  the  Dionysian  collection,  in  other 

•   Quel,    und    Lit.     can.    JRechts,  then    p.   188,  at    the  end  of  c.  2, 

§  586.  part  iii. 

2  Viz.    Cod.    Paris.    Supjd.    Lot.  "  §  604. 

3  31,  and  Cod.  Lat.  Sangerm.  367.  ">  XII.  859. 

'  •  Uti     appellant,'  p.    187    and 
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words,  the  collection  made  by  the  Scythian  monk,  Dionysius 
Exiguus.  They  could  not  have  considered  him  their  best 
friend  by  any  means,  yet  they  print  at  full  length  the  high 
praise  bestowed  on  him  by  his  friend  and  patron,  Cassiodorus, 
not  only  for  learning,  but  honesty,  making  him  a  glorious 
model  for  his  pupils  to  follow :  and  to  his  collection  they  do 
full  justice,  by  scrupulously  recapitulating  all  the  details 
given  of  it  by  himself.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  which  are 
perfectly  distinct,  and  must  not  be  confounded,  as  one  was 
published  some  years  ^  before  the  other  was  even  taken  in 
hand  :  and  therefore  must  have  constituted  a  separate  volume 
for  some  time  and  may  have  continued  to  be  circulated 
separately  longer  still.  For  each  part  has  a  title  peculiar  to 
itself,  incapable  of  comprehending  the  other,  the  title  to  the 
first  part  being — as  now  printed — *  Codex  canonum  eccle- 
siasticorum  Dionysii  Exigui ' :  the  title  to  the  second, 
*  Collectio  decretorum  '^Dionysius  himself  calls  them  con- 
stitutorum — '  pontificum  Romanorum,  auctore  Dionysio 
Exiguo.'  It  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption,  therefore, 
which  Sirmondus  makes  when  he  lays  down  that  a  document 
headed,  *  Epitome  canonum  ,  .  ,  in  uno  voluTnine,  &cJ 
should  have  included  all  the  papal  Constitutions  of  the 
second  part.^  At  that  date  no  doubt  each  part  formed  a 
separate  volume,  though  they  might  in  some  cases  have 
been  tacked  together.  Both  parts  are  clearly  distinguished 
by  Pope  Zachariah  in  his  letter  to  Pepin  and  the  French 
bishops,  the  second  part  being  called  by  him  '  Liber  Decre- 
torum '  in  citing  the  letters  of  the  Popes  contained  in  it  to 
which  he  refers.^  And  the  Ballerini  tell  us  of  their  own 
accord  that  the  title  given  in  no  less  than  ten  MSS.  to  the 
rival  collection  published  by  Quesnel  is  *  Codex  canonum 
ecclesiasticorum,  et  constitutionum  sanctse  sedis  apostolicae.'  * 
That  the  '  Dionysian  collection  of  Canons '  was  adopted 

*  See   his    own  letter  to   Julian  '  Mansi,  xii.  326-34. 

prefixed  to  the  Decretals.  *  Appeiid.   ad  S.  Leon.   Op,  14, 

2  Cone.  Gall.  ii.  117.  note. 
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almost  immediately  for  general  use  by  the  Eoman  Church 
is  stated  in  express  terms  by  Cassiodorus,  and  free  reference 
to  it  occurs  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Zachariah,  where  citations 
from  the  second  part  occur  also.  Further,  that  it  came  to 
be  called  *  codex  canonum '  in  the  West  generally  may  be 
shown  from  facts :  and  that,  in  process  of  time,  numerous 
varieties  of  it  appeared  with  additions  not  always  authentic. 
But  the  title  given  to  it  of  '  Code  of  the  Eoman  Church,' 
and  the  distinction  drawn  between  it  and  the  'collection  of 
Adrian,'  were  neither  of  them  known  till  comparatively 
modern  times. 

The  Ballerini  contend  that  it  was  *  the  Dionysian  collec- 
tion with  certain  additions '  which  was  presented  by  Adrian 
to  Charlemagne.^  The  truth  is,  it  was  the  Dionysian 
collection  of  canons  with  certain  subtractions  which  formed 
the  gift.  The  despised  epitome  makes  everything  as  clear 
as  day.  It  deals  only  with  the  first  part  of  the  Dionysian 
collection — only  with  canons,  that  is — because  but  '  one 
volume^  containing  canons  was  sent.  And  it  epitomised 
faithfully,  beyond  any  doubt,  all  the  canons  which  that  one 
volume  contained.  The  divergences  between  it  and  the 
collection  are  pointed  out  in  detail  by  Le  Cointe,  who  shows 
no  desire  to  minimise  them ;  but  except  in  the  African 
canons,  which  come  last,^  and  which  need  not  detain  us  here, 
they  are  purely  nominal.  When  Le  Cointe  notices  that  the 
epitome  stops  with  the  African  canons,  he  should  have 
remembered  that  Dionysius  himself  stops  there  too,  so  far 
as  canons  are  concerned.  But  in  the  Dionysian  collection, 
as  stated  by  Dionysius  himself  in  his  dedicatory  letter  to 
Bishop  Stephen,  after  the  canons  of  the  Apostles  imme- 
diately follow  the  Mcene  canons,  and  after  the  canons  of 
Ancyra,  Neo-Caesarea,  Grangra,  Antioch,  Laodicea,  which  he 
i:)laces  next,  come  the  canons  of  Constantinople  and  Chalcedon, 
with  which   he   tells   us   the   Greek  canons  end.     In  this 

'  Pt.  iii.  c.  2,  p.  184.  ■ 

2  And  where  the  MS.  is  defective  as  Mansi  points  out,  xii.  879. 
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epitovie,  the  Canons  of  Nicsea,  Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon 
— the  only  General  Councils  whose  canons  are  given  by  him — 
are  jjassed  over  entirely,  not  one  is  epitomised.  Le  Cointe, 
though  he  notices  it,  shrinks  from  attempting  to  account 
for  this  omission.  And  well  he  might !  For  is  it  likely  for 
one  moment  that,  had  these  canons  formed  part  of  the 
volume  presented  by  Adrian  to  his  guest,  they  would  not 
have  been  epitomised  with  the  rest?  For  they  stand 
neither  first  nor  last,  but  in  the  very  centre  of  the  collection 
of  Dionysias.  And  the  epitomiser  tells  us  himself  that 
what  his  work  professes  to  be  is  '^  a  compendium  of  the 
canons.  Eastern  and  African,  which  Pope  Adrian  of  happy 
memory  presented  in  one  volume  to  Charles,  king  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards.'  Nor  can  he  be  blamed  for  not 
epitomising  any  canons  not  found  in  this  volume.  He  was 
bent  on  giving  us  a  compendium  of  it  as  it  stood.  It  turns 
out,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  Dionysian  collection  of 
canonSy  with  important  subtractions,  one  result  of  which  is 
obvious  enough — namely,  that  next  after  the  provincial  canons 
of  Ancyra,  Neo-Caesarea,  Grangra,  Antioch,  and  Laodicea,  come 
the  Sardican  canons  sanctioning  appeals  to  Rome,  all  the 
canons  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon  recognising 
or  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  other  sees  independent  of 
Rome  being  suppressed.  Hence  the  very  first  mention  of 
Rome  that  meets  us  in  this  epitome  runs  thus : — ^ 

'  That  bishops  of  the  same  province  should  hear  causes 
between  bishops  who  disagree.  But  should  the  bishop  who 
has  been  condemned  by  them  appeal  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
whatever  he  may  determine  must  be  observed.' 

A  little  further  on  we  read : — 

'  That  a  j)rovincial  synod  may  be  revised  by  vicars  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  should  he  so  decree.'  ^ 

Each  of  these  statements  is  tersely,  though  not  unfairly, 

'  '  Ut    inter    discordes    episcopos  dum  est,  quod  ipse  censuerit.' 

comprovinciales    episcopi    audiant.  ^  '  Quod  provincialis  synodus  per 

Quod      si     damnatus     appellaverit  vicarios  Romani  pontificis  retractari 

Romauum  pontiticem,  id  observan-  possit,  si  ipse  ita  decreverit,' 

X 
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put :  yet  the  canons  represented  by  them  are  stronger  still :: 
and  it  is  a  canon  omitted  in  this  epitome  which  imparts 
additional  force  to  them  all,  by  making  them  take  the  form 
of  a  proposal  from  Osius — who  not  only  presided  at  Sardica, 
but  at  Nicsea  too — '  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
Apostle  Saint  Peter,'  in  passing  them.  ^ 

And  then,  lastly,  the  suppression  of  all  the  preceding 
canons  of  three  General  Councils^  distinctly  limiting  their 
operation,  must  of  itself  have  ministered  to  the  idea  that 
they  were  to  be  regarded  as  ordinances  for  the  whole  world. 

Thus  the  survival  of  this  epitome  discloses  to  us-  in  the 
plainest  terms  to  what  extent  the  volume  presented  by 
Adrian  to  his  guest  represented  the  Dionysian  canons,  and 
to  what  extent  it  fell  short  of  representing  them.  The  only 
point  that  can  remain  doubtful  is,  with  what  object  the 
omitted  portion  was  suppressed.  First,  then,  it  is  simple 
nonsense  to  pretend  that  the  collection  of  canons  made  by 
Dionysius  was  ever  called,  or  considered,  in  ancient  times 
'  the  code  of  the  Roman  Church,'  though  its  intrinsic  re- 
commendations made  the  Popes  refer  to  it  constantly,  and 
quote  from  it  too,  when  it  suited  their  purpose.  Previously 
CO  its  appearance,  the  Popes  steadily  refused  to  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  any  canons  but  the  Nicene,  which  they  inter- 
polated, and  the  Sardican,  which  they  tacked  on  to  thein,  as 
possessing  equal  authority,  but  whose  spuriousness  has  at 
length  been  acknowledged  in  a  recent  work  printed  at  the 
Vatican.  These  Sardican  canons  were  quoted  as  Nicene  by 
Popes  Zosimus,  Innocent,  and  the  first  Leo.  And  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  the  legates  of  the  first  Leo  formally 
quoted  the  sixth  Nicene  canon  with  this  interpolation  pre- 
fixed to  it :  '  Quod  ecclesia  Romana  semper  habuit  primatum,'  - 
which  was  exposed  on  the  spot.  Nevertheless,  strange  to  say, 
it  was  reproduced  in  an  enlarged  form  by  the  author  of  the 
'  Prisca  Versio,'  published  by  Justellus.  To  the  canons  of 
Chalcedon  and  Constantinople  the  Popes,  down  to  Adrian  at 
1  Can.  3  in  Dion.  Ex.  2  Mansi,  vii.  443. 
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least,  could  never  be  made  to  assent.  Dionysius  himself 
would  not  include  the  twenty-eighth  Chalcedonian  canon  in 
his  collection;  though  the  ninth  Chalcedonian  and  the  second 
Constantinopolitan  between  them  embody  the  whole  sting  of 
the  canon  which  he  omits. 

Adrian,  therefore,  merely  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessors  in  ignoring  these  canons ;  while,  to  have  quoted 
the  Nicene,  he  must  have  either  broken  with  the  Dionysian 
version  in  adopting  the  interpolation  of  the  legates  of  the 
first  Leo,  or  pronounced  against  their  interpolation  in 
adopting  the  Dionysian  version.  If  he  omitted  them  entire, 
they  would  tell  no  tale.  The  prefaces  to  the  Ancyran  and 
Oangran  canons  in  the  epitome,  where  mention  of  the 
Nicene  canons  occurs,  form  no  part  of  the  Dionysian  collec- 
tion proper,  but  are  repeated  from  the  '  Prisca  Versio.' 
Adrian  had  never  informed  Charlemagne  that  the  volume 
which  he  sent  him  was  the  Dionysian  collection  of  canons, 
and  as  he  was  not  therefore  palming  it  upon  him  as  such,  he 
could  omit  what  he  would.  By  omitting  all  mention  of  the 
Nicene,  the  Sardican  canons  would  stand  out,  he  may  have 
judged — and  judged  correctly — when  they  came  to  be  perused, 
in  high  relief. 

Astute  policy,  then,  is  the  heaviest  indictment  that  can 
be  sustained  against  Adrian  on  the  showing  of  this  epitome. 
But  his  own  writings  prove  that  he  could  go  several  steps 
further  when  policy  required,  and  his  subject-matter  enabled 
him  to  be  more  bold.  For  who  could  know  half  as  well  as 
himself  what  his  own  archives  contained  :  and  who  kept  the 
key  of  that  lock  but  himself?  Accordingly,  within  three 
years  of  the  presentation  of  these  canons,  Adrian,  to  enhance 
the  righteousness  of  his  oft-reiterated,  but  as  oft-evaded,  plea 
for  the  exaltation  of  '  the  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
of  Eome,'  or  rather  '  of  S.  Peter  the  Apostle,'  and  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  temporalities,  addressed  a  glowing  letter 
to  his  powerful  patron,  in  which  are  set  forth  what  splendid 
donations  the  first  Christian  Emperor  Constantine,  and  other 

X  2 
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emperors  and  patricians,  treading  in  his  steps,  had  at  different' 
times  made  to  the  Church  of  that  Apostle — donations  which 
were  still  producible  for  the  most  part  from  his  writing-desk 
at  the  Lateran,  though  the  wicked  Lombards  had  loDg 
usurped  the  property  therein  conveyed.  '  Hence,  what,'  he 
asks,  '  could  the  new  Constantine,  whom  God  had  raised  up, 
and  constituted  a  universal  benefactor  of  that  same  Church, 
do  but  restore  them  in  all  their  integrity   to  it  without 

delay  ? '» 

4.  The  apology  which  Cennius  makes  for  this  statement 
is  a  mere  substitution  of  one  forgery  for  another,^  having 
for  its  result  the  discrediting  two  Popes  instead  of  one. 
Over  and  above  this,  one  link  in  the  connection  of  Adrian 
with  the  Acts  of  Pope  Silvester  is  acknowledged.  Another 
link,^  as  it  occurs  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Adrian  himself  to 
Egilas,  a  bishop  of  Spain,  speaks  for  itself.  A  third  link 
requires  careful  treatment  to  be  made  plain. 

5.  Five  more  years  had  elapsed  ;  and  we  gather  from  the 
letters  of  Adrian,  still  full  of  the  same  plea,  that  his  appeal 
to  the  precedent  of  Constantine,  and  the  authority  produced 
for  it,  had  as  yet  elicited  no  response.  But,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  a  bishop  designate,  named  Peter,  sent  by  Charle- 
magne to  receive  consecration  from  the  Pope,  brings  with 
him  and  presents  the  Pope  with  an  e^^itome  (hreviariiim)  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  the  Pope  charac- 
terises after  examination  a  ^  pseudopittacium,'  and  ex- 
presses no  small  indignation  and  surprise  that  it  should  have 
been  sent  to  him  ;  protesting  that  he  embraced  the  genuine 
documents  of  that  Council   in    their  entirety  with  all  his 

'   Cod.   Carol.  Ej).  Ix.  ed.  Migne,  {Ad  Z.)-    Yet  the  long  letter  of  Leo 

Pat.  Lot.  xcviii.  306.  JX.,  who  avails  himself  of  '  the  Con- 

'^  '  Desipiunt    Muratorius    aliique  stantinian    donation '   to    the   full, 

Adriano      objicientes      donationem  commences  with  a  distinct  reference 

Constantinianam  hand  dam  natam.  (§  10)  to  the  Acts  of  Pope  Silvester, 

Ex  actis    enim  Silvestri,  quae,  licet  proving    their   connection. — Mansi, 

supposita,  tamen  in   libros  apocry-  xix.  641-5. 

phos   rejecta   non   erant,  mutuatus  ^  Ep.  Ixx.  ad  fin. 
est   Adrianus,   qufe    hie   habentur ' 
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heart.     Was  this  epitome,  which  he  confesses  to  have  been 

'  a  vestra  excellentia  nobis  directum,'  *  directed  to  hmi  in  mock 

irony  by  the  sender,  in  return  for  having  had  the  Acts  of 

Pope  Silvester  quoted  to  him  as  authentic,  which  his  divines 

knew  to  be  false  ?     We  may  well  imagine  the  grim  smile 

with  which  this  pseudonymous  piece  was  handed  to  Peter  to 

present  after  consecration^  and  the   sharpness  of  the  sting 

inflicted  by  it  after  perusal.     The   document  itself  might 

hardly  be  worth  protesting  against ;  but  could  the  Acts  of 

Pope  Silvester  be  permitted  to  be  dragged  down  to  its  level  ? 

Either  they  must  be  given  a  locus  standi  without  delay, 

or  the  less  said  about  them  in  future  the  better.     Adrian 

may  or  may  not  have  been  privy  to  the  fabrication  of  this 

version  of  them,  but  these  facts  anyhow  are  beyond  dispute. 

A    different  version  is   given  of   them  one    hundred   years 

earlier  by  S.  Aldhelm,  who  must   have  got  it  from  Eome. 

This  version  attributes  the  cure  of  Con stan tine  from  leprosy 

to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  but  without  stating  by  whom 

administered,  or  when  or  where  received.     It  relates   the 

confutation   of  the  Jews  by  Pope  Silvester,  but  leaves  us  to 

infer  it  happened  at  the  Mcene  Council.     It  makes  Con- 

stantine  dream  his  dream  at  Constantinople,  and  Silvester 

appear  in  a  vision  there  to  interpret  it  for  him.     And  what 

the  dream  symbolises  is  the  splendid  future,  and  uprising  of 

magnificent  churches  for  the  7iew  capital,  without  adding  a 

word  about  the  old.^ 

6.  The  version  given  of  them  hj  Adrian  is  first  quoted  by 

himself;  and  the  document  which  shields  them  from  criticism 

was  quoted  for  the  first  time  some  seven  or  eight  years  later 

'  U'j).  Ixxiii.  ad  fin.  Sand.  Hist.   vi.  1052,  and  a  third 

-  Be  Laud.    Virr/.  c.  25.     Accord-  in    Greek,  nearly    the    same,    was 

ing    to    the    poem     on    the    same  published  by  Combefis  at  Paris,  8vo. 

subject,   indeed,   baptism   was   ad-  a.d.    1659.      The    Constitution    of 

ministered    to    hisii    by    Silvester  ;  Silvester  may  be  read  in  Mansi,  ii. 

but  only  the  destruction  of  pngan  618   ct  scq.  and  the  Donation,   ib. 

temples   in  Rome   followed   there:  603-11:  but  Adrian  is  the  lirst  v.ho 

Migne,    Pat.    Lat.  Ixxxix,  122   and  connects    any    donation    with    his 

218.     Another  version  of  these  acts  version  of  the  Acts, 
may  be  read  in  Surius,  De  Prob. 
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in  his  pontificate.  This  document  is  the  well-known  decree 
said  to  have  been  formulated  at  a  Council  of  seventy  bishops 
under  Pope  Gelasius,  a.d.  494.  Its  spuriousness  has  becD 
elsewhere  maintained.^  It  may  have  been  built  upon  old 
foundations,  but  it  betrays,  as  now  seen,  a  style  of  architec- 
ture much  too  redolent  of  the  manner  and  aims  of  the  ninth 
century  to  bear  antedating.  It  ministers  confessedly  to 
what  was  wanting  then.  The  genuine  pieces  of  the  Popes 
collected  by  Dionysius  Exiguus  are  called  by  himself  '  con- 
stitutions ' ;  Pope  Zaehariah  calls  that  collection  of  them 
'  liber  decretorum.'  This  decree  preconises  another  set  not 
yet  given  to  the  world,  when  it  enumerates,  among  books  to 
be  received,  *  Item  decretales  epistolas,  quas  beatissimi  papse 
diversis  temporibus  ab  urbe  Eoma  dederunt ' ;  and  adds, 
further  on,  under  the  same  heading :  'Also  the  Acts  of 
blessed  Silvester,  prelate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  though  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  them  is  unknown  ;  as  being  read  by 
many  Catholics  in  the  city  of  Eome,  and  many  Churches  long 
accustomed  to  follow  their  example.'  ^  Yet,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  it  had  been  declared  that  the  Acts  of  martyrs 
were  not  read  in  the  Roman  Church  as  '  being  anonymcms 
compositions.^  There  was  a  present  purpose  to  serve,  both 
in  getting  clear  of  the  one  and  upholding  the  other. 

Accordingly,  with  this  decree  to  back  him,  Adrian  ven- 
tured on  a  bold  stroke  of  policy  after  waiting  two  more 
years  in  suspense.  The  plea  founded  on  the  Acts  of  Pope 
Silvester  had  been  sufficiently  disregarded  by  Charlemagne  ; 
it  might  be  received  with  more  favour  in  the  East,  whither 
the  Pope  was  now  asked  to  send  help,  such  as  eould  only  be 
sent  by  him.^  Legates  were  therefore  despatched  by  him 
to  Constantinople  to  be  present  at  a  Council  about  to 
meet,  to  reverse  the  nefarious  acts  of  the  iconoclasts  who 
had  defied  his  predecessors.     His  legates  took  with  them  a 

^  Diet,  of  Christian  Ant.  '  Eoman  it  in  this  shape  is  suppressed. 
Councils,'  ii.  1815.  »  The  letter  of  the  Empress  Irene 

2  Mansi,  viii.  162-3.     In  the  note  and  her  son  inviting  him  is  dated 

to  p.  146,  the  earliest  reference  to  A'tig,  29,  A.o.  784— Mansi,  xii,  984. 
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letter  addressed  to  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son,  and  read 
at  the  opening  of  the  Council,  assuring  them  of  his  hearty 
good  will,  but  reiterating  the  plea  next  his  heart,  that  they 
would  procure  for  him,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  the 
restoration  of  all  the  territory  bestowed  on  Pope  Silvester 
by  the  founder  of  their  capital,  but  since  then  wrested  from 
his  representatives  by  a  succession  of  usurpers.  When  his 
legates  returned,  and  reported  the  Council  a  great  success, 
Charlemagne  must  have  felt  that  he  had  been  outwitted  for 
once,  and  had  no  time  to  lose.  Without  loss  of  time,  there- 
fore, a  work  was  concocted  between  his  divines  and  himself, 
attacking  the  decrees  of  the  second  Mcene  Council  respecting 
images,  and  opposing  the  Creed  of  his  adoption  to  theirs. 
This  work,  already  noticed,  has  been  called  the  Caroline 
Books.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  second 
of  its  four  books  occurs  the  earliest  extant  mention  of  the 
Grela'sian  decree,  which  is  there  deliberately  made  to  concur 
in  the  following  sharp  attack  upon  the  Acts  of  Pope  Silvester, 
which  that  decree  was  meant  to  uphold.  '  Hence  the  book 
of  the  Acts  of  Silvester  of  happy  memory,  when  it  speaks  of 
the  images  presented  to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  may  be 
contradicted ;  because,  though  it  may  be  read  by  many 
Catholics,  it  has  plainly  no  business  to  be  quoted  for  settling 
points  in  dispute,  as  is  more  fully  demonstrated  in  the  book 
of  Grelasius  of  happy  memory.  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  is 
entitled  Decretalis  de  recipiendis  eive  de  non  recipiendis 
codicibus,'  ^  Adrian,  in  his  long-drawn  reply  to  this  work, 
drops  all  mention  of  the  Acts  of  Silvester,^  and  refers  to 
what  passed  at  the  Nicene  Council  for  proof  of  the  honour  in 
which  images  were  then  held  ;  of  which  proof,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  no  record  exists.  But  in  concluding  his  subject  he 
naively  lets  out  that,  though  his  Eastern  potentates  had 
abandoned  their  errors  about  images,  they  had  not  yet  given 
back  what  belonged  to  his  see.  And  this  leads  to  the  further 
remark,  intended  for  still  wider  application,  that  if  restitu- 
J  Migne,  Patrol  Lat.  xcviii,  1078.  2  j^^  1285, 
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tion  were  refused,  he  should  be  constrained  to  proclaim  him 
a  heretic  who  persisted  in  an  error  of  this  sort.'  ^ 

This  work  and  the  answer  to  it  sufficiently  reveal  the  real 
issues  between  them,  and  the  arms  that  they  used.  Another 
conspicuous  illustration  of  both  shall  be  given  from  the  same 
source. 

7-8.  Charlemagne  was  just  as  eager  to  get  his  interpo- 
lated Creed  adopted  by  Adrian  as  Adrian  to  get  the  territory 
which  he  claimed  confirmed  to  him  by  Charlemagne.  One 
wanted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  empire  in  a  Creed 
that  should  be  distinguishable  from  the  traditional  Creed  of 
the  old ;  the  other  wanted  to  add  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
dominion  that  had  been  already  gained  for  his  see.  Adrian 
quoted  the  Acts  of  Pope  Silvester  to  support  his  claim  to  the 
territory  which  he  said  was  his ;  Charlemagne  produced  two 
Creeds,  both  of  them  counterfeits,  to  bear  out  his  Creed.^ 
About  the  first  of  these  there  can  be  no  dispute,  for  it 
literally  stands  confessed.  It  appears  at  full  length  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  third  of  the  books  bearing  his  name ;  and 
at  the  end  of  it,  either  he  says  or  his  divines  say  for  him : 
'  Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  integrity, 
which  we  profess  and  believe  from  our  heart,  and  have  set 
down  in  the  words  of  S.  Jerome.'  That  S.  Jerome  was  not 
the  author  of  it,  his  theologians  were  too  well  versed  in  the 
writings  of  S.  Augustine  not  to  have  known :  that  it  must 
have  been  interpolated  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
work  is  only  too  plain ;  for  otherwise  it  must  have  testified 
against  the  interpolated  Creed  of  Charlemagne.^    Pelagius,  a 


'  Migne,  Patrol  Lat.  xcviii.  1292. 

2  'The  Franks,'  said  Baluze,  in 
1666,  the  highest  authority  then  on 
these  points,  'repudiated  the  deci- 
sions of  the  second  Nicene  Council 
about  images  all  the  more  vehe- 
mently from  fear  that,  if  they 
accepted  them,  the,y  might  again 
become  part  anrl  parcel  of  the  Greek 
Empire.'  Quoted  with  approbation 
by  Gallandius,  JSibl.  Vet.  Pat.  xiii. 
457,  note.      Comp.  Proleg.  p.  xiii. 


The  same  may  be  said  of  their  ad- 
herence to  the  '  Filioque  '  clause,  in 
support  of  which  alone,  let  us  never 
forget,  the  Athanasian  Creed  was 
first  cited. 

3  Hence  Migne,  '  Addidi  Ex  Patre 
et  Filio  ■procedcntem,  volente  et 
jubente  Carolo  infra  c.  3,  et  c.  8.' 
Eabanus  Maurus,  De  Sac.  Ord.  c.  9, 
has  'Filioque,'  no  doubt  on  the 
strength  of  this  passage. 
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very  different  person  from  S.  Jerome,  composed  it ;  and  this 
fact  could  have  been  no  secret  to  any  readers  of  S.  Augustine, 
who  twice  quotes  it,^  as  being  the  '  libellus  fidei '  despatched 
by  his  opponent  to  Rome,  where  Baronius  found  it  in  safe 
keeping  among  the  letters  of  Pope  Zosimus,  by  whom  it  was 
favourably  received.  But  in  the  original,  which  is  loyally 
reproduced  by  Baronius,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  described  to  be 
'  Verum  Deum  ex  Patre  procedentem.'  ^  The  '  Filioque  ' 
being  indispensable  to  the  argument,  it  was  put  in  here. 
Rabanus  Maurus,  in  quoting  this  Creed,  quotes  it  with  this 
additional  clause,  which  had  become  law  in  the  whole  West 
by  then  ;  but  he  had  too  much  respect  for  S.  Jerome,  and 
was  too  familiar  with  his  translation  of  the  work  of  Didymus 
'  On  the  Holy  Ghost,'  to  think  of  ascribing  that  Creed  to  him, 
especially  with  that  addition. 

As  to  the  second  Creed,  if  Lambecius  is  to  be  trusted,  it 
cannot  have  been  long  after  the  completion  of  this  work  that 
Charlemagne  despatched  the  celebrated  psalter  preserved  at 
Vienna,  wTitten  throughout  in  letters  of  gold,  to  Rome: 
commencing  with  an  inscription  in  verse,  describing  it  as  a 
gift  to  Pope  Adrian  from  King  Charles :  and  finishing  with 
an  appendix  in  which  the  Athanasian  Creed,  never  before 
produced  entire,  still  less  ever  before  designated  by  that  title, 
comes  last.^ 

Lambecius  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  Pope  Adrian  died  in 
December,  a.d.  795 ;  so  that,  if  his  view  of  this  psalter  is 
correct,  the  Athanasian  Creed  must  have  been  in  existence 
by  then ;  yet  as  it  is  nowhere  quoted  or  named  in  the 
Caroline  Books,  their  reticence  goes  far  to  establish  its  non- 
existence when  they  were  composed. 

On  this  Creed  I  discom'sed  in  a  book  more  than  twelve 
years  old,  at  sufficient  length  to  dispense  me  from  any 
further  remarks  on  it  now  save  this :  that  the  view  there 

1  De  Gratia  Christi,c.^l-^Z,SLn6.  ^  Be   Bill.    Cces.   toI.   ii.   2G1    et 

Be  Pecc.  Orirj.  c.  17  and  23.  seg^. 

'^  A.D.  417,'u.  32. 
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taken  of  its  composition  is  the  only  view  to  which  authentic 
history  lends  any  support :  and  that  it  receives  additional 
illustration  from  the  facts  brought  out  in  connection  with 
the  Creed  from  which  we  have  just  parted.  Nobody  can 
deny  that  Creed  to  have  been  published  under  a  false  name 
by  Charlemagne :  nor,  till  an  earlier  work  of  undoubted 
authenticity  can  be  produced  where  the  '  Quicunque  vult '  is 
designated  '  the  Faith '  or  '  Creed  of  S.  Athanasius,'  can  any- 
body deny  Charlemagne  to  have  been  the  first  in  whose 
writings,  or  the  writing  of  persons  acting  under  him,  it  is 
ascribed — and  ascribed  falsely  —  to  S.  Athanasius,  and 
paraded  as  a  Creed  possessing  all  the  authority  that  would 
attach  justly  to  his  name.  Thus,  if  this  psalter  was  really 
presented  to  Pope  Adrian  I.  by  King  Charles  the  Great,  it  is 
himself  who  first  gives  the  Athanasian  Creed  the  title  which 
it  has  ever  since  borne.  If  this  psalter  was  not  his  gift — 
which  just  may  be  * — then  the  '  Quicunque  vult'  got  its  title 
first  given  to  it  either  by  his  monks,  who  sang  the  interpo- 
lated Creed  on  Mount  Olives,  and  forthwith  justified  their 
act  to  the  successor  of  Adrian,  Leo  III.,  by  declaring  that  it 
was  so  said  in  the  '  Faith  of  S.  Athanasius  ' ;  ^  or  else  by 
Theodulph  and  Alcuin  ^  in  tracts  published  by  his  command 
against  the  G-reeks :  and,  as  Alcuin  died  on  Whitsunday  a.d. 
804,  written  a  year  or  more  before  then.  In  these  tracts 
extracts  are  made  from  it  at  sufficient  length  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  by  '  fides  Athanasii '  the  title  given  to  it 
at  that  date  was  meant — and  it  was  a  very  common  meaning 


'  For  there  is  nothing  in  the 
dedicatorjr  verses  to  prevent  '  King 
Charles '  from  being  Charles  the 
Bald,  and  '  Pope  Adrian  '  from^being 
Pope  Adrian  II,  See  this  point 
SLXgued.  Athananian  Creed,  pp.  303-7. 

-  Neale's  Eastern  Cli.  Genl, 
Introd.  ii.  1155-8,  as  transcribed 
by  Le  Quien  from  MisccJl.  vii.  p.  14 
of  Baluze,  Oriens  ChrisUan,  iii. 
347.  But  it  is  without  date,  the 
only  clue  to  which  is  that  Charles  is 


styled  Emperor. 

^  Migne,  Patrol,  Lat.  cv.  247,  and 
ci.  73  and  82  respectivel5^  Alcuin 
quotes  it  twice,  and  in  the  second 
passage  gives  its  concluding  words 
on  the  Trinity.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding his  first  quotation  the  decree 
of  Pope  Gelasius  is  evidently  cited 
in  its  justification.  That  Alcuin 
wrote  this  tract  is  shown  in  the 
PrcBv.  Monit.  to  it  by  Migne. 
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for  '  fi  es  '  =  iriarts  then — what  has  since  been  called  the 
Athanasian  Creed  in  its  present  shape.  Two  Creeds  accord- 
ingly were  put  forth  at  intervals  by  Charlemagne  :  and  on 
<^ach  occasion  it  was  in  controversy  with  the  Greeks.  The  first 
he  paraded  as  the  Faith  of  S.  Jerome,  a  doctor  of  the  Latin, 
and  the  second  he  called  the  Faith  of  S.  Athanasins,  a  doctor 
of  the  Greek  Church :  and  the  latter,  in  his  Capitularies  of 
Aix,  A.D.  802,  he  ordered  all  his  clergy  to  learn  by  heart, 
giving  precedence  to  it  over  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles.* 
How  he  came  by  it  is  another  question.  But  whether  con- 
cocted in  his  reign  or  not,  it  was  published  by  him  under  a 
false  name.  His  first  Creed — of  whose  character,  authorship, 
and  date  we  could  not  well  have  clearer  evidence — he  not 
only  published  under  a  false  name,  but  interpolated.  The 
counterfeit  charter  employed  by  the  Pope  stated  as  facts 
things  which  were  not  facts ;  the  counterfeit  Creeds  em- 
ployed by  the  King  claimed  to  be  both  authentic  and  author- 
itative without  being  either.  Europe  has  for  centuries 
groaned,  and  in  many  ways  is  still  groaning,  under  the 
effects  of  all  three.  Let  me  not  be  supposed,  however,  to 
imply  that  fictitious  documents  were  peculiar  by  any  means 
to  the  West  at  this  period.  Half  the  documents  quoted  and 
received  with  approval  at  the  second  Nicene  Council  were 
just  as  disastrous,  because  just  as  false.  But  it  is  to  the 
manufacture  now  going  on  of  such  documents  within  the 
quadrilateral  of  Charlemagne  previously  described,  and  to  the 
reciprocity  between  it  and  Rome,  that  I  want  to  direct  full 
attention,  by  way  of  clearing  the  ground  for  my  own  special 
branch  of  the  subject  when  it  is  reached. 

9.  The  ninth  document  of  this  kind  is  one  which  has 
puzzled  commentators,  and  divided  them,  almost  as  much  as 
the  Athanasian  Creed :  and  well  it  may,  for  it  has  come 
down  to  us  with  two  distinct  titles,  perhaps  indicating  a 
joint  responsibility.  The  title  given  to  it  in  Mansi,^  which 
Hinschius  tells  us  no  less  than  thirty-one  MSS.  support,  runs 
»  Pertz,  Mofu  Germ.  Legnm,  i.  107.  ^  xil.  903  et  seq. 
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thus :  '  These  Capitularies  were  collected  scatteredly  from 
Grreek  and  Latin  canons,  and  Roman  synods,  and  decrees  of 
Roman  prelates  and  princes,  and  given  to  Ingilramn,  bishop 
of  the  city  of  Metz,  at  Rome,  by  Pope  Adrian  of  happy 
memory,  on  September  19  of  the  ninth  indiction — quando 
jjTO  sui  negotii  causa  agehatur ' — which  each  reader  may 
translate  for  himself.  It  never  varies  in  any  form  of  either 
title  that  I  can  discover.  Sparsim  collecta :  '  scatteredly 
collected '  is  another  phrase  that  never  varies  under  either 
title;  indeed,  it  might  be  called  the  trade-mark  of  this 
species  of  pseudonymous  issue  from  the  quadrilateral.  Another 
point  that  never  varies  under  either  title,  is  that  their 
presentation  took  place  at  Rome.  The  indiction  assigned 
for  it  is  variously  numbered  under  both  titles :  but  the 
ninth,  which  is  the  prevailing  one,  corresponds  with  A.D. 
785.  And  the  pith  of  the  other  title  consists  in  this :  that 
it  affirms  them  to  have  been  presented  by  Ingilramn  or 
Angilramn,  according  as  his  name  is  spelt,  to  Pope  Adrian. 
Le  Cointe,^  recalling  the  Book  of  Canons  presented  to 
Charlemagne  by  Adrian  eleven  years  before,  much  prefers 
this  title :  but,  interpreted  by  its  epitome,  the  ring  of  this 
book  and  of  these  Capitularies  is  only  fainter  in  one  than  in 
the  other.  By  those  who  support  the  first  title  they  are 
called  '  the  Capitularies  of  Adrian ' :  by  those  who  support 
the  second  they  are  called  '  the  Capitularies  of  Angilramn.' 
Meanwhile  the  fact  of  a  twofold  title  suggests  a  joint  com- 
position, and  the  fact  of  their  having  been  presented  at 
Rome,  and  accepted  without  protest,  a  joint  adhesion  to 
their  contents.  Policy,  we  may  well  believe,  prompted  or 
tolerated  the  very  scant  reference  contained  in  Chapter  YI.  to 
the  privileges  conferred  on  the  see  of  Constantinople  by  the 
ninth  canon  of  Chalcedon  :  as  the  letter  of  the  Empress  and 
her  son,  inviting  the  Pope  to  send  legates  to  the  Council 
which  they  were  preparing  to  assemble,  must  have  been  in 

*  AnnaL  a.d.  785,  n,  16  et  seq. 
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his  hands  at  the  time.^  Besides,  Chapter  VI.  is  overshadowed 
in  advance  by  Chapter  III.,  than  which  no  fuller  assertion, 
in  a  few  words,  of  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Eome  could  be 
found. 

There  have  been  some  who  maintained  that  these 
Capitularies  were  drawn  from  genuine  sources  in  every  case ; 
it  is  acknowledged  by  all  now  that  the  documents  charac- 
teristic of  them  are  for  the  most  part  spurious.  The 
contention  of  Hinschius,  w^hose  exhaustive  work  on  the 
Decretals  of  the  pseudo-Isidore  ^  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  that  the  argument  from  internal  evidence  could 
supply,  comes  to  this :  that  the  pseudo-Isidore  borrowed 
from  these  Capitularies,  and  from  the  Capitularies  of  Benedict 
the  Levite,  and  that  the  Capitularies  of  Benedict  the  Levite 
furnished  a  good  number  of  these  Capitularies  also.  Thus, 
according  to  him,  it  would  follow  that  these  Capitularies  were 
compiled  after  Benedict  had  compiled  his,  and  perhaps,  he 
adds,  simultaneously  with  the  compilation  of  the  pseudo- 
Isidore,  so  that  the  pseudo-Isidore  might  have  been  quite 
possibly  the  compiler  of  both  sets.  What,  then,  is  to  be  said 
of  the  twofold  title  given,  amid  endless  varieties,  with  so 
much  unanimity  to  these  Capitularies  in  so  many  MSS.  ? 
Hinschius  assumes  that  both  titles  are  false :  and  justiines 
his  conclusion  on  the  further  assumption  that  no  proof  in 
writing  exists  that  Angilramn  was  ever  at  Eome.^  All  his 
fine-drawn  conclusions,  therefore,  from  internal  evidence 
were  rudely  shaken  when  Wattenbach,  by  a  fine  touch  of 
criticism,  got  Alcuin  to  depose  to  the  fact  that  Angilramn 
had  once  been  bearer  of  his  respects  to  a  monk  at  that  time 
but  afterwards  abbot,  of  S.  Saviour,  on  Mount  Amiato,  near 
Eadicofani,  named  Usuard,  leaving  us  to  infer  naturally  that 
he  v»as  then  en  route  for  Eome.  '  At  Eome,  therefore,' 
continues  Wattenbach,  '  I  make  no  doubt  he  was,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  A.D.   785,  agreeably  with  the  title  prefixed  to 

1  Note  to  p.  310.  2  Leipsic,  ]863,  8vo. 

*  lb.  Proleg.  clxis. 
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these  Capitularies.'^  What  took  Angilramn  to  Rome  the 
Capitularies  of  Frankfort,  a.d.  794,  explain  in  a  way  that 
would  have  satisfied  everybody  but  for  those  six  colourless 
words — perhaps  from  design — as  they  stand  now :  '  quando 
pro  sui  negotii  causa  agebaturJ'  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
if  we  touch  them  at  all,  we  must  put  no  meaning  on  them 
that  history  will  not  bear  out.  Accordingly,  when  Charle- 
magne says  in  his  fifty-third  Capitulary  ^  that  *  licence  had 
in  time  past  been  obtained  by  him  from  the  Apostolic  See — 
that  is,  from  Pope  Adrian — to  keep  Angilramn  continually 
by  him  at  his  palace,  jpropUr  utilitates  ecclesiasticas,''  we 
should  consider  he  as  good  as  tells  us  that  the  business 
Angilramn  went  to  transact  in  person  at  Rome  was  to 
procure  this  licence  from  the  Pope.  To  represent  him  going 
thither  as  an  accused  person  ^  to  defend  himself,  is  simply 
to  contradict  all  we  know  of  him,  and  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  high  terms  of  respect  addressed  to  him  by  Paul 
Winfrid  the  deacon,  in  concluding  his  monograph  on  the 
previous  bishops  of  Metz."* 

We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  old  school  headed  by 
Baronius,  who,  nothing  doubting,  makes  Adrian  author  of 
these  Capitularies :  and  on  Pagi,''  who  bids  us  notice  that 
they  were  ascribed  to  him  by  Hincmar — consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims  little  more  than  half  a  century  from  his 
death — nothing  doubting  either,  in  controversy  with  his 
nephew :  ^   and  also   that  Riculfus  came  back  in  a.d.  785 


•  Bihl.  Her.  Germ.  torn,  vi., 
Monuvi.  Alcuin.  p.  514-15,  with  the 
notes.  Usuard  became  abbot  a.d. 
794,  which  is  the  date  given  to  this 
letter.     Angih-amn  died  A.d.  791. 

-  Baluze,  Cajyital.  Reg.  Franc,  i. 
270. 

^  '  Ut  causam  suam  adversus 
falsos  accusatores  defenderet,'  says 
Baronius ;  who  then  adds,  '  quern 
absolutum  hisce  canonibus  et  com- 
munitum  [pontifexj  remisit  ad 
suos.'  According  to  this,  Adrian 
not   merely  compiled  these  Capitu- 


laries, but  acted  on  them  as  soon  as 
compiled,  a.d.  786,  n.  6  ;  but  rightly 
corrected  by  Pagi  to  785. 

■»  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  xcv.  710. 

^  As  above,  and  also  n.  9. 

«  This  was  in  869,  Ojmsc.  et  Ep. 
in  Cavsa  Hinc.  Laudun.  c.  24. 
The  two  statements  are  within  two 
pages  of  each  other.  Migne,  ib. 
cxxv.  377-9,  in  his  tract  De  Presh. 
C'rim.  calls  the  author  of  the  False 
Decretals,  Isidorus  ejjisoopvs  His- 
2)alcvsis  (c.  21);  not  distinguishing 
between  him  and  his  namesake. 
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from  Spain,  bringing  with  him,  as  Pagi  rightly  makes 
Hincmar  say,  '  the  Book  of  Isidore  Mercator,'  for  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  its  commencement  by  him  identifies  it  with 
the  collection  so  long  known  under  that  name,  which,  '  as 
taking  particular  interest  in  works  of  this  kind,  and  in  the 
royal  Capitularies,'  on  becoming  archbishop  of  Mayence  the 
year  following,  he  caused  to  be  circulated  up  and  down 
throughout  those  parts.  But  Hinschius,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  exhibiting  a  long  list  of  MSS.  of  it,  classified  according 
to  countries,  in  which  Spain  is  credited  with  next  to  none, 
and  Portugal  with  none  whatever,  proves  unconsciously  that 
by  Spain  Hincmar  must  have  meant  what  used  in  days  gone 
by  to  form  part  of  the  G-othic  kingdom  in  Spain,  yet  was 
north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  still  inhabited,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Capitularies  of  a.d.  812,  by  a  Spanish  population  ^ — 
in  modern  parlance,  the  Basque  provinces. 

10.  The  learned  authors  of  'Gallia  Christiana '  ^  protest 
against  the  unfairness  of  crediting  Kiculfus  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  False  Decretals  ;  but  one  thing  has  just  been 
established — namely,  that  they  were  manufactured  north,  not 
south,  of  the  Pyrenees.  Another  fact  is  that  the  remark 
of  Hincmar  in  characterising  Eiculfus  as  '  hujusmodi 
studiosus '  finds  illustration  in  two  Capitularies  :  the  first  of 
A.D.  803,  'De  Purgatione  Sacerdotum,'  where  we  find  he 
produced  a  letter  of  'Pope  Grregory  of  happy  memory' 
bearing  on  this  subject,  which  was  accepted  as  decisive  by 
Charlemagne ;  but  it  was  a  letter  of  the  second  Grregory,  not 
of  the  first.     Three  years  later  ^  we  have  part  of  the  '  Consti- 


'  'Pro  Hispanis  qui  in  regnum 
Karoli  confugerant.'  But  numbers 
had  never  left  those  parts.  Re- 
peated A.D.  815  by  Lewis,  being  his 
very  first  precept.  Baluze,  i.  pp.  499 
and  549. 

2  V.  444-5. 

3  Baluze  for  the  Caps.  i.  386  and 
458.  Hinschius  for  the  pseudo-Is. 
p.  449.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  one  of  the  very  few  letters  of 


S.  Gregory  the  Great  which  the 
pseudo-Isidore  has  ventured  to 
insert  in  his  collection  should  have 
been  grossly  interpolated  in  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  this  sub- 
ject. Uj}.  lib.  ix.52,  with  the  Benedic- 
tine note  :  '  Ha^c  epistola  facilius 
expungeretur  quam  sanaretur. 
In  Isidorum  Mercatorem  niulti 
rejiciunt.' 
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tutum '  of  Pope  Silvester  quoted  with  approval  on  the  same 
subject:  and  it  happens  to  be  this  time  the  part  selected  for 
insertion  in  his  collection  by  the  pseudo-Isidore,  though  it 
forms  also  the  seventy-second  of  the  Capitularies  of  Adrian 
or  Angihamn.     From  whom  did  Charlemagne  get  it  ?  from 
Adrian  or  Angilramn,  who  were  long  since  dead,  or  from  the 
book  brought  into  France  by  Eiculfus,  who  was  in  high  force 
just  now  ?     There  are  some  facts  connected  with  him  that 
have  never  been  sufficiently  brought  out,  from  having  come 
down  to  us  in  disguise.     The  special  favourites  at  the  Court 
of  Charlemagne  had   all  a  name  given  to   them   by  him, 
symbolising  roughly  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held 
there.     Angilbert  was  called  Homer,  as  having  a  lofty  turn 
of  mind ;  Eiculfus  was  only  Damoetas,  as  having  a  bucolic 
turn.     Alcuin  called  him  his  '  son  '  when  their  acquaintance 
first  commenced ;  and  is  eloquent  both  in  prose  and  verse 
over  the  formidable  two-headed  monster  carved  on  an  ivory 
comb  received  from  him.     '  Fisherman  '  is  his  next  term  for 
him  in  congratulating  him  on  becoming  archbishop.    '  Vener- 
able father'  in  A.D.  800  :  '  tried  friend  '  two  3^ears  later,  when 
Alcuin  was  in  trouble  and  needed  his  support.     In  most  of 
these  letters  there  is  a  caution  against  worldly-mindedness. 
'  0  fili,  inter  occujpationes  secitli  non  obliviscaris  tui,'  ad- 
dressed to  him   in  his    youth    is    reiterated  more  strongly 
than  ever  in  his  last  epistle  to  his  '  tried  friend.'     But  it  is 
the  letter  addressed  to  him  in  a.d.  800  that  requires  most 
comment.^     It  discloses  the  fact  that  Eiculfus  was  absent  in 
Eome,  taking  part  in  the  farce  that  was  being  played  there 
then  of  a  mock  trial  for  frightening  Leo  III.,  the  victim  of  a 
murderous  assault  but  a  year  earlier,  into  crowning  Charles 
emperor,  and  thus  breaking  definitively  with  the  East.^    Two 
points  in  these  transactions,  and  in  this  letter  of  Alcuin, 

»  Up.  123  in  Migne,  Patrol  Lat.  ^  On  this  see  the  art..  '  Leo  III.' 

c.  357 ;  with  the  note.     The  others  in    Diet,    of    Christian    Biog.    iii. 

are,  44-6  and  122.     But  the  last  is  ^1^-11. 
211  in  Monum.  Alcuin. 
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which  of  all  contemporary  documents  throws  most  light 
upon  them,  should  never  be  forgotten  by  us  in  this  inquiry. 
The  letter  of  Alcuin  has  been  accurately  dated  by  Watten- 
bach  '  end  of  800  or  beginning  of  801  ';  ^  for  tidings  must 
have  reached  Alcuin  of  all  that  had  been  consummated  at 
Rome  by  them,  when  he  told  his  spiritual  father  how  all 
his  anxieties  had  been  dispelled,  and  how  his  heart  had 
bounded  with  joy,  on  learning  how  prosperously  things  had 
gone — et  quomodo  stetisti  cumdoinno  ApostoUco— on  peace 
being  restored  to  the  Church  there,  mainly  through  his 
exertions.^ 

How  had  Riculfus  been  the  prime  mover  in  restoring 
peace  that  he  is  here  represented  to  have  been  ?  Let  events 
speak  for  themselves — events  spread  over  three  days.  On 
the  first  day  a  number  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
met  by  order  of  Charles  in  the  church  of  S.  Peter  to  hear 
charges  preferred  against  the  Pope.  What  those  charges  were 
we  learn  from  another  letter  of  Alcuin,  written  some  little 
time  before  to  Arno,  metropolitan  of  Salzburg,  also  then  at 
Rome,  which  the  writer  had  possibly  learnt  from  Riculfus. 
'  I  understand,'  he  says,  '  there  are  many,  who  from  motives 
P  of  jealousy,  are  trying  by  crafty  suggestions  to  compass  the 
deposition  of  the  said  Pope;  endeavouring  to  fasten  upon 
him  charges  of  perjury  and  adultery,  and  then  to  draw  him 
into  purging  himself  by  solemn  oath  from  those  crimes  ; 
hoping  in  secret,  by  advising  this  course,  to  get  him  to  lay 
down  his  pontificate  without  swearing,  and  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  any  monastery  that  he  pleased  in 
peace.' ^  The  party  led  by  Riculfus  prevailed.  *  They 
exclaimed — archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  all  of  them  ' — 
says  the  Papal  biographer,  '  with  one  mouth,  "  We  dare  not 

*  Monuon.  Ale.  p.  586.  miiltum,  pire  pacis  atque   ecclesias- 

^  •  Quidam,  meliori  consilio  Vetera  ticae  concordije  vos  secundum  Deum 

reformare,  et  in  antiquum  reponere  seminatores  e^se  ;  in   qua    ve.stram 

ordinem ;      cum     quibus     vestram  benevolentiam        semper       sudare- 

sanctissimam   sollicitudinem  labor-  exopto.' — lb.  p.  588. 

are   audivimus.     Et    placuit     mihi  ^  lb.  p.  489. 
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judge  the  Apostolic  See,  which  is  head  of  all  the  Churches  of 
God  ;  for  by  it  and  by  its  vicar,  all  of  us  are  judged  oin-- 
selves,  whereas  it  is  judged  by  none,  conformably  luith 
ancient  custom,'''' '  The  Pope  then  came  forward,  and  offered, 
'  following  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  to  clear  himself 
by  oath  from  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.'  On  the  second 
day  he  did  this  in  their  presence.  On  the  third  day  in  their 
j^resence,  and  that  of  a  much  larger  concourse,  by  pre- 
arrangement  he  crowned  Charles.* 

Now,  if  the  exclamations  attributed  to  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  on  this  occasion  by  the  Papal  biographer  have 
been  correctly  reported,  it  is  from  the  book  of  Eiculfus  alone 
that  they  can  be  explained.  The  fabled  Synod  of  Sinnessa 
might  have  supplied  a  precedent  and  a  principle  combined 
of  the  clearest  and  closest  relevancy  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
'  Prima  sedes  non  judicabitur  a  quoquam,'  as  it  was  believed 
to  have  ruled.^  But  had  it  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Book 
of  Kiculfus,  how  could  the  bishops  and  archbishops  have 
ventured  to  say  of  its  ruling,  '  queniadrtioduim  et  antiquitus 
mosfuit^?  Every  word  that  fell  from  them  is  founded  on 
some  maxim  oft  repeated  in  the  False  Decretals,  and  could 
not  have  been  gainsaid  by  those  who  believed  them  true. 
Their  utterances  about  the  see  of  Eome  were  culled  nearly 
word  for  word  from  the  third  decretal  of  Anacletus,^  who 
comes  next  but  one  to  S.  Peter  in  that  collection,  and  is 
there  described  as  having  been  ordained  presbyter  by  him, 
but  placed  in  the  Apostolic  See  by  the  Lord,  '  w^hich  Apo- 
stolic See,'  says  Anacletus,  '  was  made  both  head  and  hinge, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  Lord,  and  owes  its  appointment  to  no 
other  ;  thus,  as  a  door  is  governed  by  its  hinge,  so  all  the 
Churches  are,  by  disposal  of  the  Lord,  governed  by  the 
authority  of  this  Holy  See.'  Alexander  L,  Sixtus  I.,  Pius  I., 
and  others  down  to  Melchiades,  the  last  of  his  ante-Mcene 

'  Mansi,  xiii.  1044.    • 

2  P.aron.  A.D.  303,  n.  98  ;  comp.  Pagi  ad  Baron,  n.  18,  A.D.  302. 

^  Hinschius,  p.  .84. 
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successors,  claim  the  same  privileges  for  themselves  by 
divine  right  in  as  lofty  terms. ^  Other  maxims,  only  general 
in  their  import  till  then,  had,  from  their  point  of  view,  a 
primary  meaning  too  for  themselves  ;  such  as,  '  The  greater 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  less  .  .  .  the  disciple  neither  ought 
to  be  nor  can  be  above  his  master.'  ^  '  He  cannot  be 
condemned  by  human  trial  whom  Grod  has  reserved  to  His 
own  tribunal  .  .  .'  ^  Or  more  plainly  put,  '  Who  is  he  who 
judges  another  whom  the  Lord  has  reserved  to  Himself  and  to 
this  holy  see  to  be  judged  ?  '  "*  It  was  one  thing  for  language 
respecting  the  privileges  claimed  for  the  Eoman  See  to  havu 
grown  inflated  in  proportion  to  their  actual  extension  as 
time  went  on  ;  it  was  another  thing  for  its  earliest  bishops 
to  be  credited  with  having  all  along  far  exceeded  that  lan- 
guage in  claiming  them  as  due  from  all  and  as  inherent  in 
their  see  by  divine  right.  Accordingly,  those  who  were 
shown  the  book  of  Eiculfus  in  confidence  beforehand,  and 
believed  it  authentic,  could  have  made  the  declaration 
attributed  to  them  by  the  Papal  biographer  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  have  wound  it  up  without  fear  of  contradiction  by 
asserting  that  it  was  in  strict  accordance  with  ancient  custom. 
It  was  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  by  Charlemagne,  as  it 
led  by  natural  sequence  to  the  next  act,  already  determined 
upon  with  his  full  consent.  For  in  the  act  of  Leo,  whose 
oath  has  been  preserved  ^ — and  it  is  certainly  the  first,  if  not 
also  the  last,  of  its  kind  on  record — the  hand  of  Eiculfus  is 
as  conspicuous  by  its  presence  as  his  book  is  by  its  absence. 
Canonical  purgation,  as  it  is  called,  purgation  by  oath,  is 
nowhere  prescribed,  or  even  hinted  at,  in  the  False  Decretals* 
Authentic  instances  of  it  occur  in  the  Epistles  of  S.  Grregory 
the  Grreat,  the  first  Pope  by  whom  it  was  employed ;  ^ 
though  his  namesake,  Gregory  II.,  was  the  first  Pope  who 

'  Hinschiuspp.  95,108,116-7,243.  «  Ej).  lib.  ii.  33,  for  the  case  of  a 

2  lb.  pp.  4.5,  bishop;  and  E^j.  lib.  \ii.  18,  for  the 


^  lb.  pp.  99,  126,  163,  193.  case  of  a   deacon  and  abbot,  where* 

■*  lb.  p.  129.  the  Benedictine  note  is  fullest. 

*  Mansi,  xiii.  10i6. 

Y  2 
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prescribed  its  use.  The  Capitulary  *De  Purgatione  Sacer- 
dotum,'  said  to  have  been  published  at  Aix,  A.D.  803,  has 
been  already  noticed,  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  most 
conclusive  kind  that  it  was  Riculfus  to  whom  Charlemagne 
was  indebted  for  this  information.  What  has  not  yet  been 
pointed  out — though  it  was  guaranteed  by  Hincmar  within 
fifty  years  of  its  occurrence — is,  that  the  subject  was  under 
consideration  by  Charlemagne  four  years  earlier,  a.d.  799, 
when  what  forced  it  on  his  attention  must  have  been  the 
Pope's  own  case.  His  short  letter,  proposing  it  for  general 
inquiry,  must  be  read  between  the  lines  to  be  understood,  as 
it  is  there  made  to  concern  only  presbyters  charged  with 
crimes  which  they  denied,  and  their  accusers  could  not 
prove.  And  he  concludes  with  mock  gravity,  that  he  had 
sent  to  consult  the  Pope  what  course  was  to  be  pursued  in 
their  case — which  was  just  his  own  also — and  was  waiting 
for  his  reply.'  Then,  in  a  subsequent  Capitulary,  dated  by 
its  contents,  he  makes  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
how  this  perplexing  question  was  at  last  settled  at  a  large 
gathering,^  where  the  Pope  was  present,  including  bishops 
of  the  Roman  and  of  the  G-reek  Church  and  of  his  own 
dominions ;  priests  and  Levites,^  magistrates  and  other 
laymen,  conformably  with  the  'precedent  set  by  the  Pope 
himself,  who  had  twelve  presbyters.  Hincmar  says,  bishops 
joined  with  him  in  making  oath  of  his  innocence,  though 
the  number  of  witnesses  might  be  varied  in  each  case. 
From  another  Capitulary,  published  about  the  same  time,'* 
we  get  the  further  information  which  has  been  anticipated — 
namely,  that  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  previous  ruling  of 
this  point  by  Pope  Gregory,  till  shown  a  letter  of  his  by 

'  Baluze,  Capit.i.  827,  and Hinc-  getting,  or  else  not  knowing,  that 

mar,  De  Preshytens  criminods,  c.  i.  abbots  were    rarely   then   in   more 

2  lb.  p.  384.     It  is  given  in  full  than    deacon's    orders :    and    that 

by  Gratian  in  his  second  part,  ii.  9,  abbots  always  formed  part  of  these 

5,  c.  19.  assemblies — Alcuin,     for    instance. 

*  Knust    italicises   and   raves   at  Hinschius  corrects  Knust  on  many 

this  word  :  *  Quidnam  sancti  patres  points,  pp.  cliv.-lx. 

atque  tet'^^re  statuerunt '  !  quite  for-  ''  Baluze,  i.  386. 
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Eiculfus,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  where  the  following  words 
occurred  :  '  Concerning  a  presbyter,  or  any  'priest  whom- 
soever, accused  by  the  people :  in  the  event  of  there  being 
no  witnesses  capable  of  proving  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
an  oath  shall  be  lawful,  and  he  may  call  upon  Him  to  whom 
all  things  are  naked  and  ojDened,  to  attest  his  innocence, 
and  so  remain  undisturbed  in  his  office.'  Grratian  repeats 
all  these  Capitularies  in  the  second  part  of  his  Decretum 
consecutively  to  the  oath  taken  by  Leo ;  testifying  to  his 
belief  of  their  connection,^  Knust  recklessly  pronounces  them 
spuriou?,^  just  because  he  fails  to  see  their  application,  and 
the  light  thrown  on  the  doings  of  Eiculfus  at  Rome  by  the 
letter  of  Alcuin  intended  for  his  eyes  alone,  based  on  tidings 
furnished  by  himself.  Is  not  the  light  thrown  on  the  events 
in  question  by  this  letter  of  Alcuin  reflected  back  on  his 
letter  by  these  Capitularies,  thus  establishing  their  own 
genuineness  ?  Meanwhile,  there  are  more  letters  of  Alcuin 
to  be  consulted  before  we  have  done  with  him,  or  Eiculfus, 
or  Charlemagne. 

Taking  Charlemagne  first,  let  us  take  care  not  to  forget 
that  what  is  placed  last  in  his  Capitularies  of  a.d.  806  ^  has 
been  extracted  from  a  Constitution  of  Pope  Silvester :  whose 
Acts  he  had  quoted  with  disapproval  in  writing  against  the 
second  Nicene  Council,  when  Adrian  was  Pope.  But  as  the 
passage  now  quoted  and  endorsed  by  him  happens  to  appear 
nearly  word  for  word  in  the  book  of  Eiculfus  also,  perhaps 
it  was  through  Eiculfus — as  being  '  hujusmodi  studiosus ' 
— that  it  was  inserted  here,  or  as  being  confirmed  by  his 
book.  For  it  is  likewise  found  in  the  Capitularies  which 
Angilramn  either  took  with  him  to  Eome  or  brought  back  from 
Eome.*  Next,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  of  the  Caroline 
Books,  we  find  the  digression  on  the  privileges  of  the  Eoman 
Church  introduced  by  a  well-known  extract  from  the  j)reface 

'  Cause  II.  qufEst.  v.  c.  18,  19.  '  Baluze,  i.  458,  also  Pertz,  Zfiffii 

2  Pertz,  Jlonum.  Germ.  Legwiii,  ii.       i.  148. 
append,  p.  32.  *  C.  72. 
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to  the  Nicene  Council  in  the  book  of  Eiculfus — the  pseudo- 
Isidore  ;  to  the  effect  that  the  Koman  Church  owes  its  primacy 
to  no  synodical  decrees  of  Councils,  but  to  those  words  of 
Christ  J  '  I  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,'  &c.  But 
this,  again,  is  introduced  almost  in  the  same  terms  into  the 
Gelasian  decree.  Further,  in  the  objurgatory  letter  addressed 
by  Charlemagne  to  Alcuin  only  two  years  before  his  death, 
we  find  a  third  double  reference  :  Hhe  actual  words  quoted — 
'  Nulli  criminoso  alterum  accusandi  dari  licentiam ' — being 
all  but  identical  in  words  with  the  forty-third  of  the  Capitu- 
laries of  Angilramn,  but  identical  in  substance  too  with  the 
first  pseudo-decretal  of  Anacletus,  and  the  second  of  Eutician,^ 
where  they  treat  of  the  same  point.  Alcuin  himself,  too, 
refers  in  the  letter  which  had  drawn  down  this  reproof  on 
him  to  the  canons  and  Acts  of  Pope  Silvester :  though  he 
there  mistakes  the  twenty-second  canon  of  the  fifth  Council 
of  Orleans  for  a  canon  of  his.^  And  in  his  letter  to  Arno, 
then  at  Kome,  two  years  before,'*  besides  quoting  the  Consti- 
tution of  Pope  Silvester,  imported  afterwards  into  the  Capitu- 
laries of  A.D.  806,  he  says  he  remembers  having  read  other 
canons,  in  wTiich  it  was  laid  down  '  that  the  Apostolic  See 
was  judiciary,  but  could  not  be  judged.'  Those  canons  he 
had  probably  read  in  the  book  which  he  knew  his  friend 
Damoetas  to  be  then  using  at  Rome  ;  so  that  his  reference  to 
them  may  have  been  dictated  by  the  wish  of  securing  their 
acceptance  by  Arno. 

Finally,  there  was  another  bishop  with  whom  Alcuin  was 
in  constant  correspondence  just  now — Remedius,  bishop  of 
Coire,  a  suffragan  of  Mayence — whom  Frobenius,  comment- 
ing on  a  letter  from  Alcuin  to  him  (and,  as  Alcuin  died  A.D. 
805,  necessarily  written  before  then),  styles  author  of  a 
collection  of  canons  ordered  by  Charlemagne ;  but  all  of 
them,  it  turns  out,  drawn  from  the  book  of  Riculfus,  or  the 

'^  '  J^i).  lf)8,  ed.  Mitrne,  with  the  notes  of  Baluze. 

2  Hinschius,  pp.  68  and  211. 

3  JSp,  157.  *  JSp.  108. 
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False  Decretals,  so  far  as  they  are  still  extant.     Goldastus, 
who  first  printed  them,  says  they  were  put  in  hand  a.d.  813, 
or  the  year  before  Charlemagne  died.^     Hartzheim  reprints 
them,"  but  misdates  their  author,  from  not  knowing  that  he 
corresponded  with  Alcuin,  and  therefore  fails  to  realise  the 
proof  supplied  by  his  letters,  that  the   False  Decretals  were 
known    to    Charlemagne,    notwithstanding    all    the    special 
pleading  of  the  Ballerini  to  prove  the  contrary.^     Watten- 
bach  ^  evidently  shrinks  from  dealing  with  this  fact.     Heed- 
lessness of  this   fact — thouofh  as  well  authenticated  as  any 
lact  of  this  kind  in  the  annals  of  the  past  ever  was — and 
undue  deference  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Ballerini  brothers 
has  been  the  characteristic  of  most  who  have  written  on  the 
F'alse  Decretals  since  their  time,  notwithstanding  the  high 
praise  bestowed  upon  Blascus  by  the  censor  of  his  eminently 
more  historic  work,  reprinted  by  Grallandius.'^    The  Ballerini 
contended,  first,    that  the  False  Decretals  could  not    have 
compiled  before  the  Synod  of  Paris,  a.d.  829,  because  there 
are  passages  in  a  False  Decretal  of  Urban  I.,  and  in  another 
of  John  III.,  which  appear  to  have  been  taken  bodily  from 
canons  passed   at  this  council.     Instead  of  which  it  is  the 
reverse  that  is  true.     The  Caroline  divines,  being  acquainted 
with    the    False    Decretals,   used   them    to    that   extent   in 
framing    these    canons.       The    quotations    are  not  long   in 
either  case :  indeed,  it  is  stretching  a  point  to  say  that  the 
ante-Nicene  Decretal  is   quoted   at  all.     And  Blascus   con- 
siders the  pseudo-Decretal  of  John  III.  a  later  addition.    The 
Ballerini  contended,  secondly,  from  the  words  of  Benedict  the 
Levite,  that  the  False  Decretals  were  not  put  into  circula- 

'  Antiq.  Alem.  torn.  ii.   pt.  2,  p.  Anno  820  obiisse  dicitur,'  Momim. 

154.  Ah.  p.   709,  note.     The  edition  '^'f 

■  Concil.    Gervi.  ii.    4U-26    and  Frobenius  appeared  A.D.  1777,  just 

428.  twenty  j-ears  after  the  Dissertations 

3  De  Aoit.  Coll.  pt.  iii.  1,  6,  §  13.  of  the  Ballerini,  which  therefore  he 

*  Without  alluding  to  what  Fro-  must   be  understood   to    i'ave   dis- 

benius  had  said  of  Remedius,  all  he  sented  from  on  this  point, 
finds  to  say  of  him  hizn.self  is:  'De  ^  SjiUoge  Dixa.  de    Vet.   Can.  OU 

cujus    letate     nihil    certi    constat.  led.  Venet.  177y,  i'ol,  Prsef,  p.  xiii. 
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tion  until  after  he  had  used  them  for  his  Capitularies.  They 
have  mistaken  his  words,  and  in  consequence  miscorrected 
Hincmar.  Hincmar  speaks  in  definite  terms  of  Hhe  book 
of  Isidore  with  the  collected  epistles,'  as  being  the  book 
which  Riculfus,  while  yet  a  presbyter,  brought  back  with 
him  from  Spain  ;  Benedict  never  once  names  it,  but  states 
that,  in  collecting  materials  for  his  own  work,  he  was  in- 
debted more  largely  to  '  schedules  '  (sicut  in  diversis 
synodis  ac  placitis  generalibus  edita  sunt)  discovered  by 
him  in  the  cabinet  of  Riculfus — which  Autcar,  the  next 
successor  but  one  to  Riculfus  in  the  see  of  Mayence,  when 
dying,  enjoined  him  to  publish — than  to  any  other  source.^ 
As  Riculfus  was  a  collector  of  documents  of  this  kind,  accord- 
ing to  Hincmar,  we  are  quite  justified  in  concluding  that — 
in  addition  to  the  book  which  he  brought  back  with  him 
from  Spain  while  yet  a  presbyter,  if  still  in  his  cabinet  at  his 
death — would  be  found  amongst  his  stores  a  large  collection 
of  hoTYie-papers  amassed  by  him  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  his  episcopate.  Not  a  few  of  these  domestic  papers 
we  may,  with  equal  reason,  set  down  to  his  personal  intim- 
ates, intimates  like  Paulinas  and  Alcuin,  neither  of  whom, 
judging  from  the  confidential  letters  that  passed  between 
them  and  him,  could  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  imported  by  him  from  Spain — a  book  of 
high  interest  to  them  all.  One  such  letter  addressed  to 
Alcuin  by  Arno  when  at  Rome,  *  De  Moribus  Apostolici,'  on 
the  morals  of  the  Pope,  Alcuin  tells  us  he  burnt  himself,  lest 
it  should  be  stolen  and  its  secrets  divulged.^  Accordingly, 
what  can  be  more  probable  than  that  Benedict  is  stating 
what  is  strictly  true  when  he  describes  his  third  book, 
numbered  seventh  in  Baluze,  from  being  reckoned  con- 
tinuously with  an  earlier  collection  of  Capitularies  in  four 

'   Capit.  V.  Prffif .     Baluze,  i.  803  ;  the  False  Decretals  as  being-  among 

Hartzhcim   describes    tlie   state   in  them.  Cone.  Germ.  i.  Prsef.  8. 

which  the  papers  of  Riculfus  were  ^  Frob.    ad   Ep.   xcii.  note  k  (in 

found     by    Benedict     wih     ,2:reat  Migne,  cviii.) 
candour,  and  makes  no  mention  at 
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books  by  Abbot  Angesisus,  as  consisting  in  part  of  extracts 
from  '  canons  scatteredly  collected  by  Bishop  Paulinus, 
Master  Albinus,  and  other  masters  at  the  behest  of  the  high 
and  mighty  Prince  Charles  '  ?  Why  should  not  Paulinus  and 
Alcuin  have  deposited  with  their  archaeological  friend  Eiculfus 
rough  drafts  of  collections  made  by  themselves,  but  ordered, 
like  that  of  Remedius,  by  Charlemagne,  to  be  drawn  from,  as 
his  needs  required,  in  making  fresh  laws  ?  One  such  abstract 
relating  to  country  bishops  may  be  named  as  a  specimen.^ 
It  embodies  the  result  of  negotiations  on  that  head  which 
Arno  was  instructed  to  bring  on  the  tapis  during  his  stay  at 
Rome,  terminating  with  the  coronation.  As  we  know,  he 
could  not  have  spent  less  than  a  year  there  then,  he  must 
have  engaged  in  many  such  discussions,  if  only  to  find 
occupation  for  himself. 

With  the  work  of  Benedict  the  Levite  we  are  not  now 
directly  concerned :  still,  as  we  have  named  him,  authentic 
history  may  be  served  by  stating  that  it  has  not  proved 
him  a  forger  in  proving  that  the  sources  from  which  he  drew 
are  to  a  very  great  extent  spurious.^  The  Capitularies  of 
Angilramn  and  the  book  of  Riculfus  were  both  in  existence, 
and  familiar  to  many,  and  used  for  many  purposes,  before 
he  could  have  put  pen  to  paper.  Both  saw  daylight  in  the 
quadrilateral,  whoever  composed  them :  and  both  were  pro- 
duced among  the  documents  from  time  to  time  consulted  in 
negotiations  between  Aix  and  Rome.  By  furnishing,  between 
them,  a  standpoint  for  those  bishops  who  declined  sitting 
in  judgment  on  Leo  III.,  they  made  the  coronation  of  Charles 
by  him  possible,  with  the  restoration  of  empire  to  the  West 
for  its  result.  Why  they  should  have  lain  comparatively 
dormant  for   so  many  years  after  this,  until  Benedict^  by 

'  III.  260,  marked  by  Knust,  but  ^  Blascus,  Be  Coll.   Can.   Is.  M. 

only     because     containing      refer-  c.  6,  reiterates  the  opinion  expressed 

ence  to  the  False  Decretals  :  '  Bene-  by  Baluze,  Praef .  45,  that  Benedict 

dicti  figmentum.'    Manai  receiver  it  was  not  even  a  receiver  of  stolen 

as  historical,  but  dates  it  A.D.  803,  goods  knowing  them  to  have  been 

xiv.  5.  stolen. 
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bringing  out   his  three   books  of  Capitularies  at  Mayence, 
caused  inquiry  to  be  made  for  them,  and  copies  of  them  to 
be  multiplied  and   accepted  everywhere   with    enthusiasm, 
may  be  explained  on  grounds  perfectly  consistent  with  facts. 
First  and  foremost  of  the  causes  why  they  lay  dormant  was 
the  pertinacity  with  which  Leo,  deaf  to  threats  and  promises 
alike,  refused  to  abandon  the  uninterpolated  Creed,  breaking 
off  at  intervals  all  communication  between  him  and  Charle- 
magne, till  at  last  it  entirely  ceased.     Charlemagne  would 
seem  to  have  signalised  the  year  following  his  coronation  by 
a  remarkable  Capitulary,  '  De  honoranda  Sede  Apostolica  ' :  ^ 
which,  though  guarded  in  tone,  may  be  construed  to  mean 
he  was  willing  to  go  much  further  in  that  direction,  if  the 
Pope  would  only  meet  him  half-way.      But   this  overture 
failing  to  elicit  any  response  from  Leo,  there  was  a  complete 
cessation  of  correspondence  between  them  for  three  years. 
A  trivial  pretext  was  invented,  a.d.  804,  to  induce  Leo  to 
cross  the  Alps,  and  once  there,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
spend  his  Christmas  in  France.     But  only  compliments  were 
exchanged  on  both  sides  while  they  were  together.     Soon 
after  separating,  indeed,  letters  passed  between  them    on 
business  once  more  ^ — seven  between  a.d.  806-9  from  Leo: 
the    only  record  of  acknowledgment    extant   from  Charles 
being  the  engrafting  of  a  portion  of  the  Constitution  of  Pope 
Silvester  on  to  the  Capitularies  of  a.d.  806,  already  mentioned. 
Then  another  break  of  three  years.     What  occasioned  this 
break  ?     Cennius   is  reticent  on  everything  relating  to  it. 
A.D.  809  was  the  year  in  which  Abbot  Smaragdus  sped  with 
a  deputation  from  Aix  to  Eome,  bearers  of  a  characteristic 
letter  from   Charlemagne  to  the  Pope,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining from  him  a  formal  recognition  of  the  interpolated 
Creed.^ 

'  Baluze,  i,  357,  with  the  note,  ii.  4:7-7L 

1055.      Pertz  omits   it,   but   Hartz-  ^  Hartzheim,    to    his    credit,    re- 

heim  reprints  it  without  hesitation,  prints  all  the  documents  except  the 

i.  356.  profession  of  Leo,  i.  390-7, 

'''  Cennius,  Mojium.  Bom.  Punt.  ii. 
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How   Cennius    could   have  persuaded  Limself  that   his 
'  Codex  Carolinus  '  could  be  considered  in  honesty  complete 
without  this  letter,  or  the  letters  of  Leo  printed  by  him 
without  the  letter  of  Leo   which  produced    this  letter    of 
Charlemagne  to   him,  or   how   Hartzheim   could   omit   the 
dogmatic  profession  of  Leo  forwarded  in  his  letter  to  Charle- 
magne, or  Jaffe  follow  ^  Mansi  in  dating  this  profession  of 
Leo  vaguely  a.d.  795-816,  when — if  really  due  to  his  pen — 
it  is  distinctly  recorded  to  have  been  elicited  from  him  on 
this    occasion,  I    should    much    like  to   hear    explained   by 
anybody  who  can  without  attributing  a  suppressio  veri  to 
any.     Neither  Baronius  nor  Pagi  could  be  charged  with  it,^ 
these  documents  having  come  to  light  since  their  time.     To 
sum  up  therefore,  briefly,  what   passed  on   this    occasion. 
There  were  three  acts  to  this  drama,  just  as  there  had  been 
to   the    coronation    nine    years    before.      The   performance 
commenced  with  the  Latin  monks  on  Mount  Olives  singing 
the  interpolated  Creed  at  their  services,  in  a  way  calculated 
to   excite  public  attention    and   to  challenge   remark.     On 
being  attacked  for  it,  they  defended  themselves  by  trans- 
mitting to  the  Pope  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  which 
he  forwarded  in  turn   to   the  Emperor  with  a  letter  from 
himself,  enclosing  a  profession  of  faith  that  he  had  already 
sent  to  them.     This  formed  the  second  act:  the  deputation 
from   Aix  to   Eome    forming   the    third.     On  what   passed 
between  the  deputies  and  the  Pope  we  need  not  here  dwell. 
It  may  be  read  at  length  in  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Neale.^ 
Two  facts  connected  with   it,   unnoticed    by   him,   deserve 
pointing  out.     (1)  That  the  letter  brought  by  the  deputies 
from  Charlemagne  passes  over — as  though  it  had  never  been 
written — the  profession  of  faith  which  Leo  forwarded  in  the 
letter  that  led  to  their  coming,  but  affects,  on  the  contrary, 
to  teach  the  Pope  what  the  true  faith  was.     Leo,  with  equal 

1  Brffest.  Pont.  Ravi.  p.  220.  '  Eastern   Ch.  Introd  II.  1163-7, 

'  Baron.  A.D.  809,  n.  52,  and  Pagi       translated   from  the    Latin,  which 

ad  I.  '  may  be  seen  in  Hartzheim,  i.  394-7. 
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reticence,  barely  mentions  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  but 
returns  warm  thanks  for  the  splendid  present  that  accom- 
panied it,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Ricidfus,  who,  just  as  at 
the  coronation,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  prime  mover  in 
this  matter  too.^  Bat  the  finale  was  very  diflferent  from  what 
had  been  planned.  The  recital  of  the  interpolated  Creed  in 
the  Imperial  chapel,  if  not  interdicted,  was  energetically 
dissuaded.  Earnest  appeals  for  a  renewal  of  intercourse 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople  from  Theodore  Studites, 
and  a  synodical  letter  from  the  orthodox  patriarch,  Nice- 
phorus,  that  should  have  arrived  sooner,  with  a  profession  of 
faith  in  accordance  with  the  interpolated  Creed,  brought  old 
and  new  Rome  into  rapport  once  more.^  To  crown  all,  the 
un  interpolated  Creed,  engraved  in  large  characters  on  silver 
plates,  was  hung  up  over  the  confession  of  S.  Peter,  to  be 
seen  by  all.  After  this,  Leo  might  petition  for  help  as 
much  as  he  would,  but  help  would  not  come.  His  three 
letters  written  A.D.  812-13  elicited  no  reply.  Nevertheless, 
he  outlived  Charlemagne ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work 
of  Charlemagne,  forced  in  process  of  time  upon  his  unstable 
successors,  long  outlived  his. 

For  the  moment,  indeed,  the  triumph  of  the  work  of 
Charlemagne  was  retarded  by  his  death,  which  took  place 
five  years  later,  a.d.  814,  almost  as  much  as  the  circulation 
of  the  book  of  Riculfus  was  by  his  death,  which  took  place 
the  same  year  by  a  singular  coincidence.  Their  successors 
were  both  of  them  unambitious,  unworldly  men,  whose  ways 
were  not  the  ways  of  their  predecessors.  The  Emperor 
Lewis  had  no  taste  for  political  schemes  or  intrigues,  nor 
Archbishop  Haistulf  for  out-of-the-way  Church  or  State 
papers.  Again  the  old  school  of  divines  and  diplomatists 
was  fast  dying  off.  Angilbert  died  the  same  year  as  Riculfus 
and  Charlemagne.     Metz  had  been  without  a  bishop  ever 

'  Mansi,  xiii.  977,  gives  the  letter       its  full  relevancy, 
without  comment.     Le  Quien,   Or.  ^  Baron.  A  d.  809,  n.  18-24,  and 

CAmimTi.  iii.  353,  hardly  perceives       811,  n.  20-43. 
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since   the    death   of   Angilramn,    a.d.    791.     Paulinus   and 
Alcuin  had  both  been  dead  ten  years.     Theodulph  and  Arno 
lived  on  ;  but  their  sees  were  far  apart,  and  neither  of  them 
near  Aix ;  besides,  of  their  occupants,  one  was  most  famed 
for  his  missionary  zeal,  the  other  for  his  diocesan  visitations 
and  rules.    Autcar,  or  Otgar,  succeeded  Haistulf,  a.d.  826,  as 
Arcliishop  of  Mayence,  which  he  continued  to  be  for  twenty 
years  or  more.     From  Benedict  the  Levite  we  learn  that  he 
was  related  to  Riculfus,  but  so  far  as  any  record  exists  of  his 
acts  he  would  never  seem  to  have  been  employed  similarly. 
We  never  find  him  sent  on  any  poHtical  mission  to  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Lewis  or  by  his  sons.     He  held  councils,  bap- 
tised a   Danish   king   and   queen  with  a  number  of  their 
subjects,  interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  monasteries.^ 
But,  being  related  to  Riculfus,  he  would  naturally  care  for 
his  papers.     Still,  as  long  as  the  son  of  Charlemagne  lived, 
he  seems  to  have  considered  it  useless  or  impolitic  to  draw 
public  attention  to  them  by  having  them  put  in  order  or 
copied.     But  when  Lewis  was  dead,  and  he  perceived  his 
own    end   approaching,  he   gave   the   word   to    his   deacon 
Benedict  that  recalled  public  attention  to  them  in  a  way 
that  could  never  have  been  forecasted  by  him,  and  in  process 
of  time  led  to  a  great  part  of  them  becoming  law.    The  very 
year  in  which  this  injunction  was  laid  upon  Benedict  saw 
Hincmar  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  from  that 
time  forth  his  nephew  and  namesake,  whom  he  consecrated 
Bishop    of    Leon,    a.d.    858,   was    his    constant   attendant. 
Writing  against  Gotteschalcus  the  year  after  consecrating  his 
nephew,  the  Archbishop  himself  quotes  the  False  Decretal 
of  Anacletus ;  and  nine  years  later  writing  to  Charles  the 
Bald  to  excuse  his  nephew,  he  quotes  the  False  Decretals  of 
Urban  Lucius  and  Stephen.     The  whole  dispute  that  ensued 
between  him  and  his  nephew  subsequently  turned  upon  the 
False  Decretals  that  his  nephew  had  meanwhile  long  studied 
and  copied  in  part,  till  at  length  he  made  them  his  stand- 

*  Gall.  Chriitia  .  v.  445-6. 
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point,  and  exhibited  a  full  collection  of  them  in  self-defence. 
Such  collections,  his  uncle  thereupon  tells  him,  were  by  no 
means  rare  ;  as  these  Decretals  had  been  known  to  many 
long  before   either  of  them  was  born.^     Their  acceptance, 
where   they  were   found   at    variance   with   the   canons   of 
Councils  universally  received,  was  another  thing.     Rabanus 
Maurus  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  because  they 
were  not  in  his  line.     Hincmar  opposed  them  at  first,  but 
after  they  had  been  accepted  by  Pope  Nicholas,  he  bowed  to 
the  inevitable.     By  Grratian  they  were  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  Fathers  and  Greneral  Councils  that  had  commanded 
the  assent  of  Christendom  from  the  earliest  time  downwards. 
And  from  him  they  passed  into  the  canon  law  of  the  West. 
The  Catechism    of  the  Council   of  Trent   quotes    them    as 
authorities  of  the  first   order  on  every  doctrinal    and    dis- 
ciplinary  point  to   which   they   can   apply.      The   Vatican 
Council,  had  it  lived  long  enough,  would  have  probably  done 
the  same.     Who  the  forger  of  them  was  has  been  much 
disputed  in  modern  times.     But  Hincmar  quotes  from  the 
first  book   of  the    Capitularies   collected   by   Benedict   the 
Levite,  without  dropping  a  hint  that  it  contained  any  forged 
by  its  collector.     He  is  also  far  from  charging  Riculfus  with 
having  forged  any  part  of  the  book  brought  by  him  from 
Spain.     From  what  Alcuin  says  of  Riculfus  we  may  infer 
him  to  have  been  a  worldly  i)retender,  fond  of  display,  and 
given  to  diplomacy,  but  nothing  worse.     From  what  Hinc- 
mar says  of  him  we  may  infer  him  to  have  been  a  virtuoso 
collector  of  works  of  art  and  MSS.,  valuable  for  their  contents 
or  early  date.     If  he  supposed  the  MS.  purchased  by  him  in 
the  Basque  province  to  have  belonged  to  S.  Isidore,  or  been 
compiled  by  him,  and  if,  in  addition,  the  earlier  parts  of  it 
were  written   in   Gothic  characters,  he  would  naturally  be 
fond   of   exhibiting  it  to  his  friends,  and   dilating  on  its 
unique  worth.     And  if  what  Benedict  tells  us   of  Otgar  is 
correct,  his  relationship   to   Riculfus   alone  will   suffice   to 

'  C.  15. 
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account  for  his  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  papers  inherited 
by  him  of  his  relative  from  being  scattered  to  the  winds  at 
his  death. 

The  truth  is,  these  False  Decretals  were  the  natural 
production  of  the  age  during  which  they  appeared,  and  were 
no  bad  reflection  either  of  its  style.  It  was  by  the  process 
of  dovetailing  that  its  most  esteemed  works  were  put  together : 
and  in  this  process  the  new  and  the  old  were  so  blended 
together — and  the  old  so  frequently  recast  by  subtraction, 
addition,  or  textual  alteration — that  not  only  was  the  original 
meaning  of  the  old  lost,  but  it  became  difficult  to  say  where 
the  old  ended  and  the  new  commenced.  Again,  the 
mistakes  committed  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence  were 
surprisingly  common  even  in  those  writers  who  were  then 
accounted  oracles.  Pages  might  be  filled  with  errors  of  this 
kind  in  Alcuin  alone.  Specimens  are  given  in  pp.  73-74  of 
the  Appendix  to  my  own  book  on  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
Further,  the  publishing  works  under  time-honoured  names 
was  not  considered  any  sin  at  all,  though  it  has  proved  of  in- 
calculable mischief  and  confusion  to  succeeding  ages.  If  this 
device  was  not  invented  by  Charlemagne,  it  was  at  any  rate 
practised,  and  to  that  extent  encouraged,  by  him. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  he  published  the  profession  of 
Pelagius  as  the  profession  of  S.  Jerome  in  the  third  book  of 
his  work  against  the  second  Nicene  Council:  and  the 
'  Quicunque  vult '  in  his  Capitularies  of  a.d.  802  as  the  Faith 
of  S.  Athanasius.  He  wanted  the  sanction  of  antiquity 
likewise  for  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  he  thought  best 
suited  and  most  likely  to  cement  and  consolidate  the  Latin- 
speaking  empire  that  he  was  bent  on  founding  in  the  West, 
and  on  so  constructing,  too,  that  the  East  might  be  brought 
into  corporate  union  with  it  at  any  moment,  and  form  one 
cosmopolitan  whole. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  a  matter  of  fact — putting 
their  authorship  on  one  side — that  this  was  done  to  his  hand 
in  the  False  Decretals :  which,  had  he  lived  long  enough,  he 
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would  have  no  doubt  reproduced  in  his  Capitularies  to  that 
extent,  after  divesting  it  of  everything  incompatible  with 
his  own  sovereign  jurisdiction.  This  is  indicated  in  the 
jealous  reserve  shown  by  him  in  accepting  the  Constitution 
of  Pope  Silvester,  from  whose  central  clause  the  word 
'  laicus '  has  been  eliminated,  making  it  only  concern 
ecclesiastics.  Still,  on  the  whole,  they  fitted  in  with  his 
policy  well  enough;  and  they  have  literally  become  the 
ecclesiastical  Code  Napoleon  of  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe 
to  this  day,  from  their  adoption  by  Pope  Nicholas  onwards, 
though  to  the  benefit  of  the  Pope  by  a  good  deal  more  than 
of  the  secular  power,  owing  to  the  turn  of  events,  till  quite 
recent  times.  For  they  attributed  to  the  see  of  Rome  a 
sovereign  supremacy  by  divine  right  over  all  Churches  and 
persons  throughout  the  world  :  they  declared  not  only  bishops, 
but  metropolitans  and  primates,  apostolic  institutions :  and 
they  declared  laymen  incompetent  to  try  cases  in  which  the 
clergy  w^ere  concerned. 

Nor  were  the  Caroline  divines  and  canonists  stepping  an 
inch  beyond  their  legitimate  right  in  asserting  these  prin- 
ciples, if  they  honestly  believed  them :  and  making  them 
the  basis  of  their  legislation  in  view  of  their  actual  or 
impending  circumstances.  They  were  plainly  far  better 
judges  of  their  absolute  requirements  than  we  can  be ; 
and  in  an  age  when  power  was  centred  in  brute  force,  and 
education  was  entirely  confined  to  the  clergy,  to  protest 
against  being  judged  by  laymen  was  only  to  protect  them- 
selves from  being  judged  by  those  who  could  neither  read  nor 

write. 

But  they  had  plainly  no  business  to  assume  legislating 
for  the  whole  Church  of  their  day,  or  invent  to  the  confusion 
of  ages  unborn  a  gross  imposture,  like  that  of  antedating 
their  system  by  veiling  its  origin  under  false  names :  and  of 
claiming  antiquity  for  either  their  laws,  their  dogmas,  or 
their  practices,  when  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  f7'om  antiquity 
that  in  each  of  these  particulars  they  broke  loose.     If  it  was 
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the  action  of  the  secular  power  of  their  own  times  that  they 
sought  by  these  means  to  stem,  they  had  no  business,  as 
Christians,  to  seek  to  oppose  force  by  fraud.  It  was  not  by 
fraud  that  primitive  Christianity  made  a  conquest  of  pagan 
Rome. 

Besides,  it  was  really  ivith  the  secidar  power  that  these 
Caroline  divines  and  canonists  were  leagued  at  first,  and  with 
the  secular  power  that  they  worked  doggedly  for  a  time  both 
against  the  East  and  against  Rome — so  much  so,  that  it  was 
only  by  accepting  their  terms  one  by  one  that  Rome  was 
enabled,  as  time  went  on,  to  become  their  sovereign  power 
both  in  Church  and  State. 

This  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  plainly 
reiterated,  too  narrowly  scanned  or  too  closely  pressed  in 
all  its  bearings,  as  without  it  history  cannot  be  read 
aright. 

For  the  interpolated  Creed  imported  into  France  from 
Spain,  Rome  not  only  discarded,  but  eventually  discredited, 
the  genuine  Creed  of  oecumenical  Councils  which  every  Pope 
before  consecration,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
made  solemn  oath  usque  ad  unum  apiceni  to  maintain 
inviolate.^ 

For  the  principles  of  the  False  Decretals — also  said  to 
have  been  imported  from  Spain,  but  actually  so  well  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Latin  Empire  founded  by  Charle- 
magne that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  their  having  been 
compiled  in  its  interest,  and  within  its  limits — Rome  was 
the  more  content  to  trample  under  foot  the  decrees  of  Councils 
that  her  bishops  had  also  sworn  to  observe :  for  in  the  text- 
books of  the  new  system  she  saw  herself  recognised  mistress 
of  the  whole  Church  by  divine  right.^ 

*  Two  forms  are  given ;    feut   in  structed     quite     difFerently     from 

both  he  swears  as  elect,  and  not  j-et  either.      See    the     Liber     JDinrnvs 

consecrated,  and  the  only  difference  Pout.  Rom.  in   Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  cv. 

between  them  is  that  one  is  of  later  44,  first  printed  by  Garner, 

date  than  the  other.     What  is  called  ^  '  Ancient  canon  law,'  says  Ba- 

'  secunda    prof essio  fidei '  is    con-  luze,   '  was  contained    in  a   single 
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At  the  Council  of  Troyes,  a.d.  878,  in  the  presence  of 
Pope  John  VIII.,  who  was  passive,  and  never  nttered  for  or 
against  the  transaction,  the  knell  of  the  old  system  was 
struck :  when  its  venerable  champion,  the  elder  Hincmar, 
was  delated  to  him  for  not  receiving  the  decretal  epistles  of 
the  Popes ;  and  the  younger  Hincmar,  who  had  been  deposed 
for  numerous  acts  of  canonical  disobedience  to  his  metro- 
politan, and  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  eyes  for  numerous 
acts  of  contumacy  to  his  lawful  sovereign,  was  condoned  and 
set  free.^ 

For  the  moment,  indeed,  the  ground  was  slippery,  and 
by  no  means  assured.  And  this,  though  the  last,  is  certainly 
not  the  least  important  point  to  which  our  attention  should 
be  given,  in  dealing  with  the  tangled  complications  of  the 
ninth  century. 

Charlemagne  willed  a  complete  separation  between  the 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  orders  of  his  realm,  and  ordained 
a  graduated  scale  for  both,  culminating  always  in  himself. 
His  inferior  clergy  were  to  be  ruled  by  their  bishops,  his 


code,  which  comprehended  the 
canons  of  ancient  Councils  and  the 
decrees  of  a  limited  number  of 
Eoman  pontiffs  in  addition.  Such 
was  the  code  received  and  used  by 
the  Church  up  to  the  times  of 
Charlemagne.  Then,  as  it  were  by 
some  fatality,  because  kingdoms 
were  changed,  canon  law  must 
needs  be  changed  too.  That  is  to 
say,  the  old  code  which  had  been  in 
force  for  upwards  of  700  years  was 
superseded  by  a  new  code,  drawn 
from  the  spurious  epistles  of  the 
martyred  Bishops  of  the  Roman  See, 
published  by  that  impudent  im- 
postor the  pseudo-Isidore  ;  and  from 
the  novel  Constitutions  of  those 
who  '.ubsequently  to  the  times  of 
Charles  tilled  the  Apostolic  See. 
Thus  it  was  introduced  in  the  age 
of  the  great  Charles — an  age  more 
favourable  to  it  than  any  other,  on 
account  of  the  vast  confusion  pro- 
duced in  the  ecclesiastical  world  by 


the  wretched  and  amazing  ignorance 
of  the  bishops  and  other  clergr, 
and  their  unacquaintance  with  the 
ancient  canons.  It  was  in  this 
terrible  disorder  of  things  that 
those  famous  and  renowned  letters 
attributed  to  the  primitive  bishops 
of  Rome  saw  daylight ;  sending  a 
thrill  through  the  minds  of  all 
by  their  apparent  antiquity.  Ar  d 
because  they  bore  the  names  of 
such  holy  bishops  on  their  title- 
page,  soon  it  became  a  settled 
maxim  with  all,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  question  any  principles 
contained  in  those  sacred  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.'  Ptcb/.  ad 
Ant.  Avfjust.  Dial.  p.  i. ;  quoted 
by  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  ii.  21-2,  with 
cordial  approval. 

'  See  the  Life  and  Times  of  Hinc- 
mar, p.  486-9,  by  Rev.  James  C. 
Prichnrd,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
(Littlemore  and  Oxford,  1849) ;  a 
work  much  in  advance  of  its  date. 
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bishops  by  their  metropolitans,  his  metropolitans  by  their 
primates,  his  primates  by  the  Pope.  To  the  Pope  he  ac- 
corded, as  of  divine  right,  unlimited  power  over  ecclesiastics 
of  every  grade,  and  over  laymen  in  spiritual  things,  controlled 
only  by  himself. 

But  systems  in  this  world  have  necessarily  to  be  carried 
out  by  men,  and  men  have  never  yet  failed  to  discover  practi- 
cal anomalies  in  every  system.    However  positive  the  lines  of 
demarcation  draw^n  by  Charlemagne,  mixed  questions  would 
arise  constantly  between   his   subjects    and  the   Pope,  and 
between   the  Pope    and  himself.      At  one  time    he  would 
invoke  the  intervention  of  the  Pope  between  himself  and  his 
subjects  ;  at  another  time  they  would  fly  to  the  Pope   for 
protection  against  him ;  at   another  time  they  would  com- 
bine with  him  heart  and  soul  against  the  Pope.     Freedom 
and  immunity  would  be  sure  to  be  desired  by  all  in  turn. 
Any  philandering  with  alien  powers  would  be  sure  to  provoke 
reaction.     The  Popes  themselves  prevented  the  supremacy 
which  Charlemagne  willed  them  in  theory  from  being  ac- 
cepted in  his  dominions,  as  long  as  he  lived,  by  refusing  to 
break  with  Constantinople.     His  clergy  rallied  round  him 
from  mixed  motives  ;  in  part  because  they  were  proud  of,  as 
well  as  in  dread  of,  their  sovereign ;    in  part  because    he 
upheld  their  Creed  ;  in  part  because  they  disliked  the  notion 
of  exchanging  their  traditional  freedom  for  complete  sub- 
jection to  the  Pope.     The  tension  superinduced  at  times  by 
the  resumption  of  amenities  between   old  and  new  Rome 
more  than   once    pointed  to  the    setting  up  of  a  national 
Church  in  France  bounded  on  the   south-east  by  the  Alps. 
Two  prime  specimens  of  this  tension,  never  having  been  as 
carefully  scrutinised  hitherto,  perhaps,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  will,  by  being  brought  out  at  last  in  high  relief,  tell 
their  own  tale  and  leave  a  lasting  impression  behind  them 
on   our   minds   as  we  return   from   our    somewhat  lengthy 
digressions  to  our  immediate   subject.     One   of  them  has 
been  in  part  anticipated,  for  it  occurred  near  the  beginning 
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of  the  period  on  which  we  are  now  engaged ;  the  other  nearer 
the  end  of  it.  One  was  the  work  of  Charlemagne,  the  other 
the  work  of  his  son  Lewis — the  Synod  of  Frankfort,  a.d.  794, 
and  the  Synod  of  Paris,  thirty  years  later,  a.d.  824. 

I.  In  A.D.  778  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
wrested  Arragon,  Navarre,  and  Catalonia  from  the  Saracens, 
and  added  those  provinces  nominally  to  his  empire.  He  lost 
no  time  in  making  acquaintance  with  the  remnants  of  the 
Christian  Church  which  he  found  there,  and  either  from 
preference  or  from  policy  before  long  adopted  the  Creed 
interpolated  by  the  Gothic  king  Reccared  two  hundred  years 
before  with  the  Filioque  clause.  But  it  was  otherwise  with 
the  liturgy  then  used  in  Spain.  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  in 
Catalonia,  must  have  been  developing  Adoptionism  in  concert 
with  Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  just  at  the  time 
when  his  see  passed  into  the  hands  of  Charlemagne.  Not 
many  years  elapsed  before  they  were  both  called  to  account 
for  their  opinions,  and  the  bishops  of  Spain  were  formally 
warned  against  them  by  Pope  Adrian  in  a  letter  now  forming 
part  of  the  Caroline  code,  though  its  date  cannot  be  fixed. ^ 
A  letter  from  Elipandus  in  justification  of  them  was  com- 
mented upon  at  the  Council  of  Frankfort  in  four  different 
refutations  of  them  read  there,  which  it  elicited.  Of  these 
the  first  letter  professes  to  come  from  the  Pope,  but  it  is 
headed  quite  differently  from  any  of  his  acknowledged 
letters,  and  makes  no  mention  of  having  been  despatched 
by  his  legates  to  any  Council,  and  is,  like  the  other,  without 
a  date.  The  second  purports  to  be  from  the  bishops  of 
Italy ;  but  it  was  composed,  as  it  states,  by  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  Aquileia,  and,  after  the  manner  of  his  synodical  letter 
addressed  from  Friuli  to  King  Charles,  upholds  the  twofold 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  third  purports  to  be 
from  the  bishops  of  France  and  Germany,  but  on  that  point 
they  are  just  as  silent  as  the  Pope.  Its  chief  interest  con- 
sists in  this — that  it  notices  the  defence  set  up  by  Felix  and 

•  Ej?.  97. 
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Elipandus  for  their  opinions  from  expressions  occurring  in 
their  national  liturgy,  which  the  bishops  of  France  and 
Germany  say  only  shows  what  parents  they  had  in  Eugenius, 
Ildefonsus,  and  Julian,  archbishops  of  Toledo,  whom  they 
profess  to  follow.^  The  fourth  refutation  is  that  of  the  King 
himself,  strong  in  the  perfect  agreement  existing  between 
him,  the  bishops  of  his  dominions,  and  the  Pope ;  and  con- 
cluding with  a  formal  dogmatic  profession  of  his  own,  in 
which  the  twofold  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  asserted 
in  two  consecutive  sentences  with  marked  emphasis,^  as 
though  to  proclaim  his  full  acceptance,  to  those  whom  it 
concerned  most,  of  the  Creed  accepted  in  Spain. 

Thus  it  was  by  a  Creed  imported  from  Spain  that  a  heresy 
developed  in  Spain  was  sought  to  be  crushed.  Yet  from  a.d. 
778  when  it  first  showed  itself,  to  the  end  of  the  century 
when  it  died  out,  Adoptionism  continued  to  supply  ground 
for  frequent  communications  between  Spain  and  France ;  so 
that  Riculfus  may  well  have  been  returning  from  some 
mission  in  connection  with  it  when  he  purchased  the  book 
containing  the  False  Decretals  of  the  Popes ;  and  which  he 
was  therefore  credited  with  having  brought  back  from 
Spain. 

But  for  its  first  canon  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
identify  the  four  refutations  of  Adoptionism  already  noticed 
with  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  as  Frankfort  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  them  by  name.  But  for  its  second  canon  we  could 
not  have  guessed  that  any  further  doctrinal  question  had 
been  decided  there ;  for  in  this  case  the  documents  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  form  no  part  of  its  acts.  But  for  the 
statement  of  Eginhard,  the  Imperial  secretary,  then  a  very 
young  man,  and  those  who  borrowed  from  him,  we  could  not 
have  guessed  that  legates  from  Rome  were  present  at  any 
part  of  its  proceedings.  Charlemagne  speaks  of  the  Council 
in  his  letter  as  having  been  summoned  by  him  from  all  parts 
of  his  kingdom,  to  deliberate  what  answer  should  be  returned 
'  :Mansi,  xiii.  886.  2  ib,  p.  905. 
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to  the  communication  just  received  from  Spain :  of  the 
messengers  that  had  sped  from  him  three  or  four  times  to 
the  Pope  to  inquire  what  he  thought  of  it ;  and  of  the  letter 
he  was  then  sending  to  Spain  along  with  his  own,  in  which 
the  opinions  of  the  Pope,  his  Church,  his  bishops,  and  his 
learned  men  would  be  found,  but  of  legates  from  Rome  not 
a  word.  The  first  canon  speaks  of  the  Council  as  having  met 
bj  favour  of  Grod,  apostolic  authority,  and  command  of  King 
Charles — who  was  present,  it  adds,  in  person — and  as  being 
composed  of  the  bishops  and  priests  of  his  kingdom.  Egin- 
hard  is  in  agreement  with  both  so  far.  What  follows  is  his 
own : — '  Adfuerunt  in  eadem  synodo  et  legati  sanctae  Romanse 
ecclesise,  Theophylactus  ac  Stephanus  episcopi,  vicem  ten- 
entes  ejus  a  quo  missi  sunt,  Adriani  papse.'  ^ 

This  statement  has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  second  canon  of  this  Council  embodies  a  direct 
condemnation  of  the  second  Nicene  Council,  at  which  the 
same  Pope  Adrian  was  certainly  represented,  of  which  he 
approved  formally  when  it  was  over,  and  which  he  defended 
after  the  condemnation  passed  upon  it  in  this  canon  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  And,  further,  that  its  condemnation  was 
due  to  a  volume  directed  against  it,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
Rome,  which  Hincmar  tells  us  he  read  at  the  palace  when  a 
boy.'^  Could  any  legates  from  Adrian  have  been  present 
when  this  volume  was  read  ;  could  they  have  gone  back, 
without  protest,  in  company  with  it — to  wit,  the  Caroline 
Books — to  Rome  ? 

Meanwhile  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Pope  was  consulted  beforehand  on  the  subject  of  those 
books,  or  had  been  given  to  understand  that  they  would  be 
produced  and  read  at  Frankfort,  or  that  the  Council  con- 
firmed by  him  would  be  condemned  on  their  showing.  Not 
a  letter  of  any  description  has  been  preserved  either  from 
Charlemagne  to  Adrian,  or  from  Adrian  to  Charlemagne,  be- 
tween A.D.  791-4;  and  the  letter  of  Adrian  acknowledging 
1  Annal.  A.D.  794,  ed.  Pertz.  ^  j^  Cmisd  Hiiic.  Laud.  c.  20. 
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the  receipt  of  the  Caroline  Books,  and  defending  the  Nicene 
decrees  notwithstanding  their  attack  upon  them,  continues 
to  be  printed  in  a  corner  by  itself,  instead  of  appearing 
among  his  other  letters.^  In  a  recent  edition  of  the 
'  Monumenta  Carolina,'  professing  absolute  completeness,  it 
is  not  given  at  all.'^  The  abstract  of  it  in  the  'Eegesta 
Pontificum  Eomanorum,'  brought  out  sixteen  years  earlier 
by  the  same  author,  only  serves  to  mask  its  importance.^ 

Thus,  if  Adrian  was  consulted  before  the  condemnation 
of  the  second  Nicene  Council  was  resolved  upon  at  Frankfort, 
its  condemnation  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
resolved  upon  with  his  consent.  If  he  was  not  consulted 
before  that  matter  was  taken  in  hand,  we  see  with  what 
assurance  these  Caroline  divines  could  legislate  for  them- 
selves in  matters  affecting  the  whole  Church,  doctrinal  and 
disciplinary,  without  consulting  any  Church  but  their  own, 
and  in  crass  ignorance  or  even  wilful  contempt  of  the  decrees 
of  any  number  of  oecumenical  Councils,  so  that  they  had  their 
king  with  them  or  were  carrying  out  his  behests. 

2.  Thirty  years  later — A.D.  824 — as  has  been  said,  found 
their  successors  guilty  of  the  same  conduct  again  in  an 
aggravated  form.  In  that  year— the  year  in  which  Eugenius 
II.  became  Pope — messengers  arrived  from  Constantinople 
bringing  with  them  a  letter  addressed  to  '  Lewis,  King  of 
the  Franks  and  Lombards,  but  called  their  emperor,'  from 
^lichael  the  Stammerer  and  his  son  Theophilus,  then  joint 
emperor  with  him,  expressing  their  strong  desire  to  have 
the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  Council  submitted  for 
reconsideration  to  the  whole  Church,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  irregularities  which  they  were  supposed  to  sanc- 
tion, and  praying  that  their  messengers  might  be  conducted 
in  safety  to  the  Pope  with  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
themselves  on  the  subject.  The  heading  of  their  letter  to 
the  Emperor — '  De  uon  adorandis  imaginibus  ' — sufficiently 

'  In  Mansi,  for  instance,  xiii.  759-810. 

2  By  Jaffe  (Berolini,  1867).  »  P.  214. 
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resumes  its  contents  for  our  purpose,  though  it  treats  of 
other  subjects  besides.  . 

Their  messengers  were  duly  sent  on  from  France  to 
Rome,  and  we  learn  from  Lewis  himself  that  Freculphus, 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  also  went  thither  from  him  to  obtain  leave 
for  a  collection  of  authorities  on  the  subject  to  be  made  by 
the  French  bishops.  Permission  having  been  accorded  or 
assumed,  a  Council  met  in  Paris  on  November  1,  A.D.  825, 
for  that  purpose.  Its  labours  resulted  in  the  collection 
which  occupies  forty  pages  in  Mansi,  yet  its  fifteenth 
chapter  breaks  off  unfinished,  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  it 
ended  with  that  chapter  or  not.  It  was  received  by  the 
Emperor  on  December  6,  so  that  it  cannot  have  taken  more 
than  a  month  to  make.  With  its  contents  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  further  than  the  following  extract  from 
them  by  M.  Rohrbacher  will  cover : — ^ 

'  Voici  en  quels  termes  les  eveques  parlent  a  I'empereur  de 
ce  qu'ils  ont  fait :  "Nous  etant  assembles  par  vos  ordres  a  Paris 
le  1^^  de  Novembre,  au  sujet  des  images,  nous  nous  sommes 
fait  lire  d'  abord  la  lettre  que  le  Pape  Adrien  ecrivit  autrefois 
a  Constantin  et  a  Irene  pour  le  retablissement  des  images ; 
et  autant  qu'il  nous  a  paru,  comme  il  a  condamne  avec  justice 
ceux  qui  osent  briser  les  images,  il  a  "iual  fecit  de  comnfiander 
qiCon  les  adorat  super stitieusei^ient"  lis  rejettent  de  la 
meme  maniere  le  second  concile  de  Nicee ;  sur  quoi  ils 
parlent  a  I'empereur  en  ces  termes  :  "  Votre  pere,  de  sainte 
memoire,  s'etant  fait  lire  ce  concile,  et  Vayant  desapprouve 
en  bien  des  choses,  marqua  ces  endroits,  et  les  envoya  au 
Pape  par  Angilbert,  afin  qu'il  les  fit  corriger.  Mais  Adrien, 
prenant  la  defense  de  ceux  qui,  a  son  instigation,  avaient 
ordonne  ces  superstitions,  a  o^epondu  a  ces  articles  ce  quHl  a 
voulu,  et  non  ce  qui  convenait.  .  .  .  Cependant,  a  la  fin  de 
son  apologie,  il  declare  qu'il  n'a  pas  d'  autres  sentiments  sur 
la  question  presente,  que  ceux  de  saint  Grregoire.  Ce  qui 
fait  voir,  qu'il  a  plutot  peche  p)ar  ignorance.    Car  s'il  n'avait 

>  EistMniv,  de  VEg.  si.  467-8. 
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pas  ete  retenu  par  les  liens  de  la  verite  et  par  I'autorite  de 
saint  Grregoire,  il  eut  pii  tomber  dans  le  precipice  de  la 
superstition." ' 

Charlemagne  and  his  bishops,  whatever  they  may  have 
said  of  the  second  Nicene  Council,  never,  certainly,  ventured 
on  such  criticism  of  the  official  utterances  of  the  Pope  who 
confirmed  it  as  is  expressed  in  the  italicised  portions  of  this 
extract.  But  these  French  bishops,  far  from  entertaining 
any  misgivings  that  they  had  gone  too  far,  had  also  the  face 
to  supplement  their  collection  with  two  letters  composed  by 
themselves,  one  which  they  considered  the  Emperor  should 
send  in  his  own  name  to  the  Pope,  the  other  which  they 
considered  the  Pope  should  send  in  his  own  name  to  the 
East,  in  answer  to  the  letter  which  the  messengers  of  the 
Grreek  Emperors  had  brought  to  him.  The  first  of  these 
letters  Mansi  prints  entire  ;  the  second  ends  with  a  '  cetera 
desunt,'  but  whether  from  erasion  or  decay  we  are  not 
told.i 

Jeremiah,  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  Jonah,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  were  sent  with  this  collection  to  Rome  by  Lewis, 
after  reading  and  approving  of  its  contents,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  *  Commonitorium '  to  the  two  bishops  ;  but  they  were  to 
extract  such  portions  of  it  as  they  thought  most  telling  and 
least  likely  to  imperil  its  rejection,  for  perusal  by  the  Pope, 
whom  they  were  to  take  special  pains  to  win  over  by  seem- 
ing deference  to  the  media  via  desired  by  them,  and  not 
by  overt  resistance  to  confirm  in  obstinacy.  Further,  they 
were  to  propose  that,  in  the  event  of  any  delegates  being 
sent  by  himself  to  the  Greek  capital,  delegates  from  the 
Emperor  should  accompany  them. 

As  nothing  is  said  in  this  document  of  the  two  letters 
appended  to  the  collection,  we  must  suppose  them  cancelled 
by  the  Emperor.  His  messengers  took  a  letter  with  them 
from  him  to  the  Pope,  representing  what  had  been  done  as 

'  lb.    xiv.    461-74.       Mr.    Eohr-       as :  '  deux  pieces  d'^me  iwuvelle  in- 
bacher  amusingly  characterises  them      vention.' 
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having  been  done  with  his  sanction  ;  and  the  despatch  of  its 
results  now  submitted  to  him,  '  non  ut  hlc  aliqito  velut  ma- 
gisterio  oficio  f linger entiir^  aut  hitc  docendi  gratia  directi 
•putarentur ' ;  but  in  the  hope  that  he  might  find  it  of  service 
to  him  in  the  matter  to  which  it  referred — a  matter  which  he 
well  knew  was  causing  endless  dissension  and  discord  in  the 
Greek  empire  just  then.  Accordingly,  departing  from  the 
submissive  tone  which  he  had  employed  hitherto,  Lewis  here 
tells  the  Pope  that  it  is  his  duty  to  send  delegates  to  the 
East  with  such  a  reply  from  him  as  nobody,  whether  Greek 
or  Koman,  will  be  able  to  blame,  such  as,  in  truth,  should 
in  all  cases  proceed  from  his  see.  Lastly,  when  it  is  asked 
that  delegates  from  France  should  be  sent  with  his  delegates 
into  the  East,  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  his  delegates 
were  not  competent  to  act  alone,  but  only  that  the  Emperor 
and  his  subjects  are  willing  to  lend  their  aid  in  every  case 
where  the  necessities  of  the  Pope  or  his  inclination  may 
prompt  him  to  ask  for  it. 

Practically  this  letter  omits  nothing  that  the  French 
bishops  had  urged  in  theirs  ;  it  has  only  the  merit  of  being 
shorter  and  less  discursive. 

Le  Cointe  tells  us  that  .this  collection  and  its  accompani- 
ments '  lay  hid  in  a  corner  ' — as  is  not  surprising — '  till 
1596,  when  it  was  printed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  for  the 
first  time  with  this  heading :  '  Synodus  Parisiensis  de  Imagin- 
ibus,  A.D.  824,  ex  vetustissimo  codice  descripta,  et  nunc 
primum  edita.'  It  was  attacked  by  Bellarmine  forthwith, 
and  no  wonder  either — in  an  appendix  to  his  work  *  De  Cultu 
Imaginum ' ;  then  by  Baronius,  A.D.  794  and  824-5  ;  and  next, 
on  that  account,  refused  insertion  by  Binius  in  his  Collection 
of  Councils.  Sirmondus  conld  only  bring  himself  to  print 
the  letter  of  Lewis  to  the  Pope,  and  his  '  Commonitorium ' 
to  Bishops  Jeremiah  and  Jonah ;  but  Delalande,  who  con- 
tinued the  collection  of  Sirmondus,  printed  all  the  remaining 
pieces  as  one  document.^     Mansi,  whose  collection  appeared 

»  Pp.  106-138,  ed.  Paris,  1G66.  Fol. 
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a  whole  century  later,  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  been 
the  first  to  do  what  Delalande  had  already  done,^  Yet,  like 
Delalande,  he  omits  the  two  pieces  printed  by  Sirmondus, 
refeiTing  us,  however,  for  them,  not  to  Sirmondus,  but 
Baluze,  who  says  as  little  about  them  as  he  can  help.^ 
Eugenius  remained  Pope  till  August,  a.d.  827,  quite  long 
enough  to  have  deliberated  on  the  whole  matter,  therefore, 
and  to  have  formed  his  decision.  Yet,  either  he  was  too 
prudent  to  send  any  written  reply  to  the  Emperor  Lewis,  or 
to  the  synodical  act  of  his  bishops,  or  his  own  successors 
have  been  too  prudent  to  keep,  or  at  any  rate  to  let  his  reply 
be  seen.  Theophylact,  his  novienclator,  and  Leo,  bishop  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  were  sent  by  him  in  the  month  of  June,  a.d. 
826,  to  Inglesheim,  where  Lewis  and  his  magnates  were 
then  assembled  in  council.  '  Quae  autem  isti  attulerint,' 
says  Baronius,  '  altum  ubique  silentium.'  ^  We  scarcely 
need  utterances,  however,  where  facts  converge.  Eugenius 
had  not  been  dead  a  month  when  ambassadors  arrived  from 
Constantinople  to  Lewis,  then  at  Compiegne,  not  to  make 
fresh  overtures,  but  to  confiroii  a  treaty — a  treaty,  therefore, 
whose  basis  had  been  discussed  and  settled  on  either  side 
before  then.  And  Lewis,  we  are  told,  gave  them  an  honour- 
able reception,  and  concluded  their  matter."* 

The  last  act  of  Eugenius,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  was  of 
a  piece  with  his  first  act.  His  own  election  to  the  pontificate 
had  been  disputed,  and  the  Emperor  had  intervened  and 
had  pronounced  for  him.  Eugenius,  to  ward  off  any  further 
cabals  in  his  own  case  and  to  prevent  their  ;-ecurrence  for 
his  successors,  thereupon  exacted  a  solemn  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  reigning  Emperor  and  his  son  Lothaire  from  the  Eoman 
clergy  and  people,  with  a  salvo  to  the  fealty  before  promised 
to  himself,  and  made  them  further  swear  that  they  would 
never  in  future  be  parties  to  the  consecration  of  any  Pope 

>  XIV.  415-16.  3  ^-^  826,  n.  8. 

2  Capit.  Reg.  Franc.  1.  643-6,  and  <  Le  Cointe,  a.d.  827,  n.  70-1. 

ii.  1110. 
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who  miglit  be  chosen  till  he  had  in  their  presence,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Imperial  envoys,  taken  a  similar  oath  to 
what  had  now  been  sworn  by  them  all.  All  accounts  agree 
that  this  ordinance  was  faithfully  carried  out  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  next  Pope,  Gregory  IV.,  and  Pagi  says  it 
continued  in  full  force  with  occasional  interruptions  till  the 
eleventh  century.^ 

But  for  Pagi,  whose  learned  criticisms  on  Baronius 
during  this  period  were  not  published  until  six  years  after 
his  death  by  his  nephew,  a.d.  1705,  this  oath,  exhumed  by 
M.  Freher,  the  oldest  collector  of  the  *  Conditores  Franc. 
Hist.,' A.D.  1613,2  might  have  'lain  in  a  corner '  unknown 
until  now.  Baluze  reproduced  it,  indeed,  a.d.  1677,  but 
without  comment  of  any  kind,  or  even  heading  to  show  by 
whom  it  had  been  imj)osed.^  A  year  later  Le  Cointe  passed 
it  over  altogether.  Muratori  reprinted  the  fragment  con- 
taining it  without  comment  in  A.D.  1725  and  on  second 
thoughts  only.*  Bouquet  in  A.D.  1749  reproduced  Baluze 
first  in  a  note,^  but  afterwards  the  oath  itself,  as  it  stands  in 
the  fragment,  illustrated  in  a  note  from  Pagi.^  Rohrbacher, 
to  his  credit,  gives  us  the  oath  in  his  text,  translated  into 
French  ;  but  by  printing  the  salvo  to  the  imposer  in  capital 
letters  and  omitting  the  '  et '  following  it  in  the  Latin,  he 
seems  to  insinuate  that  a  similar  salvo  was  to  be  continued 
in  the  oath  when  taken  by  the  Popes  themselves  previously 
to  their  consecration,  as  though  fealty  to  the  dead  could  be 
binding  after  their  decease.^  Neither  Mansi  nor  Migne  so 
much  as  allude  to  it  in  connection  with  the  decrees  or  acts 
of  Eugenius  II. 

These  several  facts  must  have  been  comprehended  in 
their  full  import  and  estimated  at  their  full  gravity  by  the 
learned  men  who  thus  shrank — and,  entertaining  their 
principles,  shrank  naturally — from  scrutinising  them  further 

'  Ad  Baron.  A.D.  825,  n.  29-31.  Rer.  It.  Script,  p.  182. 

2  Part  I.  p.  181.  5  Becueil  des  Hist.  Fr.  vi.  106. 

3  Capit.  i.  647.  «  lb.  p.  173. 

*  See  his  3Io7iit.   vol.   i.  part  2 ;  '  Hist  de.  VJSgl.  xi.  460. 
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themselves,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  a  veil  over  them  for 
others.  This  only  makes  it  all  the  more  incumbent  on  us 
to  consider  them  in  their  full  import  now.  The  history, 
then,  of  these  two  Councils,  following  on  each  other  in  two 
successive  reigns,  has  only  to  be  fairly  stated  to  illustrate 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  founder  of  the  Latin  Church 
on  its  becoming  the  Church  of  his  dominions,  and  to  show 
how  the  same  spirit  descended  from  father  to  son. 

The  Council  of  Paris,  indeed,  carries  us  in  thought  back 
a  stage  beyond  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  and  recalls  us  to  a 
Council  fifty  years  its  senior — that  of  Rome,  a.d.  775 — where 
we  saw  both  nomination  to  the  popedom,  and  to  all  sees 
episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  in  his  dominions,  with  subse- 
quent investiture,  conceded  synodically  to  Charles  the  Grreat 
by  the  first  Adrian,  amid  tacit  understandings  on  both 
sides — on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  that  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  territory  named  by  him  was  to  be  given  and 
guaranteed  for  ever  to  his  see  ;  on  the  part  of  the  monarch, 
that  he  was  to  remain  autocrat  throughout  his  dominions  in 
both  Church  and  State.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  East 
in  this  covenant,  and  for  a  time  the  East  interposed  between 
it  and  its  consummation.  But  events  soon  showed  that  it 
was  merely  the  filling  in  of  the  outline  which  was  delayed ; 
and  all  through  the  middle  ages  the  students  of  the  great 
work  of  Grratian,  after  it  had  been  approved  as  their  text- 
book by  Eugenius  III.,  the  friend  of  S.  Bernard,  must  have 
believed  that  the  actual  relations  of  Church  and  State  then 
dominating  in  Europe  were  but  the  natural  products  of  what 
had  been  mapped  out  at  Rome  between  Charles  the  Grreat 
and  Adrian  I.,  a.d.  775,  in  the  first  instance,  renewed 
subsequently  between  his  son  and  heir  and  Eugenius  II., 
A.D.  825,  and  again  assured  to  a  new  dynasty  between  Leo 
VIII.  and  the  first  Otho,  A.D.  963. 

Grallicanism,  whatever  it  may  have  proved  in  modern 
times,  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  founder  of  the  Franko- 
Grerman  Empire  and  his  son,  unquestionably  the  parent  of 
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the  Latin,  the  mediaeval,  and  the  modern  Church  of  Europe 
to  this  day,  by  creating  for  it  a  temporal  monarchy  within 
itself  and  attaching  to  it  all  the  splendour,  with  all  the  cares 
and  all  the  entanglements,  of  an  earthly  crown,  making  it 
possible  for  its  bishops  and  archbishops  to  become  leaders  of 
armed  hosts,  and  its  monks  and  abbots  proprietors  of  vast 
domains,  despiritualising  as  a  body  the  entire  hierarchy, 
naiTowing  the  minds  of  all  to  the  spots  built  upon  or 
cultivated  by  themselves,  and  inspiring  them  with  forge t- 
fulness  of  the  many  races  still  outside  the  Christian  pale  and 
of  the  older  Christian  Churches  with  whom  sacramental 
communion  had  long  been  in  abeyance,  and  such  occasional 
intercourse  as  was  brought  about  by  the  course  of  events 
only  served  to  widen  the  breach. 

There  was  just  one  new  feature  developed  in  this  system 
as  time  went  on.  The  Popes,  after  a  time,  got  the  better 
of  the  purely  temporal  power,  and  then  in  right  of  their 
spiritual  character  claimed  to  be  supreme :  from  which 
the  final  outcome  was  what  might  have  been  expected. 
They  were  not  merely  discrowned,  but  they  were  likewise 
stripped  of  their  territorial  possessions  in  due  course  by  the 
representatives  of  the  great  founder  of  their  temporal  rule. 
The  Eeformation  has  often  been  taunted  with  having  been 
indebted  in  every  case  to  princes  for  its  success,  7ior  can  this 
be  possibly  denied  as  a  fact.  But  neither  can  it  be  denied 
as  a  fact  that  the  papacy  was  indebted  to  crowned  heads  ages 
ago  for  all  that  crowned  heads  have  taken  from  it  in  modern 
times. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  it  kept  its  vast  endow- 
ments so  long,  without  either  swords  or  soldiers  worth  the 
name  to  defend  them,  affords  unequivocal  proof  that  Europe 
must  have  derived,  for  a  considerable  time,  considerable 
benefits  from  the  commanding  influence  thus  accorded  to  it 
by  common  consent — benefits  which  it  would  be  grossly  dis- 
honest in  any  member  of  the  still  glorious  Universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  pass  over  unacknowledged,  or  seek 
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to  extenuate,  iu  any  review  of  the  period  of  their  respective 
foundations.  God  forbid  also  that  anything  should  appear  in 
these  pages,  having  either  for  its  object  or  for  its  effect  to 
impeach  the  honesty,  the  learning,  or  the  saintliness  of  in- 
dividuals of  any  period  whatsoever,  who,  born  and  bred  in  a 
system  endeared  to  them  by  tender  or  pious  associations 
from  the  cradle,  loyally  supported  it  through  life,  and  re- 
sented with  all  their  might  all  wanton  and  injurious  criticisms 
of  its  foundations,  and  all  flippant  distrust  of  its  constituted 
authorities.  The  system  was  in  its  origin  and  at  its  framing 
the  work  of  a  few,  and  it  was  no  sooner  firmly  rooted  in  the 
soil  than  it  claimed  for  itself  prescriptive  rights,  and  was 
accepted  as  a  fact  and  carried  out  in  detail  by  peace-loving 
men,  ignorant  and  unsuspicious  of  the  means  which  had  been 
used  in  shaping  it,  and  of  the  character  of  the  foundations 
on  which  it  ultimately  reposed.  Let  us  illustrate  the  situa- 
tion by  recalUng  it  as  it  must  have  been  presented  to  three 
friends  and  contemporaries — than  whom  the  twelfth  century- 
produced  none  worthier,  and  whose  good  report  has  never 
yet  been  assoiled — S.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  Eugenius 
III.,  his  devoted  pupil  both  at  Clairvaux  and  as  Pope,  and 
Gratian,  the  renowned  monk  of  Bologna.  In  their  day  the 
interpolated  Creed  of  Reccared  and  Charlemagne,  received 
at  last  by  the  Popes,  was  the  acknowledged  Creed  of  the 
West.  The  pseudo-Decretals  of  the  earliest  Popes,  with  other 
pseudonyms  of  the  same  pretensions,  passed  everywhere  for 
the  highest  exponents  of  Church  law  on  every  subject  with 
which  they  dealt.  Later  enactments  founded  on  them  could 
not  be  questioned,  while  any  that  differed  from  them  had  to 
give  way  or  be  interpreted  in  their  sense.  Gratian,  whose 
genius  impelled  him  to  the  profession  of  canon  law,  noticing 
the  conflict  between  this  class  of  authorities  and  others  which 
he  felt  equally  bound  to  respect,  endeavoured  to  strike  the 
balance  between  them  in  his  well-known  work  inaccurately 
called  the  '  Decretum,'  but  which  he  called,  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  found  to  bear  out  its  title,  *  Concordantia  Dis- 
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cordantium  Canonum.'  Now,  to  which  class  would  his 
conscience  naturally  lead  him  to  give  the  preference  where 
they  disagreed  ?  Surely,  to  the  very  class  which  he  believed 
to  be  most  ancient :  as  regards  their  authorship  perfectly 
genuine,  and  as  regards  their  facts  perfectly  correct,  but 
which  we  now  know  to  have  been  put  together  on  purpose  to 
instil  untrue  notions  respecting  them  on  each  point.  His 
work  consists  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  part  occupies 
300  pages,  the  second  820  pages,  and  the  third  100  pages,  in 
the  edition  of  Boehmer,  still  its  handiest  edition.^  The 
pseudo-Decretals  of  the  earliest  Popes  are  marked  as  much 
as  54  times  in  the  first  part,  279  times  in  the  second,  and  29 
times  in  the  third,  making  a  grand  total  of  362  times  in  all, 
taken  from  the  pseudo-Isidorian  collection  alone.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  source  by  any  means  from  which  his  spurious 
quotations  were  drawn.  In  short,  it  was  a  complete  net- 
work of  forged  documents  which  he  sat  down  in  perfect  good 
faith,  unconscious  of  the  least  flaw  or  fiction  in  their  contents, 
and  made  the  work  of  his  life  to  reconcile  with  canons  of 
Councils  that  were  strictly  genuine,  and  utterances  of  the 
Fathers  that  were  truly  primitive.  Yet  nobody  can  rise  from 
a  careful  survey  of  his  work  and  not  feel  convinced  that  it 
was  compiled  in  all  honesty  ;  the  life-long  task  of  one  who 
would  have  recoiled  in  horror  at  the  bare  thought  of  shield- 
ing imposture  from  exposure,  to  the  full  extent  that  it  de- 
served. To  nobody  else  but  Satan  could  it  be  set  down  that 
a  writer,  animated  by  the  purest  motives,  should  have  given 
not  only  currency,  but  authority,  to  so  much  falsehood  with- 
out intending  it.  According  to  the  learned  annalist  of  the 
Cistercians,  Angelo  Maurique,  whom  Boehmer  quotes,^  it 
was  S.  Bernard  who  persuaded  Grratian  to  undertake  the  task 

'  The  edition  of  Richter,  Leipsic,  poses,  and  in  spite  of  its  pretensions 

1836,    is  founded   on   his,  but  the  to     clear     up     everything,    names 

brand  of  spuriousness  is  transferred  Gratian  only  to  say  nothing  further 

to  the   notes  amidst  other  matter,  about  him.     Leipsic,  187y. 
The   edition    of    Friedberg  is    too  *  Diss.  §  x.  note,  p. 

overwhelming    for     practical    pur- 
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which  it  took  him  so  many  years  of  immense  research  to 
complete,  and  certainly  the  well-known  treatise  '^  De  Con- 
sideratione,'  composed  by  S.  Bernard  for  the  edification  of 
his  old  pupil  Eugenius  III.  on  becoming  Pope,  contains  many 
passages  demonstrating  that  S.  Bernard  was  hard  pressed 
himself  to  reconcile  what  he  read  in  the  genuine  writings  of 
the  primitive  Fathers,  and  the  contemporary  records  of  their 
times,  with  the  de  facto  maxims  and  practices  of  his  own 
day,  without  entering  into  vices  and  corruptions  for  which 
no  plea  could  be  made. 

For  instance,  where  pointing  out  how  the  extremities  to 
which  papal  supremacy  was  now  carried  had  absorbed  all 
other  lawful  jurisdictions  :  '  I  will  not  keep  you  in  suspense 
any  longer,'  he  says.  '  I  am  speaking  of  the  murmurs  and 
complaints  of  the  Churches.  They  cry  loudly  that  they  are 
being  mutilated  and  dismembered.  .  .  .  Abbots  are  ex- 
empted from  bishops,  bishops  from  archbishops,  archbishops 
from  primates  or  patriarchs.  Can  this  be  good  as  regards 
appearance  ?  It  would  be  wonderful  if  it  could  be  excused 
in  practice.  By  doing  so  constantly,  you  may  prove  yourself 
.possessed  of  a  plenitude  of  power,  but  perhaps  not  of  justice. 
You  do  so  because  you  are  able,  but  whether  you  ought  is 
the  question.  ,  .  .  Can  you  possibly  think  it  lawful  for  you 
to  dismember  the  Church,  confound  order,  disturb  the 
boundaries  which  your  fathers  have  set  ?  If  it  be  just  for 
each  to  preserve  his  own  rights,  how  can  it  accord  with 
justice  to  take  from  a  person  what  belongs  to  him  ?  Y'ou 
err  if  you  think  that  your  apostolic  power,  because  the 
highest,  is  the  only  power  ordaiued  by  God.  When  the 
Apostle  says,  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers,"  he  says  not  to  the  higher  power  as  one,  but  to  the 
higher  powers  as  many.  .  .  .'  ^ 

Of  appeals  he  says  that  the  system  as  it  existed  had 
materially  changed  the  apostolic  character  of  the  Popes 
themselves.     Contrasting  IS.  Peter  with  those  who  claimed 

1  III.  4. 

A  A 
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to  sit  in  his  chair,  he  asks  indignantly  :  '  Was  it  the  case 
that  there  flocked  to  him  from  the  whole  world  ambitious, 
covetous,  simoniacal,  sacrilegious,  fornicators,  incestuous, 
and  other  like  monsters  of  men,  in  the  hope  that  by  his 
apostolical  authority  they  might  obtain  or  retain  ecclesiastical 
honours  ?  '  ^  On  another  point  of  contrast  he  is  equally 
stern  : — 

'  This  Peter  it  is  who  was  never  known  to  have  gone 
into  public  adorned  with  silks  or  jewels  covered  with  gold, 
riding  upon  a  white  horse,  accompanied  by  soldiers,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  garrulous  servants.  He  believed 
that  it  was  quite  possible  without  these  to  fulfil  the  salutary 
precept,  "  If  you  love  Me,  feed  My  sheep."  In  these  you 
have  succeeded,  not  Peter,  but  Constantine  ! '  ^  What  would 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  saint  after  this  had  he  known 
that  it  was  not  even  with  Constantine,  but  with  a  counterfeit 
document,  falsely  bearing  his  name,  that  all  this  unedifying 
contrast  began  ?  He  trusted,  no  doubt,  that  something 
might  be  done  to  stay  the  evils  of  the  system  over  which  he 
groaned  by  the  publication  of  a  work  setting  forth  what  the 
actual  law  of  the  Church  was  as  a  first  step  towards  getting 
the  penalties  of  that  law  enforced.  And  for  the  same  reason 
he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  counselled  its  authorisation 
as  a  text-book  for  canon-law  students  on  its  completion  by 
the  Pope,  to  whom  his  own  treatise  was  addressed. 

There  was  another  person  also  then  at  Rome  who,  we 
may  be  sure,  would  have  seconded  his  views  to  the  utmost — 
a  native  of  Exeter — cardinal-presbyter,  and  chancellor  of 
the  Roman  Church  under  previous  Popes — to  whom  he 
addressed  a  characteristic  letter,  still  extant,  complimenting 
him  on  all  the  great  things  he  had  done  for  learning  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  begging  that  his  old  pupil 
might  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  sage  counsels.^  This  was 
the  first  English  cardinal,  Robert  Pullen,  who  received  his 
hat  mainly  for  the  regeneration  which  he  had  effected  at 

1  lb.  i.  4.  .2  lb.  iv.  .3.  s  Bj).  362,  ed.  Mignr . 
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Oxford  in  his  younger  days,  causing  both  pupils  and  pro- 
fessors to  abound  there  once  more.^  To  his  remarkable 
work  we  shall  be  brought  back  in  due  course.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  alive  when  that  of  Gratian  was  completed,  and, 
if  so,  then  the  licence  given  to  it  must  have  passed  officially 
through  his  hands.  Anyhow,  the  petition  of  Gratian  in 
presenting  his  work  to  the  Bolognese  dignitaries  on  March 
21,  and  begging  them  to  get  it  licensed  by  the  Pope  so  far 
that  it  might  be  publicly  read  and  explained  there,  is 
registered  in  the  official  Calendar  of  Bologna  for  a.d.  1151, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  apostolical  letters  of  Eugenius  III. 
in  reply — '  Per  quas  dabat  suum  'placet  super  hoc  ' — is 
registered  in  the  official  Calendar  of  the  same  place  for 
1152.2 

Here,  too,  we  should  do  wrong  to  impeach  the  motives 
or  the  good  faith  of  Eugenius  in  licensing  the  great  work  of 
Gratian  for  university  lectures  and  students  as  a  text-book 
at  Bologna;  for  it  had  been  compiled  impartially  with  labour 
untold.  It  was  conceived  in  a  thoroughly  comprehensive 
spirit.  It  appealed  to  no  authorities  but  such  as  were  then 
current,  and  believed  to  be  trustworthy  ;  while,  so  far  as 
regards  arrangement,  it  was  vastly  superior  to  any  work  of 
the  kind  as  yet  known. 

Nobody  wishing  to  found  a  school  of  canon  law  could 
have  discovered  anything  in  literature  better  adapted  for 
giving  impulse  to  its  study  then.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
branch  of  learning  that  Eugenius  has  left  proof  of  his  wish 
to  promote.  His  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  getting 
approved  works  of  the  Greek  Fathers  translated  into  Latin.^ 
Who  can  say,  therefore,  but  that  Gratian  himself  may  have 
derived  benefit  from  these  very  translations  and  reproduced 
them  sometimes  in  his  work  ?  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  terribly 
calamitous  day  for  Western  Christendom  when  students  who 

^  See  the  Proleg.  to  his  work  in  both  of  whom  JNIigne  omits. 

Migne,  Pat.  Lot.  clxxxvi.  6r>3-40;  ^  Boehmer,    Jjiss.  §    12,   notes  / 

and    Antony    Wood,    A7inals,   A.D.  and  y. 

1134  ;  and  Cave,   Hist.   Lit.  ii.  222,  ^  jj^^^f  ^i^  Verif.  les  Dates,  i.  286. 
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had  devoured  the  work  of  G-ratian  became  professors,  and  as 
professors  lectured  in  what  they  had  been  so  well  schooled, 
and  at  length  in  many  cases  from  professors  became  Popes ; 
for  then  how  could  they  help  basing  their  Decretals  on  what 
they  had  taught  or  been  taught  in  lectures  on  Gratian,  and 
culling  principles  from  documents  coined  by  some  miscreant 
of  the  ninth  century,  but  circulated  under  high-sounding 
names  ? 

The  False  Decretals  are  quoted  by  name — not  often 
perhaps,  yet  often  enough  ^ — by  the  contributors  to  the 
collection  of  Gregory  IX.  to  prove  their  continued  study ; 
and  they  are  quoted  still  oftener  in  the  earlier  Decretals  of 
Alexander  III.  and  others,  reprinted  by  C.  Labbe,  the  lawyer, 
in  1608,  with  its  preface  to  Gregory  XIII.  intact,  where  the 
'  two  Isidores  ' — the  saint  and  the  forger — are  singled  out 
for  special  encomium  as  '  collectors  of  the  letters  of  the 
Eoman  pontiffs  and  the  decrees  of  all  Councils.'  This  was 
barely  twenty  years  before  the  Decretals  of  the  forger  received 
their  cowp  de  main  from  the  French  Blondel. 

But  it  is  not  with  canon  law  as  a  whole  that  we  are 
concerned  here,  though  it  is  with  Gratian  as  a  whole,  and 
for  this  reason — namely,  that  his  third  part  has  for  its  special 
subject  '  consecration,'  which  is  our  own  likewise.  Yet  the 
method  and  the  materials  employed  by  him  in  discussing  it 
have  so  much  in  common  with  the  method  and  materials  of 
his  two  former  parts  that  we  cannot  study  consecration  in 
his  work  to  advantage  without  frequently  dipping  into 
chapters  on  canon  law  for  illustration.  This  observation 
will  be  fully  substantiated  further  on. 

There  is  another  fact  also  connected  with  the  work  of 
Gratian  and  peculiar  to  it  v;hich  should  not  be  passed  over. 
There  was  a  movement  in  the  fifteenth  and  following  century 
for  promoting  its  revival  as  a  text-book,  which,  for  various 
reasons,  it  was  practically  by  then  ceasing  to  be,  yet  nothing 

'   Friedberg's   list    is    not   quite         fied   quotations,    Part  II.   Proleg. 
complete,  as  it  omits   the   w widen-         .  xii. 
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could  prove  more  clearly  tlie  estimation  in  which  it  was  still 
held.  After  struggling  with  difficulties  a  whole  century, 
this  movement  bore  substantial  fruit  at  last.  A  committee 
was  formed,  but  unfortunately  not  till  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  over,  for  bringing  out  a  revised  edition  of  the  '  Decre- 
tum,'  and  this  edition  was  at  length  given  to  the  worldj 
A.D.  1582,  with  a  letter  of  Gregory  prefixed  to  it  ordering 
its  publication,  and  saying  of  it,  '  In  quo  magna  ratio  habita 
est  operis  ipsius  dignitatis,  et  publicse  eorum  prsesertim  qui 
in  hoc  studio  versantur  utilitatis.' 

The  list  of  names  composing  this  committee  given  by 
Boehmer  ^  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  it  is  an  imposing 
one,  though  it  fails  to  include  some  that  might  have  been 
added  to  it  with  advantage  ;  and  the  work  done  by  the 
'  Roman  correctors,'  as  they  are  called,  which  takes  the  form 
of  notes,  is  colossal  enough,  though  it  is  not  complete  ;  for 
at  that  date  the  spuriousness  of  the  False  Decretals,  though 
possibly  suspected,  had  not  been  proved,  and  therefore  the 
correction  that  was  most  desiderated  in  Gratian  is  still  due 
from  Rome.  For  the  world  this  desideratum  was  supplied 
by  the  work  of  Berardus  of  Oneglia  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago.^  Could  the  noble  monk  of  Bologna  have  come 
back  to  life  to  peruse  this  work,  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  correct  his  own  work  by  it  for  the  benefit  of  all 
students  of  those  high  and  holy  subjects  which  he  loved  so 
well  and  laboured  so  devotedly  to  expound,  with  every 
regard  to  truth  in  his  power,  and  in  the  way  best  calculated 
in  his  judgment  to  promote  their  edification. 

*  Disn.  8  xvii.  note  e.  Aj)ocrypMs   discreti    (Yenet.   1783, 

2  Gratiani    Canopies    Gcnuini  ab      in  4  vols.). 
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Gkatian,  we  have  seen,  quotes  the  False  Decretals  twenty- 
nine  times  at  least  in  the  third  part  of  his  work  dealing 
specially  with  consecration  and  with  the  Eucharist,  which 
comes  first,  and  occupies  about  half  of  it  under  that  head. 
Now,  it  is  in  treating  of  the  Eucharist  that  his  quotations 
from  spurious  works  abound  most.  The  False  Decretals  are 
quoted  at  least  twenty  times  by  name,  though  mostly  for 
ritualistic  observances.  The  most  important  of  them  has  been 
anticipated — namely,  that  of  Alexander  I.,  who  prescribes 
'  that  the  Lord's  passion  shall  always  be  celebrated  whenever 
the  Lord's  body  and  blood  are  consecrated.'  ^  Another 
equally  deserves  particular  notice — that  of  Telesphorus — 
which  forbids  any  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist  on  ordinary 
days  before  the  third  hour,  that  being  the  hour  in  which 
Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  said  to  have  descended  upon  the  Apostles.^  These  two 
contain  the  nearest  approaches  of  any  to  the  subject  of 
Eucharistic  consecration. 

The  subject  of  Eucharistic  consecration  is  not  formally 
discussed  at  all  in  the  first  distinction  of  the  third  part,  nor  in 
the  second  distinction  till  almost  the  middle.  Then,  two 
distinct — discordant,  he  would  have  called  them,  had  he  been 
asked,  conformably  with  the  title  prefixed  to  his  work — 
theories  are  propounded,  which  the  student,  if  he  can,  must 
reconcile  for  himself,  as  the  writer  will  not. 

'  Dist.   ii.    c.    i.      'In   sacramen-  citur,  passio celebretur.'    Where  the 

torum     oblationibus,     quas     inter  last  clause  fixes  the  meaning  of  the 

missarura   solemnia    Domino  offer-  first, 

untur,  passio  Domini  miscencla  est :  '^  Hist.  i.  c.  48. 
ut  Ejus  Cujus  corpus  et  sanguis  confi- 
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For  the  teaching-  of  antiquity  we  shall  find  hut  one 
passage  cited,  and  that  one  fro'm  S.  Augustine,  For  the 
mediaeval,  a  host  of  passages  are  given:  (1)  from  alien  or 
spurious  pieces  ;  (2)  from  very  late  but  real  authors,  for 
whose  names  are  substituted  the  names  of  S.  Augustine  or 
S.  Gregory  the  Great.  No  passage  from  any  genuine  work 
of  any  known  Father,  Greek  or  Latin,  is  cited  for  what,  on 
chronological  grounds  alone,  must  be  called  the  mediaeval 
teaching.  The  single  passage  quoted  from  S.  Augustine  for 
the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Fathers  is  from  his  work  on  the 
Trinity,  which,  as  it  has  been  already  given  in  full,  need  not 
be  repeated.  It  maintains  Eucharistic  consecration  to  be  due 
to  the  unseen  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  elements  in- 
voked by  prayer.  Other  passages  in  which  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  sacrament  is  warmly  maintained  are  given 
from  him  likewise,  and  presuppose  this  teaching ;  but  it  is 
asserted  in  no  other  passage  quoted  from  him  in  so  many 
words.  Passages  of  an  opposite  character  from  Paschasius 
and  Lanfranc  are  quoted  as  from  S.  Augustine.  Colourless 
passages  from  S.  Prosper,  Gennadius,  and  Venerable  Bede 
are  quoted  as  from  him  too.  Two  passages  from  Lanfranc 
are  given  to  S.  Prosper,  and  one  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great. 
Foremost  of  alien  passages  are  two  from  Eusebius  of  Emesa, 
the  semi-Arian,  about  whose  writings  so  much  has  been 
already  said.  He  was  also  called  by  some  the  '  Gallican,^  from 
the  currency,  no  doubt,  which  his  homilies  obtained  in  France. 
For  which  reason,  too,  possibly,  several  of  his  homilies  have 
been  attributed  to  one  French  saint  after  another  famed  for 
his  preaching — S.  Caesarius,  or  S.  Eucherius,  for  instance — 
who  may  have  borrowed  from  them  or  preached  them  entire, 
though  the  authority  procured  for  them  by  being  associated 
with  such  names  plainly  suggests  another  cause. 

Foremost  of  spurious  passages  are  those  which  come  from 
works  attributed  falsely  to  S.  Ambrose,  or  which  have  been 
interpolated  in  his  genuine  works. 

Correct  Gratian  by  removing  these  passages  which  are 
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spurious  or  alieu,  and  by  making  Lanfranc  alone  speak  for 
what  Lanfranc  wrote,  and  then,  positively,  the  sole  voucher 
for  the  specific  teaching  of  the  middle  ages  adduced  by 
Gratian  would  be  the  predecessor  of  S.  Anselm — his  own 
senior,  but  contemporary.  The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  alas !  appeals  with  most  confidence  to  the  passages 
most  loudly  calling  for  correction  in  Gratian,  and  passes 
over  in  unmerited  silence  the  only  'passage  quoted  by  him 
from  S,  Augustine  giving  expression  to  the  teaching  of  the 
primitive  Church  in  so  many  words.  The  effect  of  this  is 
sad  enough.  For  it  rests  the  teaching  which  it  upholds  on 
the  homilies  of  the  semi-Arian  Eusebius,^  with  the  treatise 
'  De  Sacramentis '  of  the  pseudo-Ambrose,  whom  Gratian 
quotes  at  great  length,  and  a  third  treatise,  '  De  Coena 
Domini,'  not  known  to  Gratian,  of  the  pseudo-Cyprian  ;  its 
now  acknowledged  author  being  one  with  whom  Gratian  may 
have  conversed  himself.  Surely  such  blots  as  these  will  not 
be  permitted  to  remain  uncancelled  after  the  veil  concealing 
them  from  view  has  been  removed.  Of  the  first,  and  what 
effects  it  must  have  wrought  in  the  East  had  they  not  been 
almost  entirely  frustrated  by  the  conservative  spirit  engrained 
there,  w^iich  it  could  neither  cajole  nor  subjugate,  enough 
has  been  said  in  a  foregoing  chapter.  Its  companionship 
with  the  second  in  the  West  will  be  pointed  out  in  dealing 
with  the  second. 

About  the  last  the  only  remark  that  need  be  added  to 
the    account   which    has    been    given    of  it   in   that    same 


'  Part  II.  c.  4,  §  3,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  institution.  For  the 
words,  ib.  §  25. 

For  a  consrnsns  Pafrvm,  ib. 
§  27  and  37  ;  for  the  'presence,'  ib. 
§  31 ;  for  the  conversion  of  the 
elements,  ib.  §  3^'  and  49 ;  for 
effects,  ib.  §  54  and  85  ;  for  frequent 
communions,  ib.  §  63  ;  for  the  name, 
ib.  §  4;  for  the  elements,  ib.  §  11 ; 
for  the  words,  ib.  s^  20  and  25. 
General   references   to  Gratian  in- 


clude the  first  two. 

For  the  name  '  supper,'  ib.  §  5  ; 
for  the  words,  ib.  §  25.  Besides 
these,  there  are  references  to  tlie 
False  Decretals,  to  the  Areopagite, 
to  Isychius,  to  the  doubtful  sermon 
of  S.  Chryso.'stom  on  Judas.  All 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  on  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  suppressed. 

'^  C.  V.  p.  166  et  seq. 
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chapter,  is  that  it  shows  to  what  extent  ignorance  or 
audacity  could  gain  credit  for  its  statements  in  mediaeval 
times,  for  the  glorious  name  of  a  venerated  African  bishop, 
saint,  and  martyr  of  the  third  century  to  be  tacked  to  the 
tract  of  a  Cistercian  abbot  of  the  twelfth  century,  dissociated 
in  style  from  his  well-known  writincrs  by  phrases  unknown 
in  his  day,  and  for  the  imposture  to  have  escaped  detection 
so  long.  If  the  pseudo-Cyprian  stood  his  ground  till  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  pseudo-Ambrose  may,  witli  more 
reason,  be  credited  in  some  quarters  still.  For  he  comes  to 
us  in  a  dress  which  is  specious  enough.  He  poses  as  a  Latin, 
not  a  Roman,  discoursing  on  the  liturgy  then  used  in  his 
Church,  although  failing  to  tell  us  where  that  Church  was, 
and  professing  his  utmost  desire  to  follow  the  Eoman  Church 
in  all  that  he  could ;  only  where  custom  is  too  strong  for  him 
will  he  permit  any  difference  between  it  and  him.^  He  calls 
his  work,  or  it  has  been  called  for  him,  De  Sacrmnentis^  and 
we  know,  from  unexceptionable  testimony — that  of  S.  Augus- 
tine— there  was  a  work  actually  written  by  S.  Ambrose  bear- 
ing that  name.  Fortunately,  S.  Augustine  makes  copious 
extracts  from  this  work  in  the  second  book  of  his  own  work 
against  Julian,  besides  citing  it  there  and  elsewhere  by  name. 
Now,  of  the  passages  cited  from  it  by  him,  not  only  can  not 
one  be  found  in  the  treatise  which  concerns  us  here,  but  all 
are  foreign  to  its  contents  in  every  sense.  Therefore,  imless 
we  can  suppose  S.  Ambrose  would  have  written  two  works 
essentially  different,  and  called  both  by  the  same  name,  we 
must  consider  his  own  acknowledged  work  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  spuriousness  of  the  other  usurping  his  name,  and  re- 
gard that  other  an  illustration  of  his  own  words  directed 
against  the  '  terrjiver sating '  class  from  whom  such  words 
emanate.  'Solent,'  he  says,  '  ut  fallant,  sub  nomine  clari 
alicujus  viri  epistolam  fingere,  ut  auctoritas  nominis  possit 
commendari,  quod  per  se  ipsum  recipi  non  possit.'  ^ 

'  He  Sacram  iii.  §  5.  '  In  2  Thessal.  ii.  1. 
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Cardinal  Bona,  whom  nobody  would  accuse  of  wishing  to 
undermine  the  credit  of  a  liturgical  authority,  considered 
hitherto  standard,  and  of  no  small  importance  so  far  as  it 
goes,  says  of  this  treatise :  *  Some  years  ago,  fresh  from  the 
perusal  of  the  works  of  S.  Ambrose,  which  I  had  gone  through 
in  no  perfunctory  way,  on  arriving  at  this  piece  I  seemed  to 
myself  to  hear  a  man  of  another  tongue,  wholly  different 
from  that  of  S.  Ambrose,  speaking.'  Other  peculiarities  are 
then  pointed  out  by  him,  all  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Notwithstanding,  he  will  not  depart  from  the  received  way 
of  quoting  it  himself.  Others  possessed  of  knowledge 
superior  to  his  own  may  decide  whether  he  has  misjudged 
its  author.^ 

Certainly,  till  we  can  prove  the  attributing  his  six 
books  to  8.  Ambrose  to  have  been  his  own  act,  we  must 
treat  him  as  an  unknown  writer,  in  estimating  whom  we 
must  be  guided  solely  by  what  is  found  in  his  work. 

His  work,  then,  consists  of  six  sermons  on  the  model  of 
the  last  five  catechetical  lectures  of  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
addressed  to  candidates  for  baptism,  confirmation,  and  holy 
communion,  and  delivered  by  him  when  a  presbyter,  as  we 
have  seen.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  last 
chapter  of  the  fifth  book  once  figured  as  a  sermon  by  S. 
Augustine,  and  stands  now  eighty-fourth  of  the  appendix  to 
his  sermons  in  the  Benedictine  edition,  being  an  explanation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Whether  the  writer  of  these  six 
sermons  was  a  presbyter  or  bishop,  and  whether  he  preached 
as  well  as  composed  them,  we  cannot  tell.  The  custom  of 
washing  the  feet  of  the  newly-baptised,^  which,  he  says,  was 
done  by  the  '  summus  sacerdos '  in  his  Church — whom  he 
avoids  ever  calling  himself— -though  not  practised  at  Eome, 
continued  a  custom  in  several  Churches  of  the  West  for  some 
time,  so  that  it  throws  no  definite  light  on  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged.     But,  in  professing  to  recite  the  words 

»  Rer.  TAt.  i.  7,  4. 

*  Oj).  S.  Ami.  ii.  362,  ed.  Ben.  with  the  note. 
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then  used  in  consecrating  the  Eucharist  by  the  celebrant  at 
that  Church,  he  testifies  to  the  fact  that,  that  either  there 
were  several  versions  of  the  Roman  Canon  at  that  time,  or 
that  his  Church  had  not  yet  adopted  the  Eoman  Canon,  word 
for  word,  as  it  exists  now.  For,  according  to  him,  the  priest 
says,  '  Fac  nobis  banc  oblationem  adscriptam,  rationabilem, 
acceptabilem  ;  quodjigura  est  cor  points  et  sanguinis  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi  ' — a  phrase  copied  from  Tertullian. 

This  is  a  passage  which  neither  Pamelius  nor  the  Bene- 
dictine editors  can  face,  as  given  in  MSS.     Pamelius  omits 
'  ratam,'  which  the  Benedictine  editors  put  in ;  they  put  in 
the    last    sentence,   which    he    changes.     Pamelius    is    not 
consistent  with  himself  in  altering  their  text.     The  Bene- 
dictine editors  take  pretty  much  the  same  view  of  this  work 
as  Cardinal    Bona.     Pamelius,  nothing  doubting  it    all  to 
have  been  written  by  the  great  Archbishop  of  Milan,  tran- 
scribes the  portion  of  the  Canon  which  he  finds  in  it  for  his 
edition  of  the  Ambrosian  liturgy,  and  heads  the  first  three 
lines  of  it  '  Invocatio  sacerdotis^^  which  he  knew  any  Canon 
used  by   S.  Ambrose  must    contain.     Yet  he   changes  the 
very    phrase    most    characteristic    of   S.   Ambrose    which  it 
exhibits — namely,  '  quod    figura    est   corjDoris   et    sanguinis 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi ' — which  Muratori  was  not  slow  to 
defend  in  another   fragmentary  version  of  the  Ambrosian 
Canon  which  he  prints.     The  words  of  this  version  speak  of 
what  was   done    by  our   Lord   at   the  Last  Supper — *  dum 
panem  et  vinum  in  sacramentum  sui  corporis  et  sanguinis 
transformavit,'  and  Muratori  quotes,  in  illustration  of  these 
words,  two  passages  from  the  indttbitable  ivorks  of  S.  Am- 
brose, as  he  calls  them,  one  of  which  may  suffice  now:  '  Nos 
autem,'  he    says,  in    a  treatise   dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Gratian, '  quotiescunque  sacramenta  sumimus,  quae  per  sacrae 
orationis  mysterium  in  carnem  transfigurantur  et  sanguinem, 
mortem  Domini  annuntiamus.'  ^     This   passage  was   trans- 
lated in  a  former  chapter.^     The  other  passage  comes  from 

>  De  Eel.  Lxturg.  Diss.  c.  x.  pp.  132-6.  2  Above,  p.  133. 
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the   fourtli    chapter    of   his    tract  on  the   Incarnation.     To 
transform  or  transfigure  the  bread  into  the  sacrament  micler 
which  Christ   was    received   was    precisely  what    the    Holy 
Grhost  was  asked  for  in  the  primitive  Church  to  do ;  whence 
that  act  of  His  was  called  '  conformatio  sacramenti '  by  S. 
Isidore.     But  the  writer  of  this  treatise  dispenses  with  His 
services  altog-ether  in  the  matter  of  consecration,  and  recites 
the  '  Qui  pridie,'  &c.  not,  indeed,  in  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Eoman  Missal  of  our  own  times,  but  certainly  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a   person   exulting  over  a  victory  that  had 
been  lately  won.     '  How  can  bread    become   the    body  of 
Christ  ?  '  he  asks.     '  By  consecration,'  he  replies.     '  In  what 
words  and  in  whose  words  is  consecration  ?  '     '  The  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  .  .  .  Therefore  the  words  of  Christ  consiim- 
niate  this  sacrament  .  .  .  Before  consecration  it  is  bread ; 
the  words  of  Christ  have  no  sooner  been  pronounced  than 
it  is  His  body.'  *     The  frequency  and  the  fluency  with  which 
this  is  argued  and  reiterated  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
measured  statement  of  Amalarius — '  Hie  credinins  naturam 
simplicem  panis  et  vini  mixti  verti  in  naturam  r;itionabilem, 
scilicet   corporis    et  sanguinis    Christ!.'^     'Not   in    all   the 
Latin-speaking  Churches/  says  Cardinal  Bona,  with  his  eye 
fixed  upon  Milan,  '  could  the  Popes  get  the  Roman  substi- 
tuted for  the  provincial  rite.     In  some  places  the  struggle 
was  vehement   and   sustained,  and  people  fought  for  their 
national  customs  as  for  their    hearths  and   homes,  and  as 
though  salvation    and    the    foundations    of  the  faith   were 
concerned  in  their  maintenance.'      Judged,  therefore,  from 
his  work,  the  standpoint  of  this  writer  was  clearly  that  of  a 
partisan,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  the  Roman 
rite  substituted  for  the  Ambrosian,  and  yet  could  no  more 
help  retaining  a  traditional  phrase,  stamped  with  the  teach- 
ing of  S.  Ambrose,  in  the  Canon,  than  the  custom  of  washing 
the   feet    of  the    newly- baptised    endeared    to    his  Church* 
Oudin  is,  therefore,  probably  right  in  describing  him  as  *  a 
'  J)e  Sacram.  iv.  4,  5.  «  J)e  Eccl.  Off.  iii.  24. 
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Galilean,'  not,  indeed,  of  the  eighth,  but  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, nor  a  bishop  either,  but  a  monk.^  There  is  another 
point  on  which  Oudin  has  raised  a  learned  discussion — 
namely,  the  relation  of  this  treatise  to  the  shorter  but 
kindred  one, '  De  Mysteriis,'  in  which  he  finds  evident  tokens 
of  the  same  pen.  In  many  MSS.,  according  to  him,  it  is 
called  the  'the  first  book  of  the  sacraments,'  or,  at  all  events, 
considered  with  them  as  forming  one  work.  He  therefore 
would  regard  the  shorter  work  as  a  sort  of  prefatory  chapter 
to  the  longer  one.  But  another  explanation  of  their  being 
so  often  found  interwoven  seems  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
— namely,  that  the  author  of  the  treatise  '  De  Sacramentis  ' 
interpolated  the  treatise  '  De  Mysteriis  '  in  order  that  the 
spurious  character  of  his  own  work  might  not  be  proclaimed 
by  any  divergence  between  them  on  the  point  for  which  the 
sponsorship  of  S.  Ambrose  was  to  be  secured  under  the  cloak 
of  his  name.  The  interpolation  speaks  for  itself.  It  is 
introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  chapter,  of 
which  it  occupies  exactly  five  sections.  Eemove  these,  and 
the  sixth  section  connects  naturally  with  the  last  section  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  and  proclaims  its  own  homogeneous- 
ness  with  the  whole.  There  is  not  a  word  in  this  treatise 
which  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  acknowledged 
works  of  S.  Ambrose,  both  in  matter  and  style,  when  those 
five  opening  sections  of  the  ninth  chapter  have  been  struck 
out. 

S.  Ambrose  begins  this  treatise  by  referring  to  a  well- 
known  work  of  his  connected  with  and  containing  references 
to  several  of  his  other  works.  The  attention  of  the  pseudo- 
Ambruse  was  therefore   specially    drawn  to  this  work    also, 

'  I)e  Script.  Eccl.   i.  605.     There  works  of  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Am- 

was   a    Benedictine    monk   named  brose ;  but  not  at  all  in  the  style  of 

Ambrose — though  otherwise  called  the   treatise  <  De  Sacramentis,'  for 

Autpert  —said  to  have  been  in  great  which   otherwise  might   have  been 

favour  with  Charlemagne,  who  died  found  an  author  in  him.     They  may 

A.D.  778,  leaving  several  tracts  and  be    read    in    Migne,    Patrol.    Lat. 

sermons    which    are    still    extant ;  Ixxxix.  1265  et  scq^. 
having    been    mi:ied   up    with   the 
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■with  a  view  of  accommodating  it  to  his  own.  It  is  entitled 
« De  Benedictionibus  Patriarcharum,'  and  the  ninth  chapter 
of  this  work,  too,  furnished  him  with  his  opportunity.  These 
three  lines — '  Hunc  panem  dedit  Apostolis,  ut  dividerent 
populo  credentium ;  hodieque  dat  eum,  quern  ipse  quotidie 
sacerdos  consecrat  suis  verbis  ' — attest  his  hand  ;  they  are 
foreign  to  the  manner  of  S.  Ambrose.  That  they  are  not 
wanted  there,  that  they  interrupt  the  flow,  is  at  once  seen  on 
their  removal. 

Both  passages,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  been  cleverly 
dovetailed  into  the  text,  and  might  have  for  ever  escaped 
notice  but  for  their  more  reckless  counterpart  in  the  six 
sermons. 

Two  more  points  remain  to  be  noticed  before  quitting 
these  sermons,  which  apparently  never  struck  Oudin  nor  any 
subsequent  critic  of  them,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  and 
yet  are  facts:  (I)  their  singular  resemblance  to  the  five 
lectures  of  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  point  of  form,  and  their 
flat  contradiction  to  them  on  the  special  subject  of  Eucha- 
ristic  consecration.  In  Cyril,  consecration  is  attributed  to 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  words  of  institution 
are  not  even  named  in  connection  with  it.  In  the  treatise 
'  De  Sacramentis  '  all  is  attributed  to  the  words  of  institution 
in  the  mouth  of  the  celebrant,  and  all  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Grhost  is  left  out. 

(2)  The  absolute  sameness  of  the  teaching  of  these  six 
sermons  on  that  head  with  the  two  homilies  of  the  Galilean 
or  Emisene  Eusebius,  which  clearly  must  have  been  the 
fountain-head  from  which  their  author  drew.  For,  with  the 
exception  of  S.  Chrysostom,  no  other  authority  could  have 
been  quoted  by  him  for  his  distinctive  teaching  at  the  time 
when  it  was  first  put  forth  ;  but  he  nowhere  names  nor  seems 
to  have  had  his  eyes  on  S.  Chrysostom.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  following  parallels  tell  their  own  tale  :  — 
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IIo7n.  de  Paschn,  v.^ 

*  Ilic  ergo  Melcliisedec,  cujus 
genealogia  vel  origo  uotitiam  illius 
temporis  latuit,  oblatione  panis  et 
yini  hoc  Cliristi  sacriticium  prse- 
signavit.  De  quo  proplieta  pro- 
lumtiat :  "  Tu  es  sacerdos  secun- 
dum ordinem  MelchivSedec."  Nam 
et  beatus  Moses  de  eo  mysterio 
loquens  vinum  et  sauguinem  sub 
una  appellatione  significat  in  bene- 
dictione  dominicam  passionem 
multo  ante  demonstrante.  .  .  . 

'Quod  si  illius  legis  manna  de  quo 
legitur,  "  pluit  illis  manna  ut  ede- 
rent,"  hoc  unicuique  sapiebat,  quod 
desideriis  concupisset.  .  .  .  Qui 
tunc  latuit  prsefiguratus  in  manna, 
sit  tibi  manifestatus  in  gratia.  Ip- 
8um  autem  fuisse  in  mannee  illius 
specie  prsesignatum,  etiam  propheta 
evidenter  testatur  dicens  :  "  Panem 
coeli  dedit  iis  :  panem  angelorum 
mandacavit  homo,"  et  quis  panis 
angelorum  est,  nisi  Christus  qui 
eos  cibo  suae  charitatis  et  lumine 
suae  claritatis  exsatiat?  .  .  . 

*  Nam  invisibilis  sacerdos,  visi- 
biles  creaturas  in  substantia  cor- 
poris et  sanguinis  Sui  verbi  Sui 
secreta  potestate  convertit  :  ita 
dicens  :  "  Accipite  et  edite :  hoc 
enim  est  Corpus  Meum."  Ergo 
sicut  ad  nutum  praecipientis 
Domini  repente  ex  nihilo  substite- 
runt  excelsa  ccelorum,  profunda 
fiuctuum,  yasta  terrarum ;  pari 
potentia  in  spiritualibus  sacramen- 
tis  verbi  prsecipit  virtus,  et  rei 
servit  effectus  .  .  .  Quid  autem 
mirum  est,  si  quae  verbo  creare 
potuit,  verbo  possit  creata  conver- 
tere  ?  .  .  .' 

'  Max.  Bill.  Pat.  vi.  636-7. 


De  Sacramentis.'^ 

*  Obtulit  ergo  Melchisedec  panem 
et  vinum.  Quis  est  Melchisedec  ? 
.  .  .  sine  patre,  inquit,  et  sine 
matie  est.  Similis  cui  ?  Filio 
Dei.'  (§  12). 

'  Quis  habuit  panem  et  vinum  ? 
Abraham  non  habuit.  Sed  quis 
habuit  ?  Melchisedec.  Ipse  ergo 
auctor  sacramentorum.'  (§  10). 


*  Forte  aliquis  dixerit :  Judaeis 
tantam  gratiam  praestitit :  manna 
ilhs  pluit  de  ccelo.  Quid  plus  dedit 
hdelibus  Suis  ?  Quid  plus  tribuit 
iis  quibus  plus  promisit  ?  '  (§  9). 

'  Magnum  quidem  et  venerabile 
quod  Judaeis  pluit  de  ccelo.  Sed 
intellige.  Q uid  est  amplius,  mann  a 
de  coelo,  an  corpus  Cliristi  ?  Cor- 
pus utique  Christi,  qui  auctor  est 
coeli.'  (§  24). 


'  Sermo  Christi  hoc  conficit  sacra- 
mentiim.  Quis  est  sermo  Christi  ? 
Nempe  is,  quo  facta  sunt  omnia. 
Jussit  Dominus,  et  factum  est  cce- 
lum  :  jussit  Dominus,  et  facta  est 
terra  :  jussit  Dominus,  et  facta  sunt 
maria.  Vides  ergo  qujim  opera- 
torius  est  sermo  Christi.  Si  ergo 
tanta  vis  est  in  sermone  Domini 
Jesu,  ut  inciperent  esse  quae  non 
erant :  quanto  magis  operatorius 
est,  ut  sint  quae  erant,  et  in  aliud 
convertautur.'  (§  15). 


% 
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The  mediaeval  writers  who  flung  themselves  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  teaching  of  these  two  sets  of  sermons  on 
their  first  appearance  were  not  slow  to  perceive  their  con- 
nection and  to  quote  them  consecutively,  regarding  them  as 
both  the  clearest  and  earliest  authorities  for  it  to  whom  they 
could  appeal.  As  such,  Paschasius  quotes  them  in  his  letter 
to  Frudegard  triumphantly  by  name.^  But  it  was  to  the  Emi- 
sene  Eusebius  in  reality  that  the  pseudo-Ambrose  was  due. 
His  homilies  had  been  unearthed  in  the  search  made  for 
works  of  this  description  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  which 
had  for  its  more  formal  result  the  '  Homilarius '  of  Paul  the 
Deacon,^  but  which  also  brought  endless  other  pieces  into 
notice,  some  with  names  attaching  to  them  and  some  with- 
'out,  that  had  previously  been  hid,  and  hence  began  to  be 
quoted  in  the  ninth  century  for  the  first  time,  the  more 
valued  in  proportion  to  their  supposed  antiquity,  or  else  to 
their  starting  some  new  idea,  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  that 
age.  The  homilies  of  Isychius  approved  themselves  on  this 
account,  though  there  was  nobody  to  vouch  for  their  author 
then  any  more  than  now.  But  for  the  Emisene  Eusebius,  as 
S.  Jerome  calls  him,  what  more  could  be  desired  than  the 
compliments  paid  him  by  the  great  Latin  doctor,  whose 
writings  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  translation  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures  ?  It  is  true  that  in  probably  the  least 
known  of  his  works — his  '  Chronicon  ' — the  Emisene  Eusebius 
curtly  figures  as  '  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Arian  party.'  ^ 
But  in  the  best  known,  his  notices  of  illustrious  men,  he 
figures  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  best  trained  writers  of 
bis  day  ;  author  of  innumerable  works  that  were  popular  and 
read  with  avidity;  and,  in  addition,  of  short,  but  nume- 
rous, homilies  on  the  Gospels.'*  In  a  letter  to  a  celebrated 
Roman  orator  of  his  day,  S.  Jerome  names  the  Emisene 
Eusebius  actually  next  after  S.  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  and 

'  Migne,  Pat.  Lai.  cxx.  1354. 

2  lb.  xcv.  1159,  with  the  circular  of  Charlemagne  prefixed  to  it. 

s  A.U.  351.  •»  C.  yi. 
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S.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  as  one  of  those  learned  men 
among  the  Greeks  of  whom  people  may  doubt  whether  they 
are  to  be  admired  most  for  their  secular  erudition  or  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.^  In  another  letter  he  tells  S. 
Augustine  that  Eusebius  of  Emesa  was  one  of  those  from 
whose  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  he  may  himself  have 
borrowed,^  and  he  repeats  this  in  the  preface  to  his  own 
commentaries  on  Gralatians,  as  though  instances  of  what  he 
stated  would  be  found  there.  Might  not  any  Latin,  there- 
fore, borrow  to  the  same  extent  from  his  homilies  that  S. 
Jerome  told  the  world  without  hesitation  he  had  done  from 
his  commentaries  ?  Their  teaching  on  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  evidently  commended  itself  at  once  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pseudo-Ambrose,  and  he  had  a  special  reason 
for  wishing  to  be  the  means  of  propagating  it  far  and  wide,  in 
his  desire  to  both  further  and  justify  the  adoption  of  the 
Eoman  Canon  throughout  the  Frank  Empire.  The  only 
thing  wanting  for  that  purpose  was  the  shelter  of  a  name 
that,  being  excepted  against  by  none,  would  soon  bespeak 
authority  for  it  with  all ;  and  hence  to  justify  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Eoman  Canon  at  Milan,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  put  an  interpretation  on  it  that  would  fix  its  meaning  in 
future,  he  published  his  sermons  under  a  title  tliat  would 
make  them  appear  to  have  been  preached  by  S.  Ambrose, 
and  then  circulated  copies  of  two  genuine  works  of  S.  Ambrose, 
just  enough  interpolated  to  harmonise  with  these  sermons, 
but  yet  too  slightly  to  provoke  suspicion.  Partisans  in  all 
ages  have  considered  artifices  of  this  kind  justifiable  to  make 
their  opinions  prevail,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  pseudo- 
Ambrose  managed  most  felicitously  for  the  twofold  end  he 
had  in  view.  But  a  miserable  pitfall  was  thereby  perpetu- 
ated for  Western  Christendom,  by  inundating  it  with  con- 
clusions on  the  highest  subjects,  drawn  mainly  from  pseud- 
onymous works,  and  ultimately  from  a  semi-Arian  source. 
One  more  question  remains.     When  were  these  sermons  made 

*  E^.  Ixx.  §  4,  ad  Maya.,  ed.Vallars.  ^  Ej).  cxii.  §  4,  ib. 
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public  ?  We  seem  furnished  with  a  tolerable  clue  to  their 
appearance  by  this  twofold  fact:  (1)  that  Amalarius  never 
appeals  to  them,  though  distinctly  maintaining  their  teach- 
ing-, and  never  failing  to  quote  S.  Ambrose  wherever  he  can 
avail  himself  of  his  authority.  (2)  That  Paschasius,  having 
evidently  drawn  conclusions  from  them  and  from  the  homilies 
of  the  Emisene  Eusebius  in  his  well-known  work,  in  answer- 
ing objections  made  to  that  work  by  Frudegard  quotes  them 
both,  and  mentions  the  authors  of  both  in  the  same  breath 

by  name. 

Meanwhile,  there  would  seem  to  be  direct  proof  that 
the  author  of  the  Caroline  Books  was  acquainted  with  the 
homilies  of  the  Emisene  Eusebius :  for,  though  it  is  coniSned 
to  a  single  phrase,  writers  of  this  period  would  be  searched 
in  vain  for  the  same  phrase,  though  it  is  appropriated  also 
by  Agobard  in  a  slightly  changed  form.^  Further,  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Caroline  Books  had  a 
well-known  passage  of  the  Areopagite  in  his  mind  at  the 
same  time,  though  his  actual  quotation  from  it  amounts  to 
no  more  than  two  words  at  most.^  Towards  the  end  of  the 
homily  for  Easter,  in  a  passage  where  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  compared,  the  Eucharistic 
elements  are  said  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  '  antequam 
invocatione  summi  Nominis  consecrentur ' — the  action  of  the 
celebrant  having  been  already  dwelt  on,  which  the  author 
of  the  Caroline  Books  paraphrases  thus ;  '  Cum  scilicet  corporis 
et  sanguinis  Dominici  sacramentum  .  .  .  per  Tiianum  sacer- 
dotis  et  invocationem  Divini  Nominis  conficiatur,' 

We  have  thus  a  curious  parallel  to  the  False  Decretals  in 
the  ups  and  downs  of  these  homilies.  Both  were  known  to 
the  advisers,  and  must  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Charlemagne,  though  the  use  to  which  they  were  turned  in 

'  '  Ad   invocationem    summi    Sa-  Uphs    avrhv   ava^oup,    Sw  e'iiras,    kc, 

cerclotis.'      A  clear  reason  for  this  here  rendered  '  emu-  interna  r7(gltu 

change    has   already    been    shown,  memoriam  faciat,'  tfcc.    Lib.    Carol. 

above,  pp.  112  and  171-2.  ii.  27. 

^  l)o   Eccl.   Hierarchy   iii.    §    12. 
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his  reign  was  far  from  conspicuous.  For,  though  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Koman  rite  throughout  his  empire  was  often 
talked  about  and  in  part  commenced,  and  though  promises 
of  enlarged  territory  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church  were 
freely  made,  still  performance  was  delayed  or  toned  down  in 
each  case  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  Popes  of  his 
day  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  interpolated  Creed. 
Both  the  Decretals  and  homilies,  therefore,  slept  on  the 
shelf  for  a  time,  till  circumstances  awakened  attention  to 
them  anew  and  paved  the  way  for  their  adoption.  And 
then,  just  as  the  False  Decretals  became  generally  known 
through  the  Capitularies  of  Benedict  the  Levite,  the  homilies 
of  the  Emisene  Eusebius  became  generally  known  through 
the  sermons  of  the  pseudo- Ambrose.  Moreover,  there  was 
just  one  place  likewise  where  the  homilies  of  the  Emisene 
Eusebius  anticipated,  in  comparative  privacy,  the  wide- 
spread influence,  due  to  the  pseudo-Ambrose,  which  they 
afterwards  acquired,  and  that  one  place  was  Metz,  in  the 
quadrilateral.  Here,  too,  the  lines  of  the  parallel  force 
themselves  upon  us  again.  Mayence  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  new  canon  law  of  the  West ;  Metz  was,  earlier  still,  the 
birthplace  of  the  new  Canon  of  its  Mass — as  it  was  beginning 
to  be  called — or  Kturgy. 

This,  being  a  very  recondite  portion  of  history  never 
before  sifted,  it  cannot  be  too  fully  or  too  carefully  worked 
out.  Angihamn,  the  confidant  of  Charlemagne,  for  proof  of 
whose  secret  dealings  with  Pope  Adrian  M.  Wattenbach  has 
already  received  our  best  acknowledgments,  appears  last  on 
the  list  of  bishops  of  Metz  commemorated  by  Paul  Wilfrid — 
or  Warnefrid,  whose  Homiliarium  was  noticed  a  few  pages 
back — his  contemporary.  He  died  a.d.  791.  His  see,  for 
some  reason  which  we  can  never  hope  to  fathom,  remained 
without  a  bishop  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  when  a  bishop 
was  appointed  to  it,  a.d.  819,  which  was  the  fifth  year  of  the 
Emperor  Lewis  and  the  year  of  his  marriage  with  Judith, 
mother  of  Charles  the  Bald,  it  was  one  who  left  no  memorial 
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behind  him  but  his  name,  Grundulph.  On  his  death,  a.d. 
826,  Drogo,  brother  of  the  Emperor,  held  the  see  for  thirty- 
two  years. 

Metz  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the  schools  of 
music  where  the  Eoman  Chant  was  taught,  and  taught  more 
efficiently  than  at  Soissons.  Members  of  the  provincial 
choirs  came  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  be  trained  there. 
Yet  we  shall  soon  find  proof  that  it  was  much  too  near  Aix 
to  be  Eomanised — a  contingency  which,  perhaps,  its  being 
left  so  long  without  a  bishop  was  deemed  the  next  best 
means  of  preventing. 

Having  brought  general  history  down  to  this  point,  if  we 
now  go  back  and  resume  the  question  how  Gallicanism  was 
imported  into  the  Eoman  Canon  revised  by  S.  Grregory  from 
where  we  left  it,^  we  shall  find  all  the  evidence  we  need  of 
the  ]3rocess  by  which  this  change  was  carried  out,  concen- 
trated in  the  writings  and  acts  of  two  second-rate  French 
ecclesiastics,  Amalarius  and  Paschasius,  who  were  contem- 
poraries— concerned  in  what  is  called  the  Paschasian  con- 
troversy— and  a  third,  naturalised  in  France  two  centuries 
later,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lanfranc — 
concerned  in  what  is  called  the  Berengarian.  Both  con- 
troversies were  waged  with  a  want  of  honesty,  with  a 
contempt  of  Catholic  belief  and  practices,  with  an  amount 
of  violence,  conceit,  and  ignorance,  most  discreditable  to  the 
winning  side,  most  disastrous  to  the  entire  Western  Church. 
Of  this  trio  we  should  naturally  begin  with  Amalarius,  as  he 
comes  first  both  in  time  and  place. 

A.D.  816,  or  three  years  before  Metz  was  provided  with 
a  bishop  again,  there  was  a  large  gathering  at  Aix  of  bishops, 
abbots,  and  counts  by  order  of  the  Emperor  '  to  sanction 
Capitularies  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Church,'  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  text  of  th-e  Capitularies  ;  ^  or  '  wisely  and 
curiously  to  treat  of  many  things  for  the  emendation  of  holy 
Church,'  as  the  preface  to  the  Council  has  it ;  ^  or  '  although 
'  Above,  p.  256  et  &eq^.  2  Balusse,  i.  561.  '  Mansi,  xiv.  U8. 
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we  have  before  now  often  ordained  many  things  relating  to 
the  condition  of  the  Churches  and  their  rites,  as  much  of 
this  has  since  been  hindered  by  the  wiles  of  Satan,  it  is  our 
duty  to  employ  this  time  of  peace  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  Church  of  Grod,  and  of  us  all,  so  that  what  has  been  well 
begun  by  the  blessing  of  Grod  may  obtain  effect,  and  what 
has  been  imperfectly  done  may  be  corrected,  and  what  has 
not  been  done,  but  is  necessary,  may  be  supplied,'  as  the 
Emperor  says  himself.^     To  get  at  the  inner  mind  of  all 
these  converging  declarations,  we  must  go  back  to  the  no 
less  important  gathering  at  Aix  in  the  reign  of  his  father, 
A,D.  789,  and  construe  them  by  the  light  shed  upon  them 
in  the  remarkable  preface  to  that  gathering  of  the  great 
Charles  and  his  Constitution  of  the  preceding  year — '  De 
Emendatione  Librorum  et  Officiorum  ecclesiasticorum.'    The 
son  intended  in  this  fresh  gathering  clearly  to  start  in  each 
case  from  the  exact  point  where  the  purposes  of  his  father,  as 
then  sketched  by  him,  had  hitherto  been  frustrated,  sus- 
pended, or  hindered  in  their  full  execution.^     Accordingly, 
what  is  stated  to  have  been  the  actual  amount  of  work  carried 
through  by  this  Council  in  Mansi  no  doubt  makes  a  great 
show,  for  it  fills  over  130   pages  and  forms  two  separate 
books,  the   first  having  for  its  subject   the   institution  of 
canons  regular,  the  second  the  institution  of  cloistered  nuns. 
Still  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  two  were  the  only 
subjects  considered  in  an  assembly  convened  professedly  to 
do  so  much  more.     Nevertheless,  taken  as  they  stand,  two 
things  specially  call  for  remark:  (1 )  that  there  is  no  reference 
throughout  to  any  power  outside  the  empire,  neither  the  see 
of  Rome  nor  its  head — if  it  had  a  head  just  then — being 
even   named ;   (2)   that  the  authorship  of  the  two   books 
promulgated   by  this  Council   has   been   attributed   on  no 
earlier  authority  than  that  of  Ademar,  the  monk  of  Angou- 
leme  (who  lived  two  centuries  later,  and  therefore  cannot  be 

>  Baluze,  i.  562. 

2  lb.  203,  with  209  et  seq. 
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supposed  to  have  been  entirely  well  informed  on  matters  of 
this  sort),  to  '  Amalarius  the  deacon,'  as  he  styles  him.^     We 
are  told  further  by  the  same  writer  that  '  a  book  on  the 
Divine  Offices  and  their  variations,  and  on  the  order  of  the 
Psalms — juxta  clericoruTn  antiquuTii  tisuin — was  addressed 
by  the  said  Amalarius  to  the  same  Emperor.'     Thereupon 
Amalarius,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  previously,  and  who 
then  was  no  more  than  a  deacon,  is  presented  to  us  as  the 
inspiring  mind  of  this  large  gathering.     But,  supposing  him 
to  have  been  this,  we  cannot  avoid  considering  the  two  last 
works  attributed  to  him  due  to  this  gathering  also,  though 
they  may  have  taken  him   some  time  to  mature,  for  both 
come  strictly  within  the  programme  traced  by  the  Emperor 
himself  when  he  named  ritual  among  the  subjects  that  had 
occupied,  and  were  still  occupying,  his  thoughts.     Anyhow, 
Amalarius  tells  the  Emperor,  in  enumerating  his  reasons  for 
dedicating  his  work  on   the   *  ecclesiastical   offices '  of  the 
Church  of  Metz  to  him,  that  the  chiefest  was,  '  cum  sciamus 
vos  rectorem  esse  totius  Christianae  religionis,  quantum  ad 
homines  pertinet.'     And,  further,  the  whole  character  of  his 
work   shows  how  completely  the  writer  was  of  this  mind 
himself.     This,  we  shall  see  presently,  was  the  first  edition 
of  his  work  in  one  book — '  De  Ordine  nostrce  Missse,  quam 
consueto  more  celebramus  ' — and  it  may  have  been  written 
A.D.  819,  as  Le  Cointe  shows,  from  the  felicitations  addressed 
to  the  new  Empress  at  its  close,^  the  only  real  clue  to  its 
date.     Nor  is  anything  said  by  him  in  any  part  of  it  incom- 
patible with  his  being  a  deacon  still,  yet  a  deacon  who  was 
in  high  favour  at  Court.    That  he  was  attached  to  the  Church 
of  Metz  is  indisputable  from  this  work  alone :  that  he  visited 
Rome  to  get  particulars  in  its  ritual  explained  to  him  not 
before  but  after  having  written  this  work,  is  his  own  explicit 
statement  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work 
in  the  enlarged  form  it  wears  now;  and  that  it  is  the  earliest 
work  of  the  kind  in  Latin  extant,  not  anonymous,  which 
»  Hist.  iii.  2,  ap.  Migne,  Pat,  Lat.  cxli.  29.  ^  ^.d.  827,  n.  3. 
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comments  on  what  what  is  now  called  '  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass  '  clause  by  clause,  thereby  putting  us  into  possession 
of  every  word  of  it,  from  *  Quam  oblationem  Tu,  Deus,'  &c., 
with  which  he  says  expressly  what  he  calls  '  the  immolation 
of  Christ '  commenced.^  A  further  and  most  important  fact 
is  that  all  this  part  of  the  Canon,  till  we  come  to  the 
'  Memento '  for  the  dead,  stands  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
work  word  for  word  as  it  stands  in  the  Missals  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  now.  In  his  work  I  but  who  and  of  what  Church 
was  he?  A  deacon,  not  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  of 
j\letz  ;  and,  further,  one  who  proclaims  himself  a  sturdy 
Gallican  all  through,  who  speaks,  even  in  his  enlarged 
edition,  of  '  our  Saci'arrientary,^  not  the  Roman,^  which  he 
never  once  names  ;  and  if  he  names  a  Roman  *  Ordo,'  it  is 
one  which  omits  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  Canon  and  only 
gives  the  first  words  of  the  prayers,  from  '  Nobis  quoque 
peccatoribus,' just  at  the  latest,  though  on  points  of  ritual 
it  is  explicit  and  diffuse  enough.^  In  Lib.  III.  c.  40  of 
his  enlarged  edition  we  meet  with  '  Auctor  Missalis  qui 
vocatur  Grregorialis,'  and  in  the  thirtieth  of  the  fourth  book 
'  Missalis  cujus  auctorem  credimus  esse  beatum  papam 
Gregorium ' ;  but  in  both  cases  the  book,  identical  or  not,  is 
freely  compared  with  his  own,  and  where  different  he  decides 
between  them.  What  he  has  said  of  the  Canon  in  his  first 
edition  is  hardly  varied  in  his  second,  except  in  this,  that 
his  comment  on  the  words  of  institution  pronounced  by  the 
celebrant  follows,  not  exactly  those  words  which  are  now 
held  to  effect  consecration,  but  the  parting  command,  '  in 
Mei  memoriam  facietis,'  in  his  first  edition  ;  whereas  in  the 
second  it  follows  after  an  interval  of  seven  lines  of  other 
matter,  as  if  to  indicate  that  the  writer  feared  his  comment 
might  mislead  persons  in  its  previous  place.  My  ideas  of 
his  first  edition  are  taken  from  a  rare  MS.  of  the  ninth 
century  containing  it,  according  to  the  description  given  of 

*  In  the  edition  now  used,  iv.  24.  ^  Muratori,     LHurg.      Bom.     ii. 

2  lb.  i.  9.  983-4. 
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it  by  himself  ^  (which.  I  have  examined,  but  not  yet  had  the 
means  of  collating j,  not  from  what  Cochlaeus  first,  and  after 
him  Nicolaus  Aurificus,  printed  as  such. 

How  long  it  was  after  the  publication  of  his  first  edition 
that  he  went  to  Kome  he  omits  to  state ;  he  omits  even  to 
state  who  w^as  then  Pope.  He  mentions  no  dealings  with 
anybody  but  '  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  S.  Peter.'  In 
the  prologue  to  his  next  work,  'De  Ordine  Antiphonarii,'  he 
tells  us  many  more  things  relating  to  its  composition  than 
he  had  told  us  about  his  offices.  He  had  been  to  Corbey  in 
search  of  copies  to  compare  with  his  own  and  had  found  four 
there.  The  Emperor  Lewis  thereupon  sent  him  to  Eome  to 
make  inquiries  of  Pope  Gregory  respecting  these  copies, 
and  to  ask  for  more  co]3ies  to  compare  with  them,  TJiis 
visit  to  Eome,  therefore,  can  be  fixed  with  precision  ;  it 
took  place  a.d.  831,^  soon  after  his  visit  to  Corbey.  Pas- 
chasius  was  discharging  the  duties  of  abbot  there  then. 
Abbot  Wala  being  in  exile  for  his  complicity  with  the 
rebellion.  Amalarius  would  seem  to  have  remained  on  this 
occasion  at  Eome  till  he  had  finished  his  work,  but  he  never 
mentions  having  seen  the  Pope  but  once,  and  his  Gallican 
predilections  are  more  strongly  developed  in  this  last  work 
than  in  the  first.  '  In  many  things,'  he  says  in  his  prologue, 
'  I  have  found  our  volumes  arranged  more  rationally  than 
the  Eoman.  ...  I  was  amazed  to  find  such  discrepancies 
between  the  mother  and  the  daughter.  ...  I  found  our 
volumes  considerably  more  ancient  than  the  Eoman  with 
which  I  compared  them.  .  .  .  Where  I  thought  the  Eoman 
preferable  I  wrote  the  letter  R  in  the  margin,  where  cnir  oivn 
the  letter  M  to  stand  for  Metz.' 

This,  then,  whatever  explanations  may  be  given  of  it,  is 
an  undeniable  fact — that  we  must  go  for  our  earliest  au- 
thentic introduction  to  the  Canon  of  the  Eoman  Missals  of 
our  own  times,  oiot  to  a  Eoman  Pontifical  or  Sacramentary, 

'  Comp.  iv.  9, '  In  libello  de  Officio  Missse,'  where  quotations  from  it  occur. 
2  De  Ord,  Antiph,  c.  58. 
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nor  to  any  comments  upon  either,  whose  dates  can  be  fixed 
with  any  precision,  dedicated  to,  or  approved  by  the  bishops 
of  that  Church,  but  to  the  work  of  a  deacon  of  a  Church  of 
PVance,  that  had  been  twenty-seven  years  without  a  bishop 
when  he  comj^iled  his  book,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  as  '  ruler  of  the  whole  Christian  world,'  and  that  it 
was  his  Gallican  pen  which  adventured  this  exposition — the 
earliest  of  its  kind  in  any  Church  till  then,  being  neither 
preceded  nor  even  followed  by  any  reference  direct  or 
implied  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Grhost — making  consecra- 
tion depend  on  the  recital  of  those  words  by  the  celebrant, 
on  which  it  has  for  so  many  centuries  since  been  held  by  all 
Churches  in  communion  with  Eome  to  depend,  as  expounded 
by  him. 

'  Here  we  believe  the  simple  nature  of  the  bread  and  of 
the  mixed  wine  becomes  by  conversion  a  nature  transcen- 
dental,^ that  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.' 

Amalarius  quotes  no  Father  or  Doctor  of  the  Church  Latin 
or  Greek  for  this  unauthorised  comment  of  his  own  on  the 
recital  of  these  words  by  the  celebrant,  nor  could  he  have 
quoted  any  but  S.  Chrysostom,  nor  could  S.  Chrysostom, 
interpreted  by  himself,  possibly  be  understood  to  exclude 
the  concurrent  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Again,  till  the 
ninth  century,  putting  aside  S.  Chrysostom,  all  the  Fathers 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church  who  have  left  anything  extant  on 
the  subject  declare  the  Eeal  Presence  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  Eucharistic  oblation  invoked  by  prayer. 
And  to  this  teaching  all  the  liturgies  in  existence  that  were 
used  in  other  Churches  when  Amalarius  wrote  bore  witness, 
as  is  proved  from  their  remains,  or  from  their  then  existing 
form — the  Eoman  revised  by  S.  Gregory,  no  less  than. the 
Mozarabic  revised  by  his  friend  Leander,  or  the  Constantino- 
politan  revised  by  S.  Chrysostom.  Accordingly,  the  Canon 
quoted  so  freely  by  Amalarius  is  proved,  by  the  lack  of  any 
reference   to   this  teaching,  as  great  an  exception    to  the 

^  '  In  naturam  rationabilem.' 
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liturgies  of  all  other  Churches  then  extant  as  his  comments 
on  it  were  to  the  teaching  of  all  Christendom  up  to  that 
time.  Finally,  what  he  states  as  its  commencement,  *  Quam 
oblationem  Tu,  Deus,'  betrays  his  own  hand  in  it,  inasmuch 
as  Paschasius,  the  monk  of  Corbey,  is  just  as  express  in 
stating  that  the  Canon  in  use  there,  when  the  first  edition  of 
his  work  was  given  to  the  world,  commenced  with  the  prayer 
'  Supplices  Te  rogamus,'  then  forming,  and  for  two  centuries 
longer  at  Rome,  the  Gregorian  epiklesis,  as  will  be  shown 
further  on.  These  two  works,  therefore — that  of  Amalarius 
and  that  of  Paschasius — between  them,  by  a  special  provi- 
dence, furnish  all  the  evidence  that  could  be  desired  against 
their  respective  authors,  and  testify  to  the  origin  of  the 
Canon  of  Amalarius,  proving  it  essentially  distinct  from  the 
true  Gregorian,  by  what  he  had  stripped  of  its  meaning  and 
transformed. 

How  his  change  became  law  must  now  be  told  ;  but  first 
let  me  try  to  point  out  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  so  many 
travellers  in  these  parts,  infinitely  better  equipped  than 
myself,  should  have  missed  the  road  hitherto,  and  not 
scrutinised  this  Canon  of  Amalarius  by  the  light  of  the 
candle  which  his  acts  supply.  Gieseler,  for  instance,  with 
his  usual  fulness,  gives  us  a  learned  summary,  backed  by 
quotations  of  the  controversy  to  which  the  work  of  Pascha- 
sius Radbertus  gave  rise ;  ^  but  he  has  unconsciously  mis- 
stated some  things  and  omitted  others,  particularly  these 
two  points:  (1)  that  the  battlefield  of  the  controversy  was 
throughout  confined  to  France ;  that  even  its  effects  never 
penetrated  beyond  North  Italy ;  that  Rome  never  stirred  a 
finger  in  it  at  this  time.  (2)  He  never  once  refers  to  the 
teaching  of  the  primitive  Church  on  consecration ;  nor  con- 
sequently notices  the  opposition  to  it  of  the  new  view  derived 
from  spurious  or  sectarian  works  on  which  Paschasius  based 
his  treatise.  Gieseler  has  thus  failed  to  see  that,  instead  of 
a  contest  between  the  statements  of  Paschasius  and  S. 
»  Per.  III.  Div.  I.  Part  II.  c.  3,  §  14,  with  the  notes. 
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Augustine,  it  was  a  contest  between  the  teaching  of  the 
entire  primitive  Church  and  the  teaching  of  the  Emisene 
Eusebius  and  the  pseudo-Ambrose,  countenanced  in  some 
sense  latterly  by  S.  Chrysostom,  but  inconsistent,  even  so, 
with  his  earlier  and  more  standard  works.  It  cannot  be  too 
ofcen  pointed  out  that  historically  the  notion  of  a  carnal 
Presence  dates  from  the  adoption  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Emisene  Eusebius  and  that  of  the  pseudo-Ambrose  on  con- 
secration by  the  Latin  Church,  and  has  never  so  much  as 
obtained  a  footing  in  any  part  of  the  Church  where  the 
teaching  of  the  primitive  Church  on  consecration  has  been 
upheld. 

Bearing  all  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  assist  us  in  eliciting  some  conclusions  from  the  Pascha- 
sian  controversy  respecting  the  liturgies  of  Metz,  France, 
and  Rome  just  at  that  time,  which  have  not  yet  been  drawn  ; 
commencing  with  Metz,  and  based  on  a  review  not  merely 
of  the  works  of  Amalarius,  but  of  his  acts.  The  Galilean 
spirit  breathing  throughout  his  works  has  been  already 
siofnalised.  The  minuteness  with  which  each  word  of  the 
Canon  is  set  down  and  commented  upon  is  another  feature 
belonging  to  it,  as  though  the  writer  was  conscious  that  it 
differed  in  some  respects  from  the  Canon  of  other  Churches 
at  that  time.  From  '  Quam  oblationem  '  down  to  the  recital 
of  the  words  of  institution,  it  is  quoted  entire,  word  for  word 
as  it  stands  now.  His  comment  on  the  recital  of  the  words 
of  institution  themselves  has  been  already  noticed.  Then, 
what  follows  their  recital  is  quoted  entire  from  '  Unde 
memores  '  down  to  the  end  of  the  prayer  '  Supplices  Te 
rogamus '  inclusive.  After  this,  a  few  phrases  and  one  short 
sentence  form  the  sum  of  his  quotations  to  the  end  of  the 
post-communion  prayers.  Had  it  been  his  intention  to 
impress  upon  his  readers  that  the  prayer  '  Supplices  Te 
rogamus '  followed  some  way  after  consecration  in  his  Canon, 
and  that  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  nowhere  invoked 
in  any  part  of  it,  he  could  not  have  explained  his  meaning 
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more  fully  to  them  had  he  stated  the  fact.  Even  in  describing 
how  the  oblation  of  the  elements  was  made,  the  Holy  Grhost  is 
not  so  much  as  named  by  him.  Between  him  and  Paschasius 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  this  respect,  which  we  must  never 
forget.  The  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  departed  in  his 
Canon  is  also  to  be  noticed,  and  adds  one  more  proof  of  what 
has  already  been  stated  as  a  fact,  *  that  all  the  early  copies 
of  the  Gelasian  and  Grregorian  Sacramentaries  that  have  yet 
been  produced  were  written  in  France.  A  still  further  proof 
is,  that  he  states  the  final  benediction  of  the  post-commu- 
nion to  be  followed  by  the  deacon  saying,  '  Ite,  missa  est,'  a 
conclusion  unknown  to  the  Grelasian  and  Grregorian  Sacra- 
mentaries, and  to  the  first  Ordo  Eomanus  as  well. 

One  more  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  work  now  before  us 
is  its  frequent  quotations  from  the  '  Gestis  espiscopalibus,'  or 
'  pontificalibus,'  in  other  words,  *  Lives  of  the  Popes.'  '^  It 
contains  no  quotations  from  their  supposed  Decretals.  How- 
ever, on  ritual  the  statements  of  both  are  the  same.  The 
*  Eclogse,'  printed  as  a  work  of  Amalarius,  contain  nothing 
connecting  them  with  him  ;  but  many  things,  on  the  con- 
trary, testifying  to  their  later  origin.  The  letters  ascribed 
to  him  are  purely  conjectural.^ 

Passing  from  his  books  to  his  acts,  he  must  be  judged 
very  differently  from  what  he  would  have  been  had  he  left 
no  record  of  himself  besides  his  works.  For  by  his  acts  he 
is  proved  to  have  been  a  fierce  partisan,  an  itinerant  in- 
triguer, an  unscrupulous  proselytiser.  Those  who  record 
them  were  certainly  those  who  opposed  them ;  but  they  were 
simply  repelling  his  aggressions  and  defending  their  own. 
A  huge  mistake  may  be  noticed  here,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  contrived  by  his  friends  in  later  times  to  add 
weight  to  his  authority.     Mansi  scented  it,  but  could  not 

'  Daniel  owns  he  could  find  no  Cod.  LHvrg.  i.  38-9. 
authority  for  its  insertion,  and  his  -  Lib.  ii!  16  ;  iii.  5,  18,  21,  41-2; 

subterfuges  would   have    been  un-  iv.  16  and  40. 

necessary,  had  he  laid  the  fault  of  ^  Migne   reprints   them    without 

the  omission  on  his   French   MSS.  adding  a  word  in  their  favour. 
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say  where  the  error  lay.^  How,  he  asks,  could  the  same 
person  be  deacon  of  Metz  and  country-bishop  of  Lyons  ? 
Florus,  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Lyons,  whose  reputation  for 
learning  got  him  surnamed  '  3Iagwter,'  writes  to  tell  the 
Council  of  Thionville  that  Amalarius  came  to  Lyons  pro- 
fessedly to  examine  their  Office-books,  but  in  reality  to  set 
everybody  by  the  ears,  to  find  fault  with  their  ritual,  to  prove 
their  Service-books  replete  with  errors  or  defects,  and  to  win 
all  he  could  over  to  his  heterodox  opinions.  All  the  pres- 
byters, archdeacons,  and  country-bishops  then  present  at 
Lyons  joined  in  denouncing  him ;  ooie  country-hishojj  of 
Lyons  alone  was  found  willing  to  make  copies  of  his  books, 
and  another,  or  the  same  dignitary,  to  defend  and  dis- 
seminate them. 

In  this  letter  there  is  no  mention  of  Amalarius  by  name, 
but  in  a  similar  letter  addressed  to  the  Council  of  Quiersy  he 
is  both  named  and  designated  '  author  of  all  the  pestilent 
errors  described  in  this  letter,'  but  given  no  title  whatever. 
In  a  third  letter  addressed  to  Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz,  and 
others,  we  have  the  following  sentence  :  *  Prsecessit  enim  in 
praefata  nuper  ecclesia '  (Lyons)  '  per  prselatum  ejus  Amala- 
rium  error  insanus  et  vanus,'  &c.  Here,  by  accident,  or  quite 
possibly  by  design,  the  genitive  termination  has  been  altered 
into  the  accusative.  The  true  reading  is,  beyond  any  doubt, 
Anialarii,  His  error  it  was  that  was  upheld  by  the 
'  praelatus  ecclesise  Lugdunensis '  mentioned  in  the  Thioiiville 
letter,  placed  here  first  simply  from  the  light  thrown  by  it  on 
the  other  two.'^  The  years  in  which  these  Councils  were 
held  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty,  but  they  would  all 
seem  to  have  been  held  when  Florus  was  left  sole  champion 
of  a  declining  cause,  for  Agobard  his  bishop  w^as  in  hiding, 
dispossessed  of  his  see.  Agobard  himself  had  previously  de- 
nounced the  works  of  Amalarius  in  two  separate  treatises, 
the  first  on  '  The  Correction  of  the  Antiphonary,'  severely 

'  XIV.  656-8. 

■  Martene  and  Durand,  Vet.  Script.  Collect,  ix.  641-68. 
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criticising  his  alterations,  though  without  naming  their 
author  ;  the  second  professedly  written  against  his  four  books 
on  ecclesiastical  offices,  naming  him  again  and  again,  but 
never  once  giving  him  any  title. ^ 

Florus  calls  that  work  *  a  large  codex,  spun  out  into  four 
volumes,  composed  and  arranged  by  himself,  which  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lyonnese  to  be  perused  and  transcribed, 
asserting  that  he  had  been  formally  designated  the  Official, 
as  having  most  wisely  and  elaborately  commented  on  the 
sacred  offices  (of  the  Church).  .  .  .  Another  work  produced 
by  him  was  an  "  Antiphonary,"  purporting  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged and  corrected  by  himself.  .  .  .  His  latest  production 
was  a  new  volume  which  he  had  got  ornately  covered  at 
Lyons,  and  wreathed  with  silk  embroidery.  This  he  called 
an  "  Episode  of  his  TFbr^s,"  and  this  he  meant  to  take  with 
him  to  the  palace,  to  present  either  to  the  emperor  or  to  the 
president  of  the  council.  .  .  .  His  works  could  not  fail  to  be 
known  to  all,  as  they  had  been  carried  about  everywhere. 
.  .  .  What  he  called  his  Episode  was  truly  named,  as  it  in 
fact  recapitulated  all  the  errors  contained  in  them,  and  was, 
like  the  hump  of  a  camel,  their  outcome.'  ^ 

The  principal  error  charged  on  him  by  both  may  be  called 
transubstantiation  in  embryo,  because  not  yet  formulated,^ 
but  with  this  we  are  not  immediately  concerned  here.  For 
what  concerns  us  here  most  we  should  first  note  the  strong 
and  significant  protest  addressed  to  the  bishops  at  Quiersy 
by  Florus,  '  against  apocryphal  writings,  circulated  tender 
the  names   of  the  Apostles,^  but  teeming  with  untruths, 


•  'Amalarii  Abbatis'  is  merely 
the  title  given  him  in  the  heading 
of  one  MS.,  and  therefore  due  to 
the  scribe.  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  civ. 
339  with  note  h. 

2  Ej).  i. ;  Martene  and  Durand, 
ix.  642. 

'  'Docetpraeceptor  ipse  Amalarius 
egregius,  ita  corpus  Christi  esse 
triforrae  et  tripartitum,  ut  tria 
Christi  corpora  :  primum  quod  Ipse 


suscepit :  secundum  in  nobis,  qui 
super  teiTam  ambulamus :  tertium 
in  illis,  qui  sepulti  jacent.  Asserit 
in  mysterio  sacrificii  hac  de  causa 
tres  debere  fieri  partes :  unam  calicis 
pro  Christo,  alteram  in  patena 
pro  vivis,  tertiam  in  altari  pro 
mortuis.'— lb.  643.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  the  work  of  Agobard 
against  Amalarius  has  come  down 
to  us  entire. 
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which  oiiglit,  therefore,  not  only  to  be  forbidden,  but  in  every 
case  seized  and  consigned  to  the  flames,  as  being  never  fi'ee 
from  poison,  however  pious  in  character  they  might  seem  to 
be.i 

Fresh  from  the  perusal  of  this  strong  and  significant  pro- 
test against  'apocryphal  works  circulated  under  the  names 
of  the  Apostles,'  let  us  turn,  secondly,  to  the  work  '  De  Expo- 
sitione  Missse,'  by  Florus  himself,  which,  for  reasons  over- 
looked, it  would  seem,  by  the  learned  authors  of  the  '  Histoire 
Litteraire,'  must  be  dated  subsequently  to  this  protest,  and 
not  before.^  For  it  is,  in  effect,  itself  a  protest  all  through 
against  the  very  liturgical  change  most  important  to  our 
inquiry — the  removal  of  the  prayer  '  Supplices  Te  rogamns,' 
&c.  from  the  position  immediately  preceding  the  words  of 
institution  assigned  it  by  S.  Grregory,  to  the  position  after 
consecration  which  it  now  holds — all  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Grhost  being  thereby  cancelled.  Amalarius  had 
evidently  got  this  change  authorised  by  the  Emperor  Lewis 
at  Metz  without  any  difficulty  some  time  before  the  reap- 
pointment of  a  bishop  to  that  see,  which  took  place  a.d.  819, 
as  we  have  seen.  He  came  to  Lyons  many  years  after  as  a 
propagandist  during  the  time  when  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  was 
away  in  disgrace,  and,  by  the  official  authority  which  he  then 
claimed  to  wield,  got  the  same  change  carried  out  there  too. 
Therefore,  now  the  significantcharacterof  the  protest  against 
*  apocryphal  writings  circulated  under  the  names  of  the 
Apostles '  comes  out,  as  it  furnishes  us  clearly  with  the 
grounds  on  which  that  change  was  made.  For  Amalarius  had 
only  to  refer  to  the  Clementine  liturgy,  which  had  reached 
the  West  by  then,  and  he  would  see  directly  where  the 
Roman  Canon  revised  by  S.  Grregory  departed  from  it, -and 
where  there  was  a  grand  opportunity  for  displaying  his  own 
superior  learning  in  restoring  the  Clementine.  '  Accipite  et 
comedite,  hoc  est  corpus  meum,'  of  the  Vulo-ate  from 
which  S.  Gregory  never  would  have  departed,  would  thus 
'  Martene  and  Durand,  ix.  664.  2  Xom.  v.  219. 
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be  changed  by  him  into  '  Accipite  et  manducate  ex  eo  omnes,' 
though  for  some  reason  or  other  he  shrinks  from  disclosing 
how  those  words  stood  in  his  revision.  Similarly,  the  prayer 
*  Supplices  Te  rogamus,'  transformed  and  made  to  precede 
those  words  by  S.  Grregory,  should  go  back  to  the  place  de- 
signed for  it  by  the  pseudo- Clement  in  its  original  form, 
which  it  would  suit  equally  well  in  the  beautiful  form  since 
given  to  it,  and  which  even  an  emperor  might  have  refused 
permission  to  change,  though  he  might  applaud  and  appre- 
ciate the  reason  for  restoring  it  to  its  old  place.  Amalarius 
would  further  see  that  no  reference  was  made  to  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Clementine  before  the  words  of 
institution,  and  any  reference  to  it  after  the  recital  of  those 
words,  fortified  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  the 
Emisene  Eusebius,  he  might,  in  his  rough  and  ready  way  of 
deciding  such  questions,  deem  quite  superfluous.  '  Quo 
ordine  id  perficiendum  sit,  ex  Domini  institutione  ad- 
dicitur,'  ^  was  a  principle  that  would  carry  many  with  him 
still. 

Floras,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  his  Church,  while  quite 
ready  to  profess  the  utmost  reverence  for  those  words,  and 
even  to  admit  that  they  had  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
formed  part  of  the  Canon,  which  it  would  not  have  been  safe 
for  him  then  to  have  denied,  endeavours,  nevertheless,  to 
prove  from  passages  of  the  Fathers  and  ancient  liturgies 
which  he  quotes,  that  even  in  the  excised  form  of  the  Canon 
forced  upon  Lyons,  the  Church  must  be  understood  to  pray 
impliedly  for  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  elements, 
as  being  essential  to  their  consecration.  His  own  words  will 
be  quoted  further  on,  but  they  were  soon  forgotten.  Of  all  the 
archdeacons  and  country-bishops  who  joined  him  in  complain- 
ing of  the  acts  of  Amalarius,  none  dared  contest  them  beside 
himself.  Hilduin,  abbot  of  S.  Denys,  gives  us  to  understand 
what  a  terrible  razzia  there  must  have  been  of  the  old  Office- 
books  in  and  about  Paris,  whenever  the  new  use  was  intro- 

»  EccL  Off.  iii.  24. 
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duced,  though  he  forbears  to  say  ivlien  that  was,  and  it 
elicited  no  protest  from  him. 

We  have  seen  aheady  that  the  Abbot  of  S.  Denys,  like 
the  Abbot  of  Corbey,  was  exiled  from  his  convent  a.d.  830, 
for  the  same  offence,  viz.  for  siding  against  the  Emperor 
Lewis  with  his  rebellious  sons.  Wala  passed  six  years  in 
hiding.  Hilduin,  having  been  wanted  to  write  the  Life  of 
the  Areopagite  giving  name  to  his  convent,  was  restored 
some  years  sooner,  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  whatever 
changes  the  Imperial  Official  might  order  in  his  ritual  would 
command  his  assent.  But  in  the  anarchy  which  then  pre- 
vailed it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  any  date  for  the 
tumultuous  proceedings  of  Amalarius  in  the  provinces  with 
precision  ;  all  we  can  aver  for  certain  is,  that  they  commenced 
subsequently  to  his  second  researches  at  Rome,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  amended  '  Antiphonary.'  He  must  have  left 
Rome  with  increased  prestige,  though  it  was  only  with  the 
archdeacon  that  he  had  been  closeted  after  his  one  reception 
by  the  Pope,  for  the  Pope  could  not  have  possibly  said  him 
nay  just  then.  But  of  his  doings  in  the  provinces  all  our 
information  is  comprised  in  this  single,  yet  pregnant,  asser- 
tion of  Florus,  that  his  doings  at  Lyons  were  just  what  they 
had  been  in  all  places  previously  visited  by  him ;  and  where, 
indeed,  had  he  not  been  ?  If  any  places  had,  then,  been 
visited  by  him  before  Lyons,  North  Italy,  with  its  capital 
Milan,  must  have  been  the  first  of  these.  Milan,  with  its 
time-honoured  liturgy,  must  have  engaged  his  special 
attention. 

Milan,  according  to  Landulph  and  others,  had  been  rudely 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  its  heirloom  soon  after  the  con- 
quest of  Lombardy  by  Charlemagne  ;  but,  by  dint  of  prayers 
and  exertions  in  its  behalf,  this  calamity  was  for  a  season 
averted.^     Of  what  was  now  done,  the  treatise  '  De  Sacra- 

'  Ughelli  says :  '  Ambrosianura  retinet.'  This  however,  as  regards 
siquidemMediolanensiscivitasatque  the  Canon,  is  more  than  could  be 
dicecesis  in  hodiernum  usque  diem       said  with  any  truth. 

C  C 
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mentis '  is  probably  both  the  record  and  the  first  fruits. 
Some  vestiges  of  the  old  Canon  were  condoned,  but  all 
reference  to  the  part  assigned  in  it  to  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
great  archbishop,  its  reputed  author  himself,  was  expunged, 
and  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  it  in  its  new  form 
henceforward  by  his  successors  was  culled  from  the  homilies 
of  one  whom  he  certainly  would  have  repelled  from  com- 
munion. No  such  commentary,  whoever  composed  it,  could 
have  been  written  till  now. 

From  Lyons,  Amalarius  must  sooner  or  later  have  turned 
northwards,  and  visited  Paris  and  S.  Denys,  making  it  quite 
possible  for  Abbot  Hilduin  to  report  to  the  Emperor  the  sur- 
vival of  a  few  decayed  copies  of  the  old  Office-books  only  since 
the  introduction  of  what  he  calls  the  Eoman,  but  in  reality 
the  Roman  revised.  Amalarius  must  have  likewise  visited 
Picardy,  and  with  it  Corbey  once  more,  where  Paschasius 
was  still  discharging  the  duties  of  abbot,  as  the  Ama- 
larian  Canon  had  certainly  been  received  there,  where  Pas- 
chasius published  the  second  edition  of  his  work  dedicated 
to  King  Charles  the  Bald,  as  we  shall  see. 

We  must  not  underrate  the  influence  then  possessed  by 
Amalarius,  though  Florus  alone  bears  witness  to  it  among 
contemporaries.  Yet  he  must  have  organised  a  considerable 
following  during  his  lifetime,  for  he  inspired  William  of 
Malmesbury  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  partisan  so  long  after 
his  death. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly  the  points 
on  which  the  contrast  between  Amalarius  and  his  Grallican 
seniors  or  contemporaries  is  most  sharply  marked. 

(1)  Amalarius,  as  we  have  seen,  rests  his  view  of  con- 
secration on  a  single  principle :  '  We  learn  the  order  in  which 
it  is  to  be  performed  from  the  institution  of  the  Lord,'  and 
then  asserts  the  change  which  takes  place  to  be  the  imme- 
diate result  of  His  words  by  the  celebrant.  (2)  By  dropping 
all  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  this  time,  he 
leaves  us  to  infer  that  his  own  teaching  had  been   in  both 
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respects  the  teaching  of  the  universal  Church  from  the 
first. 

On  the  second  head,  Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  a 
passage  previously  quoted,  and  written  when  he  was  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  see,  and  Amalarius  was  as  yet  unknown, 
distinctly  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
Church  in  France,  from  the  days  of  S.  Irenaeus  downwards, 
had  been  different,  and  all  earlier  writers  had  testified  to  the 
same  fact. 

Engaged  in  controversy  with  Amalarius,  prudence  would 
seem  to  have  dictated  to  him  to  reaffirm  the  principle  laid 
down  by  him  in  strong  terms,  without,  however,  abandoning 
his  own.  His  words  are  :  '  So  the  Apostle  received  from  the 
Lord,  and  delivered  to  the  Church,  that  '*  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  same  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,  took  bread.  .  .  ." 
Whence  the  Church,  from  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles  con- 
secrating with  these  words  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord,  pointedly  declares  that  the  "  Lord  said 
to  His  Apostles,  '  Take  and  eat  of  this  all,  for  this  is  My 
body,'  after  the  same  manner  also  taking,  after  He  had  supped, 
this  illustrious  chalice."  Let  each  faithful  communicant 
mark  what  it  is  which  He  means  by  "  this  " :  to  wit,  that  the 
chalice  consecrated  by  the  celebrant  is  not  another  from  that 
which  the  Lord  gave  to  His  Apostles.  As  therefore  we  think 
of  the  blood,  we  must  also  think  of  the  body.'  ^ 

For  his  closing  remark  S.  Agobard  might  have  cited 
words  to  the  same  effect  from  S.  Chrysostom  ;  for  his  pre- 
vious statement — '  unde  et  ecclesia,  ex  traditione  apostolorum 
his  verbis  consecrans,'  &c. — he  could  have  cited  no  patristic 
authority  w^hatsoever,  so  far  as  my  reading  goes,  nor  is  any 
such  statement  to  be  found  in  his  other  works. 

Yet  Florus,  if  he  has  not  been  interpolated,  thought  it 
advisable  to  use  still  greater  explicitness  on  this  head  in 
expounding  the  Canon  subsequently  to  the  aggression  of  a 
secular  official  upon  the  Office-books  of  his  Church  on  the 

'   Cont.  Anial. 
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one  hand  and  the  statement  of  his  bishop  on  the  other. 
According!}^,  coming  to  the  words  *  Qui  pridie '  &C.5  we  find 
him  sajdng : — 

'  Therefore,  that  the  universal  Church  may  celebrate  the 
perpetual  memorial  of  its  Lord  and  Redeemer,  the  Lord 
Himself  delivered  it  to  the  Apostles  and  the  Apostles  gener- 
ally to  every  Church  in  these  words — in  these  words,  without 
which  no  tongue,  no  country,  no  city,  no  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  fine,  can  consummate,  that  is  consecrate,  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  ;  the  Lord 
Himself  delivered  it  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apostles 
generally  to  every  Church,  that  the  universal  Church  may 
celebrate  the  perpetual  memorial  of  its  Redeemer.  It  is 
thus,  and  will  always  be,  consecrated  by  the  power  and 
words  of  Christ.  His  word  it  is  which  sanctifies  the  heavenly 
sacraments.  He  speaks  in  His  priests  daily.  They  act  the 
part  of  ministers  ;  He  operates  in  majesty  by  Divine  power.'  ^ 

But  previously  to  this,  and  as  if  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  any  definite  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  new  form  given  to  the  liturgy  that  henceforth 
would  have  to  be  used  in  his  Church  by  expounding  such 
parts  of  it  as  he  thought  would  bear  that  sense,  conformably 
with  the  intention  of  the  older,  and  to  him  much  dearer, 
form — commenting  on  the  words,  '  uti  accepta  habeas  et 
benedicas,'  he  says  : — 

'  As  though  they  should  say  suppliantly,  we  ask  that 
Thou  wouldest  with  Thy  Spirit  sanctify,  and  with  Thy 
mouth  bless,  what  is  now  offered  unto  Thee,  that  what  is 
being  done  by  our  humble  ministry  may  become  effect  by 
Thy  power.  .  .  .' 

And,  again,  on  '  Quam  oblationem  Tu,  Deus '  &c. 

'  Almighty  God  is  invoked  here  that  He  would  by  the 

power  of  Him  who  descends  so  make  the  oblation  placed  on 

His   sacred    altars,  and    commended   to    Him   by  so   many 

prayers,  a  regular  and  perfect  Eucharist ;  that  it  may  be 

'  Martene  and  Duraiid,  Vet.  Scrij^t.  ix.  610-10,  once  for  all. 
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approved  in  all  respects — in  other  words,  numbered  amongst 
those  which  have  been  accepted  by  Him  ;  that  it  may  also 
be  valid — that  is,  firm  and  immovable  for  all  time  ;  that  it 
may  be  likewise,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  operating  on  it, 
both  reasonable  and  in  all  these  things  specially  grateful 
and  well  pleasing  to  God  ;  that,  though  taken  from  the 
simple  fruits  of  the  ground,  it  may  be  made,  by  the  ineffable 
power  of  the  Divine  benediction,  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God.  .  .  .' 

And,  immediately  following  his  outburst  on  the  words  of 
institution,  we  read  once  more : 

*  He,  whose  offering  that  of  Melchisedec  prefigured,  .  .  . 
He,  by  the  power  and  benediction  of  the  Paraclete  Spirit, 
makes  it  His  own  body  and  blood.  .  .  .' 

Passing  direct  from  these  passages  to  the  liturgical  works 
ascribed  to  Alcuin  or  his  disciples  by  his  latest  editor,  we 
might  almost  date  them  from  such  comparison  alone. 

In  the  work  '  De  Divinis  Ofl&ciis,'  which  he  has  placed 
last,  all  these  passages  are  repeated  nearly  word  for  word, 
that  on  the  words  of  institution  having  the  extract  here 
previously  quoted  from  S.  Agobard  appended  to  it.^ 

In  the  work  '  Confessio  Fidei,'  which  he  has  placed  first, 
we  find  them  also  repeated,'^  yet  this  is  proved  later  by 
becoming  distinctly  controversial  further  on. 

The  second,  or  '  Disputatio  puerorum,'  proves  itself 
earliest  by  making  no  reference  to  the  words  at  all,  and  by 
being  identic  in  teaching  with  the  '  Liber  Sacramentorum  ' 
of  Alcuin  ;  culled,  as  Frobenius  shows  ground  for  thinking,^ 
from  the  Missal  of  his  own  monastery,  and  inspired  through- 
out by  the  spirit  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Mass  of  S. 
Augustine  for  Monday.'* 

'  Super  ohlata, — We  are  mindful.  Eternal  God,  Almighty 
Father,  of  the  most  glorious  passion  of  Thy  Son,  of  His 

»  C.  40,  ed.  Frob.  vol.  ii.,  but  he  never  seems  to  have  made  this  comparison. 

2  IV.  2-6. 

3  Monit.  Pra'v.  p.  2. 
*  lb.  p.  9. 
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resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven  too.  We  therefore 
beseech  Thy  Majesty,  0  God,  that  our  humble  prayers  may 
ascend  to  the  throne  of  Thy  clemency,  and  that  the  fulness 
of  Thy  Godhead  may  descend  on  this  bread  and  on  this  cup. 
May  the  incomprehensible  and  invisible  majesty  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  0  Lord,  also  descend  on  them  as  it  descended  on 
the  offerings  of  our  forefathers  in  olden  times.' 

Rabanus  Maurus,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin  in  early  life, 
and  adhered  loyally  throughout  life  to  his  patristic  teaching, 
has  been  anticipated  in  a  former  chapter.  What  part  he 
took  himself  on  the  subject  which  concerns  us  most  cannot 
be  shown  from  any  genuine  work  now  extant  of  his  ;  still 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  thought  the  work  of  Amalarius 
on  '  ecclesiastical  offices  '  worth  epitomising,  and  said  of  its 
author  that  '  another  perchance  might  have  described  their 
varieties  with  more  eloquence,  but  none  with  more  know- 
ledge,' must  have  thought  ill  of  a  work  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  from  which  he  quotes  a  few 
words,  to  have  characterised  his  works  in  general  as  the 
productions  of  a  mere  plagiarist,  who  multiplied  his  quota- 
tions to  prevent  his  readers  from  detecting  his  thefts.  He 
therefore  counsels  his  friend  Eobert  to  put  aside  Rabanus 
and  attend  to  Amalarius,  who  has  written  on  these  matters 
as  a  Catholic.  William  himself  is  careful  to  point  out  in 
his  epitome  that  Amalarius  had  made  consecration  of  the 
elements  consist  in  the  recital  of  the  words  of  institution  by 
the  celebrant.^ 

Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  was  another  pupil  of 
Alcuin,  who,  notwithstanding  his  see  being  German  and  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  Lyons,  followed  Agobard  and 
Florus  in  denouncing  the  teaching  of  Amalarius,  though 
without  naming  him,  upon  the  same  grounds  as  they,  and 
clinging  himself  still  more  rigidly  to  the  traditional  teaching 
ignored  by  him  ;  for  on  the  effect  ascribed  by  him  to  the 

>  Migne,  Pat.  Lot.  clxxix.  1771-4,  and  a  MS.  copy  of  his  epitome  in  AH 
Souls'  College  Library,  n.  28. 
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words  of  institution  he  is  entirely  silent,  thoiigli  everywhere 
maintaining  the  Real  Presence. 

Commenting  on  1  Cor.  x.  16,  he  says:  'The  bread  is  first 
consecrated  and  blest  by  the  celebrant  and  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  then  broken,  when,  although  it  appears  bread,  it  is  in 
truth  the  body  of  Christ.  All  they  who  are  partakers  of  that 
bread  eat  Christ's  body.' 

Again  on  c.  xi.  24  :  'As  the  flesh  of  Christ  which  He 
assumed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  is  His  true  body  that 
was  slain  for  our  salvation,  so  the  bread  which  Chiist 
delivered  to  His  disciples  and  to  all  the  elect,  and  which 
each  celebrant  daily  consecrates  in  Church  together  with  the 
power  of  the  Godhead  replenishing  that  true  bread,  is 
Christ's  one  body  too.'  ^ 

The  brief  fragment  '  J)e  Corpore,'  &c.,  printed  as  his, 
contains  expressions  never  used  by  him  in  his  other  works ; 
besides  including  a  passage  from  the  Eraisene  Eusebius 
whom  he  never  elsewhere  quotes.  All  the  authority  for 
ascribing  it  to  him  consists  in  its  being  appended  to  his 
sermons  with  '  Aimonis  '  written  over  it  in  a  single  MS.^ 

Walafrid  Strabo  was  another  pupil  of  Alcuin,  afterwards 
monk  of  Fulda.  He  could  have  been  no  stranger  to  the 
controversy  going  on  round  him ;  but  he  is  steadily  reticent 
on  all  points  connected  with  it.  He  says  nowhere  distinctly 
that  the  words  of  institution  entered  into  the  Canon,  nor 
that  it  included  a  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  elements,  nor  in  short  to  what  agency  the  Real 
Presence,  which  he  states  as  a  fact,  was  due.  The  only 
passage  forming  any  clue  to  his  own  opinions  occurs  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  his  work  on  '  Ecclesiastical  matters,' 
where,  speaking  of  the  mysteries  of  the  New  Testament,,  he 
says  that  '  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper,  previously  to  His 
betrayal,  delivered  the  Sacraments  of  His  body  and  blood  to 
His  disciples  in   the  substance   of  bread   and  wine,   and 

'  Migne,  Paf.  Lat.  xvii,  561  and  "^  Migne,   cxviii,   815,    with    the 

572.  note. 
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enjoined  their  celebration  in  commemoration  of  His  most 
holy  passion.' 

But  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  office  for  celebrating 
them,  he  says,  that  in  Apostolic  times,  as  far  as  he  can 
discover,  it  consisted  of  prayers  simply,  with  commemoration 
of  the  passion  of  the  Lord.^  Additions  were  made  to  it  as 
time  went  on.  On  its  general  revision  by  S.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  on  the  composition  of  the  Canon  in  particular  by 
him  and  others,  some  telling  remarks  of  his  and  of  Abbot 
Grimaldus  have  been  already  quoted,  which  should  be 
recalled  here,'-^  particularly  the  later  and  incongruous  in- 
sertions which  he  notices  as  then  exhibited  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary  ;  and  the  many  Galilean  Churches  which  he  as- 
serts still  used  their  own  prayers.  But  his  own  uncertainties 
and  reserves  in  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  whose 
very  words  he  seems  afraid  to  quote,  and  to  the  arrangement 
of  whose  prayers  he  shrinks  from  giving  the  least  clue,  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
example  set  him  by  his  own  abbot,  and  afterwards  arch- 
bishop, Rabanus  Maurus,  whose  equanimity  was  as  little 
disturbed  by  the  turbulent  innovations  of  the  deacon  of 
jMetz  as  by  the  circulation  of  the  False  Decretals  in  and 
about  Mayence  within  a  few  years  of  his  own  elevation  to 
that  see. 

Before  dealing  with  the  well-known  work  of  Paschasius, 
some  few  things  must  be  said  about  himself  and  a  work 
ascribed  to  him  which  is  much  less  known.  If  the  Life,  now 
appended  to  his  works,  of  Abbot  Wala  was  really  written  by 
him,  it  must  discredit  him  at  once  by  containing  much  that 
is  at  variance  with  facts,  besides  representing  himself  in  the 
character  of  an  intrigant.  On  these  grounds  Le  Cointe 
refuses  to  believe  that  the  *  auctor  vitse  seu  concinnator 
fabiilarum,'  as  he  calls  him,^  can  have  been  the  monk  of 
Corbey,  whose  treatise  '  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini '  he 

•  C.  22,  Migne,  Fat.  Lot.  cxiv.  943-51.  «  Above,  p.  243. 

"  A.D.  826.  n.  3  and  830,  n.  18  et  seq. 
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has  taken  such  pains  to  described  Mabillon,  however,  whom 
]Migne  reproduces  with  approval,  calls  it  an  '  aureum  opus,' 
apparently  without  having  discovered  these  defects,  so  that 
his  character  has  yet  to  be  cleared.  Another  fact,  unnoticed 
by  Le  Cointe,  but  noticed  here  some  pages  back,  is,  that 
while  he  places  the  first  publication  of  the  treatise  '  De 
Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini '  somewhere  between  a.d.  826- 
31,  we  learn  from  Amalarius  himself  that  Corbey  had 
been  visited  by  him  previously  to  his  own  second  visit  to 
Rome,  A.D.  831.  The  dedication  of  this  treatise  on  its  first 
appearance  calls  for  another  remark,  being  addressed  to  an 
incognito. 

That  his  second  edition  was  brought  out  a  considerable 
time — ditdum — after  the  first,  Paschasius  himself  tells  us, 
and  internal  evidence  confirms  his  statement.  Parts  of  it 
read  like  interpolations  and  differ  in  principle  so  widely  that 
it  has  actually  been  ascribed  to  Rabanus  Maurus,  his  prin- 
cipal opponent.^  But  these  discrepancies  are  cleared  up 
much  more  naturally  by  his  intimacy  with  Amalarius  and  by 
the  new  light  let  in  upon  him  by  the  perusal  of  the  homilies 
of  the  Emisene  Eusebius  and  the  '  De  Sacramentis '  of  the 
pseudo- Ambrose  during  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  issues  of  his  work,  making  the  changes  and  additions 
afterwards  introduced  by  him,  on  second  thoughts,  easily 
distinguishable  from  his  original  statements.  His  first 
edition  was  based  on  the  true  Gregorian  Canon  used  in  his 
monastery  when  he  was  monk  :  his  second,  on  the  Amala- 
rian  revision,  introduced  there  when  he  became  abbot.  The 
dedication  of  his  second  edition  is  not  altogether  unlike  that 
of  the  first,  as  it  is  addressed  to  an  illustrious  king,  with- 
holding his  name.  Some  dedicatory  verses,  said  to  have 
been  sent  with  his  work,  are  more  explicit,  and  in  both  he 
is  explicit  on  one  point — viz.  in  styling  himself  'Abbot.* 
Both,  therefore,  must  have  been  penned  after  a.d.  844,  the 

»  A.D.  831,  n.  40  et  se^.  2  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  ii.  32. 
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year  of  his  election.  Charles  the  Bald  was  just  of  age  then, 
and  his  dominions  practically  comprised  Western  France 
down  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Coming  to  the  contents  of  this  treatise,  then,  it  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  two  distinct  halves,  with  two  or 
three  stray  sentences  thrown  into  the  first  half  here  and 
there,  for  harmonising  it  with  the  second  half.  Chapter  I. 
begins  by  declaring  that  '  Christ  left  nothing  greater  in 
mystery  to  His  Church  than  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  and 
the  Eucharist,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  in  all  which  the 
Holy  Grhost,  who  is  made  surety  to  the  whole  Church,  works 
inwardly  the  mysteries  of  our  salvation  to  never-ending  life.' 
In  the  next  chapter,  where  the  text  is  defective — probably 
from  having  been  altered  to  suit  the  views  of  the  second 
half — he  speaks  of  sensible  things  being  translated  intelli- 
gibly by  the  power  of  Grod,  divinely  through  the  word  of 
Christ,  into  His  flesh  and  blood.  In  Chapter  III.  one  ex- 
planation  given  by  him  of  the  word  '  sacrament '  is  that  '  the 
Holy  G-host,  abiding  in  the  body  of  Christ,  imperceptibly 
works  out  all  these  mysteries  of  the  sacraments  under  cover 
of  what  is  visible  for  the  salvation  of  the  elect.'  In  Chapter 
IV.  he  says,  '  Christ  wished  bread  and  wine  in  this  mystery 
to  be  truly,  by  consecration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  potentially 
created  ;  and  thus  created,  to  be  day  by  day  offered  mystically, 
for  the  life  of  the  world  ;  that,  as  His  true  flesh  was  created 
by  the  Spirit  out  of  a  virgin  without  human  contact,  so  by 
the  same  Spirit  the  same  body  and  blood  of  Christ  might  be 
mystically  consecrated  out  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine,' 

These  statements  are  reproduced  almost  word  for  word 
in  the  next  ensuing  chapters.  The  liturgical  bearing  of 
Chapter  VIII.  has  been  anticipated,  but  this  is  his  statement 
in  full: — 

'  Never  is  the  flesh  of  Christ  rightly  received,  except  from 
His  own  hand  and  the  altar  on  high  ivhere  Christ,  the  high 
priest  of  good  things  to  come,  assists  for  all.     W^herefore 
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the   celebrant,  on  beginning  to  consecrate,^   sajs  amongst 
other  things,  Juhe  hcec  perferri,  &c.' 

The  next  section  of  the  same  chapter  immediately  fol- 
lowing on  this  reads  abrupt.  It  was  intei'polated  clearly  by 
himself  in  bringing  out  his  second  edition.  Four  chapters 
on  he  repeats  his  previous  statement,  to  which  we  shall  be 
recalled  again,  as  having  been  quoted  for  another  purpose. 
Chapter  IX.  §  2  repeats  word  for  word  a  passage  quoted 
already  from  Bede,  testifying  to  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  oblation,  and  from  thence  down  to  the  end  of 
the  first  section  of  Chapter  XII.  there  is  very  little  that  we 
might  not  easily  parallel  in  the  writings  of  Venerable  Bede 
or  S.  Gregory.  Then  we  begin  to  encounter  passages  again 
which  in  another  work  we  might  consider  interpolations  ;  and 
from  this  point  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  with 
marked  emphasis  to  the  '  words  of  institution,'  as  they  are 
called,  occurring  in  the  Canon,  which  he  begins  quoting  at 
the  exact  same  point  as  Amalarius,  to  which  coincidence 
we  shall  be  brought  back  presently.  The  title  prefixed  to 
Chapter  XV.  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  interpolated 
sections  of  the  work  of  S.  Ambrose  '  De  Mysteriis,'  and  in 
Chapter  XV.  itself  we  have  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  '  De  Sacramentis  '  of  the  pseudo-Ambrose 
paraphrased,  but  without  ever  naming  that  work.  After 
this,  we  have  the  views  of  his  second  edition  uninterruptedly 
to  the  end.  On  these  views  being  challenged  by  Frudegard, 
a  friendly  critic,  he  defends  them  ^  by  appealing  openly  to 
the  Emisene  Eusebius  in  opposition  to  what  had  been  quoted 
against  them  from  S.  Augustine,  but  will  not  name  the 
other  work  on  which  he  relies  further  than  this,  that  it  is  '  a 
book  of  S.  Ambrose.'  In  his  comments  on  S.  Matt.,  xxvi. 
26-30  there  is  a  great  change  in  his  tone.  It  is  no  longer 
apologetic.     In  vindicating  his  speculations  he  hurls  scorn 

^  '  Tmmolare :  lit.  to  strew  the  sacred  cake,  called  mola  salsa,  upon  the 
head  of  the  victim.' — Schaller. 
2  Bj?.  ad.  Frud, 
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at  every  position  of  his  evidently  then  numerous  opponents 
at  great  length,  but  without  quoting  a  single  Father  or 
Doctor  of  the  Church  in  his  defence.  The  appeal  is  to  his 
own  individual  reason  throughout. 

We  have  thus  got  sufficient  data  for  estimating  the  part 
played  in  this  controversy  by  Paschasius,  without  touching 
on  the  question  of  his  merits  or  demerits  as  a  biographer. 
The  audacity  displayed  by  him  in  presuming  to  interpret  S. 
Augustine  by  the  writings  of  the  semi-Arian  Eusebius,  his 
withholding  the  name  of  the  work  of  S.  Ambrose  to  which  he 
had  appealed,  showing  that  he  knew  more  than  he  liked  his 
friend  to  know  of  its  history,  the  defiant  tone  later  assumed 
by  him  in  exact  parallel  with  the  manner  of  acting  attributed 
by  Florus  the  Deacon  to  the  Imperial  Official.  All  these 
traits  go  far  to  confirm  the  inference  which  the  latter  part  of 
his  work  would  alone  suggest,  that  he  had  introduced  the 
Amalarian  revision  of  the  Canon  at  Corbey  on  becoming 
abbot,  and  considered  himself  thereby  secure  against  any 
further  interference  from  without,  let  his  adversaries  say 
what  they  pleased.  But  the  testimony  which  he  supplies 
himself  against  himself  must  be  supplemented  from  his  own 
cloister  to  be  made  complete. 

Just  about  the  time  of  the  cominof  out  of  his  second 
edition,  we  have  several  indications  that  Charles  the  Bald 
was  occupying  himself  with  liturgical  questions  when  not 
engaged  in  war,  Eatramn,  another  monk  of  Corbey,  whose 
work  has  been  already  quoted  in  a  former  chapter,  tells  the 
king  to  whom  he  dedicates  it — the  king  clearly  to  whom  as 
'  King  Charles '  he  had  dedicated  a  previous  work  ^ — that  it 
was  written  at  his  command,  and  on  a  thesis  given  by  him 
too,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  work  of  Paschasius 
had  already  been  perused  by  the  king,  and  had  led  to  his 
being  asked  his  judgment  on  questions  which  that  work  had 
stirred.  Eatramn,  therefore,  begins  by  teUingthe  king  how 
his  conclusions  would  be  gained.     *  I   will  endeavour,'   he 

'  Be  Prcedest.  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  cxxi.  13. 
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says,  *  to  answer  the  question  put  to  me  by  your  Majesty, 
not  by  dwelling  on  my  own  views,  but  by  following  in  the 
track  of  the  holy  Fathers.'  A  short  exposition  of  their  teach- 
ing follows,  which  their  genuine  writings  are  subsequently 
quoted  to  bear  out.  Among  them  neither  the  Emisene 
Eusebiiis  nor  Isychius,  whom  Paschasius  specially  names, 
finds  any  place.  In  due  course  the  works  of  S.  Ambrose  are 
reached,^  and  there  the  '  book '  quoted,  but  not  named,  by 
his  brother  monk  has  a  definite  title  given  to  it,  '  The  first 
Book  of  the  Sacraments,'  showing  by  his  quotation  from  it, 
that  in  the  MS.  then  used  by  him  the  short  treatise  now 
called  '  De  Mysteriis  '  was  called  and  reckoned  to  be  the  first 
book  of  the  treatise  '  De  Sacramentis.'  And  then  all  the 
quotations  which  he  makes  from  it,  even  when  drawn  from 
one  of  its  interpolated  sections  quoted  by  his  brother  monk, 
are  rigidly  confined  to  what  might  have  been  every  word 
written  by  S.  Ambrose,  and  easily  paralleled  from  his  genuine 
works.  Similarly,  when,  further  on,  he  quotes  sentences  from 
the  actual  fifth  book  of  the  treatise  '  De  Sacramentis,'  ^  he 
studiously  passes  over,  as  though  it  contained  none  such, 
every  passage  where  consecration  is  referred  solely  to  the 
words  of  institution  pronounced  by  the  celebrant,  and  sums 
up  the  teaching  of  S.  Ambrose  in  words  already  quoted  in  a 
former  chapter,  as  being  in  full  accordance  with  that  of 
S.  Jerome,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Fulgentius,  and  S.  Isidore,  who 
attribute  consecration  iino  ore  to  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  without  reference  to  any  words  but  those  of  the 
prayer  by  which  His  descent  was  obtained. 

How  is  this  remarkable  phenomenon  to  be  explained  ? 
Paschasius  and  Ratramn,  both  members  of  Corbey,  write, 
within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  taking  different  sides  on  a 
controversy  provoked  by  a  work  of  the  former.  In  this  work 
the  former  had  appealed  to  a  treatise  by  S.  Ambrose  which 
he  refrains  from  naming,  or  even  quoting  in  its  ovrn  words. 
Katramn  writing  some  years  later,  not  merely  names  it,  but 

»  C.  51.  2  c.  66. 
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actually  quotes  sentences  from  parts  of  it  in  which  are  found 
also  statements  favourable  to  his  opponent,  of  which  he  takes 
no  heed. 

The  case  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Paschasius  and  Eatramn 
were  both  of  them  members  of  Corbey,  but  Paschasius  was 
now  abbot,  while  Ratramn  was  only  monk,  a  single  unit  in  a 
considerable  body,  from  whom  implicit  obedience  to  their 
abbot  was  due,  and  penalties  exacted  in  those  days  for  dis- 
obedience, such  as  we  cannot  well  now  imagine  compatible 
with  religion.  Let  us  give  this  circumstance  full  weight  in 
estimating  this  work  of  the  monk.  As  has  been  observed, 
he  lays  down  carefully  what  the  Fathers  had  taught,  and 
then  quotes  a  number  of  passages  from  their  genuine  works, 
naming  each  as  he  quotes  it,  and  each  a  decisive  testimony 
to  their  teaching.  On  coming  to  iS.  Ambrose  he  suddenly 
varies  his  method.  He  never  quotes  a  single  passage  from 
his  confessedly  genuine  works,  but  fixes  on  Uvo  given  to  him 
in  a  MS.  of  his  own  convent  which  he  was  then  using,  but 
described  as  one,  which  his  abbot  had  forborne  to  name, 
but  which  he  names  in  accordance  with  the  title  prefixed  to 
it  in  this  MS.  '  De  Sacramentis.'  And  from  this  he  quotes 
in,  considerable  detail,  always  explaining  and  arguing  from 
each  passage  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  S.  Ambrose  was  in 
full  keeping  with  that  of  the  Fathers,  on  whose  general  con- 
sensus he  takes  his  stand,  but  passing  over  in  the  most 
marked  manner  every  passage  favourable  to  the  novel  views 
of  his  abbot,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  know  not  how  such 
passages  as  these  got  into  this  MS.  of  Ambrose  which  I  am 
using,  nor  shall  I  inquire.  All  I  know  is  that  every  genuine 
work  of  his  would  prove,  were  I  to  quote  from  it,  that  they 
can  none  of  them  have  been  penned  by  him.  And  though 
it  might  not  be  proper  or  expedient  for  me  to  contest  all 
this  with  my  abbot,  posterity  may  well  infer  all  this  from  my 
reticence.'  Interpreted  in  this  way,  Ratramn  will  be  seen 
by  all  to  have  administered  a  coup  de  grace  to  the  treatise 
'  De  Sacramentis  '  as  a  vaiole,  to  the   interpolations  of  what 
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his  MS.  miscalls  its  first  book,  and  to  the  malpractices  of 
Amalarius  and  his  own  abbot,  or  some  partisan  in  their  con- 
fidence, from  which  they  will  not  easily  recover.  More  than 
this.  From  the  marked  emphasis  with  which  Amalarius 
and  Paschasius  both  quote  the  paragraph  '  Quam  oblationem 
Tu,  Deus,'  in  the  Canon,  coupled  with  the  piteous,  because 
vain,  attempt  of  Florus  ^  to  interpret  it  of  the  '  epiklesis,'  of 
which  Amalarius  by  his  alteration  had  left  no  trace,  we 
seem  amply  warranted  in  concluding  that  it  was  Amalarius 
who  framed  this  paragraph,  and  inserted  it  and  forced  it 
upon  other  Churches,  in  transferring  the  beautiful  prayer 
'  Supplices  Te  rogamus  '  to  the  place  which  it  has  held  ever 
since. 

We  have  thus  unravelled  the  last  thread  of  this  Gallican 
tangle :  with  Amalarius  and  Paschasius  between  them,  aided 
of  course  by  others  whose  names  were  forgotten  as  soon 
as  their  work  was  done,  the  responsibility  rests  of  the 
Eoman  Canon  in  its  present  unprimitive  mould  having  been 
altered  from  the  Gregorian  by  transposing  the  prayer  on 
which  consecration  was  made  to  depend  by  S.  Gregory  and 
his  successors  at  Eome  for  a  good  deal  longer  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  and  by  that  alteration  causing  the  Holy 
Ghost  no  longer  to  be  invoked  in  the  Eoman  liturgy,  nor, 
in  point  of  fact,  for  any  purpose  at  all.  Amalarius  and  Pas- 
chasius are  the  two  names  in  the  ninth  century  that  must  be 
made  responsible  for  all  this,  for  they  not  merely  commenced 
the  mischief,  but  took  good  care  that  it  should  survive  them. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  assume  that  either  or  both  of 
them  were  Crypto-Macedonians  or  had  any  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  unhappy  results  that  would  ensue  from  their  act. 
Their  act  was  probably  dictated  by  conceit  or  ignorance,. and, 
unless  we  disbelieve  Florus,  was  based  upon  a  mistaken  esti- 
mate of  the  claims  of  the  Clementine  liturgy.  The  Mace- 
donian framer  of  that  liturgy,  therefore,  would  have  clapped 
his   hands  over  their  act,  and  not  altogether  regretted  its 

•  Above,  p.  388-9. 
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consequences.  Again,  what  we  must  never  think  of  con- 
doning in  them  is  their  ruthless  destruction  of  all  the  old 
Office-books  and  priceless  copies  of  national  liturgies  that 
had  been  in  use  previously  from  time  immemorial  in  every 
Christian  and  Western  land,  and  their  violent  substitution 
for  them  of  a  liturgy  recast  by  themselves,  to  reflect  their 
novel  and  hybrid  teaching ;  and,  lastly,  their  unscrupulous 
ways  of  recommending  it  by  interpolating  the  genuine  works 
of  the  Fathers,  and  multiplying  treatises  in  support  of  it 
under  false  names,  to  bespeak  authority  and  antiquity  for  it, 
to  neither  of  which  it  had  the  least  claim. 

Whether  Amalarius  asked  for  copies  of  the  Eoman 
Canon  as  well  as  of  antiphons  when  last  at  Eome  we  are  not 
told,  nor  whether  any  part  of  his  mission,  then  or  before, 
concerned  the  Canon.  We  shall  see  presently  that  the 
Eoman  Canon  long  survived  his  visits,  first  or  last. 

With  Hincmar  our  survey  of  ecclesiastical  France  during 
this  period  may  close,  for  it  would  not  be  complete  without 
him.  But  he  was  greater  as  a  canonist  than  a  divine.  Be- 
sides which,  his  see  being  of  recent  foundation  compared 
with  Lyons  and  Vienne,  it  had  no  traditions  of  such  antiquity 
or  so  firmly  rooted  as  theirs.  Add  to  which  that  when  he 
was  elected  to  it,  a.d.  845,  it  had  been  ten  years  without 
a  bishop,  having  its  affairs  administered  by  two  simple 
priests,  over  whom  Amalarius  may  have  ridden  as  rough- 
shod as  over  Lyons  in  corresponding  plight,  and  imposed 
his  liturgical  innovations  there,  for  aught  we  know,  in  the 
absence  of  any  stout-hearted  deacon,  F'lorus-like,  to  record 
his  aggressions.  Hincmar  took  evident  pains  to  w^ork  in 
harmony  with  Charles  the  Bald  on  coming  to  his  see.  And 
of  his  predecessor  Ebbo,  we  never  seem  able  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  misdemeanours  for  which  he  was  eventually 
deprived.  His  greatest  may  have  been  that  he  withstood 
Amalarius  and  made  no  secret  of  his  dissent  from  Paschasius. 

Certainly  we  may  infer  that  Hincm^ar  knew  more  than 
he  liked  to  notice  publicly,  from  his  never  once  quoting  the 
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C  mon  nor  giving  his  readers  the  least  hint  what  the  order 
of  it  was  in  his  Church.  As  regards  his  own  teaching  he 
twice  quotes  Venerable  Bede,  word  for  word,  on  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Grhost  on  the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine,^  thereby 
testifying  to  the  traditions  in  which  he  had  himself  been 
brought  up.  And  in  the  second  of  these  passages  for  the 
institution  he  quotes  at  great  length  the  words  of  our  Lord 
on  different  occasions,  as  we  have  them  given  by  S.  John, 
S,  Paul,  and  S.  Luke,  but  never  in  the  form  given  to  them 
in  the  Canon — his  own  comments  on  them  being  merely : — 

*  These  things  He  said,  and  says  and  performs,  Who 
spake,  and  they  were  made ;  He  commanded,  and  they  were 
created.' 

Further  on  he  adds : — 

^  The  whole,  therefore,  which  is  enacted  in  this  oblation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  is  a  mystery ;  it  is  one 
thing  which  is  seen  and  another  which  is  comprehended. 
That  which  is  seen  has  a  corporal  appearance,  that  which  is 
comprehended  a  spiritual  fruit.' 

But  in  the  very  next  chapter  we  have  both  views  inter- 
mingled, the  new  and  the  old :  passages  from  the  genuine 
work  against  Faustus  by  S.  Augustine  and  from  the  sermons 
of  the  pseudo-Ambrose  thrown  into  close  juxtaposition,  but 
without  naming  either.  It  is  not  till  we  get  to  his  twenty- 
fifth  epistle  that  we  find  him  quoting  S.  Ambrose  thus  : 
'  Ait  enim  in  libro  de  sacramentis,  sive  mysteriis,'  &c.^ 

But  the  chief  interest  attaching  to  him  in  this  connection 
is  that  Sigebert  tells  us  it  was  he  who  wrote  back  in  reply 
to  the  Church  of  Kavenna  *  sub  persona  magni  Caroli  Im- 
peratoris,'  ^  thus  vaguely  designating  Charles  the  Bald  and 
alluding  to  a  famous  letter  on  which  much  has  been  burit. 
There  is  also  this  further  inaccuracy  to  be  corrected — as  we 

*  In   Fere.   Salovi.,   Migne,   Pat.  cxxvi.   165  and  7,  where  it  is  still 

Lot.  cxxv.  827,  and  De  Cav.  Vit.  c.  called  liber,  though  the  quotation 

9,  ib.  915,  dedicated  to  Charles  the  is   from  the   second   book   of   tliat 

Bald,  when  king.  work. 

-  Ad  Hild.  Ej).  Meld.^  Migne,  ib.  =*  Le  Scrijjt.  Ecol.  c.  99. 
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possess  the  letter  of  the  clergy  to  him  which  elicited  this 
reply,  and  they  address  him  as  king,  not  emperor  ^ — which 
supplies .  the  only  clue  to  the  date  now  remaining  to  us  of 
this  correspondence. 

For  beyond  the  stock  passage  quoted  again  and  again 
from  this  letter  of  the  king  in  our  own  days  without  further 
inquiry,  not  a  word  more  seems  forthcoming  of  the  letter 
itself,  and  it  is  not  certain  either  when  it  was  last  seen.  Le 
Cointe  omits  to  inform  us  how  he  came  by  the  passage, 
which  in  modern  times  he  was  the  first  to  quote  ;  and  as  he 
died  before  he  was  half  through  the  reign  of  Charles  tne 
Bald,  we  cannot  tell  whether  he  quoted  it  second-hand  or 
not.  To  Professor  Miihlbacher  of  Vienna  my  best  thanks 
are  due  for  favouring  me  with  references  to  it  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  by  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  ^  and  their 
presiding  genius  Flaccus  Illyricus.^  That  he  must  have 
seen  this  letter  entire  cannot  be  doubted  from  his  description 
of  it ;  for  he  prints  the  letter  of  the  clergy  first,  which  is 
occupied  entirely  with  questions  about  the  monastic  dress, 
begging  to  be  left  free  to  retain  their  own  in  some  particulars, 
in  others  to  conform  to  Rome.  Charles,  displeased  with 
their  freedom,  he  goes  on  to  say, '  got  a  long  reply  written  to 
them  by  his  advisers,  which,  owing  to  its  excessive  prolixity, 
he  must  omit,  though  it  contained  some  things  good  and 
noteworthy — for  instance,  the  seventh  chapter ;  .  .  .'  where, 
say  the  Centuriators,  '  the  king  testifies  there  was  at  that 
very  time  one  way  of  celebrating  Mass  at  Jerusalem,  another 
at  Milan>  another  in  Spain  at  Toledo,  besides  indicating  in 
express  terms  that,  under  his  great-great-grandfather,  Pepin, 
the  Galilean  Churches  celebrated  their  divine  services  differ- 
ently both  from  the  Roman  and  the  Milanese.'  ^ 

But  this  hardly  tallies  with  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Le  Cointe,  who  professes  to  quote,  not  the  substance,  but 

Verit.   lib.   ix.   p. 


*  31ax.  Bihl.  Pat.   De  la  Eigne, 

Missa. 

xvi.  705. 

3  fatal.    Test 

-  Cent.   ix.  c,  4,   §   De  Libris ;  c. 

23-6. 

6,  §    De  Clave   soivente,  and   §   De 

*  §  De  Missa 
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the  very  words  of  the  letter.  This  is  his  version  of  it,  which 
all  succeeding  writers  have  followed:  — 

*  Down  to  the  times  of  our  great-great-grandfather,  Pepin, 
the  Gallican  Churches  celebrated  their  divine  services  differ- 
ently from  both  the  Roman  and  the  Milanese  Church,  as  we 
have  seen  and  heard  from  those  who  came  to  us  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Toletan  Church  and  celebrated  in  our 
presence  the  sacred  offices  of  that  same  Church.^  There  were 
likewise  celebrated  in  our  presence  the  sacred  offices  of  the 
liturgies  according  to  the  Jerusalem  order  originating  with 
S.  James  and  according  to  the  Constantinopolitan  order 
originating  with  S.  Basil,  but  our  own  opinion  is  that  the 
Roman  Church  should  be  followed  in  the  celebration  of  the 
liturgies,' 

Who  shall  decide,  till  this  letter  can  be  found  to  speak 
for  itself,  which  of  these  two  versions  of  its  seventh  chapter 
is  correct  ?  Have  the  Centuriators  unfairly  suppressed  any 
things  in  it  that  they  should  have  supplied  ?  Has  Le  Cointe 
supplied  any  things  unwarrantably  that  he  thougliL  it  should 
have  contained  ?  Or,  again,  did  the  context  supply  some 
things  omitted  by  both  that  would  have  thrown  light  upon 
our  present  inquiry,  and  has  this  letter,  therefore,  been 
made  away  with  by  some  later  partisan  historian  of  superior 
acuteness  to  both,  who  forecasted  its  being  likely  to  prove 
some  day  mischievous  for  the  unearthing  of  facts  which  he 
hoped  devoutly  might  never  be  made  public  ?  Application 
to  all  the  learned  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Ravenna, 
reported  likely  to  be  able  to  assist  in  discovering  the  where- 
abouts of  this  letter,  has  been  made  and  courteously  responded 
to,  but  hitherto  this  reference  to  the  Centuriators  has  been 
its  only  fruit. 

Accordingly,  for  the  present,  interpreting  one  version  by 

*  '  Missarum,'     both     here     and  captured  by  Charles,  A.D.   844  (Le 

below,   A.D.    601,   n.    18.     It    may  Cointe,  ib.n.  53),  when  he  published, 

fairly  be  doubted  whether '  Tolctaiue  before  leaving,  a  Capitulary  in  nine 

ecclesi^ '  is  not  a  corrupt   reading  chapters     for   its   resettlement,   ib. 

for     '  Tolosanse  ' :      i.e.     Toulou:5e,  n.  'j4  et  scci. 
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the  other  where  they  overlap,  and  recalHng  all  that  has  been 
previously  quoted  and  commented  upon  from  Abbot  Hilduin 
and  from  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  for  substituting 
the  Roman  Chant  in  his  dominions  for  the  Galilean,  let  us 
pay  special  attention  to  the  events  recorded  of  the  years 
A.D.  S44-5,  and  see  whether  they  will  not  assist  in  fixing  the 
date  and  interpreting  the  alleged  contents  of  this  letter. 
In  A.D.  844  Paschasius  is  generally  supposed  to  have  brought 
out  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Eucharist  and 
dedicated  it  to  Charles  the  Bald.  Charles  the  Bald  on 
receiving  it  commissioned  Ratramn  to  draw  up  a  work  on 
the  same  subject,  which  he  too  dedicated  to  Charles  the 
Bald.  In  a.d.  845  Hincmar,  being  elected  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  is  immediately  found  seconding  the  same  king  in 
getting  extensive  reforms  carried  out  in  every  Church  of 
his  dominions,^  and  the  province  which  then  preoccupie  1 
Charles  most  was  Aquitaine.  There  we  find  him  legislating 
simultaneously  for  Churches  in  that  province,  as  Toulouse, 
and  even  for  Churches  in  Spain,  as  Grerona.^  Gregory,  the 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  taken  part  against  the  late 
Emperor,  father  of  Charles,  in  the  contest  between  him  and 
the  sons  of  his  first  wife,  was  still  alive,  but  universally 
detested  then  by  the  Ravennatians,  says  Ughelli.^  This 
would  account  for  the  letter  of  their  clergy  to  Charles,  and 
excellently  fits  in  with  his  reply.  For,  if  the  treatises  of 
Paschasius  and  Ratramn  on  the  Eucharist  then  preoccupied 
him  in  his  leisure  hours,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
natural  for  a  ruler  in  his  circumstances,  or  more  congenial 
to  the  known  tastes  of  Charles  when  not  engaged  in  war, 
than  to  have  invited  the  priests  who  came  to  him  either 
from  Toledo  or  Toulouse — whichever  reading  is  preferred — 
to  celebrate  that  sacrament  in  his  presence  according  to  the 
liturgy  then  used  in  their  Church,  and  if  any  Greek  priests 
chanced  to  be  within  call,  to  have  invited  them  also  to  do 

'  Kohrbacher,  E.H.  xii.  69  et  seq.  ^  ^g  Cointe,  ib.  n.  48-50. 

8  lUl  Sac.  ii.  346. 
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the  same  by  the  liturgies  of  Jerusalem  and  Coustantinople, 
that  he  might  judge  with  his  own  eyes  and  ears  of  their 
respective  merits.  Again,  in  avowing  his  own  preference 
for  the  Roman,  he  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  mean  the 
Roman  as  then  used  in  France,  or,  if  there  were  more 
recensions  of  it  than  one,  then  the  recension  which  Amalarius, 
the  '  Official '  of  the  Emperor  his  father  had  installed  at 
Metz  and  Lyons,  and  possibly  Rheims  too,  seeing  that 
Paschasius  had  elaborated  a  formal  interpretation  of  it, 
which  had  caused  a  great  stir,  was  everywhere  being  dis- 
cussed, and  in  most  places  becoming  more  and  more  popular 
every  day.  Charles,  after  the  manner  of  his  father  and  of 
his  grandfather,  was  never  tired  of  professing  how  much  he 
valued  the  consent  of  Rome  to  all  his  schemes  for  the  public 
good  in  Church  and  State  ;  but,  like  them,  he  took  care  to 
let  the  Pope  feel  how  dangerous  it  might  be  for  anybody  to 
stand  between  him  and  his  plans,  when  be  had  fully  matured 
them,  and  was  bent  on  giving  effect  to  them  in  his  own  way. 
And  the  Popes,  unless  endowed  with  wills  equally  strong 
themselves,  soon  found  it  their  best  policy  to  keep  on  good 
terms  at  almost  any  price  with  the  only  power  competent  to 
lend  them  any  real  support  in  those  troublous  times. 

Thus  the  attitude  was  threefold  of  parties  in  France 
during  this  controversy.  There  was  the  party  led  by  Ama- 
larius, that  insisted  on  revising  the  Office-books  in  their 
own  way,  and  on  destroying  all  that  had  been  in  use  pre- 
viously, wherever  they  could  lay  hands  on  them.  As  these 
soon  had  Paschasius  for  their  dogmatic  exponent,  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  and  his  son  Charles  for 
their  support,  their  success  was  assured.  Hence  their 
language  was  as  explicit  as  their  views  were  decided.  The^e 
was  a  second  party  that  had  several  pupils  of  Alcuin  be- 
longing to  it,  represented  by  Rabanus  Maurus  and  Walafrid 
Strabo,  who  clang  to  the  teaching  in  which  they  had  been  . 
brought  up,  but  being  men  of  peace,  were  too  timid  to  defend 
it,  and  therefore  were  reserved  or  ambiguous.     And  there 
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was  a  third  party  composed  of  devoted  adherents  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers,  who  loudly  protested  against  the 
changes  that  were  being  made,  yet  showed  by  their  language 
that  they  were  supporting  a  falling  cause.  Of  these  Ago- 
bard,  Floras,  and  Ratramn  are  names  that  must  always 
command  respect. 

The  attitude  of  Rome  during  this  controversy  will  now 
be  shown  to  have  been  in  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of 
France.  There,  neither  questions  of  liturgy  nor  of  dogma 
were  stirred.  No  pen  noticed,  no  tongue  was  heard  on  the 
disputes  agitating  France.  Peace  reigned  in  the  cloister, 
everything  went  on  as  usual  in  church  there.  Moderns 
of  course  will  declare  this  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
at  Rome  there  was  nothing  to  change,  that  its  teaching  was 
then  what  it  always  had  been,  that  its  Canon  had  been  cor- 
rectly transcribed  by  Amalarius,  and  was  then  what  it  is  now. 
Unfortunately  for  this  explanation,  it  goes  against  recorded 
facts.  The  teaching  of  Rome  was  indeed  then  luhat  it  had 
always  been,  but  this  was  not  the  teaching  of  Amalarius ;  it 
was  the  very  teaching  which  Amalarius  had  first  cast  out  of 
the  Canon  and  then  ignored,  in  explaining  the  Canon  as 
altered  by  himself,  a  teaching  which  even  Paschasius  could 
not  altogether  ignore,  because  the  Canon  still  used  in  his  con- 
vent when  he  commenced  writing,  and  was  identical  ivith 
that  of  Rome,  maintained  it.  The  calmness  of  Rome  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  not  allowed  Amalarius  to  tamper 
with  her  Canon,  that  it  remained  the  true  Grregorian,  and 
that  her  teaching  differed  from  it  in  no  respect.  Paul  the 
Deacon,  the  collector  of  homilies  for  Charlemagne,  and  the 
biographer  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  knew  nothing  of  the 
Amalarian  Canon,  but  attributed  to  S.  Gregory  the  very 
teaching  which  that  Canon  ignored.  The  story  told  by  him 
of  S.  Gregory,  quoted  many  pages  back,  testified  faithfully 
to  what  the  teaching  of  Rome,  and  consequently  to  what  the 
Canon  of  Rome  was,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Pope 
Nicholas   I. — o^mni  exceptions  major — heedless  of  all  the 
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controversy  that  was  then  raging  on  the  subject  in  France, 
cahnly  testifies  in  the  following  words  to  wiiat  the  teaching 
of  Eome  was  in  his  day — the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

'  The  holy  altar,'  he  tells  the  Emperor  Michael,  to  whom 
he  was  then  writing, '  on  which  we  perform  votive  sacrifices 
to  Almighty  God,  is  a  naturally  common  stone,  differing  in 
no  wise  from  other  tablets  adorning  our  pavements  and  walls. 
But,  God  having  co-operated  at  its  consecration,  on  receiving 
the  benediction  it  became  the  holy  table  that  it  is.  Simi- 
larly the  bread  which  is  offered  on  it  is  common  bread,  but 
when  it  has  been  sacramentally  consecrated,  it  becomes  and 
is  called  in  truth  the  body  of  Christ.  So  the  wine  before 
benediction  is  a  small  thing  too,  but  after  sanciification  of 
the  Spirit^  it  is  made  the  blood  of  Christ.'  ^ 

Mansi  gives  up  this  passage,  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it, 
in  despair.  It  is  possible  that  the  reading  of  it  may  be  im- 
proved some  day,  but  quite  impossible  that  its  meaning 
should  be  explained  away.  He  is  merely  repeating  S.  Gregory, 
and  repeats  him  because  using  his  Canon,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  what  is  used  now. 

When,  and  under  whom,  was  the  Canon  of  Amalarius  and 
the  teaching  of  Paschasius  imported  into  Rome,  and  substi- 
tuted in  each  case  for  the  Gregorian  ?  Not  earlier  than  two 
centuries  later,  when  the  same  controversy  burst  forth  again 
in  France,  and  three  French  Popes  in  succession  adjudicated 
upon  it  at  Rome — Leo  IX.,  Stephen  IX.,  and  Nicholas  II. 
The  first  of  these,  Leo  IX.,  was  practically  the  first  Frencli 
Pope  ;  for  Gerbert,  or  Silvester  II.,  was  too  completly  sul 
generis  to  be  called  anything  but  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
whereas  Leo  IX.,  who  had  formerly  been  bishop  of  Toul  in 
France,  filled  Rome  with  his  countrymen.  Foremost,  of 
these  was  Humbert  of  Lorraine,  whom  he  made  cardinal  in 
due  course,  and  Frederick,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
whom  he  made  chancellor.  Humbert  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  head  of  the  embassy  that  sped  from  Rome  to  Con- 
'  Mansi,  xv.  166-7 ;  JE^.  ii-  ad  Mioh. 
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stantinople,  a.d.  1054,  and  which,  after  a  series  of  intrigues 
and  venal  and  violent  transactions — venal  in  which  Frederick, 
and  violent  in  which  Humbert,  was  most  conspicuous — had 
the  audacity,  the  Pope  being  dead  who  had  sent  them,  to 
excommunicate  the  Grreek  patriarch  Michael  Cerularius,  and 
actually  deposit  the  document  containing  his  excommuni- 
cation on  the  high-altar  of  his  church  of  S.  Sophia,  where  it 
might  be  seen  by  all,  before  leaving  for  Italy.*  Something 
was  said  of  him  and  his  works  in  a  former  chapter.^ 

Four  years  earlier  it  was  that  Berengarius  (another 
Frenchman,  of  Touraine  this  time,  not  Lorraine)  was  con- 
demned unheard  in  a  Roman  Council  over  which  Leo  pre- 
sided, on  the  ground  of  a  letter  or  letters  addressed  by  him 
to  Lanfranc,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lanfranc 
was  a  Lombard,  not  a  Frenchman,  but  it  was  at  Avranches 
in  France  that  he  won  his  spurs — Avranches,  with  its 
glorious  outlook  over  the  bay  of  the  renowned  Mount 
vS.  Michael,  whose  wondrous  history  commenced  with  the 
hermit  who  established  himself  on  the  neighbouring  rock, 
hence  called  Robert  of  Tombelaine,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
many  pupils  that,  with  S.  Anselm,  flocked  to  that  city  to 
attend  his  lectures,  and  whose  library  still  contains  a  fine 
MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  it  a  catalogue  of  the 
l)ooks  at  Bee  when,  to  reward  his  services,  he  was  made  prior 
there. 

A  letter  will  be  found  in  Mansi  ^  purporting  to  be  the 
one  letter  which  Lanfranc  received.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
Lanfranc  uses  the  plural  number  '  letters.'  ^  But  then  he 
adds  that  the  correspondence,  in  whatever  shape  it  reached 
Rome,  was  calculated  to  render  him  as  much  an  object  of 
suspicion  as  Berengarius,  as  it  seemed  to  show  that  they 
were  not  on  unfriendly  terms,  and  this  letter  certainly  con- 
tains nothing  offensive.     Be  that  as  it  may,  Lanfranc  was 

^   Christendom'' s  Divisions,  part  ii.  Div.  II.  Part  I.  g.  3,  §  29. 
c.  1,  supplies  full  details.  s  xiX.  768. 

2  C.  V.  p.  232  et  seq.     It  is  also  ^  De  Corj^).  et  Sang.  c.  3. 

criven  in  Gieseler,  note  8  to  Per,  III. 
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present  and  allowed  to  clear  himself,  Berengarius  was  absent 
and  was  condemned.  It  was  understood,  says  Lanfranc, 
from  what  was  read  out,  that  he  approved  of  the  work  of 
John  Scotus,  and  condemned  that  of  Paschasius.  More  must 
have  been  read  out  by  a  good  deal  than  is  now  found  in  this 
letter,  to  have  caused  the  writer  of  it  to  be  condemned  un- 
heard with  anything  like  justice.  Meanwhile,  the  treatise 
supposed  in  the  eleventh  century  to  have  been  written  by 
John  Scotus  is  now  admitted  generally  to  be  the  treatise  by 
Ratramn  ^  commented  upon  some  pages  back,'^  then  held  in 
abhorrence  for  its  anti-Paschasian  tone,  but  of  which  a  very 
different  estimate  is  given  even  in  Migne  now.  And  as  fur 
the  work  of  Lanfranc,  it  must  have  been  written  at  a  com 
paratively  late  period  of  this  dispute,  for  it  recapitulates  all 
the  different  professions  exacted  from  Berengarius  down  to 
the  last,  at  the  sixth  Roman  Council  under  Gregory  VII.,  a.d, 
1079,  which  Lanfranc  reports  in  full,-"^  but  on  which  he 
bestows  no  comment,  still  less  informs  us  of  anything  else 
that  passed  at  this  Council.  For  Hildebrand,  on  becoming 
Pope,  showed  himself  as  good  in  heart  a  Roman  as  he  was  a 
Tuscan  by  birth,  and  abstained  as  far  as  he  could  from  in- 
volving his  compatriots  in  a  controversy  till  then  exclusively 
French.  Moreover,  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Council,  first  published  in  the  Royal  Collection  of  Councils 
A.D.  1 644,  and  afterwards  in  the  continuation  of  Mansi,  but 
evidently  jotted  down  by  one  that  was  present,  indicates  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  Roman  traditions  were  still  cherished 
at  Rome  then,  notwithstanding  all  the  Gallicanism  that  had 
recently  been  forced  on  it,  and  was  destined  at  last  to  take 
root  there.  For  here  we  are  told  that  all  the  members  of 
this  Council  being  assembled  in  the  church  of  S.  Saviour,  a 
discussion  took  place  respecting  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  when  two  views,  and  only  two,  were  put  forward  : 
one,  which  was  that  of  the  majority,  from  which  very  few 

»  Gieseler,  E.  H.,  Per.  III.  Div.  I.  Part  II.  c.  3,  §  4,  note  7. 
2  Above,  p.  396  et  seq.  ^  Gieseler,  ib. 
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dissented  at  last,  and  with  which  all  the  authorities  of  the 
orthodox  Fathers,  Greek  and  Latin,  were  found  in  full  accord, 
asserting  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  through  the  words 
of  the  sacred  pixtyer,  and  ministration  of  the  celebrant,  by 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  converted  into  the  body  of  the 
Lord  that  was  born  of  a  virgin  and  hung  on  a  cross,  and  the 
blood  which  flowed  from  His  side  pierced  with  a  spear,  siih- 
stantively ;  while  the  other,  which  was  that  of  a  few  stricken 
with  inveterate  and  immoderate  blindness,  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  substantive  body,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  was  no  more  than  a  figure,  deceiving  themselves 
and  others  with  sophistic  pleas. ^ 

Interpreting  the  first  part  of  this  report  by  the  second, 
we  shall  find  that  the  word  suhstanfitialiter  is  to  be  construed 
with  what  follows,  not  with  what  precedes  it,  and  that  the 
Presence  which  follows  on  consecration,  is  that  of  a  substan- 
tive not  a  figurative  body,  just  what  Irenseus  and  Tertullian 
had  maintained  against  Marcion  and  his  followers,  800 
years  before,  without  the  least  reference  to  the  Paschasian 
view.  Neither,  in  what  is  laid  down  on  consecration,  is  there 
the  least  reference  to  what  Paschasius  taught.  For  it  is 
here  made  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
obtained  by  the  '  sacred  prayer '  for  His  descent,  and  the 
ministration  of  the  celebrant  in  petitioning  for  it,  and  setting 
the  elements  apart  for  His  action  on  them,  all  in  exact  con- 
formity with  what  S.  Gelasius,  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
Nicholas  I.  taught  and  practised  in  their  day,  and  the  whole 
Church  long  before. 

More  than  this,  there  is  at  Avranches  in  MS.  84,  folio 
98,  a  discussion  ascribed  to  S.  Augustine,  but  which  consists 
of  dovetailed  passages  from  the  earlier  half  of  the  work  of 
Paschasius,^  and  so  put  together  as  to  form  a  running 
justification  of  the  profession  accepted  from  Berengarius 
at  this  Council,  with  which  it  ends.     For  here  we  find  it 

'  Ed.  Reg.  xxvi.  587-8;  Mansi,  xx.  523;  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat^  cxlviii.  811. 
2  Cs.  4  and  12. 
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laid  down  that  consecration  is  effected  '  by  the  word  of  the 
Creator  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as,  if  it  depended 
on  the  merit  of  the  celebrant,  it  would  not  appertain  to 
Christ.  But  now,  as  it  is  He  who  baptises,  so  it  is  He  who, 
by  His  Holy  Spirit,  makes  this  His  flesh,  and  transforms  that 
into  His  blood.  Whence  the  celebrant  says :  "  Command 
these  to  be  borne  by  the  hand  of  Thy  holy  angel  to  Thy 
sacred  altar  on  high  in  sight  of  Thy  divine  majesty."  Why 
should  he  pray  that  they  may  be  borne  thither  ?  In  order 
that  it  should  not  be  thought  to  be  done  by  him,  the 
celebrant.' 

This,  evidently  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  testifies  to 
the  place  still  filled  at  Rome  by  this  prayer  in  the  Canon 
when  Gregory  VII.  was  Pope. 

No  wonder  Lanfranc  said  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Council  on  which  the  profession  made  subsequently  by 
Berengarius,  and  the  last  ever  exacted  from  him,^  was  founded. 
No  wonder  that  it  was  afterwards  said  that  the  grand  Pope 
who  presided  at  this  Council  was  condemned  himself  by  the 
faction  opposed  tohimatMayence, '  quod  antiquus  discipukts 
Berengarii  extiteriV  ^  No  wonder,  finally,  that  the  illus- 
trious Mabillon,  who  must  have  read  and  pondered  over  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Council,  though  he  refrains 
from  quoting  it,  should  have  been  brought  to  the  candid  ad- 
mission in  the  latest  and  most  elaborate  dissertation  penned 
by  him  on  this  subject,  that  it  was  not  the  Real  Presence, 
but  only  transubstantiation,  that  was  denied  by  Berengarius.* 

Yet  France  by  that  time  was  as  completely  with  Lan- 
franc as  Rome  was  of  another  mind.  For,  while  this  Roman 
Council  of  A.D.  1079  required  no  more  from  Berengarius  than 
loyal    adhesion    to  the  teaching   of  the   Catholic   Church, 

'  '  Novissima  qnam  habemus  Be-  part  ii.  p.  997  :  '  In  omnibus  scriptis 

rengarii   formula.' — Ancrm.    Chifflet,  suis  totus  est  Berengarius,  non  ut 

c.  22,  note  69.  realitatem   impugnet,    sed    tantum 

-  Ed.  Reg.  Conoil.  xxvi.  590-1.  conversionem   substantive   panis   et 

*  Diss,    de     Bereng.    ap.    F.    A.  vini  in  Christi  corpus  et  sanguinem.' 

Zacbar.    Tkesaur.    Theolog.  torn.  x. 
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represented  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  Fathers  practically  to  a 
man,  a  Synod  of  Orleans,  A.D.  1017,  condemned  a  number  of 
poor  simple  Christians  to  be  burnt  alive  for  saying  that  the 
bread  and  wine  placed  on  the  altar  by  the  hands  of  the 
priest,  which  was  held  to  be  made  the  Sacrament  by  the 
sanctification  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  could  not  be  '  converted  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,'  ^  meaning,  of  course,  could  not 
be  converted  in  the  new  sense  put  upon  conversion  by  the 
Paschasian  school — a  sense  quite  foreign  to  the  teaching  of 
the  early  Church  which  Berengarius  was  required  to  profess 
at  Rome,  and  also  to  what  ^-Elfric  was  preaching  about  the 
same  time  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers — *  not  bodily,  but 
spiritually,  made  present ' — in  his  own  words.^ 

Two  or  three  more  facts  relevant  to  the  course  that 
events  took  during  the  vicissitudes  of  this  struggle  in  the 
West  may  be  briefly  noticed  in  concluding  this  chapter. 

The  first  concerns  several  changes  introduced  into  the 
ordination  of  presbyters  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  that  may 
be  said  to  supply  proof  of  their  own  date.  The  earliest  of 
these  shall  be  reserved  for  the  present,  and  inserted  where 
we  may  trust  it  will  tell  most.  The  second  is  first  supplied 
in  a  Vatican  MS.  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and 
may  fairly  be  thought  to  have  been  placed  there  by  one  who 
mourned  over,  but  could  not  prevent,  the  reception  of  the 
Amalarian  Canon  by  Rome,  and  hoped,  therefore,  to  compen- 
sate for  it  by  anointing  the  hands  of  the  presbyter  to  effect 
at  every  celebration  of  the  Euchaz'ist  without  special  prayer 
on  his  part,  what  he  had  effected  previously  through  special 
prayer  at  each  celebration  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Immediately  before  delivery  to  him  of  the  paten  and  chalice, 
the  bishop  anoints  his  hands  solemnly  with  the  oil  used  in 
anointing  catechumens,  saying  over  them  : — 

'  Vouchsafe  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  these  hands  by 
this  unction  and  our  benediction,  0  Lord,  that  whatever  they 

*  Mabillon,   Analrct.  torn,  i.  '  De       dulphus,   whom     he     quotes,     but 
Conf.  Fid.  sub  Alcnini  nomine  A..D.       evidently  with  pain. 
1656    edita,'  c.  3,  from  Glaber  Ea-  2  Above,  p.  270. 
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have  blest  may  be  blest,  and  whatever  they  have  consecrated 
may  be  consecrated  and  sanctified,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.'  ^ 

Professor  Hoppe  tried  hard  to  get  all  the  fruits  of  the 
Eucharistic  epiklesis  conveyed  in  a  condensed  form  by  this 
rite.  Nor  could  we  but  wish  well  to  his  loyalty  !  Yet  its 
contents  go  for  nothing  compared  with  its  history ;  since, 
strange  to  say,  it  supplies  one  more  proof— and  a  stiff  proof 
into  the  bargain — of  the  amount  of  Gallicanism  imported 
into  the  Eoman  ritual  about  that  time.  For  this  anointing 
of  the  hands  of  a  presbyter  at  his  ordination  was  a  Gallican 
custom  in  the  ninth  century,  whether  owing  its  origin  to  the 
pseudo-Decretals  or  not.  Theodulph,  bishop  of  Orleans, 
speaks  for  the  west  of  France  ;  ^  Amalarius,  in  still  plainer 
terms  for  the  east,^  a.d.  864.  Eodolph,  archbishop  of 
Bourges,  writes  to  Pope  Nicolas  I.,  asking  whether  only  the 
hands  of  presbyters,  or  the  hands  of  deacons  too,  should  be 
anointed  ?  Nicolas  rejects  the  whole  query  with  warmth. 
'  In  this  holy  Roman  Church,  wherein  we  minister  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  do  neither.  And,  so  far  as  our  memory 
serves  us,  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  'practice  by 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament.'  ^  Not  content  with  this, 
he  refers  his  correspondent  to  the  opening  sentence  of  a 
letter  of  his  predecessor.  Innocent  I.,  in  answer  to  a  suffragan 
of  his  own  see. 

'If  priests  of  the  Lord  would  only  keep  ecclesiastical 
institutions  intact,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  them 
from  the  blessed  Apostles,  there  would  be  neither  diversities 
nor  varieties,  either  in  ordinations  or  consecrations^  ^ 
Gratian  could    not  have   quoted    this  letter  of  Nicolas  as 

*  Thus  it  stands  in    the   Pontlf.  tionem  irritam  faciatis,  nee  manus 

jRnvi.    Chin.    VIII.    dcnuo     Irhaiii  sacro    unguine   deiibutas   peccanclo 

VIII    aiict.  rccoyn.     Ed.   Catalani  poUuatis.' 

(Paris    Ea.    1850)  i.   221,  with  the  ^  '  Qui  uncti  sunt,  quorum  repleta 

notes  :  which  however  quite  fail  to  est  consecratione  manus,'  dice.    Led. 

answer  Morinus  on  this  point.  Uff.   ii.  13. 

-  Cajnt.  ah  Pmh.  Purock.  Sme.  *  Mausi,  xv.  390. 

c.   i.  :    '  Ut  nee  vestram   consecra-  *  Ejj.  ad  Lee.  Ep.  Eiujul. 
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having  decided  the  point  to  which  it  refers,^  had  his  suc- 
cessors departed  from  his  ruling  by  then.  Consequently, 
Muratori  must  have  dated  this  part  of  his  MS.,  if  not  the 
whole,  two  centuries  earlier  than  it  deserved.^  One  can  only 
wish  that  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  Pope  Nicolas  to  allow 
consecration  of  the  Eucharist  to  be  performed  in  his  Church 
according  to  the  Amalarian  Canon,  in  preference  to  the 
Grregorian,  and  that  his  answer  was  still  extant.  For, 
though  it  is  beyond  even  Popes  to  prevent  the  fabrication  of 
counterfeit  documents,  or  to  defeat  surreptitious  and  suc- 
cessful crusades  against  the  genuine,  there  is  just  one  thing 
that  they  always  might  do,  and  by  doing  earn  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  all  good  men  ;  act  in  the  spirit  of  their 
great  predecessor  Nicolas  and  condemn,  and  do  their  utmost 
to  inhibit,  the  spread  of  every  novel  practice  that  has  not 
unexceptionable  grounds  to  recommend  it ;  every  departure 
from  either  primitive  teaching  or  ritual  against  which 
no  fault,  defect,  or  exception  of  any  kind  has  been  made 
good ;  every  document  put  forward  as  an  authority,  whose 
fictitious  or  false  character  has  been  established.  Palimp- 
sests are  being  continually  discovered,  which,  having  been 
stripped  of  their  outer  garment,  prove  the  wilful  effacement 
by  partisan  hands  of  some  truthful  but  obnoxious  tract ;  of 
some  document  exposing  and  inveighing  against  facts  that 
had  been  studiously  concealed ;  of  some  venerable,  but 
violently  displaced,  liturgy  ;  of  some  righteous  burst  of  in- 
dignation against  innovations,  vices,  or  corruptions  that  had 
many  powerful  friends  amongst  contemporaries.  Dr.  Mone, 
whose  learned  dissertation  on  palimpsests  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion, says,  that  in  the  Latin  palimpsests  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  alone,  fragments  of  many  sermons,  liturgies,  sacra- 

'  Dist.  xxiii.  c.  12.  with  the  rubric    directing  its  use. 

2  lAt.  Bom.  ii.  406-14.     It  is  the  lb.    p.    429.      None   of  the   earlier 

very  last  thing  of  all  in  this  MS.,  rituals   contain   it.      Menard    says 

and  therefore  may  well  have  been  nothing  about  the  date  of  the  MS. 

added   after  it   became  fact.     The  on  which  he  comments  containing 

next   MS.    which  jMuratori   shrinks  this  rite. — In  Lih.  Sacram.  S.  Greg. 

from  dating  specifically,  contains  it,  notes  737  et  seq. 
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mentaries,  and  tracts  upon  the  sacraments,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  which  can  nowhere  be  found  in  a  single 
whole  copy  now.  In  times  of  fierce  controversy  this  '  mas- 
sacre of  the  innocents '  would  be  multipled  tenfold.  Thus 
the  reason  assigned  by  him  in  another  place  for  the  Gallican 
liturgies  being  so  constantly  written  over  is  their  having 
been  everywhere  displaced  by  the  Koman.  In  conclusion  he 
says,  speaking  generally,  that  it  was  not  half  so  often  lack  of 
material  or  ignorance  that  gave  rise  to  the  palimpsest,  as 
some  special  design  on  the  part  of  its  author  to  efface  what 
he  concealed  by  writing  over.^  Several  fragments  of  the 
Gallican  liturgy  may  be  read  in  a  work  of  the  same  author 
on  the  Latin  and  Greek  liturgies,  in  the  third  of  which  the 
'  epiklesis  '  immediately  follows  what  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  recital  of  the  institution  ;  in  another,  the  fifth,  it  is 
followed  by  a  prayer  evidently  corresponding  to  the  '  Sup- 
plices  Te  rogamus '  of  the  Eoman.^  Anybody  desirous  of 
seeing  for  himself  how  things  were  done  when  controversy 
was  at  its  highest  may  find  some  striking  illustrations  of 
erasure,  not  written  over,  at  Avranches,  in  MS.  109 — com- 
mented upon  and  extracted  from  by  M.  Eavaisson  in  his 
Report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  Libraries 
in  the  Departments  of  the  West.^  But  the  character  of  the 
erasures  can  only  be  studied  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  fragment 
of  some  work  on  the  Eucharist,  possibly  that  of  Eabanus 
Maurus,  now  lost.  Unfortunately  there  is  unexceptionable 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  suppressio  veri  prevailed  in 
another  form  at  Eome  till  quite  modern  times.  For  Eenau- 
dot,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  commenting  on 
the  editions  of  the  Eastern  liturgies  published  there  pre- 
viously to  his  own  which  he  brought  out  at  Paris,  accuses 
the  Eoman  editors  of  having  wilfully  misrepresented  their 
MSS.  in  what  they  professed  to  have  printed  from  them — in 

•  De  Lit.  PaVimp.  pp.  21  and  37.       Main,  1850. 
Carlsruhe,  1855.  '  Paris,  Joubert,  1811.     Append. 

2  Pp.    21   and  27,    Frankfort-on-      p.  374. 
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short,  lie  says  there  was  not  one  liturgy  that  had  been 
printed  in  exact  conformity  with  the  MS.  of  it;  and  he 
specifies  two  points  in  particular,  where  deviations  from  the 
original  had  been  carried  out  in  all  the  liturgies — viz.  in  the 
form  given  to  the  words  of  Christ  and  in  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  they  had  in  every  single  case — those 
cases  excepted  alone  which  had  escaped  their  notice — changed 
from  the  Grreek  to  the  Roman  form,  or  else  accommodated  to 
the  Roman  view.  Where  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  rituals  of  the  West  and  East,  they  had  made  no  changes 
of  any  consequence.^  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  think  that  works 
of  any  hind  published  at  Christian  Rome  should  exhibit  such 
a  departure  from  truthfulness — such  marked  tokens  of  an 
intention  to  deceive.  But  that  ancient  liturgies  for  com- 
memorating the  death  of  Christ,  and  communicating  the 
benefits  of  that  death  to  man,  should  have  been  brought  out 
there  with  their  most  solemn  portions  so  garbled,  and  in 
days  so  near  our  own,  only  shows  w^ith  what  tenacity  the  worst 
features  of  the  Galiicanism  of  the  ninth  century  maintained 
their  hold  on  her  system,  and  may  go  far  to  account  for  the 
catastrophe  which  may  be  said  to  have  rained  down  brim- 
stone and  fire  from  heaven  upon  Western  Christendom  so 
soon  afterwards.  From  that  terrible  catastrophe,  which  fell 
heaviest  on  France,  and  through  no  hands  more  heavily  than 
his  who  supposed  himself  a  second  Charlemagne,  'omnipotent' 
to  reconstruct  the  Court  at  Aix,  there  is  no  portion  of  Christen- 
dom that  has  not  learnt  some  lesson,  and  this  more  particularly 
— to  '  s^eah  the  truths  every  man  to  his  neighbour.'  ^     It  has 


^  Liturg.  Onent.  Collect,  vol.  ii. 
*  Diss,  de  Syr.  Melch.  et  Jacob. 
Lit.'  §  10-14  (Paris,  1716).  '  Omnes 
liturgias  Romani  edit  ores  duobus 
praisertim  locis  reformaverant :  m 
forma  verborum  Christi  Domini  : 
et  in  invocatione  Spiritus  Sancti. 
Illam  quidem  formam,  quge  Graicis 
similis  in  plerisque  est,  omnino 
sustulerunt :  ut  quaj  in  Latino 
canone  esc  totidem  verbis  expressa 


substitueretur.  .  .  .  Invocationem 
Spiritus  sancti  pariter  immnta- 
verunt,  ita  ut  sententiam  iliius 
orationis,  non  ad  efficiendam  aut 
potius  consummandam  elementorum 
in  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi 
transmutationem,  sed  ad  fructum 
ex  eorura  digna  susceptione  per- 
cipiendum,  retulerint.  .  .  .'  §  11. 
■-'  Zech.  viii.  16. 
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cleared  the  air  in  many  ways.  Controversies  are  no  longer 
carried  on  by  Christians  in  the  bloodthirsty,  dishonest  spirit 
that  disgraced  them  formerly.  Truthfulness  is  now  admitted 
by  all  to  be  the  condition  on  which  the  records  of  the  past 
shall  in  future  be  studied  ;  and  all  who  can  correct  errors  of 
ignorance,  or  unravel  errors  of  design,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment of  literature,  sacred  or  secular,  will  henceforth  be 
counted  benefactors.  Eome  has  already  given  proof  that  the 
lesson  has  not  been  lost  on  her.  In  a  work  recently  printed 
at  the  Vatican,  the  spuriousness  of  the  Sardican  canons,  by 
which  her  early  Popes  defended  the  right  of  appeal  to  their 
see,  has  been  acknowledged  at  last  with  a  frankness  that  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  lost  on  English  hearts. 


T   F, 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  problem  proposed  has  now  been  worked  out  sufficiently 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  the  results,  which  are  plain 
enough,  may  be  summed  up.  They  are  plain  because  their 
standpoint  throughout  has  been  that  they  should  be  consistent 
with  history.  For  the  same  reason  there  will  be  but  one 
way  of  refuting  them.  Anybody  dissatisfied  with  or  doubting 
them  will  have  to  search  history  to  disprove  them.  He  will 
have  to  show  either  that  the  facts  adduced  are  not  facts,  or 
that  they  have  been  incorrectly  stated,  or  that  other  facts 
which  should  have  qualified  them  have  been  suppressed  or 
not  given  their  due  weight.  Assuming  that  they  cannot  be 
disproved,  however — although  unquestionably  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  much  that  is  sad  and  humiliating  in  the 
extreme  when  we  look  back — we  shall  yet  find  more  to  take 
comfort  and  hope  from  in  the  sequel. 

1.  The  facts,  then,  of  a  positive  kind  relating  to  the 
Eucharist  that  have  been  brought  out  in  succession  are  the 
following  : — 

From  Apostolic  times  to  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century — both,  roughly  computed,  inclusive — consecration 
of  the  elements  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist  was  held  to  be 
the  result  of  a  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
make  them  exactly  what  Christ  had  called  them  after 
consecrating  them  Himself.  And  we  know  for  certain  that 
His  own  words  in  distributing  them  to  His  Apostles  were, 
with  the  mere  change  which  their  form  required,  invariably 
repeated  by  the  celebrant  in  distributing  them  to  each 
communicant,  whose  invariable  reply  was   '  Amen  '  on  re- 
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coiving  them.  This,  again,  we  have  very  good  reason  to 
think,  was  the  only  place  where  these  words  were  reproduced 
in  the  primitive  liturgies.  Meanwhile  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
been  invoked,  not  for  a  single,  but  for  a  twofold  purpose. 
He  was  invoked  first  to  effect  what  our  Lord  had  effected  by 
blessing  and  giving  thanks  over  the  elements  in  words  that 
have  not  been  recorded — by  eulogising  them,  as  S.  Cyril  has 
it ;  by  eiicharistising  them,  as  S.  Justin.  There  was  no 
need  for  our  Lord,  even  as  man,  to  invoke  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Grhost  on  each  occasion,  either  of  instituting 
a  sacrament  or  of  performing  a  miracle.  The  Holy  Ghost 
descended  on  Him  at  His  baptism  and  never  left  Him  from 
that  time,  but  '  abode  on  Him,'  as  S.  John  tells  us  with 
marked  emphasis.^  It  was  '  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,'  as 
S.  Luke  says,^  that  He  commenced  working  in  Galilee. 
The  Church  of  the  Fathers  was  very  far  from  asserting  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  with  other  men  as  with  Him.^  Hence 
there  was  an  epiklesis,  or  special  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  always  used  by  her  ministers  in  both  administering 
baptism  and  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  and  in  each  case  the 
res  sacramenti ' — the  gift  conveyed  in  it — was  ascribed  to 
His  action.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  invoked,  secondly,  to  make 
the  soul  of  each  communicant  fit  to  receive  with  profit  what 
was  distributed  after  consecration.  Not  only  consecration, 
but  distribution  of  the  sacrament  was  vested  uno  ore  by  the 
Fathers  in  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity.  For  the  Fathers 
gathered,  and  gathered  rightly,  from  Scripture  that  all  the 
benefits  of  the  Incarnation  procured  for  mankind  by  the 
Son  were  conveyed  to  the  individual  ex  officio  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  they  gathered  further  from  Scripture,  and 
gathered  rightly,  that  He  who  prepared  the  body  which 
the  Son  assumed  at  His  Incarnation  would  effect  the 
Incarnation  of  each  individual  Christian  in    succession,  by 

*  I.  32-33,  twice  repeated.  II.  c.  56  :  '  Dissimiliter  ergo  Spiri- 

2  IV.  11.  tus  in  Illo  manet,  a  Quo  per  naturam 

3  See  particularly  S.  Greg.  Moral.       nunquam  recedit.' 
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uniting  his  soul  to  the  body  prepared  for  Christ,  which 
Christ  offered  for  man  and  then  bore  with  Him  in  triumph 
into  heaven. 

From  their  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  Eucharist  was 
a  sacrament,  just  hke  baptism,  consisting  of  two  parts,  as 
distinct  from  each  other  in  kind  as  the  two  natures  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  neither,  consequently,  to  be  confused  with,  or 
absorbed  in,  the  other  :  one  material,  outward,  and  earthly  ; 
the  other  spiritual,  inward,  and  divine.  The  outward,  con- 
tributed by  the  congregation,  purveyed  and  set  apart  by  the 
celebrant ;  the  inward,  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  Holy 
G-host,  obtained  by  prayer  of  the  whole  Church  and  addressed 
usually  to  the  Father  or  to  the  Trinity,  but  now  and  then 
to  the  Son,  as  sender  of  Him  jointly  with  the  Father. 

The  outward  remained  to  the  last  a  figure,  symbol,  or 
sign  of  the  inward — hence  recognised  as  such  in  the  liturgies. 
But,  after  consecration,  as  might  with  good  reason  have 
been  expected,  the  inward  was  dwelt  upon  as  though  it 
existed  alone,  and  the  dominant  idea  that  found  expression 
in  characterising  it  was  its  spirituality.  For  the  '  Official ' 
throughout  was  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  upon  the  life-giving 
body  that  He  had  prepared  for  Christ,  preparing  the  souls 
of  men  for  union  with  it,  and  accomplishmg  the  union  of 
each  individual  soul  with  it,  whole  and  entire.  Thus  it  was 
a  process  which  carried  its  own  explanation  with  it,  though 
hid  from  view  ;  for  each  individual  who  was  the  subject  of 
it  was  reminded  by  it  of  the  secret  ties  uniting  his  own 
body  to  his  soul.  Hence  those  rapturous,  yet  not  unxesl, 
terms  by  which  the  Eucharistic  oblation  and  the  gift  con- 
veyed in  it  were  designated  by  the  Fathers,  '  celestial 
mysteries,  mystical,  unbloody  sacrifices,  spiritual  food  or 
aliment,  heavenly  meat  and  drink.'  Nothing  carnal  was 
ever  associated  with  it  either  in  their ,  liturgies  or  in  their 
minds.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  word  '  flesh  '  is  never  used  in 
their  liturgies  except  in  a  had  sense.  Even  in  speaking  of 
Christ,    lest    it    might   breed    misconceptions.   His  flesti   is 
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noivhere  named.  He  said  Himself,  '  Take  ' — not  My  flesh, 
but — '  My  body.'  The  material  part  of  the  sacrament  enter- 
ing in  at  the  mouth,  so  passed  into  the  bodily  frame.  The 
spiritual  gift  went  direct  to  the  soul,  often  called  in  Scripture 
the  heart.  '  Sursitni  corda  '  was  the  key-note  to  all  that 
followed. 

Prayers  for  all  estates  of  men  in  the  Church  militant, 
prayers  for  the  departed,  commemorations  of  saints  and 
martyrs  in  the  Church  triumphant — of  different  length  in 
different  dioceses,  but  always  ending  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 
— followed  between  consecration  and  distribution,  and  at 
last  occupied  so  much  time  that  their  number  had  to  be 
reduced  and  their  contents  abridged.  S.  Basil  and  S. 
Chrysostom,  accordingly,  we  find  credited  with  having  been 
the  first  to  take  steps  in  this  direction,  and  their  example 
was  followed  in  the  West,  though  not  by  any  means  in  their 
day. 

But  now,  in  connection  with  the  change  which  concerns 
us  here  most,  if  anything  has  been  brought  out  on  distinct 
historical  grounds  in  these  researches,  it  is  this  weird-like 
coincidence :  that  all  the  liturgies  of  antiquity  noiu  used  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West — in  the  East  through 
Constantinople,  in  the  West  through  Rome — have  been 
mainly  borrowed,  in  respect  of  the  form  long  since  given  to 
their  most  solemn  part  (consecration  of  the  elements),  from 
a  Macedonian  source — namely,  from  the  liturgy  that  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, popularly  called  the  Clementine.  That  whoever 
compiled  it  must  have  been  a  Macedonian  has  been  shown 
in  detail  from  its  own  contents,  though  it  is  in  a  service 
leading  up  to  it,  and  affecting  to  emanate  from  S.  Andrew, 
that  the  most  decisive  proof  of  this  is  found,  where  the  First 
Person  of  the  Trinity — the  Father — is  addressed  as  God  of 
the  Third,  the  Holy  Grhost,  which  expression,  as  it  was  the 
Son,  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  '  took  upon  Him  the  form  of 
a  servant/  was  rightly  characterised  blasphemy  by  Bishop 
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Montague,  commenting  on  a  kindred  work.^  Of  Jesus 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  by  S,  Peter  ^  and  S, 
Paul  ^  styled,  with  exquisite  fineness  and  propriety,  both 
'  God  and  Father  ' — being  His  Father  as  God,  and  His  God 
as  man — whereas  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  could  be  styled 
neither  God  nor  Father  except  by  minds  steeped  in 
heterodoxy. 

Read  by  the  light  of  this  phrase,  the  design  of  the 
liturgy  which  follows  must  have  been  to  supplant,  or  at 
least  discredit,  the  orthodox  liturgies  of  older  date,  by  pro- 
fessing to  have  been  handed  down  to  the  Church  through 
S.  Clement  of  Rome  from  the  Apostles  in  council  assembled, 
and  then  making  a  recital  of  the  acts  and  words  of  the 
Saviour  in  instituting  the  Eucharist  on  the  night  of  His 
betrayal  take  precedence  of  the  prayer  invoking  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  elements  for  their  consecration, 
not  hitherto  found  in  that  connection  ;  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  having  been  used  exclusively  till  then,  as  used  by 
Himself,  in  distributing  the  consecrated  elements  to  each 
intending  communicant. 

To  the  fact  of  their  being  absent  in  the  older  liturgies 
from  the  position  assigned  them  in  the  Clementine,  the 
concurrent  testimonies  of  the  two  Cyrils — of  Jerusalem  and 
Alexandria — must  be  considered  conclusive.  A  key  to  the 
sinister  purpose  contemplated  in  their  new  position — that  of 
opposing  the  words  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  to 
the  action  of  the  Third,  and  thereby  producing  the  very 
consequences  that  have  followed  from  it  in  the  West — has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  homilies  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  who 
showed  such  tact  in  opposing  S.  Athanasius,  and  was  con- 
temporary with,  and  shared  the  opinions  of,  the  compiler  of 
this  liturgy,  if  not  the  actual  compiler  of  it  himself. 

Proof  has  been  given  that  this  liturgy  must  have  been 
known  to  S.  Epiphanius,  who  commenced  his  great  work 

'  Euseb.  Cffis.  De  Eccl.  Tlteol,  iii.  6,  note  65,  ed  Migne. 
2  I  Pet.  i.  3.  s  Col.  i.  3. 
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against  heresies  a.d.  374 ;  further  proof  has  been  given  that 
it  must  have  been  known  to  S.  Chrysostom  while  still  at 
Antioch ;  and  further  proof,  confirmed  by  internal  evidence, 
that  it  was  made  by  S.  Basil  and  himself,  believing  it  had 
been  received  from  vS,  Clement,  their  model  in  revising  the 
liturgy  then  used  in  their  respective  Churches  in  the  heart 
of  Asia  Minor  and  at  Constantinople.  Naturally  they  both 
paid  great  deference  to  it  in  many  ways  on  that  account ;  and 
most  in  this — in  the  new  form  given  there  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  elements,  by  reciting  over  them  the  acts  and 
words  of  the  Saviour  at  His  last  supper,  before  invoking  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  them  for  consecration.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  compensate  for  this  change,  they 
both  made  their  invocation  not  only  much  longer,  but  more 
distinct  and  emphatic,  than  it  had  been  when  it  stood  alone. 
To  this  intuitive  foresight,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
East  owes  its  persistent  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  the 
older  form. 

The  liturgy,  thus  revised  by  S.  Chrysostom,  became 
sooner  or  later  that  of  Constantinople ;  and  proof  external 
and  internal  has  been  given,  that  both  S.  Gregory  the  Great, 
the  founder  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  the  future 
Metropolitan  of  Seville,  Leander,  used  that  of  the  supposed 
Clement,  and  that  of  the  golden-mouthed  prelate,  whose 
prayer  concludes  our  daily  matins  and  evensong,  at  Constan- 
tinople, during  their  stay  there  together,  in  revising  their 
own.  But  it  has  also  been  shown  that  they  each  took  a 
higher  line  than  either  S.  Basil  or  S.  Chrysostom  in  the 
execution  of  their  task.  For  they  both  decided  on  retaining 
the  old  prayer  of  their  respective  liturgies — then  called  in 
Spain  'the  conformation  of  the  sacrament:'  by  S.  Gregory, 
'  the  Catnolic  prayer ' — for  invoking  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  elements  in  its  accustomed  place ;  though 
both  agreed  to  recast  it  each  in  the  form  he  judged  most 
suitable  to  his  own  Church,  and  then  appended  to  it  the 
recital  of  the  acts  and  words  of  the  Saviour,  in  pretty  much 
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the  form — thougli  not  in  the  order — given  to  them  in  the 
Clementine. 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  or  more  loyal  than  their 
decision  in  both  respects  :  sad  only  to  think  how  soon  it  was 
destined  in  each  case  to  be  consigned  to  obli\ion ;  loyal,  in 
upholding  their  own  traditional  prayer  in  its  accustomed 
place ;  beautiful,  even  in  their  divergent  address.  Leander, 
addressing  his  prayer  to  the  Son,  by  way  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  truth  declared  in  the  Grospel,  and  now  pet  forth 
in  the  form  of  the  Creed  used  in  his  own  Church,  that  the 
Holy  Grhost  is  sent  by  the  Son  as  well  as  by  the  Father, 
to  complete  the  purpose  for  which  the  Son  died ;  and  S. 
Gregory,  supplicating  the  Father  as  he  had  hitherto  done, 
but  now,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be  commanded  to  raise 
the  oblation  of  the  Church  on  earth  to  the  altar  of  the  Son 
on  high,  that  He  might  there,  by  His  own  act,  effect  the 
union  of  the  faithful  with  His  own  body;  and  then,  like 
Leander,  reciting  what  was  said  and  done  by  Him  at  His 
last  supper  on  earth — in  authorisation  of  the  whole  rite. 
God  forbid  that  anything  should  here  be  said  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  recital  of  those  acts  and  words  in  the  liturgy ; 
though  they  were  first  inserted  in  it  with  fell  j^urpose  by 
heretics,  and  a  perverse  turn  given  to  their  meaning  by 
the  position  assigned  them  in  a  litm^gy  which  is  as  false  to 
their  teaching  as  to  the  name  which  it  bears.  Place  them 
once  more  where  Leander  and  S.  Gregory  placed  them  with 
such  exquisite  discernment,  and  we  may  then  say  of  their  in- 
troduction into  the  litin-gy,  what  S.  Ambrose  so  finely  said  of 
the  introduction  into  the  Creed  of  the  word  Homoousios, 
after  the  objection  taken  to  it  by  the  Eusebians,  '  that  their 
heresy  was  decapitated  with  a  sword  which  they  had  them- 
selves unsheathed.'  * 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  unity,  continuous  unity 
between  the  East  and  West ;  fidelity  to  the  Creed  that  had 
been  their  joint  work;  loyalty  to  the  ancient  teaching  and 

>  De  Fide  ad  Grat.  iii.  15. 
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ritual  that  had  come  down  to  them  both  from  Apostolic 
times.  Whole  nations  were  being  converted  by  both.  The 
churches  everywhere,  '  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  were  '  multiplied '  as  well 
as  *  edified,'  and  edified  as  well  as  multiplied.  It  was  the 
boast  of  S.  Gregory  that  he  reverenced  the  four  first  General 
Councils  as  the  Gospels,  and  was  not  wanting  in  respect  for 
the  fifth  also.  His  untiring  devotion  it  was  that  gave  the 
Anglo-Klaxons  their  national  Church.  His  large-hearted 
advice  to  its  missionaries  was  that  they  should  not  hesitate 
to  look  round  and  see  whether  there  was  anything  in  ritual 
or  discipline  that  they  could  borrow  with  advantage  from 
other  Churches.  He  told  his  critics  boldly  that  his  prede- 
cessors had  borrowed  from  Constantinople,  that  he  had,  and 
would  again,  did  it  ever  appear  that  he  could  do  so  with 
profit.  As  his  friend  Leander  and  he  worshipped  together 
in  the  great  church  of  S.  Sophia,  which  the  Emperor 
Justinian  had  made  the  wonder  of  the  world  for  size  and 
magnificence,  and  assisted  at,  while  there,  celebrations  of  the 
Eucharist  according  to  the  liturgy  revised  by  the  far-famed 
preacher  and  theologian  whose  sermons  had  procured  for  him 
a  surname  that  had  become  world-wide  by  common  consent, 
they  must  have  both  felt  assuredly  that  among  all  the  in 
spiring  things  which  they  heard  and  saw,  there  were  not  a 
few  worth  taking  back  home  with  them  to  edify  their  respec- 
tive flocks.  Yet  neither  of  them  assuredly  was  pressed  to 
adopt  any  part  of  the  Constantinopolitan  ritual,  nor,  when 
they  returned  home,  did  either  of  them  seek  to  impose  what 
they  took  from  thence  on  any  Churches  besides  their  own.  So 
matters  went  on  for  two  centuries  longer  in  the  West  without 
any  further  changes  on  this  head,  as  was  natural  enough,  for 
as  Leander  and  S.  Gregory  both  retained  the  invocatory 
prayer  in  its  accustomed  place,  what  they  introduced  subse- 
quently with  S.  Basil  and  S.  Chrysostom  from  the  Clementine 
made  no  difference  whatever  in  the  teaching  of  their  respec- 
tive Churches  ;  and  so  long  as  this  was  the  case,  there  was  no 
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room  for  controversy,  nor,  in  point  of  fact,  is  anything  clearer 
from  history  than  that  of  controversy  there  was  none,  re- 
specting the  Eucharist,  in  any  part  of  the  Church  till  the 
G-allicanism  of  the  ninth  century  was  developed  in  the  West, 
giving  rise  to  controversies  that  have  not  yet  ceased. 

2.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  Creed.  To  some,  pos- 
sibly, this  close  friendship  between  Leander  and  S.  G-regory 
may  seem  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  proceedings  of  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  589,  where  the  'Filioque'  was  first 
inserted  in  the  Creed,  to  which  Leander  subscribed,  and  also 
the  apparent  rejection  of  the  fifth  General  Council  by  the' 
Church  of  Spain  at  that  time.  But  here  S.  Gregory  cuts  the 
knot  for  us  himself,  first,  when  he  says  that  the  Latin  luords 
'  anission '  and  *  procession  '  are  convertible  terms,^  he  as 
good  as  tells  us  that  on  going  into  this  question  with  his 
friend,  he  found  there  was  no  difference  between  them  in  ex- 
plaining it,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  he  would  do 
well  not  to  press  for  explanations  from  the  Church  of  Spain. 
Again,  when  he  says  that  he  *  venerates  the  fifth  Council,'  he 
gives  us  to  understand  that  it  had  not  as  yet  been  received 
everywhere,  and  therefore  was  not  as  yet  binding  under 
anathema,  though  his  own  assent  had  been  given  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  he  adds  even  of  the  fifth,  that  if  any  persons 
should  attack  its  defide  pronouncements,  he  would  anathe- 
matise them  without  scruple.^  Finally,  when  he  says  that 
'  he  received  the  first  four  Councils  as  the  four  Gospels,'  ^ 
he  proclaims  his  unqualified  adhesion  to  all  their  de  fide 
definitions,  and  to  the  Creed  in  which  they  were  summed  up, 
and  that  he  would  maintain  them  inviolate  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  as  his  consecration  oath  expressed  it,  '  usque  ad 
unum  apicemj     The  year  in  which  S.  Gregory  became  Pope 

•  '  Ejus  missio  ipsa  processio  est,  synodo   prolata   est,   aliquid  immi- 

qua  de   Patre  procedit  et   Filio.' —  nuerepra\snmit,  vel quasi  corrigendo 

In  Eravq.  lib.  ii.  Horn.  xxvi.  §  2.  ejus  sensum  mutare :  sed  sicut  illic 

'^  Ep.  lib.  iii.  x.  ad  .Savin.     '  Ana-  prolata  est,  per  omnia  custodimus.' 

thematizamus      autem,      siquis    ex  ^  lb. 
deJinUione    fidei^    quse     in     eadem 
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was  A.D.  590,  and  as  the  letter  containing  these  declarations 
was  written  in  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  third  Council  of  Toledo  could  have  been  no  secret 
to  him  when  he  penned  them.  This  fact  adds  considerably 
to  their  force  ;  nor  could  any  proof  be,  therefore,  stronger  of 
his  determination  to  uphold  the  Creed  and  dogmatic  rulings 
of  the  first  five  Greneral  Councils  intact  under  anathema,  nor 
could  their  contents  and  bearings  have  been  better  known  to 
anybody  since  than  these  to  him.  Just  fifty  years  from  the 
date  assigned  to  his  letter,  Theodore,  who  was  a  Grreek  by 
birth,  became  Pope.  The  heresy  which  was  then  spreading 
elicited  still  stronger  language  from  him.  Addressing  a 
synodical  letter  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  named 
Paul,  whose  conduct  he  had  grave  cause  to  suspect,  he  breaks 
out  into  the  following  noble  burst  at  its  close  : — 

'  Sufficient  for  us  is  the  faith  which  the  holy  Apostles 
preached,  which  Councils  confirmed,  which  the  holy  Fathers 
handed  down,  in  which  we  were  baptised  and  schooled  our- 
selves, and  which  we  teach,  not  allowing  augmentation  of  any 
sort  in  the  symbol  of  the  faith,  to  which  Councils  have  set 
their  seal.  Anathema  to  those  who  add  aught  to  the  sacred 
Creed  or  symbol ;  anathema  to  those  who  subtract  aught  from 
it,  as  it  was  defined  at  Nicgea,  confirmed  at  Constantinople, 
and  as  at  the  first  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  at  Chalcedon,  by 
the  pious  and  orthodox  Fathers  who  flourished  then  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  it  was  established  by  favour  of  the  Holy 
G-host.'  1 

In  addition  to  these  weighty  testimonies  to  its  all- 
sufficiency  for  all  practical  pur[:»oses,  after  two  centuries  of 
experience,  and  to  its  imalterableness  on  principle,  let  us 
briefly  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  original  promulgation 
and  confirmation. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  of  all  the  articles 
in  the  Creed,  this  article  relating  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  just 
the  one  which  received  longest  and  most  careful  consideration 

*  Mansi,  x,  705. 
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before  being  ordered  to  form  part  of  the  Creed,  the  origin 
of  it  having  been  the  '  tome '  sent  to  the  Church  of 
Antioch  by  S.  Athanasius,  and  the  great  synod  under  him, 
A.D.  362,  at  Alexandria,  for  restoring  peace  to  the  Church,  in 
which  the  indivisibility  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  substance 
both  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  is  distinctly  set  forth. 
This  was  followed  ten  years  later  by  the  '  tome '  of  the 
Westerns  addressed  by  Pope  Damasus  to  the  Easterns,  setting 
forth  under  anathema  the  same  doctrine,  and  condemning  all 
the  various  errors  held  by  those  who  denied  it.  This  again 
was  read,  approved,  and  acknowledged,  by  the  Council  of 
Antioch  under  S.  Meletius,  a.d.  380.^  Hence,  when  ordered 
to  form  part  of  the  Creed  at  Constantinople  the  year  follow- 
ing, it  had  been  previously  discussed  and  agreed  upon  in 
synods  at  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Antioch. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.D.  431,  under  S.  Cyril,  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  here.  But  at  the  fourth  General  Council — that 
of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451 — the  original  Creed  of  Nicaea,  and  the 
enlarged  form  afterwards  given  to  it  at  Constantinople,  were 
both  recited  and  ordered  to  be  considered  in  future  the  one 
Creed  of  the  Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  for  public 
use.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  Councils  each  reafiirmed 
the  same  ordinance. 

The  extreme  wisdom  of  this  ordinance  will  appear  by  re- 
calling the  reasons  on  which  it  was  evidently  based.  The 
first  thought  of  the  Fathers  would  naturally  be  to  uphold  the 
'  Monarchia,^  which  all  antiquity  recognised  in  the  Father, 
which  Jesus  Himself  authorised  in  the  clearest  manner,  by 
deferring  in  everything  to  His  heavenly  Father,  and  by  giving 
us  to  understand  that  the  difference  between  Himself  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  relation  to  the  F'ather  consisted  in  this, 
that  one  was  His  only-begotten  Son,  the  other  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  proceeding  from  Him.  Jesus  never  speaks  of  Him- 
self as  "proceeding^  though  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  '  coming 
'  Pagi  ad  Baron,  a.d.  369,  n.  7  et  seq.,  endorsed  by  Mansi. 
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forth,'  nor  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  begotten^  though  He  terms 
Him  '  another  Paraclete.' 

Their  next  thought  would  be  the  diversities  of  expression 
current  amongst  themselves,  neither  easy  to  amalgamate, 
nor  again  to  choose  between,  in  speaking  of  the  Holy  Grhost ; 
some  speaking  of  Him  as  the  Spirit  of  both,  others  that  He 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  takes  from  the  Son,  others 
that  He  proceeds  principally  from  the  Father — in  other 
words,  from  both,  but  not  in  the  same  sense.  By  restricting 
themselves  to  the  exact  words  of  our  Lord  in  describing 
His  procession,  they  would  content  all  and  offend  none. 

Then,  those  who  met  at  Chalcedon  would  remember  the 
sharp  passage,  not  twenty  years  old,  between  Theodoret  and 
S.  Cyril  on  the  subject  of  words  used  by  the  latter  in  the 
ninth  anathema  with  which  his  celebrated  letter  to  Nestorius 
closed.  What  was  it  that  he  meant  in  asserting,  '  proprium 
esse  Filii  Spiritum '  ?  For  if  by  that  phrase  was  meant  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  owed  His  existence  through  or  to  the  Son, 
it  was  simple  blasphemy,  said  Theodoret.  S.  Cyril  declared 
in  reply,  that  he  meant  no  such  thing ;  he  admitted  fully 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father,  yet  pleaded 
that  He  might  be  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  as  being  con  substantial  with  both,  and  also  sent  by 
both.^  Those  who  met  at  Chalcedon,  therefore,  must  have 
felt  sure  they  had  S.  Cyril  with  them  in  leaving  that  article 
just  as  the  Constantinopolitan  Fathers  had  published  it. 

Finally,  the  Constantinopolitan  Fathers  themselves  had 
at  least  one  reason  that  must  have  weighed  extraordinarily 
with  them,  both  in  framing  and  in  publishing  that  article 
when  they  did ;  and  which  it  would  be  not  only  treason  to 
truth,  but  injustice  to  them  to  suppress.  Macedonius  had 
been  patriarch  of  the  city  where  they  met.  His  followers 
had  been  received  into  communion  by  Liberius,  Bishop  of 
Eome,  A.D.  366,  which  was  the  last  year  of  his  life,  without 
being  required  by  him  to  renounce  their  heresy.     S.  Basil 

»  Mansi,  v.  122-26. 
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may  be  said  to  have  died  of  the  troubles  occasioned  him  by 
this  act.  The  Macedonians  unquestionably,  who  maintained 
that  the  Holy  G^host  owed  His  existence  to  the  Son,  would 
have  claimed  a  further  victory  for  their  founder  in  his  own 
metropolis,  had  the  Constantinopolitan  Fathers  included  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  in  their  Creed. 

Here  we  may  stop  in  our  review  of  the  facts  brought  out 
in  earlier  chapters  respecting  the  ritual  and  Creed  of  the 
primitive  Church,  supplemented,  indeed,  by  some  new  facts 
bearing  on  the  last,  and  all  on  the  positive  side.  This 
similar  remark,  too,  may  be  thrown  in  respecting  the  canons: 
namely,  that  the  Western  code,  down  to  the  days  of  S. 
Gregory,  and  for  150  years  longer  in  round  numbers,  con- 
tained no  canons  but  the  Sardican  that  have  not  proved 
strictly  genuine ;  and  even  against  the  Sardican  that  emi- 
nently truthful  and  accurate  collector,  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
affixed  this  mark,  that  they  were  published  in  Latin,  like 
the  African,  just  as  he  had  before  said  of  the  fifty  with 
which  he  commenced  '  qui  dicuntur  Apostolorum.'  Those 
fifty  certainly  reflected  all  that  we  know  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  the  discipline  from  Apostolic  times  observed  in 
the  Charch  ;  just  as  the  Sardican,  interpreted  strictly  by 
what  took  place,  when  S.  Athanasius  was  in  exile,  with 
Julius,  Bishop  of  Kome,  for  his  unswerving  mainstay,  would 
be  found  in  tolerable  keeping  with  recorded  facts,  yet  facts 
of  a  most  exceptional  kind. 

What  happened  in  the  ninth  century,  and  what  have 
been  its  effects,  must  now  be  summed  up — and  summed  up 
gently,  to  avoid  wounding  susceptibilities  more  than  can  be 
helped ;  yet  summed  up  honestly,  to  avoid  understating  the 
truth.  Borrowing  a  phrase,  then,  from  days  much  nearer 
our  own,  we  may  say  with  truth  that  the  whole  Western 
Church  was  Gallicanised  at  that  time ;  and  with  a  Gallicanism 
that  cleaves  to  much  the  larger  half  of  it  still ;  and  such 
Gallicanism  as  adds  one  more  knot  to  the  tangle,  by  being 
the  exact  antithesis  of  the  Gallicanism  which  for  two  cen- 
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turies  has  been  proscribed  as  such.  For  that  G^allioanism 
was  the  righteous  outburst  of  the  most  excellent  of  men, 
desirous  of  shaking  off  all  the  popular  doctrines  and  practices 
in  their  system  that  were  based  on  spurious  documents,  and  of 
remodelling  it  by  the  genuine  works  of  the  Fathers,  edited 
by  them  with  such  deep  learning  and  reverence  combined,  a 
school  that  has  in  our  own  day  produced  a  galaxy  of  distin- 
guished men  worthy — yes,  well  worthy — to  be  named  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  Benedictines  of  S.  jNIaur  for  their  high- 
souled  writings  and  unsullied  lives.  Whereas  the  work  of 
this  Gallicanism  was  the  wholesale  destruction  of  a  definite 
system  of  belief  and  discipline  that  had  hitherto  proved 
effectual  for  securing  corporate  union  in  the  Church  militant 
of  every  land,  and  the  establishment  of  another,  based  on 
spurious  documents  of  every  kind,  fabricated  to  secure  pres- 
tige for  it,  wherever  the  new  and  the  old  clashed,  and  to 
forward  the  designs  of  a  would-be  master  of  the  world. 

Let  full  justice  be  done  to  all  who  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  no  parties  to  it.  Let  full  justice  be  done  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  having  been  in  each  case  the  last  to  succumb  to 
the  tide.  Let  full  justice  be  done  to  the  memories  of  Popes 
Adrian  I.  and  Leo  HI.  for  having  struggled  against  it  to  the 
last.  It  took  two  full  centuries  to  reconcile  Eome  to  the  inter- 
polated Creed — a  reconciliation  which  even  Baronius  in  his 
day  was  not  afraid  to  deplore.  We  learn  from  Hincmar,  the 
great  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  that  copies  of  the  False  Decre- 
tals of  the  early  Popes  were  circulating  in  France  long 
before  he  accepted  them  himself.  It  was  not  till  after 
Hincmar  had  accepted  them  that  credit  was  given  to  them 
at  Rome  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.  Finally,  the  Gregorian  re- 
vision of  the  liturgy  was  not  displaced  at  Rome  by  the 
Galilean  version  of  it  before  the  days  of  the  French  Pope, 
Leo  IX.,  when  Berengarius  of  Tours  was  condemned  there 
by  him  for  tenets  as  yet  only  considered  heretical  in  France. 
Hence  when  Gregory  VIL,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  educated  at 
Rome,  became  Pope,  Berengarius  signed  a  declaration  which, 
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being  in  accordance  with  Koman  traditions,  satisfied  him, 
and  was  never  again  allowed  to  be  molested  for  his  opinions. 
To  dwell  on  each  of  these  points  with  more  fulness.  It 
was  not  heresy^  but  empire,  that  Charlemagne  proposed  and 
was  permitted  to  establish  in  the  West,  though  he  was  not 
permitted  to  include  the  East  in  it,  as  he  certainly  proposed 
to  do  likewise.  And,  consciously  or  not,  it  is  surprising  in 
how  many  respects  the  means  employed  by  him  in  furtherance 
of  his  designs  would  indicate  that  he  mimicked  the  first  king 
of  Israel,  Jeroboam.  Keligion  he  saw  clearly  was  the  only 
lever  that  he  could  employ  with  any  success ;  and,  till  then, 
all  the  ordinances  afi'ecting  the  religion  of  Europe  had  issued 
from  Constantinople.  There  the  Creed  of  the  Church  had 
been  discussed  and  put  into  final  shape ;  there  all  the 
Councils  as  yet  considered  oecumenical  had  met ;  there  all 
the  canons  binding  the  whole  Church  had  been  framed.  All 
this  must  now  be  reversed  or  he  could  not  succeed ;  and  by 
his  manner  of  reversing  it  he  might,  he  hoped,  add  the  East 
some  day  to  his  dominions.  If  authority  could  be  found 
in  existing  documents  for  what  he  wanted  done,  well  and 
good  ;  if  not,  it  must  be  supplied  by  his  divines  in  the  best 
way  they  could  and  at  any  cost.  This  is  the  real  clue  to  the 
warmth  with  which  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  inter- 
polated Creed,  which  he  found  done  to  his  hand  in  Spain, 
and  to  the  general  character  of  the  False  Decretals  of  the 
early  Popes — fabricated  nobody  knows  exactly  when  or  by 
whom,  but  imported  certainly  by  one  in  his  confidence  from 
the  same  quarter,  and  as  certainly  brought  into  play  first  at 
the  scene  preceding  his  own  coronation  as  emperor,  A.D.  800. 
His  adoption  of  the  interpolated  Creed  had  its  political  side 
too.  He  wanted  to  add  Spain  to  his  dominions.  As  cham- 
pion of  its  Creed,  he  had  always  a  good  excuse  for  inter- 
vening there.  It  was  he  who  brought  the  errors  of  Felix, 
bishop  of  Urgel,  and  Elipandus,  metropoHtan  of  Toledo,  to 
light  and  got  them  refuted.  But  simultaneously  with  their 
condemnation   at   the    Council   of  Frankfort,  a.d.   794,  he 
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discovered  a  far  higher  purpose  to  serve  with  his  adopted 
Creed.  It  supplied  him  with  a  weapon  of  the  first  order 
against  the  decrees  of  the  Seventh  Council,  though  he  must 
have  known  full  well  they  had  been  confirmed  seven  years 
before  by  the  Pope.  But  his  policy  required  that  the  Pope 
should  be  detached  at  any  cost  from  the  East.  Diplomacy, 
not  theology,  dictated  the  composition  of  the  Caroline 
Books,  and  it  is  the  defence  of  the  adopted  Creed  of  their 
inspirer  that  forms  their  centre-piece.  But  here  we  are 
reminded  of  the  distinction  once  more  between  things  ready 
to  his  hand  and  things  of  uncertain  date.  The  authorship 
of  his  adopted  Creed  is  well  known,  and  of  its  first  pro- 
mulgation at  the  third  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  589,  we  have 
full  details.     Similarly  the  profession  recited  at  full  length 

^  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  third  Caroline  Book  in   its 

I  defence  can  be  dated  to  a  year  and  has  a  well-known  author. 
It  is  what  is  called  the  Creed  of  Pelagius,  whose  peculiar 
errors  S.  Augustine  won  so  much  fame  by  refuting  that  he 

^  has  been  called  ever  since  '  Doctor  of  Grace.'  Pelagius 
addressed  this  profession  of  his  faith  to  the  Roman  bishop 
Innocent  I.,  a.d.  417,  in  self-defence;  and  Cave  says  of  it,^ 

^  '  Pelagium  de  Trinitate  recte  seiisisse,  patet  ex  libello  fidei 
ejus.'  It  is  twice  mentioned  and  quoted  by  S.  Augustine. 
The  Caroline  divines,  therefore,  who  knew  his  works  so  well, 
cannot  with  any  reason  be  supposed  ignorant  of  its  author- 
ship ;  hence  the  least  that  can  be  laid  to  their  charge  is  that 
they  connived  at  the  fraud.  For  it  is  paraded  in  the  Caro- 
line Books  as  the  '  Creed  of  S.  Jerome,^  and,  worse  than  this, 
it  is  itself  interpolated,  in  its  statement  of  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  ivith  the  '  Filioque  ' — the  word  of  four 
syllables  sought  to  be  justified  in  the  Creed  of  Spain. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  contend  that  there  was 
another  Creed  in  existence  which  might  have  been  used  by 
Charlemagne,  besides  this  profession  of  Pelagius,  in  support 
of  his  views — meaning  of  course  the  '  Quicunque  vult';  or, 

»  HUt.  Lit.  i.  383. 
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as  it  lias  been  for  more  than  1000  years  called,  tlie  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.  When  authentic  proof,  whose  date  cannot  be 
challenged,  has  been  produced  of  its  pre-existence,  cacUt 
qacestio:  but  not  before.  Two  centuries  ago  the  False 
Decretals  were  credited  with  a  similar  pre-existence.  But  it 
is  the  historical  relation  of  Charlemagne  to  both  which 
should  be  pointed  out  first ;  for  it  is  a  clear  historical  fact 
that  he  employed  both  similarly.  They  were  both  published 
by  him  under  false  names.  His  publication  of  both,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet.  They  were  meant  to  tell  most  against  the 
Grreeks ;  for  both  fairly  represented  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline then  received  and  enforced  in  the  West,  A  few  words 
may  now  be  added  on  the  pre-existence  claimed  for  the 
'  Quicunque  vult,'  which  was  brought  out  by  him  first  of 
the  two.  Persons  have  discovered  a  negative  argument  for 
its  pre-existence  from  the  lack  in  it  of  any  reference  to  the 
errors  of  Eiipandus  and  Felix ;  but  he  who  decreed  its  pub- 
lication as  the  Creed  of  Athanasius  was  too  clever  by  half 
not  to  have  perceived  that  any  such  reference  would  be 
fatal  to  the  title  that  he  designed  for  it,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  permitted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  so  much 
against  their  errors  by  anticipation,  that,  had  it  been  a 
genuine  work  of  the  great  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  Council 
of  Frankfort  could  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence.  But 
there  is  no  reference  to  it  whatever  in  the  CaroHne  Books, 
nor  in  any  other  of  the  dogmatic  utterences  submitted  to 
the  Council  of  Frankfort,  nor  in  any  of  the  controversial 
treatises  as  yet  published  against  Adoptionism.  Had  it 
been  known  to  exist  before  a.d.  800,  that  heresy  could  not 
well  have  waited  till  after  a.d.  800  to  be  confronted  with  it. 
Had  it  been  found  hid  in  a  corner  later,  its  discovery  must 
have  been  hailed  by  numbers  as  a  eureka.  But  history 
supplies  no  hint  either  of  its  pre-existence,  nor  of  its  subse- 
quent coming  to  light.  The  positive  facts  on  record  point 
strongly  to  a  later  origin.  Two  years  after  the  Council  of 
Frankfort,  as  Pagi  proves,  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  con- 
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vened  a  synod  at  Friuli,  which  he  addressed  at  length  in 
justification  of  the  interpolated  Creed,  and  then  presented 
with  a  long  exposition  of  '  the  Catholic  faith,'  as  he  called  it 
— not  unlike  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  some  respects,  but 
for  which  he  certainly  would  have  substituted  the  Athanasian 
Creed  had  he  known  of  its  existence  then ;  and  this  he  re- 
quired all  priests  in  his  diocese  to  learn  by  heart.*  It  must 
have  been  soon  found  in  practice  much  too  long  and  involved 
for  that  purpose.  Four  years  later — the  year  in  which 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor — Alcuin  ^  writes  in 
ecstasy  to  Paulinus,  thanking  him,  in  terms  which  I  still 
consider  decisive,  for  the  '  symbolum  Catholicse  fidei '  just 
received  from  him,  and  the  very  thing  in  his  opinion  for 
priests  in  every  diocese  to  be  required  to  learn  by  heart. 
And  it  so  happens  that  there  is  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  just 
one  word — '  suis  corporibus  ' — used  in  describing  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  which  Rufinus  ^  tells  us  was  peculiar  to 
the  Church  over  which  Paulinus  presided :  no  small  confir- 
mation, therefore,  that  it  was  due  to  his  pen.  Then,  two 
years  later,  among  the  things  which  all  ecclesiastics  are 
required  to  learn  by  heart  in  the  Capitularies  of  a.d.  802, 
are :  '  Fidem  Sancti  Athanasii,  et  caetera  qusecunque  de  fide.' 
I  have  a  letter  by  me  from  Pertz,*  in  reply  to  some  criticisms 
that  were  forwarded  to  him,  expressing  his  certainty  that 
the  date  given  by  him  to  these  Capitularies  was  correct. 
Not  two  years  later — for  Alcuin  died  a.d.  804 — a  tract  now 
acknowledged  to  have  been  by  him  on  the  Procession,^ 
written  by  command  of,  and  dedicated  to  Charlemagne, 
twice  quotes  extracts  at  some  length  from  what  he  calls  an 
'  exposition  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  the  blessed  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria ' ;  just  as  they  are  read  now  in  what 
we   call  the  Athanasian  Creed.      Finally,  the  monks  of  a 

'  Mansi,  xiii.  830-54.  *  Migne,   Pat.   Zat.    ci.   63.      It 

2  Ejj.  cxiii.  ed,  Migne.  should  be  stated  perhaps  that  the 

^  Tfi  St/mb.  Aj?ost.  Paschasius    quoted  in  c.  i.  is  Fas- 

••  Pertz,    Mofi.   Germ.    Legum^  i.      chasius  the  Koman  Deacon. 
107. 
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Latin  convent  on  Mount  Olives  founded  by  Charlemagne, 
styled  it  by  the  name  given  to  it  in  his  Capitulary,  when 
they  appealed  to  it  in  justification  of  themselves  for  having 
given  utterance  to  the  interpolated  Creed  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  Greeks,  to  their  great  annoyance,  as  they 
confessed  in  their  letter  to  the  Pope.* 

All  these  converging  facts  would  in  ordinary  cases  be 
allowed  by  all  to  point  one  way ;  and  of  authentic  evidence 
there  has  not  been  as  yet  a  shred  produced  that  suggests 
another.  What  weighs  with  most  in  withholding  their 
assent  from  this  is,  that  it  implicates  Paulinus  and  Alcuin 
in  the  publication  of  a  work  under  a  name  which  they  both 
knew  to  be  false.  Yet  they  cannot  but  have  known  that 
the  Creed  of  Pelagius  was  not  that  of  S.  Jerome.  Suppose, 
then,  that  their  lord  and  master  insisted  on  making  himself 
responsible  for  both  names,  and  pointed  out — what  is  per- 
fectly true  to  this  day — that  there  was  nothing  in  either 
Creed  to  which  S.  Athanasius  or  S.  Jerome  could  have  taken 
exception,  as  being  inconsistent  with  what  each  of  them 
held  and  taught,  is  it  likely  that  his  divines  would  not  have 
yielded  the  point  ?  Let  those  who  would  dispute  this,  only 
peruse  the  savage  letter  addressed  by  the  great  autocrat  to 
his  devoted  Alcuin,  then  within  a  year  of  his  death,  and  to 
the  monks  of  S.  Martin,  with  his  own  piteous  reply  to  it, 
and  they  will  see  what  Charlemagne  could  be,  when  his 
ordinances,  even  when  drawn  from  the  False  Decretals,  were 
contravened,  it  mattered  not  by  whom.^ 

As  regards  the  authorship  of  those  False  Decretals,  we 
know  from  history  that  Riculphus  was  both  an  antiquarian 
and  diplomatist ;  but  history  suggests,  further,  that  though 


'  It  may  be  read  in  Neale,  Eastern 
Ch.  Gen.  Introd,  ii.  1155  et  seq. 

2  '  Sed  et  valde  miramur,  cur 
vohis  soils  yisnm.  sit  nostrge  sanction! 
et  decreto  contraeundum :  cum 
liquido  pateat  et  ex  consuetudine 
veteri,  et  ex  constilutione  legum 
decreta     rata     esse     debere,     nee 


cuiquam  permissum  illorum  edicta 
vel  statuta  contemnere.'  The  en- 
actment infringed  is  common  to  the 
pseudo-Decretals  and  the  Capitu- 
laries of  Angilramn  (Ep.  civiii.,  ed. 
Migne),  The  reply  to  it  is  mis- 
placed, being  given  in  advance, 
Ejj.  cxlix. 
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not  possessed  of  sufficient  ability  to  have  composed  them,  he 
was  quite  competent,  having  procured  and  perused  them,  to 
have  discerned  and  pointed  out  their  use  to  his  master.  If 
the  son  of  Pepin  had  any  designs  on  the  East,  the  jure 
divino  claim  set  up  in  them  for  the  bishop  of  old  Rome — the 
acknowledged  patriarch  of  the  West,  but  now  his  subject — 
would  make  Constantinople  beholden  to  him  without  fight- 
ing. There  was  no  canon  of  Eastern  Councils  in  existence 
that  they  would  not  over-ride.  Sooner  or  later  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  Christian  East  must  be  referred  to  him  as 
their  last  appeal.  It  was  needless  to  add  how  much  his 
sway  would  be  consolidated  by  them  at  home.  Caution  dic- 
tated that  they  should  not  be  made  generally  known,  till  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  fairly  detached  from  the  East,  otherwise 
the  scheme  for  his  ecclesiastical  aggrandisement  might  pro- 
duce results  widely  different  from  those  which  it  was  intended 
to  secure. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  formed  of  them  hitherto, 
my  facts,  I  venture  to  think,  will  be  found  to  warrant  the  in- 
ference that,  with  whatever  object  the  pseudo-Decretals  were 
framed,  temporal,  not  ecclesiastical,  interests  were  what  they 
were  primarily  designed  to  subserve,  when  they  were  first  used, 
and  canon-law,  not  of  the  West,  but  of  the  East,  what  they 
were  meant  to  supplant.  It  has  been  assumed  too  hastily, 
that  because  the  Empire  came  to  be  the  smallest,  and  the 
Papacy  the  greatest  gainer  by  these  Decretals,  that  they 
were  manufactured  or  first  used  by  the  Popes,  or  for  their 
special  benefit.  '  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth,'  was  a 
proverb  when  our  Lord  pointed  out  its  application  to  His 
disciples.^  It  would  not  follow  that  in  every  case  where  the 
reaper  had  not  been  the  sower  the  crop  could  not  fail  to  "be 
got  in  well,  or  the  bread  good. 

That  Riculphus,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Mayence,  was 
employed  on  a  mission  in  Spain  by  Charlemagne,  and  that 
it  was  he  by  whom  the  False  Decretals  were  carried  into 

»  S.  John  iii.  37. 
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France  from  Spain,  are  both  of  them  historical  facts.  And 
there  are  some  curious  indications  besides  extant,  but  not 
noticed  hitherto,  that  they  were  manufactured  about  that 
time  to  order.  Their  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  to 
his  collection  of  Councils  he  will  subjoin  the  remaining 
decrees  of  the  Roman  prelates  down  to  S.  Gregory,  by  whom 
Hinschius  takes  it  for  granted,  as  all  others  had  done  before 
him,  is  meant  the  first  Gregory.  Ludicrous  as  it  may  appear, 
Charlemagne  was  imposed  upon  himself  similarly.  For  he 
appeals  in  his  Capitularies  of  a.d.  803  ^  to  a  letter  '  of  the 
blessed  Pope  Gregory  ' — by  whom  given  him  ?  by  his  friend 
Riculphus — on  which  he  founds  his  decision.  It  proves  to 
have  been  written,  not  by  S.  Gregory,  but  by  Gregory  II. 
And,  further,  this  statement  of  the  pseudo-Isidore  turns  out 
one  of  those  passages  which  he  has  artfully  tmvestied  from 
the  real  Isidore,  which  will  be  seen  below  in  parallel  column 
with  his.^  The  real  Isidore  speaks  in  general  terms,  without 
naming  S.  Gregory.  Still,  as  matter  of  fact,  he  gives  a  few 
letters  of  S.  Gregory,  but  a  few  only,  bringing  them  just  down 
to  his  own  time.  Why  was  the  counterfeit  Isidore  so  desirous 
of  calling  attention  to  them  ?  Precisely  because  they  related 
to  the  conversion  of  King  Reccared,  and  the  Council  at  which 
the  Creed  was  interpolated.  But  did  not  his  own  collection 
stop  there  too  ?  Certainly  not,  though  Hinschius,  because 
'  the  deceiver '  had  said  it  should  end  with  S.  Gregory,  refuses 
insertion  to  anything  further.     But  the  editor  of  the  False 
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2  Isid.  Hispal.  ap  Migne,  Pat.  Lot. 
Ixxxiv,  91. 

'  Subjicientes  etiam  decreta 
praesulum  Romanorum,  in  quibus 
pro  culmine  sedis  apostolic^  non 
impar  conciliorum  exstat  auc- 
toritas,  quatenus  ecclesiastici  ordinis 
disciplina  in  unum  a  nobis  coacta 
atque  digesta:  et  sanoti  prajsulis 
patemis  instituantur  regulis,  et  obe- 
ientes  ecclesiae  ministri  vel  populi 
pecialibus  imbuantur  exemplis. . . .' 


Isid.  Mercat.  ap.  Migne,  cxsx.  8. 

'  Subjicientes  etiam  reliqua 
decreta  prjesulum  Eomanorum, 
usqiie  ad  sanctum  Gregfyrinm,  et 
qnasdam  epistolas  ipsius,  in  quibns,' 
&c.,  just  as  on  the  other  side ;  after 
which  he  interpolates  more  of  his 
own.  He  does  stop  with  a  Gregory, 
but  it  is  not  the  first  of  that  name. 
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Decretals  in  Migne  was  wiser  in  his  generation.   For  he  says,  at 
the  end  of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Gregory  I.,  in  a  note,  that  he 
'  adds  the  decretals  of  Popes  Gregory  II.,  Vitalian,  Martin, 
Gregory  III.,  and  Zachariah,  because  they  are  thus  given  in 
ancient   MSS.'     According  to  him,  therefore,  the  False  De- 
cretals stop  just  at  that  very  point  where  the  Codex  Carolinus 
begins,  the  first  of  that  Codex  being  a  letter  of  Gregory  III., 
and  the  second  a  letter  of  Zachariah.     It  would,  of  course, 
never  have  done  for  the  letters  given  in  one  collection  to  have 
been  identical  with  those  given  in  the  other.     Still  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  series  from  one  to  the  other  cannot  well  have 
been  the  effect  of  chance.     The  natural  inference   j^lainly 
would  be  that  the  compiler  in  Spain  and  the  compiler  at  Aix 
must  have  stood  in  some  relation  to  each  other  for  their  lists 
to  be  continuous,  and  to  dovetail  so  well.     Anyhow,  the  com- 
piler in  Spain,  by  bringing  his  list  down  to  Zachariah,  proves 
himself  to  have  been  contemporary  with  him  of  Aix,  so  that 
Eiculphus   may  well  have  conversed  with  the  Spaniard,  if 
Spaniard  he  was,  and  purchased  his  work  from  him  too,  when 
sent  on  a  mission  into  Spain.     It  was  by  Popes  Gregory  II. 
and  III.  that  the  foundations  of  Gallican  ascendency  were 
laid  in  the  person  of  Charles  Martel,  when  his  intervention  in 
Italy  was  invoked  by  them  ;  it  was  to  Pope  Zachariah  princi  - 
pally  that  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  owed  his  crown. 
The  names  of  Martin  and  Vitalian  would  be  put  in  deliber- 
ately, though  they  involved  an  anachronism,  to  prevent  the 
simple  from  guessing  why  mention  of  the  other  three  was 
superadded. 

How  the  liturgy  revised  by  S.  Gregory  came  to  be  re- 
vised in  France,  and,  after  having  been  revised  in  France, 
became  that  of  Kome,  requires  only  to  be  succinctly  stated, 
with  a  broad  distinction  observed  between  what  is  authentic 
and  what  is  not,  to  command  assent.  Nobody  needs  to  be 
told  that  numberless  things  would  never  have  happened  in 
Europe  but  for  Charlemagne.  What  we  want  to  know  on 
this  head  is,  how  much  was  actually  planned  and  executed 
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daring  his  reign,  and  what  was  filled  in  after  his  death.  We 
have,  then,  authentic  evidence  that,  following  the  steps  of 
his  father  Pepin,  he  substituted  the  Roman  for  the  G-allican 
Chant  throughout  his  dominions,  and  that  he  contemplated  a 
general  correction  of  all  the  Office-books  and  Missals  then 
used  in  France.^  Not  long  after  this,  he  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived from  Adrian  I.  a  Gregorian  Sacramentary,^  for  what 
purpose  we  are  not  told,  but  we  find  clear  reference  made  to 
it  in  the  Caroline  Books. ^ 

This  is  about  the  sum  of  what  was  done  by  him,  or 
contemplated  by  him,  in  connection  with  Church  services. 
He  has  been  credited  with  more ;  he  may  have  threatened 
more  ;  he  may  have  intended  more,  had  his  hands  been  free 
or  had  Eome  proved  more  pliant.  His  son  Lewis  had  barely 
mounted  the  throne  when  he  summoned  a  great  Council  at 
Aix,  A.D.  816,  to  carry  through,  as  he  says,  what  his  father 
had  purposed  so  many  years  before  ^ — one  of  the  things 
specially  named  by  him  being  the  correction  or  emendation 
of  the  Missals  and  Office-books.  But  so  many  things  had  to 
be  taken  in  hand  that  the  Council  separated  before  this  item 
was  reached.  Amalarius,  we  are  told,  put  the  different 
regulations  made  by  the  Council  respecting  the  institution 
of  canons  and  cloistered  nuns  into  shape.  He  was  then 
merely  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Metz,  and  Metz  had  been 
left  without  a  bishop,  which  its  proximity  to  Aix  alone  can 
explain,  ever  since  the  death  of  Angilramn,  its  last  bishop 
under  Charlemagne,  A.D.  791.  Soon  after  this  Amalarius 
justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  writing,  first,  a 
work  on  '  Ecclesiastical  Offices  '  that  went  through  two 
editions — a  small  and  an  enlarged  one — and  then  a  work 
on  the  book  of  Antiphons,  or  Antiphonary.  Both  works 
evidently  were  dictated  by  the  programme  traced  by  the 

'   Constit.   de   Emend.  Lih.,  with  »  lj^  jj  27. 

Capit.  78  and  70  (Aix),A.D.  789,  ap.  "  Prol.  Ludm'.  Imp.  ap.  Baluz.  i. 

Baluz.  i.  203  and  230.  561-3  and   Capit.   28,    lb.    p.   569. 

2  Cod.  Carol.  Ep.  xcix.  (the  last),  Also  Mansi,  xiv.  147-282. 
dated  in  Migne  A.D.  791. 
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Emperor  at  the  late  Council — traced,  but  not  yet  executed 
In  both  he  makes  the  Missal  and  Office-books  of  his  own 
Church  of  Metz  his  standard.  In  his  book — for  it  was 
published  at  first  in  one  book — on  '  Ecclesiastical  Offices,'  he 
gives  the  words  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Canon  complete, 
and  they  will  be  found  identical  with  the  words  of  the 
Eoman  Canon  as  it  exists  now  and  has  existed  for  more  than 
800  years.  Hence  the  first  observation  which  history  forces 
on  us  respecting  it  will  create  surprise— namely,  that  it  was, 
when  published  by  him,  the  very  first  ever  seen  or  used, 
including  no  prayer  for,  nor  any  mention  of,  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  elements.  A  second  observation — 
and  this  he  takes  special  care  to  impress  upon  us — is  that 
his  Canon  commenced  with  the  paragraph, '  Quam  oblationem 
Tu,  Deus,'  &c.,  which  he  quotes  at  length,  and  that  it  was 
immediately  preceded  by  the  three  sentences  due  to  S. 
Gregory.  What,  then,  had  he  done  with  the  Gregorian 
epiklesis,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given,  show- 
ing that  it  had  been  recast  from  a  prayer  in  the  Clementine 
liturgy  and  made  to  stand  where  the  old  '  prayer '  of  the 
Roman  invoking  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  ele- 
ments formerly  stood  ?  Amalarius  left  the  Gregorian  epiklesis 
untouched,  word  for  word  with  what  it  is  now,  but  relegated 
it  back  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  the 
Canon  in  the  Clementine,  from  which  it  had  been  copied. 
By  this  step  it  was  entirely  robbed  of  its  meaning  and 
entirely  dissociated  from  the  purpose  which  it  had  been 
recast  to  serve. 

Just  after,  or  just  before  possibly,  the  completion  of  his 
second  work  Amalarius  was  appointed  '  Imperial  Official '  for 
correcting  the  Office-books  of  the  empire,  and  he  forthwith 
acted  on  what  he  had  written.  The  time  chosen  by  him  for 
entering  on  his  visitorial  progress  should  also  be  taken  into 
account,  for  it  was  a  time  when  everything  was  turned 
upside  down  in  France.  We  read  of  bishops  ejected  sum- 
marily from  their  sees  and  abbots  from  their  convents,  of 
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everybody  living  in  bodily  fear  of  bis  life,  and  nobody 
knowing  what  side  to  take.  It  was  during  the  unnatural, 
but  not  unprovoked,  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  the  Emperor  by 
his  first  wife  against  their  father.  It  is  Florus,  a  well-known 
learned  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Lyons,  who  furnishes  us 
with  a  painful  illustration  of  these  desolating  years  in  what 
befel  his  own  Church,  the  oldest  in  France,  and  then  pre- 
sided over  by  a  truly  primitive  bishop,  but  who,  for  having 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor,  was  in  hiding  far  away 
from  his  see.  Florus,  his  deacon,  had  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  diocese  with  him  in  denouncing  the  conduct  of  this 
overbearing  official,  whose  doings  and  dealings  with  the 
ancient  ritual  of  his  Church  he  has  described  in  such  im- 
passioned terms.  Evidently  the  change  that  he  sorrows 
over  most  in  it  is  the  excision  of  its  epiklesis ;  for  in  his 
*  Exposition  of  the  Mass,'  which  he  wrote  later,  he  vainly 
labours  to  discover  this  implied  in  a  dozen  places  of  the 
Amalarian  Canon,  by  which  from  henceforth  the  Canon  that 
had  been  handed  down  from  S.  Irenaeus  was  to  be  supplanted ; 
while  to  the  bishops  assembled  at  Quiersy,  whither  he  for- 
warded a  second  philippic  against  Amalarius,  he  points  out 
clearly  what  had  led  to  this  change  by  calling  upon  them  to 
endorse  what  he  quotes  from  S.  Leo,  directing  that  '  the 
circulation  of  apocryphal  writings  passing  under  the  names 
of  the  Apostles,  yet  replete  with  falsehoods,  should  not  only 
be  forbidden,  but  they  should  be  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed, 
as  being  never  free  from  poison,  in  spite  of  the  garb  of  piety 
which  they  may  exhibit.'  ^ 

Here  the  Clementine  liturgy,  which  from  internal 
evidence  alone  could  be  shown  to  have  dictated  this  change, 
is  as  clearly  pointed  at  in  connection  with  it.  Florus  tells 
us  in  conclusion  that  one  province  after  another  had  been 
subjected  to  the  same  visitation  as  his  own,  and  that 
in  all  alike  the  conduct  of  this  Imperial  Official  had  been 
identic. 

'  Martene  and  Durand,  Vet.  Scrij)t.  ^v.  Collect,  ix.  664. 
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Hilduin,  abbot  of  S.  Denys,  another  exiled  and  but  just 
restored  contemporary,  testifies  to  ttie  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  old  Office-books  in  his  part  of  the  country — round 
Paris,  that  is.  And  that  his  onslaught  was  anything  but 
confined  to  the  north  or  south,  the  exceeding  few  and 
fragmentary  survivals  of  them,  exhumed  two  centuries  ago, 
when  convents  were  at  their  zenith  of  wealth  and  splendour 
in  France,  and  the  searchers  for  them  in  general  among  the 
most  honoured  of  their  own  inmates,  go  far  to  substantiate. 

Yet,  by  a  singular  Providence,  just  enough  of  them  re- 
mains to  show  what  their  ancient  ritual  must  have  been,  and 
to  plead  touchingly  for  its  restoration.  Also,  by  the  flick- 
ering glimmer  which  they  supply,  we  shall  at  last  be  able  to 
convict  the  reckless  Official  out  of  his  oivn  ntouth  and  that 
of  his  friend. 

One  witness  may  suffice  for  our  purpose  now,  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  has  come  down  to  us  intact.  It  is  a  short  '  Expo- 
sition of  the  Roman  Mass,'  which,  though  written  in  France, 
Martene  sees  good  cause  to  date  prior  to  the  introduction 
into  France  of  the  Roman  liturgy.  As  it  has  been  carefully 
described  in  a  former  chapter,  all  that  need  here  be  said  of 
it  is  that  it  clearly  recognises  the  prayer  on  which  we  are 
now  engaged  as  an  epiklesis,  assigns  it  the  place  given  to  it 
by  S.  Gregory,  and  makes  consecration  depend  on  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  elements  for  which  it  asks. 
Paschasius  Radbertus,  without  knowing  it,  is  in  striking 
accord  with  this  Expositor,  and  thereby,  without  intending 
it,  exposes  his  friend.  The  Official  and  he  became  friends, 
when  the  Official  visited  Corbey,  where  Paschasius  was  at 
that  time  discharging  the  duties  of  its  exiled  abbot,  to 
collate  the  different  copies  of  the  Antiphonary  which  it  con- 
tained with  his  own  of  Metz.  It  was  immediately  after  this 
that  Paschasius  brought  out  the  first  edition  of  his  well- 
known  work  on  the  Eucharist ;  and  in  the  earlier  chapters  of 
that  work,  which  he  must  have  forgotten  to  revise  when  he 
republished  it  in  an  enlarged  form,  he  distinctly  tells  us- 
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that  the  prayer  ^  Supplices  Te  rogamus '  occurred  in  the 
liturgy  then  used  by  him,  '  where  the  celebrant  began  to 
consecrate' — 'cum  haec  incipit  imraolare.^  Amalarius,  in 
opposition  to  this,  as  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  Canon 
commenced  with  the  paragraph,  '  Quam  oblationem  Tu, 
Deus,'  which  he  recites  entire  to  prevent  any  misapprehen- 
sion. Let  us  only  remove  this  paragraph,  clearly  due  to 
him,  and  put  in  its  place  the  prayer  '  Supplices  Te  rogamus,' 
and  we  shall  find  the  space  filled  to  perfection,  not  a  word 
too  little  nor  a  word  too  much,  leaving  everything  that 
precedes  and  everything  that  follows  unchanged.  We  bid 
adieu  to  the  Imperial  Official  and  return  to  the  glorious  un- 
earthly conception  of  the  saintly  founder  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.  The  Holy  Grhost  is  honoured  as  the  consecrator  of 
the  blessed  Eucharist  in  the  West  again.  In  His  hands  the 
Eeai  Presence  presents  no  difficulty,  but  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  Scripture  and  with  nature  too  ;  for  each  of  us 
carries  about  its  explanation  in  his  own  personal  experiences 
every  day  he  lives.  The  stumbling-block  occasioned  by  its 
perversion  is  taken  out  of  our  way. 

And  as  it  is  Paschasius  who  thus,  unawares,  enables  us 
to  put  our  finger  on  this  audacious  patchwork  of  the  Imperial 
Official  in  revising  S.  Grregory,  so  it  is  the  Imperial  Official 
himself  who,  no  less  unawares,  enables  us  to  date  with  pre- 
cision the  birth  of  the  counterfeit  work  of  most  importance 
to  Paschasius  in  upholding  it  on  dogmatic  grounds.  For 
Amalarius  never  fails  to  quote  S.  Ambrose  for  his  own  con- 
clusions, wherever  he  possibly  can  ;  yet  he  never  once  names 
or  refers  in  any  way  to  the  treatise  '  De  Sacramentis,'  which, 
of  all  works  ever  given  to  S.  Ambrose,  would  have  served  his 
purpose  best,  had  it  been  in  existence,  when  his  chapters  on 
the  Canon  were  penned ;  whereas  Paschasius  in  the  latter 
half  of  his  work,  which  constituted  its  second  edition, 
borrows  largely  from  that  treatise,  though  without  naming 
it ;  and  even  in  his  reply  to  the  friendly  criticisms  of  his 
beloved    Frudegard,    he    will  refer  to    it   no    further   than 
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as  a  work  of  S.  Ambrose,  lest  its  authenticity  should  be 
challenged  ;  though  he  quotes  openly  from  the  homilies  of 
the  Emisene  Eusebius — the  very  source  from  which  it  was 
borrowed  -in  support  of  its  views.  But  here  Eatramn,  one 
of  his  own  monks,  comes  to  our  assistance,  and  explains  all, 
in  quoting  this  treatise  deliberately  by  the  title  which  it 
now  bears,  and  testifying  to  its  being  included  in  the  Corbey 
MS.  he  was  then  using,  but  utterly  repudiating  every  word 
in  it  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  S.  Ambrose  in  his 
genuine  works ;  even  when  citing  extracts  from  the  very 
chapters  parading  in  other  parts  of  them  the  un-Ambrosian 
views  of  his  abbot. 

Proof  of  all  this  having  been  already  given,  it  need  not 
be  repeated.  What  became  of  Eatramn  after  this  pitiless 
and  scathing  exposure  of  his  superior  is  a  question  which  we 
had  perhaps  best  not  raise.  *  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit '  is 
certainly  the  tone  which  Paschasius  assumes  towards  his 
opponents  in  his  commentaries  on  S.  Matthew.  But  at  that 
time  Paschasius  had  been  driven  out  of  Corbey  himself,  and 
some  think  his  differences  with  Eatramn  had  contributed  to 
his  expulsion.^  Anyhow,  Eatramn  outlived  him ;  and  must 
have  commended  himself  to  Pope  Nicholas  by  writing  against 
the  G-reeks  at  his  request,  a.d.  867.  Of  his  sentiments  on 
the  Eucharist,  too,  Pope  Nicholas  could  not  have  failed  to 
approve,  as  he  shared  them  himself.  Yet  on  that  subject 
his  was  a  falling  cause ;  and  of  his  tract  nothing  more 
was  heard,  till  it  had  been  given  to  another  author  so 
long  that  it  was  universally  believed  two  centuries  later  to 
have  been  by  him — namely,  by  John  Scotus — and  was  con- 
demned as  being  his  work.  Nobody  doubts  now  by  whom  it 
was  written,  and  the  fact  authenticated  in  it  which  concerns 
us  most  is,  that  it  was  on  the  shelves  at  Corbey  that  a  MS. 
including  the  treatise  '  De  Sacramentis '  among  the  works  of 
S.  Ambrose  was  first  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald — never,  till  then,  known  to  exist — and  then  it  was  dis- 
'  Mabillon,  Pro!,  c.  iv, ;  ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Laf.  cxx.  12-16. 
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credited  witliout  loss  of  time  by  its  discoverer,  in  a  tract 
addressed  to  that  king,  on  all  the  points  for  which  it  had 
already  been  and  is  still  quoted. 

Thus  these  two  conspirators — for  we  could  not  in  accord- 
ance with  history  designate  them  by  a  milder  name — not 
animated,  indeed,  by  heresy,  but  rather  by  mere  conceit  or 
party  cabal,  mutually  convict  each  other ;  Paschasius,  by 
testifying  to  the  difference  between  his  former  Canon  and 
the  Amalarian,  and  Amalarius  by  testifying  that  when  his 
own  work  on  '  Ecclesiastical  Offices  '  was  written,  the  treatise 
'  De  Sacramentis '  quoted  for  the  first  time  by  Paschasius, 
and  attributed  by  him  to  S.  Ambrose,  was  not  known  to 
exist. 

It  was  this  poor  and  paltry  piece,  and  its  prototype  the 
homilies  of  the  Emisene  Eusebius  on  which  it  was  based, 
that  between  them  guaranteed  the  reception  of  the  Amalarian 
Canon,  and  of  the  teaching  of  Paschasius,  its  exponent,  in 
process  of  time,  by  the  whole  West ;  though  each  literally 
was  unknown  to  the  Roman  Church  till  events  connected 
with  the  Berengarian  controversy  forced  them  both  upon 
Rome,  the  truly  Roman  Hildebrand  being  apparently  the 
last  to  stand  out,  for  which  he  was  forthwith  traduced  as  a 
follower  of  Berengarius.  Yet  Berengarius  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  mature  judgment  of  Mabillon,  cannot  be  charged 
with  having  denied  the  Real  Presence.  And  the  Real 
Presence  it  was  that,  down  to  the  ninth  century,  was  univer- 
sally taught  and  upheld  in  every  part  of  the  Church,  and 
the  agent  of  it  was  as  universally  believed  to  be  the  Holy 
G-host  invoked  by  prayer — invoked,  however,  not  only  to  con- 
secrate the  elements  set  apart  solemnly  for  His  action  on 
them,  but  also  to  prepare  the  soul  of  each  intending  com- 
municant for  incorporation  with  the  Divine  body,  prepared 
no  less  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  was  slain  for  man. 

The  fact  that  this  catholic  and  divine  teaching,  yet  so 
rational,  natural,  and  easy  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
laws  of  our  being  in  the  highest  degree,  should  have  been  as 
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completely  torn  in  pieces,  obliterated,  and  scattered  to  the 
winds  as  the  venerable  liturgies  that  were  built  on  it,  by  two 
G-allican  divines  of  such  very  moderate  pretensions  and 
standing  in  their  own  Church  and  outside  their  own  Church 
all  but  unknown,  with  no  sort  of  authority  for  their  conclu- 
sions beyond  two  or  three  pseudonymous  or  heterodox  pieces ; 
the  fact  that  these  should  have  proved  the  means  of  ejecting 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  sublime  function  assigned  Him  in 
all  previous  liturgies  at  each  celebration  of  the  most  august 
of  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ,  and  of  fixing  on  the  very 
words  of  Christ  Himself  a  meaning  and  a  purpose  different 
from  His  own  in  using  them — different  too  from  what  had 
been  given  to  them  in  the  liturgies  and  in  the  teaching  of 
every  Christian  Church  till  then ;  and,  lastly,  the  fact  that 
for  refusing  to  attribute  this  wrong  meaning  and  purpose  to 
them,  Christians  should  have  been  persecuted,  tormented, 
and  even  burnt  alive,  within  two  centuries  of  its  reception  in 
the  West — and  how  much  longer,  England  and  all  European 
countries  only  know  too  well — these  facts,  though  granting  it 
was  all  blindly  done  by  men  who  thought  they  were  doing 
Grod  service,  rather  than  by  men  bent  on  ruining  His  Church, 
ought  surely  to  fill  us  all,  who  are  groaning  under  the  dis- 
asters occasioned  by  it,  with  burning  shame,  and  set  us  on 
active  measures  for  the  healing  of  those  divisions  which, 
planned  and  originated  by  the  powers  of  evil,  and  worked 
out  in  ignorance  by  deluded  men,  would  instantly  disappear 
and  be  forgotten  were  the  disused  teaching  and  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  preceded  them  to  be  simply  revived. 

It  is  true  that  the  fons  mali  was  imported  from  the 
East  in  this  case,  but  the  East  extracted  its  poison  before 
receiving  it,  and  it  consequently  produced  there  no  noxious 
fruit.  And  even  in  the  West  it  was  received  at  first  with 
like  caution,  till  it  was  taken  up  and  sown  broadcast  in 
France  by  reckless  hands,  and  cultivated  in  such  sort  as  to 
fall  in  and  harmonise  with  other  indigenous  productions  of 
the  same  kind.     Anyhow,  the  mischief  is  not  of  our  own 
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making,  nor  of  our  immediate  forefathers  either,  nor  even 
of  our  remote  forefathers,  who  took  no  part  in  its  intro- 
duction. Nevertheless,  our  responsibility  will  be  great  if 
we  let  it  remain ;  for  the  position  occasioned  by  it  constitutes 
a  libel  upon  our  orthodoxy,  and  the  consequences  still 
emanating  from  it  are  soul-destroying  and  Christianity- 
paralysing  and  compromising  in  the  extreme.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  be  represented  as  winking  at  or  encouraging 
heresy  by  merely  succeeding  to  what  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  ;  but  the  position  is  too  closely  bordering  on  it  to  be 
tolerated  any  longer  by  those  who  love  their  religion. 
Macedonius,  the  cruel  persecutor  of  all  who  opposed  his 
errors  in  the  Eastern  capital,  had  he  survived  to  the  middle 
ages,  would  have  clapped  his  hands  over  the  blood  that  was 
shed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in  quarrelling  over  the  inter- 
polated Creed  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
might  have  said  with  some  truth  that,  if  the  consequences 
drawn  by  the  Latins  from  His  eternal  Procession,  as  they 
held  it,  were  correct,  those  who  dogmatised  with  him  could 
not  be  far  wrong.  For,  of  the  practical  consequences  arising 
from  it,  one  certainly  was,  that  the  Latins  had  excluded  all 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  oblation  in 
their  modern  way  of  consecrating  the  Eucharist ;  ^  and  of  the 
speculative  consequences  arising  from  it,  one  certainly  was 
that  the  Latins  denied  the  right  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
called  '  a  principle  '  except  in  relation  to  the  creation,  which 
was  precisely  what  his  own  followers  taught.^ 

Eusebius   of  Emesa   next,  had  he   lived   on   till  then, 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  dilated  in  his  exuberant  and 


'  When  Amalarius  revised  the 
Canon,  the  *  Filioque '  was  accepted 
in  all  the  West,  except  at  Rome. 

-  '  Spiritus  Sanctus  non  ab  aeterno 
principium  est,  sed  esse  ecepit :  quia 
non  dicitur  principium  nisi  ad 
creaturas.' — Magist.  Sentent.  lib.  i. 
dist.  29.  S.  Augustine  being  quoted 
at  starting,  it  might  be  thought  he 


had  authorised  this  inference.  But 
he  goes  no  further  than  this,  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  him :  '  Pater 
est  principium  totius  divinitatis : 
vel  si  melius  dicitur,  Deitatis,' which 
is  Catholic  doctrine.  Further  on 
S.  John  viii.  25  is  adduced,  but 
mistranslated  in  a  way  which  no 
schoolboy  now  would  repeat. 
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attractive  manner  on  the  triumph  achieved  by  his  homilies  to 
that  extent  in  the  West,  so  long  after  their  delivery,  that  all 
the  Latin  doctors  had  to  a  man  abandoned  the  ritual  and  the 
teaching  of  the  whole  Church  during  the  first  eight  centuries 
of  the  Gospel  for  their  teaching. 

Finally,  the  Arians,  had  they  lived  on  as  a  body  till  then, 
would  have  gloried  over  the  fact  that  all  the  Oecumenical 
Councils  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
had  condemned  their  teaching  and  legislated  for  the  whole 
Church,  had  been  abandoned,  even  in  their  dogmatic  de- 
finitions, where  claiming  to  be  most  perfect,  by  the  Latins, 
in  deference  to  the  pronouncements  of  a  few  Court  divines  of 
their  own — the  very  class  held  up  to  such  withering  scorn  by 
the  great  Athanasius — and  to  a  pseudonymous  Creed  produced 
by  them  bearing  his  name.  Then,  as  for  their  legislation, 
that  it  had  been  entirely  supplanted  by  a  collection  of 
decretals  forged  by  the  Latins  themselves,  but  professing 
to  have  been  issued  by  the  earliest  occupants  of  the  Eoman 
see. 

These  hypothetical  reflections,  which  would  have  been 
perfectly  natural  in  those  mouths  to  whom  they  have  been 
assigned,  will  bear  drawing  out  still  further  in  their  applica- 
tion. 

Of  Court  divines  first :  for  Court  divines  are  by  no  means 
an  extinct  class.  Unquestionably  Court  divines  would  have 
constituted  Arianism  the  religion  of  the  whole  Church  ip  the 
fourth  century,  had  they  not  been  luithstood.  At  one  time 
Christendom  was  said  to  be  fighting  over  an  '  V  Yet  till 
Liberius  became  Pope,  neither  by  fraud  nor  by  force  could 
that  iota  be  thrust  upon  those  noble  spirits,  who  were  ready 
to  lay  down  their  lives  sooner  than  betray  the  perfect  God- 
head of  Him  who  had  died  for  man.  And  Liberius  was  no 
sooner  gone  to  his  account  than  his  successor,  Pope  Damasus, 
at  once  joined  hands  with  the  East  in  repudiating  his  act,  by 
not  only  condemning  all  the  errors  of  the  ^lacedonians  and 
Semi-Arians  who  had  beguiled  him  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
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but  by  revising  and  enlarging  the  Creed  to  the  exact  form  in 
which  it  is  recited  throughout  the  East  still. 

Why,  then,  were  the  Court  divines  of  Charles  the  Great 
and  his  successors  allowed  to  dictate  the  insertion  of  a  whole 
word  in  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  while  the  Court  divines  of 
Constantine  the  G-reat  and  his  successors  were  not  allowed  to 
dictate  the  insertion  of  the  single  letter  '  i  '  ?  Let  England 
and  Rome  ponder  over  this  contrast,  for  it  concerns  them 
both.  Again  :  why  was  that  change  permitted  to  be  argued 
as  though  it  had  been  a  mere  question  between  the  Council 
of  Frankfort  and  the  second  Nicene  Council ;  or  matter  of 
contention  and  rivalry  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins? 
Can  this  be  denied  to  be  the  literal  fact;  that  it  was  a 
crowned  autocrat,  first  in  S^^ain,  and  then  in  France,  who 
claimed  to  set  the  Son  of  God  right,  in  determining  the  re- 
lations of  the  Divine  Persons  in  the  Godhead  to  each  other  ? 
Under  the  flimsy  veil  of  honouring  Him,  they  had  the 
audacity  to  correct  what  He  had  revealed ;  and  what,  if  He 
had  not  revealed  it,  human  reason  could  never  have  guessed 
or  discovered !  Is  not  this,  can  it  be  denied  to  be,  the  naked 
truth,  stripped  of  all  its  controversial  integuments  ?  Oh ! 
the  reverent  wisdom  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Fathers  and 
Pope  Damasus,  in  restricting  themselves  to  the  exact  words 
of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  for  defining  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Third.  Oh !  the  unerring  foresight  of  the  Chal- 
cedopian  Council,  which  defined,  in  commenting  on  their 
Creed,  that  its  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  was  '  perfection  ' — in  other  words,  could  not 
be  changed  for  the  better  by  subtraction,  addition,  or  altera- 
tion of  any  sort :  a  declaration  enhanced  by  the  fact  that, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  no  such  pronouncement 
was  made.  Well  might  S.  Gregory  the  Great  say  of  the 
first  four  Councils  after  this  that  he  reverenced  them  as  the 
four  Gospels ;  for  if  ever  anything  was  ruled  infallibly  by 
the  Church,  it  was  this  dogmatic  definition  of  the  Fourth 
Council  which  resumed  them  all.     It  is  too  late  for  a  second 
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Damasus  to  be  produced  at  Rome,  to  repudiate  the  act  of 
Benedict  VIII,,  who  betrayed  the  last  of  them  ^  no  less  un- 
worthily than  Liberius  betrayed  the  first. 

How  piteous,  too,  by  contrast,  the  bewilderments  of  a 
traditional  maze  that  could  lead  a  noble  mind  and  devotional 
intellect  so  far  astray  as  to  let  S.  Thomas  think  of  defend- 
ing the  indefensible,  by  putting  into  competition  with  the 
words  of  his  Divine  Master — can  it  be  that  he  failed  to 
realise  their  being  His  ? — the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  *ordo  rerum,'  as  it  appeared  to  himself;  making  it 
*  necessai'y '  between  them,  as  he  judged,  that  either  the  Son 
should  proceed  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Holy  G-host 
from  the  Son.^  And  then,  against  all  the  rulings  of  CEcu- 
menical  Councils  binding  upon  Christendom,  claiming  to 
settle  the  whole  question  by  an  appeal  which  the  real 
Athanasius  would  have  shrunk  from  entertaining,  had  it 
been  made  to  him. 

'  Sed  contra  est,  quod  dicit  Athanasius  in  symbolo  suo : 
Spiritus  Sanctus  a  Patre  et  Filio ;  non  factus,  nee  creatus, 
nee  genitus,  sed  procedens.' 

The   Reformation,  it  has  been  often  said,  was  brought 

about  by  the  joint  action  of  Court  divines  and  Crowned  heads, 

and  this,  as  a  fact,  admits  of  no  dispute  ;  but  it  is  equally 

certain  that  the  mediaeval  Church  was  the  work  of  the  Court 

divines  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  Rome  became  the  head  of 

it  by  breaking  with  antiquity,  and  substituting  for  it  those 

three   changes   in   Creed,   ritual,   and  Church   government 

which,  for  the  light  which  they  receive  from  each  other,  have 

been,  as  it  were,  thrown  into  parallel  columns  here :  first,  as 

'  But  for  Berno,  who  seems  to  ^  What  he  says  is  :  '  In  Scripturd 
have  been  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  sacra  non  exprimitur,'  &c.,  thavigh 
A.D.  1012,  we  should  not  have  he  refers  to  S.  John  xv.  Sum. 
known  that  it  was  his  act,  or  that  TIwol.  Part  I.  Quaest.  xxxvi.  art.  2, 
he  did  it  at  the  earnest  request  of  with  Quaest.  xxviii.  art.  4.  I  shall 
his  great  benefactor,  the  Emperor  have  to  refer  presently  to  his  mis- 
Henry  11.,  who  was,  as  M.  Rohr-  statements  of  history.  A  good 
bacher  appositely  reminds  us,  a  edition  of  the  Sum  ma,  pointing  out 
lineal  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  all  these  unintentional  and  i^aiavoid- 
— E.  H.  xiii.  331.  able  blots,  would  be  invaluable. 
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regards  the  authority  which  dictated  them ;  secondly,  the 
means  by  which  they  were  brought  about ;  and  last,  and  not 
least,  as  being  each  of  them  what  a  Pneumatomachian,  or 
fighter  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  consider  so  much  gain 
to  his  cause. 

It  is  on  the  first  point  connected  with  these  changes  that 
we  are  still  engaged,  and  may  conclude  by  saying  that  his- 
tory, which  photographs  events  as  they  occur,  acquits  Rome 
of  having  had  any  hand  in  originating  these  changes,  but 
attributes  them  wholly  to  the  founder  of  the  Latin  empire 
and  his  successors ;  and  in  regard  of  the  second  point,  too, 
the  means  by  which  they  were  brought  about — in  other 
words,  by  false  literature  circulated  to  win  acceptance  for  them 
— pronounces  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  their  emissaries  on 
the  whole.  Nevertheless,  history  testifies  as  clearly  to  their 
having  been  received  one  by  one,  without  further  inquiry, 
by  Rome  during  the  darkest  period  of  her  history,  and  then 
defended  by  her  theologians  as  having  been  decreed  in  due 
form  by  her  authority.^ 

Thus  the  position  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
advanced  in  this  way  will,  historically,  compare  with  the 
position  acquired  by  the  Church  of  England  since  the 
Reformation.  For  they  became  both  of  them  established 
Churches  by  the  same  process — one  by  means  of  Concordats 
with  Crowned  heads,  the  other  by  means  of  Statutes  of  the 
Realm :  Rome,  the  established  Church  of  Europe,  and 
England,  the  established  Church  of  Grreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  of  all  countries  under  British  rule.  Charle- 
magne and  his  successors  endowed  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors  the  Church  of  England. 
But  in  concessions  to  the  sovereign,  those  made  by  Rome 
were  far  the  most  open  to  exception  in  principle  and  disas- 
trous in  their  effects  of  the  two ;  for  in  her  case,  schism  with 
the  East  on  fundamentals  ensued ;  in  that  of  England  a 
breach,  on  secondary  points  only,  with  the  Churches  in  com- 
*  See  the  first  art.  already  quoted  from  S.  Thomas. 
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munion  with  Rome.  Let  both,  accordingly,  so  far  refrain  in 
future  from  throwing  stones  at  each  other,  and  each  only  take 
thought  how  it  may  change  for  the  better.  England  in- 
curred a  joint  responsibility  with  Rome  for  the  first  schism, 
from  which  she  has  not  yet  cleared  herself  entirely,  though 
in  setting  forth  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  her  fourth  Article,  the  word  '  eternal ' 
has  been  omitted.  A  contrast  is  thus  established  between  it 
and  the  generation  of  the  Son  described  in  her  second  Article, 
where  the  word  '  eternal '  is  virtually  supplied,  and  one 
stumbling-block  of  the  first  schism  has  been  thereby  re- 
moved. 

As  regards  the  second  schism,  it  was  Rome  who  put  the 
weapon  in  her  hands,  which  has  been  wielded  by  her  with 
so  much  success. 

Meanwhile  Providence,  that  permitted  both  ruptures, 
has  brought  good  out  of  both.  The  civilisation  of  the  all- 
important  continent  of  Europe  was  effected  during  the  one, 
and  constitutional  freedom  in  Church  and  State  for  indi- 
viduals, with  a  great  religious  revival  for  its  undoubted 
product,  has  been  efi'ected  in  Great  Britain  during  the  other. 
Good  men  naturally  would  have  desired  that  all  these  bless- 
ings had  been  secured  in  either  case  without  a  schism ;  but 
let  good  men  everywhere  now  ask  themselves  this  question 
honestly :  Whose  fault  it  will  be  soon  if  both  schisms  are'  not 
soon  healed  ?  For  are  there  not  indications  in  the  course 
which  events  have  taken,  and  are  still  taking  in  so  many 
various  ways,  that  the  same  Providence  not  merely  suggests, 
but  wills,  nay,  demands,  their  healing  ?  One  such  conspicu- 
ous indication  meets  us  in  dealing  with  our  next  point — 
namely,  the  pseudonymous  and  spurious  documents  emanat- 
ing in  the  ninth  century  from  France,  and  on  which  all  the 
Gallicanism  of  the  ninth  century  was,  and  is  still,  based. 
How  slowly,  but  surely,  they  have  been  one  by  one  stripped 
of  their  sheep's-clothing  and  exposed !  The  stripping  process 
commenced  at  the  Reformation,  but  it  was  by  no  means  con- 
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fined  to  the  Reformers.  The  good  men  of  all  schools  worked 
at  it,  and  are  still  working  at  it ;  yet  who  can  say  no  more 
remains  to  be  laid  bare  ?  For  it  takes  some  time,  naturally, 
to  complete  the  proofs  of  a  forgery,  and  a  still  longer  time 
for  those  proofs  to  be  generally  received,  and  longer  still  for 
the  conclusions  which  have  been  built  on  it  to  be  given  up 
or  swept  away.  Yet  falsehood,  even  when  its  real  character 
is  unsuspected,  works  mischief  in  the  mind,  and  its  effects 
are  doubly  baneful  where  it  is  not  abandoned  after  sufficient 
exposure.  Insensibly  they  tell  upon  character,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  truth  on  every  subject  soon  becomes  habitual  by 
remissness  on  one.  Again,  stolen  goods  may  be  acquired 
honestly  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  their 
vendors  became  possessed  of  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the  theft 
has  been  legally  proved,  the  purchaser  cannot  detain  them, 
when  the  minister  of  justice  or  the  director  of  conscience 
decides  that  restitution  of  them  is  to  be  made,  though  it 
may  be  that  the  rightful  owner  is  also  directed  to  return  part 
of  what  the  purchaser  had  acquired  honestly  with  his  own 
money,  never  dreaming  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  another. 
Y^et  nobody  can  retain  with  a  good  conscience  what  he  finds 
to  have  been  unlawfully  taken  from  another  by  fraud  or 
force.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  false  pieces  should 
be  disowned ;  the  mischief  created  by  them  must  be,  so  far 
as  can  be,  summarily  stopped  and  prevented  from  ever  again 
recurring.  When  the  amended  edition  of  (xratian  was 
brought  out,  a.d.  1582,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  prefixed  to  it,  the  spuriousness  of  the  False  Decretals 
had  not  been  proved.  Nobody  doubts  it  now.  Those  False 
Decretals  are  cited  in  absolute  ignorance  of  their  fictitious 
character  by  Gratian  as  first-class  authorities  at  least  54 
times  in  his  first  part,  279  times  in  his  second  part,  and 
29  times  in  his  third  part — the  part  which  concerns  us  most 
here— making  a  total  of  362  times  in  all  from  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  collection  alone.  And  there  are  numerous  other 
references  in  his  work  to  documents  just  as  confessedly  false. 
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Now,  tlieir  continued  presence  must  by  its  very  juxtaposition 
discredit  every  genuine  canon  of  the  Church  that  is  found 
in  such  company,  cited  either  to  explain  or  bear  out  their 
contents.  The  Eoman  communion  could  not  fail  to  rise 
many  degrees  in  public  estimation  if,  by  a  formal  act  of  its 
authorities,  every  false  piece  found  in  Gratian  were  relegated 
to  an  appendix  specially  prepared  for  such,  as  in.  the  Bene- 
dictine editions  of  the  Fathers. 

But,  as  is  well  known  to  canon-law  students,  the  third 
part  of  the  '  Decretum  '  deals  specially  with  '  Consecration.' 
Here  correction  is  urgently  needed  in  the  interests  of  a  much 
larger  class  than  canon -law  students  ;  and  here,  too,  notice 
should  not  fail  to  be  taken  of  its  omissions,  which,  though 
possibly  just  as  unavoidable  by  its  compiler  as  its  commis- 
sions, have  been  ten  times  more  disastrous  in  their  effects. 
For  of  the  forty-two  Fathers  and  approved  writers  in  every 
part  of  the  Church  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, quoted  at  great  length  in  my  fourth  chapter,  attribut- 
ing consecration  of  the  Eucharistic  oblation  to  the  action  of 
th.e  Holy  Ghost  invoked  by  prayer,  forty-one  are  passed  over 
as  though  they  had  never  lived  or  written,  and  but  one 
passage  to  that  effect,  deprived  of  half  its  force  by  being 
incidental  in  form,  is  given  from  S.  Augustine ;  while,  for 
the  view  superseding  it,  Paschasius  in  the  ninth  century, 
with  Lanfranc  in  the  eleventh,  are  the  only  real  vouchers, 
and  even  from  them  passages  are  quoted  in  support  of  their 
meiv  now  and  then,  not  in  their  own  names,  but  under  that 
of  S.  Augustine.  All  the  rest  are  spurious  or  alien  pieces, 
from  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  the  Semi-Arian,  or  from  the  pseudo- 
Ambrose.  Supposing  them  all  genuine,  what  would  be  their 
weight  in  comparison  of  that  of  the  great  phalanx  of  standard 
authorities  passed  over  in  silence  ?  Practically,  without 
intending  it  the  least,  Gratian  may  be  said  to  have  buried 
alive  forty-one  Fathers  of  the  universal  Church  on  this 
point. 

Still,  even  so,  the  mischief  would  have  been  comparatively 
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trifling  if  it  had  stopped  with  him ;  but  other  illustrious 
writers,  never  having  seen  his  errors  corrected,  have  repro- 
duced them  unawares.  They  were  passed  on  from  Peter 
Lombard  to  the  Schoolmen,  and  from  the  Schoolmen  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  its  Catechism.  The  absence  of  any 
special  prayer  for  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
mediseval  Canon  of  the  Western  liturgy  no  doubt  caused  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  that  point  to  be  wholly 
forgotten.  Peter  Lombard  quotes  passages  from  S.  Augustine 
containing  it,  without  heeding  their  import.  Neither  in  the 
decrees  or  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  in  its  Cate- 
chism, is  a  single  passage  containing  it  quoted  at  all.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  Catechism  which  treats  of  the  sacraments, 
we  have,  besides  constant  reference  to  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Grratian,  no  less  than  forty-seven  distinct  appeals  to 
spurious,  pseudonymous,  or  even  sectarian  works  :  in  particu- 
lar, for  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  as  was  observed  in 
a  former  chapter,  we  are  referred  to  the  homilies  of  Eusebius 
of  Emesa,  the  Semi-Arian,  by  name  !  ^ 

Never  was  a  consensus  Patrura  on  any  point  more  com- 
plete, never  was  it  set  aside  more  completely,  nor  in  more 
complete  ignorance.  This  is  now  the  third  point  affecting 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  which  the  Roman 
Church  has,  in  deference  to  the  fiat  of  two  or  three  Gallican 
divines  of  the  ninth  century,  broken,  not  only  with  the 
teaching  of  the  universal  Church  of  every  preceding  age, 
but  with  her  own  greatest  Popes — S.  Leo,  S.  Gelasius,  and  S. 
Gregory,  to  name  no  more — whose  writings  bespeak  their  un- 
reserved agreement  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  their 
day.  Of  all  the  breaches  with  antiquity,  this  was  the  most 
flagrant,  and  wears  the  worst  appearance.  For,  as  to  the 
Creed,  there  were  some  Fathers  who  thought  the  eternal  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the 
Father  deducible  from  Scripture ;  and  as  to  the  canons,  we 
find  many  maxims  scattered  up  and  down  the  False  Decretals 

>  Part  II.  c.  4,  §  3. 
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by  no  means  at  variance  with  canons  which  everybody  re- 
spects. But  on  the  Eucharist  the  teaching  of  the  primitive 
Church  was  by  those  Gallican  divines  of  the  ninth  century 
quite  reversed.  For  they  not  only  caused  all  reference  to 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  lo  be  expunged  from  all  the 
liturgies  allowed  in  the  West,  but  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
on  that  point  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  that  it  might  not 
clash  with  their  own.  Further,  they  put  a  meaning  upon 
certain  words  of  our  Lord,  in  which  it  is  a  simple  fact  that 
they  were  not  used  by  Him,  nor  understood  in  any  part  of 
the  Church  at  large  before  their  time.  Nevertheless,  on  both 
points  the  ritual  and  the  teaching,  which,  aided  by  the  civil 
power  they  imposed  upon  France,  gradually,  by  means  of 
the  false  documents  circulated  in  its  support,  became  the 
ritual  and  teaching  of  the  whole  W^est — everybody  believing  its 
credentials  to  be  beyond  suspicion.  But  the  consequences  of 
taking  poison  are  the  same  whether  taken  in  ignorance  or 
with  design,  and  we  may  well  ask  whether  this  abandonment 
of  any  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
liturgy  may  not  have  led  to  a  corresponding  lack  in  the 
Tridentine  decrees  and  canons  on  Justification  of  any  recog- 
nition of  His  special  prerogatives  as  the  '  Sanctifier.'  For  it 
was  the  teaching  of  the  universal  Church  for  at  least  eight 
centuries  that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  from  heaven  to 
be  the  dispenser  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  Incarnation  to  be 
had  in  the  Church  at  large,  and  to  apply  them,  through  the 
sacraments,  to  each  individual  soul  desiring  them.  S.  Paul 
expounds  this  teaching  at  great  length  in  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  How^  comes  it,  then,  that  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  chapters  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  Justification, 
treating  of  its  increase,  and  of  keeping  the  commandments, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  so  much  as  named,  nor  in  other 
chapters  ever  more  than  incidentally  mentioned  ?  Cardinal 
Newman,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  Justification,'  published  as  an 
Anglican,  was  evidently  conscious  of  this  deficiency,  and 
therefore  devotes  three  whole  lectures  to  the  indwelling  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost  in  each  of  us  and  its  effects.^  Cardinal  Manning 
might  be  thought  from  his  book  on  the  '  Temporal  Mission 
of  the  Holy  Grhost,'  first  published  in  1865,  to  have  advanced 
considerably  further;  but  it  is  in  reality  confined  to  one 
branch  of  a  subject  greatly  needing  discussion  as  a  whole. 
He  has,  however,  given  it  a  title. 

No  doubt  the  beautiful  hymns  '  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus ' 
and  *  Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus  '  were  both  composed  by  members 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  of  these  the  first  is  sung  at  ordi- 
nations in  the  Eoman  and  Anglican  Churches  alike,  and  in  the 
Anglican  at  confirmations  too.  Still  it  is  on  the  work  of  the 
Holy  G-host  in  the  heart  that  both  hymns  enlarge  so  sweetly, 
neither  touch  on  His  work  in  the  sacraments.  Again,  a  beau- 
tiful litany  will  be  found  in  Eoman  Catholic  books  of  private 
devotion,  addressed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  appealing  to  Him 
as  One  '  by  whom  we  are  born  again,  who  dwellest  in  us,  who 
governest  the  whole  Church.'  Here  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  but  to  that  sacrament  alone,  where 
there  were  six  more  that  might  have  been  named.  Adam  of 
S.  Victor,  canon  of  Paris,  sang  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  unrebuked, 
in  the  twelfth  century :  '  Tu  commutas  elementa ;  Per  Te 
suam  sacramenta  Habent  efiScaciam.'  ^  But  his  was  a  '  Vox 
clamantis  in  deserto  ' — nobody  responded  to  it ;  he  had  not, 
probably,  the  luck  to  be  known  to  S.  Anselm. 

I  have  asked  myself  the  question  why  Providence  should 
have  permitted  the  eyes  of  so  many  generations  of  good  men 
in  the  West  to  be  so  '  holden  'as  to  have  mistaken  the  teach- 
ing of  those  ninth-century  divines  in  France  for  that  of  the 
Church  of  all  previous  ages  and  lands  ;  Eusebius  of  Emesa  for 
some  Gallican  saint,  and  the  counterfeit  Ambrose  for  the 
spiritual  father  of  S.  Augustine  ?  Too  quick  by  half  to  be 
my  own  the  answer  came :  namely,  that  Providence — for 
reasons  analogous  to  those  which  dictated  a  similar  course  to 
be  pursued  under  the  elder  dispensation — tvmked,  as  S.  Paul 
expresses  it,  '  at  the  times  of  this  ignorance,  but  now  com- 
1  Lect.  vi.-viii.  s  Daniel,  ii.  73. 
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mandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent ';  in  other  words,  to 
abandon  all  the  errors  from  which  '  the  veil  spread  over  all 
nations  '  has  been  removed.  For  its  removal  has  been  the 
act,  not  of  man,  but  of  Providence — an  act  which  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  declarations  of  so  many  venerable  Fathers 
intact,  and  placed  them  as  it  were  side  by  side  with  the 
venerable  fragments  of  liturgies  used  in  their  day,  testifying 
to  the  ritual  on  which  their  teaching  was  based,  and  then 
finally  caused  breath  to  enter  into  the  '  dry  bones  '  of  a 
glorious  race  that  one  hundred  years  ago  was  believed 
extinct,  but  whose  very  language  can  never,  till  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  written  in  it  have  been  obliter- 
ated, cease  to  be  studied,  and  whose  living  representatives, 
some  rescued  from  bondage,  others  a  perfectly  new  race, 
'  standing  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army,'  protest 
in  a  voice  that  waxes  louder  and  louder  every  day — and,  as 
truth  must  always,  will  insist  on  being  heard  at  last — that 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  degradation,  and  oppression, 
and  shame  endured  by  their  ancestors,  they  never  have 
deviated  one  iota  from  the  Creed,  the  Ritual,  and  the  genuine 
Canons,  believed,  handed  down,  and  held  to  be  binding  on 
the  whole  Church  till  a  Latin  empire  was  set  up  in  France, 
which  succeeded  on  false  2:)retences  in  Gallicanising  the  whole 
West  to  this  very  day — claiming  for  their  Church  the  right 
to  apply  to  herself  those  magnificent  words  of  their  grandest 
orator  and  noblest  patriot,  Ata  ravr  cl^lm  Ttfiaa-Oai,^  and 
moreover  adding,  that  it  is  the  voice  of  God. 

Yes !  it  is  not  merely  the  Greek  Church  that  demands 
reparation  at  our  hands  for  the  savage  treatment  it  received 
from  our  Crusaders,  denounced  at  the  time  by  the  reigning 
pontiff,  Innocent  III.  himself,^  and  which  eventually  proVed 

'  Demosth.  De  Corovd,  circa  fin.  smallest   power   or    jurisdiction   of 

2  '  You  were  forbidden,'  he  says,  any   kind   over    the    Greeks,    have 

^ under 2}ain  of  excomvnivicat'w7i  to  departed  from  the  integrity  of  your 

meddle  with  any  territory  belong-  vows,  and  waged  war,  not  against 

ing     to     Christians.  .  .  .  and     you,  Saracens,   but   against    Christians ; 

apparently    without     having     the  instead    of    recovering    Jerusalem, 
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the  means  of  handing  over  the  fairest  heirloom  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor^ — the  capital  called  after  him — to  the 
Turk ;  but  it  is  also  God,  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  demands  the  restitution  of  all  the  honour  taken  from 
Him  surreptitiously  more  than  1,000  years  ago,  but  which,  II 
being  thus  '  comptassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses '  to  His  prerogatives,  we  can  no  longer  withhold 
from  Him  without  sin. 

Further,  the  same  Providence  that  arranged  for  the  \ 
preservation  and  accumulation  of  this  unexpected  array  of 
witnesses  to  forgotten  truth — demolishing  error  and  false- 
hood in  the  same  breath — has  held  them,  nevertheless,  in 
reserve  till  the  moment  most  favourable  to  their  production. 
The  Oxford  movement,  as  it  was  preceded  by  the  Evan- 
gelical or  Cambridge  movement — which  it  might,  perhaps,  . 
more  fitly  be  called,  from  the  widespread  vitality  conferred 
on  it  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  Simeon — so,  when 
it  collapsed,  it  was  followed  after  a  time  by  a  double  recoil : 
one  generating  a  revival  of  the  onslaught  upon  Christianity 
by  the  Deistical  writers  of  the  last  century,  but  with  keener 
weapons,  and  with  enhanced  bitterness,  happily  with  no 
worse  results  as  yet  than  that  of  confirming  every  reason- 
able man  in  his  belief  of  the  historic  unassailableness  of  its 
credentials,  and  of  the  entire  reasonableness  of  its  super- 
uatural  claims ;  the  other  originating  in  the  great,  but  pre- 
maturely cut  short,  work  on  the  Eastern  Chm'ch  by  the  late 
Dr.  Neale,  than  whom  there  never  was  a  more  learned  or 
indefatigable,  truthful,  or  conscientious  Church  historian,  or 
anybody  to  whom  Christendom,  should  it  ever  be  reunited 
again,  will  owe  more  ;  for  it  was  he  who  recalled  attention 
at  a  very  critical  time  from  Rome  to  the  condition  of  the 
Eastern  Churches,  and  disclosed  treasures  in  each  that  had 

you  have  seized  on  Constantinople.'  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  c.  vi.  vol.  ii. 

Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  178-87;  Mr.  Finlay,  Byzant.  Emp. 

on  learning  the  new^s.      '  It  never  ii.   443,    gives    their  atrocities  in 

recovered  the  blow  it  received  at  full  detail, 
the  hands  of  the  Latins,'  says  Mr. 
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never  been  brought  into  sunlight  before.     So  far  as  contro- 
versy was  concerned,  indeed,  the  Kev.  W.  Palmer,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen   College,  Oxford,  had  in  his  masterly  '  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Orthodox  Communion  '  abundantly  cleared  the 
ground ;  but,  till  Dr.  Neale  brought  out   his   book,  English 
readers  in  general  had  no  definite  conception  whatever  of 
the  area  now  in  these  days  covered  by  that  communion,  its 
aggregate  numbers,  and  their  devotion  to   it ;  the  existing 
dioceses  of  its  still  defined  patriarchates  ;  its  modern  ritual 
and  various  Office-books  ;  the  liturgy,  that,  like  the  Eoman 
in  the  West,  has   supplanted  all  others — still,  indeed,  pre- 
served as  relics,  but  which  are  no  longer  used — its  beautiful 
hymns,  its  canonical  discipline,  its  history,  with  the  litera- 
ture that  has  grown  up  in  it,  since  the  schism.    Dr.  Neale 
was  ably  and  dutifully  seconded  diuring  his  lifetime  by  Dr. 
Littledale,  to   whom,  at  his  removal  to  a  better  world  in 
1866,  he  bequeathed  the  mantle  that  has  since  been  worthily 
worn  by  him.     Outside  the  limits  of  the  Orthodox  commu- 
nion his  labours  have  been  likewise  supplemented  by  Messrs. 
Badger,  Denton,  Malan,  and  quite  recently  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler, 
and  others,  to  whom  carefully-written  accounts  of  the  condi- 
tion, past  and  present,  of  the  Nestorian,  Bulgarian,  Coptic, 
Gregorian,  Armenian,  and  Maronite  communions  are  due,  all 
serving  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  East ;  so  that,  had 
not  the  Eitualistic  school,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  form- 
ing at  home,  caused  a  diversion  after  his  death  by  occupying 
themselves   mainly  with   the   ancient,  though   not  strictly 
primitive,  liturgies  of  this  country,  the  appeal  which  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  make  would  have  been  doubtless  antici- 
pated, and    in  all  probability   by  this  time  successful,  as 
regards  England ;  though,  perhaps,  in  that  case  the  Galil- 
ean origin  of  the  liturgy  now  common  to   all  Churches  in 
communion  with  Rome  might  never  have   been  brought  to 
light,  nor  confronted  with  the  general  revision  by  S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  which  it  has  so  long  superseded.     Further,  it  is 
just  possible  that  both  this  fact  and  the  appeal  founded  on 
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it  may  now  receive  calmer  and  fuller  consideration  from 
those  whom  it  concerns  most  than  would  have  been  accorded 
to  it  some  years  ago,  from  the  marked  interest  and  steadily- 
growing  respect  exhibited  on  the  Continent  for  the  work  of 
Dr.  Neale,  to  whom,  more  than  anyone  else.  Dr.  Hoppe 
confessed  his  obligations  in  1864  for  his  own  special  work  on 
the  '  Epiklesis ' ;  but  nine  years  earlier.  Dr.  Daniel,  in  bring- 
ing out  the  completion  of  his  own  learned  work  on  liturgies 
generally — since  then  become  standard  with  all — wrote  thus 
of  him,  in  quoting  him  at  full  length  as  a  guide  for  all 
others  in  reference  to  the  liturgies  of  the  East : — 

'  At  perspicuitate  et  evidentia  ea  liturgiarum  dispositio, 
quam  doctissimis  operibus  suasit  nobis  J.  M.  Neale  :  rerum 
sacrarum  Orientalium  hac  nostra  setate  longe  peritissimus  : 
quem  doctorem  veneror  et  amicum.'  ^  Such  words  are  best 
appreciated  untranslated. 

Lastly,  can  any  true  lover  of  Christ  hesitate  or  fail  to 
perceive  the  course  so  plainly  marked  out  by  Providence  for 
us  to  pursue,  when  that  which  is  precisely  the  most  palpable 
and  least  defensible  change  affecting  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Holy  Grhost,  inaugurated  by  fraud  and  coercion  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  handed  on  in  complete  misapprehension 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
communions  alike,  turns  out  to  be  the  speediest  and  easiest 
healed  in  both — by  each  in  its  own  way,  yet  by  both  in 
a  way  calculated  not  only  to  bring  them  together  again  in 
love,  but  to  restore  peace  between  them  and  the  East  and 


*  Cod,  Liturg.  iv.  35.  In  painful 
contrast  to  this  the  following,  which 
is  only  too  true,  was  penned  on  the 
<lay  of  his  funeral,  August  4,  1866. 
It  appeared  in  the  John  Bull : — 

'  So  was  buried  John  Mason 
Neale,  one  of  the  profoundest 
scholars  amongst  the  English  clergy. 
He  was  not  a  D.D.  of  his  own 
University  of  Cambridge,  and,  like 
John  Keble,  he  was  unrecognised 
by   Church    authorities    and    State 


officials.  He  lived  and  died  war- 
den of  a  seventeenth-century  alms- 
house, value  211.  a  year.  His  name 
was  known  in  Russia,  in  Greece,  in 
Germany,  in  America,  at  Rome. 
Foreigners  sought  his  correspon- 
dence, Orientals  and  Occidentals 
valued  his  profound  learning.  The 
Church  of  England  has  mightily 
benefited  by  his  teaching,  yet  found 
no  pi'ef erment  for  him.  But  now  he 
is  in  peace.' 
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harmony  with  the  saints  in  bliss  ?  For  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  the  restoration  of  a  single  prayer,  word  for 
word  as  it  is  printed  now,  to  the  place  destined  for  it  by 
S.  Gregory  when  he  recast  it,  is  alone  wanted  to  make  the 
canon  of  her  liturgy  breathe  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
Church  in  his  day  once  more ;  while  the  Church  of  England, 
by  simply  going  back  to  the  first  Prayer  Book  authorised  in 
modern  times  for  public  use  by  the  whole  realm,  would  find 
herself  using  a  Communion  Office  which  the  founder  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  agreeably  with  his  own  instructions  to 
her  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  not  have  failed  to 
approve.  And  then  the  Holy  Ghost,  invoked  once  more  by 
both,  as  in  the  East  by  all,  to  bring  Christ  to  us  and  us  to 
Him,  would  soon  open  the  hearts  of  all  towards  each  other 
and  inspire  them  with  a  burning  desire  for  intercommunion 
with  each  other  such  as  has  never  been  felt  hitherto  since 
divisions  commenced,  and  such  as  would  speedily  cause  them 
to  disperse  like  smoke.  For  divisions,  history  tells  us,  never 
became  permanent  in  the  Church  of  Christ  till  the  high 
functions,  attributed  by  the  primitive  Church  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  consecrating  and  administering  the  sacraments 
ordained  by  Christ,  as  His  Vicar  under  the  Gospel,  for 
communicating  all  the  fruits  of  His  Incarnation  to  each  soul 
in  every  age  redeemed  by  His  death,  had  been  transferred 
in  the  West  to  man.  Ego  '  baptizo  te,'  '  confirmo  te,' 
'  absolvo  te  '  ^ — such  was  the  language  from  that  time  pat 
into  the  mouth  of  man  in  the  West  till  now — languao-e 
which  to  this  day  has  never  been  used  by  any  but  sectarians 
in    the   East.^      Accordingly,   from    that    time    the   word 


•  Martene,  De  Ant.  Eccl.  Hit. 
lib.  i.  c.  1,  art.  14 ;  and  c.  2,  art.  4  ; 
and  c.  6,  art,  5.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  depamire  from  the  Greek 
'  cxedbuus  '  in  the  Creed  to  *  credo  ' 
by  the  Latins  in  much  earlier  days 
may  have  suggested  the  Ji7'st  perso7i 
in  these  cases  also. 

-  Uict.  of  Christian  Biog.  i.  1G2, 


§  55  :  where  the  Copts,  tlie  Nes- 
torians,  and  ^Ethiopians  are  credited 
with  it,  but  even  in  their  case  wo 
may  safely  assume  that  its  adoption 
was  the  work  of  a  Latiniser.  Mr. 
Butler,  in  his  learned  work  on 
Ancieitt  Coptic  Churches,  quotes  a 
ritual  of  Severus,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandi-ia,  a.d.  G46,  showing  that 
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<  spiritual''  wholly  disappeared — except  on  a  few  special 
occasions,  where  relics  of  the  old  form  are  still  preserved — 
from  every  part  of  the  liturgy  now  binding  on  all  Churches 
in  communion  with  Kome.  From  that  time  the  Keal 
Presence  too — which  only  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  can 
explain  in  a  way  that  every  Christian  can  understand — has 
been  denied  by  numbers  in  the  West,  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  to  more,  and  bred  such  degrading  and  interminable 
controversies  as  no  pious  Christian  can  contemplate  without 
equal  pain  and  shame.  The  Master  of  the  Sentences  him- 
self meekly  confessed  in  his  day,  on  reaching  the  question 
'  De  modis  conversionis,'  that  he  was  all  at  sea,  powerless  to 
decide  which  way  to  turn.^ 

No  such  controversies  ever  stirred  the  primitive  Church  ; 
no  such  controversies  ever  stirred  the  Greek  Church  ;  no 
such  controversies,  we  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude, 
would  have  stirred  the  Western  Church  had  Eucharistic 
consecration,  such  as  it  was  in  primitive  times,  never  been 
abandoned  for  the  form  now  in  use.  Not  a  single  Father 
can  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  existing  rituals  either  of 
Enc^land  or  Rome.  S.  Chrysostom,  the  only  Father  from  any 
portion  of  whose  genuine  writings  the  least  countenance  for 
them  can  be  produced,  even  he  protests  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
against  vesting  Eucharistic  consecration  in  him  who  merely 
ministers  at  the  altar.  Our  existing  rituals  put  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  one  side.  Now,  had  this  been  our  own  act,  it 
would  have  been  a  direct  affront  done  to  Him  on  our  part. 
But  even  for  unintentional  affronts  men  ask  pardon  of 
each  other  on  earth :  nor  would  it  be  considered  good 
breeding  in  any  made  conscious  of  them  to  fail  in  this 
respect.  Again,  the  Churches  of  England  and  Eome  are 
both  pledged  in  their  formularies  to  be  guided  by  a  con- 
sensus Patrum   in    interpreting    Holy  Scripture  wherever 

the  formula  then  in   use  was  that  monies   do   not    appreciably   differ 

of  the  Orthodox  Church   still   (vol.  from  those  recorded  by  Severus.' 
ii.  271),  and  adds  in  the  next  page  '  Sent.  iv.  dist.  11,  §  1. 

that  '  at  the  present  day  the  cere- 
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they  can  be  proved  unanimous.'  What  answer,  therefore, 
will  they  make  to  the  concurrent  voices  of  all  the  leathers 
and  Divines — whose  ipsissitna  verba,  culled  from  their 
genuine  writings,  have  been  faithfully  reproduced  in  these 
pages  that  they  may  be  heard  on  this  point — to  S.  Justin 
Martyr  and  S.  Irenseus  ;  to  Tertullian  and  Origen  ;  to  S. 
Firmilian  and  S.  Cyprian ;  to  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  S. 
Ephrem  ;  to  the  Greek  Jerome  and  the  Alexandrian  Euse- 
bius ;  to  Peter,  the  successor  of  S.  Athanasius,  and  S. 
Theophilus,  the  next  but  one  bishop  after  him  of  the  same 
see  of  Alexandria ;  to  S.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  and  S.  Nilus, 
both  pupils  of  S.  Chrysostom,  though  subsequently  resident 
in  Egypt,  showing  that  the  teaching  of  both  sees  on  this 
point  was  the  same  ;  to  Didymus,  appointed  catechist  of 
Alexandria  by  S.  Athanasius  ;  to  S.  Optatus,  S.  Augustine, 
and  S.  Fulgentius  in  North  Africa;  to  S.  Isidore  and  S. 
Ildefonse  in  Spain  ;  to  S.  Agobard,  Theodulph,  and  Alcuin 
in  France;  to  Venerable  Bede  in  this  country;  to  S.  Grregory 
the  Grreat  and  his  predecessors  Vigilius,  Agapetus,  Gelasius, 
S.  Leo,  and  Innocent  I.,  bishops  of  Eome ;  to  S.  Ambrose, 
S.  Gaudentius,  and  Maxentius  in  North  Italy ;  to  S.  Jerome 
both  at  Bethlehem,  Constantinople  and  Home,  and  in  Dal- 


*  Session  IV.  of  the  Council  of 
Trent :  *  It  decrees  that  no  one 
.  .  ,  shall  in  matters  of  faith  and  of 
morals  pertaining  to  the  edification 
of  Christian  doctrine  presume  to 
interpret  Holy  Scripture  contrary 
to  that  which  Holy  Mother  Church, 
whose  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true 
sense  and  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  hath  held  and 
doth  hold,  or  even  contrary  to  the 
vnanimovs  co7uent  of  the  Fathers, 
even  though  such  interpretations 
were  never  intended  to  be  at  any 
time  published.' 

Bulla  Pii  IV.  super  Forma  Jura' 
mentl  Prqfessionls  Fidei :  '  Item 
sacrara  Scripturam  juxta  eum 
sensum  quem  tenuit  et  tenet  sancta 
mater  ecclesia,  cujus  est  judicare 
de    vero    sensu  et    interpretatione 


sacrarum  Scripturarum,  admitto : 
nee  earn  unquam,  nisi  juxta 
vnanimein  consensuvi  Patrum, 
accipiam  et  interpretabor.' 

With  us  the  golden  rule  of  S. 
Vincentius  of  Lerins,  which  is, 
however,  merely  that  of  S.  Irenjeus, 
Tertullian,  and  S.  Augustine, 
epitomised — '  Quod  semper,  quod 
ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  ' — liuds 
expression  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  cordial  acceptance  in  all  the 
works  of  our  standard  divines, 
forty-two  of  whom — just  the 
number  of  Fathers  quoted  for 
'  primitive  consecration  '  by  me — 
may  be  read  thereon  in  No.  78  of 
The  Tracts  of  the  Times,  emanating 
from  Oxford  in  1840.  Comp.  Dr. 
Pusey's  Sermon  on  'The  Rule  of 
Faith  '  (Oxford,  1878). 
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matia ;  to  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  Theodore  in 
different  parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  to  Theodoret  in  Syria ;  to 
Leontius  of  Byzantium  and  Anastasius  of  Mount  Sinai ;  then, 
last,  but  not  least,  to  S.  Chrysostom  and  his  amanuensis,  S. 
Proclus,  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople — with  whom  we  could 
not  without  gross  injustice  and  hypocrisy  refuse  to  admit 
the  living  witness  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  orthodox 
Christians  in  the  Eussian  and  Eastern  Churches  to  be  still 
in  entire,  faithful,  and  loyal  accord,  their  fundamental 
principle  from  the  first  and  till  now  being  what  Hooker  has 
long  since  translated  for  his  English  readers,  though  the 
tradition  of  its  application  to  the  incorporation  of  the  souls 
of  all  faithful  believers  in  Christ  with  the  body  that  was 
offered  on  the  cross  for  man,  having  been  lost  in  his  day,  is 
nowhere  noticed  by  him  in  connection  with  the  dogma  which 
he  commends  to  our  acceptance — namely,  that  '  Life  and  all 
other  gifts  and  benefits,  growing  originally  from  the  Father, 
come  not  to  us  but  by  the  Son,  nor  by  the  Son  to  any  of  us 
in  particular  but  through  the  Spirit '  ?  * 

They  testified  to  its  most  august,  most  catholic,  appli- 
cation when  they  taught  that  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  from  Apostolic  times  been  invoked  on  the  Eucharistic 
oblation  by  the  Church  to  effect  what  Christ,  in  words  that 
have  not  been  recorded,  effected  by  His  acts  of  blessing  and 
giving  thanks  over  it  at  its  institution.  Hence  some  said 
with  S.  Justin  that  the  oblation  was  eucharised  by  Him ; 
others  with  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  that  it  was  eulogised  by 
Him  ;  the  majority  that  it  was  sanctified  or  consecrated  by 
Him.  All  meant  the  same  thing ;  all  agreed  that,  after 
consecration  by  Him,  what  was  distributed  to  all  comers 
was  precisely  what  Christ  had  distributed  Himself  to  His 
Apostles — the  Holy  Ghost  being  also  charged  with  its  ad- 
ministration. Thus  the  doctrine  that  Christ  was  really 
given  and  received  in  the  Eucharist  was  universal,  and 
never  doubted  or  disputed  in  any  part  of  the  Church  as  long 
as   the   descent   of  the  blessed  Paraclete   was  invoked  in 

'  See  above,  p.  5. 
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prayer,  both  to  make  Christ  present  in  His  sacrament  to  His 
faithful  people,  and  to  prepare  their  hearts  for  His  reception. 
As  long  as  the  Holy  Grhost  was  considered  *  Official '  of  the 
union   then   effected   between   Him   and   them,  it  needed 
neither  argument  nor  explanation,  for  it  explained  itself; 
being  strictly  paralleled   by  the  union  already  subsisting 
between  their  own  souls  and  their  own  bodies  in  each  adult. 
For  it  was  a  process  by  which  His  sacred  body  was  brought 
into  communion,  whole  and   entire,  with   each  individual 
soul,  conveying  to  it  all  the  manifold  benefits  which  that 
body,  sacrificed  on  the  cross,  purchased  for  all  mankind,  and 
all  those  purifying  and  quickening  influences,  in  addition,  to 
be  derived  from  contact  with  a  body  that  had  never  known 
sin.     Contact  with  their  own  mortal  bodies  was  a  savour  of 
death  unto  death  in  each  case ;  contact  with  His  glorified 
body  was  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  unto  all.     From  first  to 
last  the  idea  thus  presented  to  the  mind  was  spiritual,  in- 
spiring, and  intelligible  to  the  meanest  understanding. 

On  what  conceivable  ground,  then,  I  am  entitled  to  ask 
in  their  name,  could  either  England  or  Eome  decline  to  quit 
a  ritual  and  teaching  introduced  by  a  few  Gallican  divines  )/ 
in  the  darkest  ages,  for  which  not  a  single  Father  can  be 
quoted,  nor  any  writings  earlier  than  their  own,  except  such 
as  avow  themselves  to  have  proceeded  from  a  semi-Arian  pen, 
or  can  be  proved  to  have  been  circulated  under  false  names, 
and  to  return  to  the  undoubted  ritual  and  teaching  of  the 
whole  Church  down  to  the  ninth  century,  which  the  Koman 
Church  herself  for  two  centuries  longer  upheld  ?  As  she  was 
clearly  the  last  to  abandon  it,  and  abandoned  it  under 
pressure,  in  Grod's  name  let  her  be  the  first  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  going  back  to  it :  seeing  especially  that  everything 
will  remain  in  her  IMissal  as  before,  save  only  that  a  beauti- 
ful prayer  will  be  restored  to  its  proper  place,  and  be  given 
the  true  meaning  which  it  was  intended  to  bear  when  it  was 
inserted  there.  Surely  Rome  will  not  be  deterred  from 
adopting  a  course  so  simple  lest  it  should  be  interpreted  as 

H  H  2 
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a  concession  made  to  the  Church  of  Constantinople.  For 
was  not  this  very  charge  brought  against  S.  Grregory  ?  '  Talk 
of  his  keeping  the  Church  of  Constantinople  within  bounds, 
when  he  makes  her  customs  his  model  in  all  things,^  ^  His 
noble  reply  to  it  would  be  found  just  as  convincing  as  it  was 
then.  But,  further,  let  me  submit  respectfully  that  again 
traces  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  manifest  themselves  too 
visibly  to  be  denied,  when  attention  has  been  once  drawn  there- 
to. The  Roman  Church,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened 
to  her  during  the  INiiddle  Ages,  has  retained  just  enough  of 
the  old  Catholic  form  to  prevent  her  being  unreservedly 
committed  to  the  new.  Let  me  point  out — ^not  as  a  contro- 
versialist, but — solemnly,  for  grave  consideration  by  her 
authorities,  the  marked  difference  which  exists  between  the 
words  of  the  first  and  third  chapters  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
on  the  Eucharist  and  the  Catechism  professing  to  be  their 
exponent.     They  will  be  best  shown  in  parallel  columns : — 


Chapter  I.  says ; — 

*  All  our  forefathers,  as  many  as 
were  in  the  true  Church  of  Christ 
who  have  treated  of  this  most 
Holy  Sacrament,  have  most  openly 
professed  that  our  Redeemer 
instituted  this  so  admirable  a 
Sacrament  at  the  last  supper ; 
when,  aftei'  the  blessing  of  the  bread 
and  loine,  He  testified  in  express 
and  clear  words  that  He  gave 
them  His  own  very  Body  and  His 
own  Blood — words  which  recorded 
by  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and  after- 
wards repeated  by  S.  Paul,  whereas 
they  carry  with  them  that  proper 
and  most  manifest  meaning  in 
which  they  were  understood  by 
the  Fathers,  it  is  indeed  a  crime 
the  most  unworthy  that  they 
should  be  wrested  by  certain  con- 


The  Catechism  says  curtly : — 
*  A  Sanctis  Evangelistis  Matthjeo 
et    Luca,    itemque    ab    Apostolo 
docemur,  illam  egse  formmn :  "  Hoc 
est  Corpus  Meum."     Scrriptum  est 
enim  :    "  Ccenantibtis  illis,  accepit 
Jesus  panem,  et  benedixit,  et  fregit, 
deditque  discipulis  suis ;  et  dixit : 
Accipite  et  manducate :    Hoc  es 
corpus  Meum."    Quae  quidem  con- 
seerationis  forma,  cum   a  Christo 
Domino   servata  est,  ea   perpetuo 
Catholica  Ecclesia  usa  est.' 

It  adds  that  passages  from  the 
Fathers  supporting  this  view  could 
not  be  numbered,  and  refers  to 
chap.  i.  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent, 
given  on  the  other  side.  Consecra- 
tion of  the  wine  follows,  §  21, 
where  the  words  of  our  Lord 
relating  to  it  are  given.    In  neither 


IJp.  lib.  is.  12. 
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case  are  the  citations  of  His  words 
by  the  Catechism  identic  with 
those  cited  by  the  Council.^ 


tentious  and  wicked  men  to  ficti- 
tious and  imaginary  tropes,  whereby 
the  verity  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ  is  denied,  contrary  to  the 
universal  sense  of  the  Church.' 

Chapter  III.  adds  : — 

'  This  faith  has  ever  been  in  the 
Church  of  God,  that    immediately 
after    consecration,    the    veritable 
body  of  our  Lord  and  His  veritable 
blood,  together  with  His  soul  and 
Divinity,  are  under  the  species  of 
bread  and  wine:  the  body  under 
the  species  of  bread,  and  the  blood 
under  the  species  of  wine,  by  force 
of  the  xvords.  .  .  .'  ^  viz.  the  words 
spoken  by  our  Lord  in  distributing 
each   kind,   in    the    manner    just 
described. 


The  statement  of  the  Catechism  could  hardly  be  more 
pronounced  than  it  is. 

'  We  are  taught,'  it  says,  '  by  the  Evangelists  S.  Matthew 
and  S.  Luke,  and  also  by  the  Apostle  S.  Paul,  that  the  form 
is  as  follows  :  "  This  is  My  body  "  ' ;  that  is  to  say,  conse- 
cration of  the  contents  of  the  paten  takes  place  when  those 
words  have  been  pronounced  over  them  by  the  celebrant. 
Such  has  unquestionably  been  long  since  the  received  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  of  Eome.  But  this  is  as  unquestionably 
not  the  teaching  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
to  which  the  Catechism  refers  us ;  for  there  consecration  is 
supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  previous  act  of  our 
Lord  in  '  blessing  the  bread  and  wine.'  After  having  done 
this,  He  '  testified  '  that  what  He  distributed  was  '  really  ' 
what  He  called  it  in  each  case.  This  is  primitive  doctrine  ; 
this  interprets  those  words  subsequently  spoken  by  our  Lord 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  primitive  Church  by  making 
them  a  formula  for  distribution,  not  consecration.     This  is 


'  Sess.  xiii.  Waterworth's  Tr. 


2  Part  n.  c.  4,  §  20-21. 
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tlie  doctrine  which  is  still  affirmed  in  the  Koman  Church 
every  time  presbyters  are  ordained.  Their  ordination 
service  closes  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  with  this  bene- 
diction :  ^  — 

'  Do  Thou,  Lord,  upon  these  Thy  servants,  whom  we 
dedicate  to  the  honour  of  the  presbytership,  bestow  the 
hand  of  Thy  benediction  severally,  that  they  may  preserve 
the  gift  of  Thy  ministry  pure  and  undefiled,  and  through 
the  suffrages  of  Thy  people  may,  by  the  immaculate  bene- 
diction of  Thy  Son,  transform  His  body  and  blood  ' — in  the 
sacrament,  that  is. 

The  Latin  text  has  been  already  given  of  this  striking 
passage  and  its  relevancy  commented  upon  in  part.^     Some 
further  details  may  be  filled  in  here.     Though  we  possess  no 
copies  of  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries  as  yet 
older  than  the  ninth  century,  we  find  some  things  in  both 
that  proclaim  their  own  date.     Gelasius  became  Pope  a.d, 
492.      His    predecessor   Celestine,   to   whose    zealous    co- 
operation with   S.  Cyril   of  Alexandria   the   third  General 
Council  held  at  Ephesus  was  due,  died  a.d.  432.     But  the 
crowning  letter  of  S.  Cyril  which  settled   everything  there 
was,  twenty  years  later,  incorporated  together  with  the  no  i 
less  famous  letter  of  S.  Leo,  bishop  of  Eome,  to  Flavian 
into  the  definition  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  thereby 
conferring  upon  it  oecumenical  celebrity.     As  such  it  was 
translated  in  the  old  Latin  version   of  canons,  revised  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  just  about  the  time  when  Gelasius  be- 
came Pope ;  and  the  translation   in  both  versions  of  this 
letter  which  concerns  us  here  will  be  found  identic — viz. 
ad  niysticas  benedictiones — being  the  phrase  by  which   S. 
Cyril  designated   the   prayer  invoking  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  used  in  his  Church,  and  then  held  to  supply 
what  was  effected  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  blessing  the  bread 
and  wine. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was  from 
>  Muratori,  Lit.  Bom.  i.  514.  «  Above,  p.  87-9. 
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this  phrase  of  his  that  the  formula  first  found  in  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  was  copied,  though  S.  Leo  might  just  as  well 
be  credited  with  having  appended  it  to  the  Ordinal  as 
S.  Gelasius.  This  venerable  relic,  therefore,  still  binds  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  old  ritual,  and,  further,  by  making 
'  the  suffrages  of  the  people  '  form  part  of  it,  she  not  merely 
perpetuates  the  Alexandrian  type,  but  that  of  Jerusalem  in 
addition  ;  for  it  is  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  who  tells  us  that  the 
people  joined  in  the  invocatory  prayer  by  their  *  Amens.' 

But,  again,  the  Council  of  Trent  in  its  third  chapter  calls 
the  Eucharist  'the  spmtual  food  of  souls,'  which  is  another 
point  in  favour  of  my  contention.  Lest,  however,  the  con- 
struction which  I  have  put  upon  these  chapters,  and  the 
contrast  pointed  out  between  them  and  the  Catechism 
professing  to  be  their  exponent  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects, 
should  be  disputed,  I  have  reserved  a  decisive  testimony  to 
bear  me  out,  and  it  is  that  of  an  old  Oxford  man,  or  rather 
of  Oxford's  second  founder — Robert  Pullen,  first  English 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church  and  its  chancellor  under 
three  successive  Popes — whose  common  sense  revolted  at 
using  the  recorded  words  of  our  Lord  in  a  sense  and  for  a 
purpose  different  from  what  had  been  intended  by  Him, 
though  all  traces  of  the  primitive  ritual  had  disappeared 
when  he  wrote  for  the  edification  of  S.  Bernard,  Gratian,  and 
Eugenius,  his  juniors  in  the  twelfth  century,  all  of  whom 
came  to  him  for  instruction.  '  The  Lord,  by  the  poiver  of 
His  benediction,  both  by  Himself  and  by  His  servants, 
converts  bread  into  His  body  and  wine  into  His  blood  .  .  . 
and  as,  prior  to  His  benediction,  it  was  bread,  so,  subse- 
quently to  His  benediction,  He  pronounced  it  His  body.'  ^ 
Thus  these  three  chapters  of  the  Council  of  Trent  alone 
prove  to  demonstration  that  on  the  subject  of  consecration 
the  Roman  Church  has  not  yet  irremediably  broken  with 
the  primitive  Church.  When  the  breach  can  be  repaired  at 
80  little  cost,  will  she  hesitate  to  mend  it  ?  There,  is  a 
•  SefU.  viii.  5  ;  ap.  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  clxxxvi.  9 6' -5. 
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homely  proverb  of  this  country  which  says  *  One  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine  ' ;  and  it  is  but  one  stitch  that  is  wanting  in 
this  case. 

The  Church  of  England  would  have  fewer  difficulties 
probably  to  face  than  the  Roman  in  making  that  change 
which  would  render  to  the  Holy  Ghost  His  due  ;  for  her  first 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  a  Communion  Office  ready 
to  hand  which  is  in  full  accord  with  antiquity  both  on  that 
subject  and  on  all  others.  Of  none  of  the  ancient  liturgies, 
with  their  numberless  accretions^  could  the  same  be  said ; 
of  all  existing  liturgies,  as  its  own  loyal  children  in  Episcopal 
Scotland  and  the  United  States  would  be  the  first  to  admit, 
it  is  facile  princeps  without  addition  or  subtraction  ;  and  of 
living  men  who  could  draw  up  another  less  open  to  question  ? 
For,  though  hoary  with  age,  no  changes,  except  possibly 
that  of  spelling,  would  be  required  in  it  previously  to  the 
re-adoption  of  that  entire  book  for  public  use.  The  consent 
of  the  whole  realm  having  been  given  to  it  in  due  form  at 
its  first  publication,  it  would  scarcely  need  to  be  taken 
through  all  these  formalities  a  second  time.  Legal  sanction 
for  its  use,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  bishop  in  churches 
petitioning  for  it,  so  that  it  might  in  no  case  be  forced  on 
unwilling  or  numerously  dissenting  congregations,  might  be 
had  by  the  mere  insertion  of  a  permissive  clause  to  that 
effect  in  the  Act  of  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  35  for  shortened 
services — under  which  head  its  own  morning  and  evening 
services  might  claim  to  be  included — in  its  favour. 

Further  than  this,  I  would  not  for  many  reasons  be 
understood  to  press  for  the  present.  Things  that  have  long 
been  disused  must  first  have  their  prescriptive  title  made 
good,  and  not  be  precipitately  or  peremptorily  brought 
back,  or  they  will  be  thought  innovations,  and  treated  as 
such.  Again,  our  present  communion  office  is  so  thoroughly 
Scriptural,  that  none  who  profess  themselves  satisfied  with 
it,  and  unable  to  go  beyond  the  limits  so  carefully  traced  in 
its  ritual,  should  be  disturbed  in  its  use. 
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Nevertheless,  in  commending  and  respecting  their  sted- 
fastness,  it  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  submit  in  turn  for 
their  favourable  consideration,  on  behalf  of  a  change  de- 
manded imperatively  from  us  all  on  higher  grounds  than 
that  of  mere  ritual,  and  certain  to  be  welcomed  by  numbers 
amongst  us  on  every  ground,  two  remarkable  testimonies  to 
its   intrinsic   merits,   of  which   thev   could   scarce   fail    to 
approve,  delivered  in  times,  too,  more  keenly  critical  and 
revolutionary  than  our  own.     First,  Bishop  Taylor — Jeremy 
Taylor  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  best  known — not  the 
least  learned,  but  the  most  deservedly  popular  of  our  stan- 
dard divines,  compiled,  during  the  Commonwealth,  when  the 
public  use  of  the  English  Book  of  Common   Prayer  was 
interdicted,  what  he  called  '  an  Office  for  the  Administration 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to 
the  way  of  Apostolical  Churches,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chiu"ch   of    England,'    and    published   for    use   in   private 
houses.     In   this,  his   prayer  of  consecration   runs   as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  Have  mercy  upon  us,  0  heavenly  Father,  according  to 
Thy  glorious  mercies  and  promises,  send  Thy  Holy  Ghost 
upon  our  hearts,  and  let  Him  also  descend  upon  these  gifts : 
that  by  His  good,  holy,  and  precious  presence.  He  may  sanctify 
and  enlighten  om-  hearts,  and  may  bless  and  sanctify  these 
gifts,  that  this  bread  may  become  the  holy  body  of  Christ. 
Amen. 

'  And  that  this  chalice  may  become  the  Hfe-giving  blood 
of  Christ.  Amen.  That  it  may  become  unto  us  all  that 
partake  of  it  this  day  a  blessed  instrument  of  union  with 
Christ,  of  pardon  and  peace,  of  health  and  blessing,  of  holi- 
ness and  life  eternal,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  ^ 

This  is  a  paraphrase  from  the  Greek  liturgies — not, 
however,  as  we  have  them  now,  but  as  they  stood  in  the 
days  of  the  two  Cyrils  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria,  before 
the  words  of  institution  had  come  to  form  part  of  them,-  and 

'   Worls,  XV.  300-1,  ed.  Heber. 
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when  by  the  word  '  make '  was  meant  not  change  the  outer, 
but,  under  cover  of  it,  supply  the  inner  part  of  the  sacrament 
— as  is  shown  to  demonstration  by  what  was  inserted  long 
afterwards  in  a  subsequent  clause.^ 

Jeremy  Taylor  says  of  this  office,  that  it  is  '  according 
to  the  way  of  the  Apostolical  Churches,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,'  in  recommending  it  for  use,  when 
Holy  Communion  according  to  our  present  Office  might  not  be 
had ;  and  such  is  its  consecration-prayer,  one  which  he  must 
therefore  be  understood  to  have  placed  at  least  on  a  par  with 
our  own.  That  of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  though 
identic  in  principle,  is  not  half  so  full. 

What  Jeremy  Taylor  is  to  most  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Calvin  is  to  most  professing  Christians  outside 
the  Church  of  England  amongst  our  countrymen.     Calvin 
composed  no  such  office  for  his  followers.     He  simply  went 
as  far  from  the  Roman  Mass  of  his  day  as  he  could.     But  in 
his  teaching  on  this  subject,  which  was  unreservedly  that  of 
the  Fathers  and  of  the  primitive  Church,  he  has  bequeathed 
us   the  strongest  testimony  that   we   could   desire   to   the 
*  apostolical '  character  of  the  consecration-prayer  approved  by 
the  learned  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.     *  Our  souls,^  said 
Calvin,  '  are  fed  by  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  just  as  our 
bodily  life  is  maintained  in  health  and  vigour  by  bread  and 
wine.     F'or  our  souls  must  find  their  aliment  in  Christ,  or 
the  analogy  of  the   sign  will  not  hold :   nor  can  this  be, 
except  Christ  really  becomes  one  with  us,  and  refreshes  us 
with    His   flesh   as   meat,  and   His    blood  as  drink.     And, 
although  it  may  seem  incredible  that  the  flesh  of  Christ 
locally  so  far  off  can  penetrate  to  us  to  be  our  food,  let  us 
remember  how  vastly  the  hidden  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
transcends  our  senses  :  and  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  subject 
His  immensity  to   our  rule.     Let   faith  accordingly  grasp 
what  our  mind  cannot  comprehend,  that  a  real  union  be- 
tween things  locally  parted  is  effected  by  the  Spirit.     And 

'   Mera^aKicy  tw  Hvevjuari  Sou  t^  'Ayic^.      See  above,  p.  193. 
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so,  that  sacred  communication  of  His  own  flesh  and  blood 
by  which  He  transmits  His  life  to  us,  as  though  infused  into 
our  very  bones  and  marrow,  Christ  both  testifies  and  guaran- 
tees to  us  in  His  supper,  and  that  not  by  a  vain  object  or 
empty  sign,  but  by  evoking  the  action  of  His  Spirit  there,  to 
make  good  His  promise.'  ^ 

Calvin  was  oppressed  by  the  act  of  carnal  manducation, 
and  had  not  realised  the  analogy  between  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  Christ  through  union  with  His  body,  and  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  its  own  body.  When  he  calls  Christ 
'  the  spiritual  aliment  of  souls '  in  the  Eucharist,  he  is  at 
one  literally  with  the  Tridentine  Fathers  in  their  second 
chapter  already  quoted.  Further,  had  he  but  seen  the 
beautiful  prayer  '  Supplices  Te  rogamus,'  placed  where  S. 
Gregory  placed  it  in  the  Eoman  Mass,  and  given  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  designed  for  it  in  recasting  and  placing 
it  there,  that  Mass  would  never  have  been  the  stumbling- 
block  to  him  that  it  was.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was 
the  absence  of  any  such  teaching  in  it  that  drove  him  from 
it.  It  was  that  same  absence  of  any  such  teaching  on 
their  part  that  he  denounced  with  equal  vigour  in  the 
Lutherans. 

'  They  put  about  falsely,'  says  he,  '  that  what  we  teach 
on  spiritual  manducation  is  opposed  to  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  real  and  the  true.  Since  what  we  say  refers 
solely  to  the  mode,  which  with  them  is  carnal,  as  they  include 
Christ  in  the  bread,  with  us  it  is  spiritual,  as  it  is  the 
hidden  action  of  the  Spirit  which  is  our  bond  of  union  with 
Christ.  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  were  no  small  injury  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  we  not  to  believe  that  it  is  by  His  incomprehen- 
sible power  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  communicating.  .  .  .'  ^ 

To  Calvin,  therefore,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  Western  in  modern  times  to  revive  the  teaching  of 
the  primitive  Church,  ascribing  Eucharistic  consecration  to 
>  Inst  iv.  c.  17,  §  10.  ^  lb.  §  31-33. 
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the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  elements,  with  the  Keal 
Presence  for  its  effect.  Virtually  this  teaching  is  also  that 
of  the  first  and  third  chapters  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
formally  that  of  the  second.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only 
modern  ritual  framed  in  accordance  with  this  teaching  was 
the  Ediuardine.  Almost  all  the  Reformed  Confessions — the 
Helvetic,  the  Grallican,  the  Scottish,  the  Declaration  of  Thorn, 
the  Catechisms  of  Heidelberg  and  Greneva,  with  the  short 
English  Catechism  of  1553,^  give  their  unqualified  adhesion 
to  this  teaching,  yet,  strange  to  say,  admit  no  prayer  based 
upon  it  into  their  rituals.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  such 
prayer  was  enjoined  by  our  Lord,  but  where  do  we  find 
any  prayer  enjoined  by  Him,  either  for  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts,  or  for  any  of  the  manifold  gifts  and 
graces  which  S.  Paul  bids  us  consider  His  '  work '  ?  Which 
of  the  Grospels,  for  instance,  records  our  Lord  commending 
to  His  disciples  for  constant  use  a  prayer  similar  to  the 
collect  for  Whitsunday?  Yet  what  Christian  of  any  de- 
nomination is  not  in  the  habit  of  using  a  prayer  asking  for 
similar  guidance  at  times  ?  How,  then,  can  any  Christian 
who  believes  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  brings  Christ  to  us 
and  us  to  Him  in  the  Eucharist  object  to  pray  in  Church 
for  His  coming  to  do  both  ? 

'  He  shall  glorify  Me,'  said  our  Lord,  '  for  He  shall  take 
of  Mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.'  ^ 

And  again  :  '  He  shall  teach  you  all  things  and  bring  all 


'  Its  date  deserves  special  notice, 
being  one  year  after  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1549  had  been  superseded 
by  that  of  1552,  yet  this  Catechism 
upholds  the  teaching  of  the  first 
book.  '  Q.  How  came  these  things 
to  pass  ?  A.  These  things  came  to 
pass  in  a  certain  hidden  way,  and 
by  the  lively  working  of  the  Spirit. 
Q.  You  seem  to  wish  to  say  that 
faith  is  the  mouth  of  the  soul, 
whereby  we  receive  this  heavenly 
meat,  well-nigh  full   of  salvation 


and  immortality,  and  communicated 
to  us  by  the  Act  of  the  Spirit.  .  .  .' 
Its  author  was,  according  to  Heylyn, 
Poynet,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
Two  Liturgies,  ^'6*.  edited  for  the 
Parker  Society  by  Eev.  Joseph 
Ketley,  Cambridge,  1844 ;  for  the 
English  copy,  p.  517  ;  for  the  Latin, 
p.  564-5. 

2  See  the  meaning  of  this  verse 
drawn  out  in  c.  ii.  p.  15-7,  and 
illustrated  from  S.  Chrysostom. 
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things  to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you.' 

Such  benefits  having  been  confided  to  Him  to  distribute, 
can  we  suppose  that  it  is  not  expected  that  we  should  apply 
for  them  at  all,  or  for  both  classes  in  the  same  breath,  but 
only  for  one  ? 

Unquestionably  the  recognition  of  a  great  principle  like 
this,  after  it  has  been  buried  in  oblivion  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, is  a  step  in  the  right  direction — and  a  forward  step  too 
— still  prayer  based  on  it  must  shortly  follow,  or  it  will  be 
speedily  forgotten  again.  And  never,  after  having  been 
made  clear  to  our  apprehensions,  can  it  really  be  forgotten 
again  without  sin.  For  our  present  attitude,  were  we  re- 
sponsible for  it,  could  not  be  described  otherwise  than  as  a 
flagrant  offence  committed  against  the  Godhead,  in  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  It  is  divested  of  this  character 
solely  by  being  unintentional  on  our  part.  Otherwise  to  con- 
found the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  is  not  more  wrong  than 
to  confuse  their  offices,  or  merge  their  prerogatives.  This  is, 
at  present,  what  has  been  done  systematically  by  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Eome  for  ages  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist. 
Yet  hitherto  we  are  without  blame  in  the  matter.  It  is  not 
our  fault.  It  is  the  result  of  a  deep-seated  and  long-standing 
delusion.  Even  our  remote  forefathers  were  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  it  as  well  as  ourselves.  It  occasioned  numberless 
things  to  be  done  that  never  ought  to  have  been  done,  and 
cannot  now  be  contemplated  without  shame,  though  the 
doers  of  them,  who  acted  under  a  complete  misapprehension, 
and  in  perfect  good  faith,  not  only  committed  no  crime,  but 
were  constantly  God-serving  men,  and  God  constantly  per- 
mitted good  to  flow  from  their  acts. 

We  must  strike  the  balance  very  carefully  between  repro- 
bating and  condoning  and  visiting  with  unqualified  praise, 
before  we  can  estimate  things  as  we  ought  in  these  days.  We 
must  not  shrink  from  reprobating  the  thinly-veiled  hypo- 
crisy manifested  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  could,  under 
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pretence  of  doing  honour  to  our  Lord,  assume  to  themselves 
the  function  of  setting  Him  right  in  what  He  had  pro- 
pounded to  His  own  disciples  on  the  Procession,  and  with 
which  one  General  Council  after  another  had  shrunk  from 
meddling ;  of  those  who  rudely  seized  and  made  words  used 
by  Him  in  distributing  what  He  had  previously  consecrated 
their  own  unauthorised  formula  for  consecration ;  of  those, 
finally,  who  took  upon  themselves  to  exclude  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  part  attributed  to  Him  by  the  primitive 
Church  in  that  rite,  notwithstanding  that  our  Lord  had 
specially  revealed  Him  to  His  disciples,  as  the  Paraclete  who 
would  be  sent  from  heaven  to  act  for  Him  when  He  had  gone 
thither. 

We  may  not  charge  Gratian  with  hypocrisy,  for  his  eyes 
were  blinded  by  the  spurious  authorities  passing  for  standard  in 
his  day.  Again,  we  must  not  shrink  from  entering  a  stern  pro- 
test against  the  delusions  of  an  age  that  inveigled  so  spiritual 
a  saint  as  S.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  into  preaching  a  crusade, 
while  condoning  his  act.  Again,  when  we  call  to  mind  and 
exult  over  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  all-important  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  standing  between  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  was  consolidated,  in  its  Christianity,  and  sown  all  over 
with  the  seeds  of  a  civilisation  whose  development  has  placed 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  its  feet,  by  the  mediaeval  Church, 
whose  head  was  the  Pope,  and  the  regulars  of  whose  spiritual 
army  were  quartered  in  monasteries  that  once  crowned  every 
hill  or  securely  nestled  in  every  vale — whose  loss  good  men 
therefore  deeply  deplore — let  us  not,  however,  forget  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  First  of  all,  let  us  con- 
sider that,  had  S.  Paul  and  his  companions  anticipated  the 
mediaeval  Church  by  restricting  their  missionary  labours  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  passed  their  lives  in  studding  it  over  with 
gorgeous  cathedrals  and  convents — instead  of  crossing  over 
into  Macedonia — Europe  might  have  continued  to  be,  from 
then  till  now,  pretty  much  what  it  was  when  Julius  Caesar 
invaded  Great  Britain.     Next,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
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another  fact  in   the  annals  of   Christian  Europe,  not  less 
patent  or  noteworthy  than  the  former  one — viz.  that  missions 
to  the  heathen  wholly  ceased  in  Europe  just  ivhen  monas- 
teries were  most  numerous,  fullest  of  monks,  and  richest, 
and  cathedrals  most  ornate.     No  session  was  devoted  to  the 
unconverted  nations  of  the  world  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  was  only  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  the  Propaganda  with  its  seminary  for  missionaries 
was  founded  at  Rome ;  to  be  followed  at  no  great  interval 
in  this  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Grospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.     What,  then,  was  the  appalling  discovery 
which  this  resumption  of  missionary  work  in  both  Churches 
very  soon  brought  to  light  ?    It  was  that  three-fourths  of  the 
world  were  still  heathen !  But  this  was  no  discovery  to  Him 
who  died  for  man ;  and  Who,  when  His  parting  precept  had 
been  put  on  one  side  by  those  who  should  have  remembered 
it  most,  permitted  the  destruction  and  disbanding  of  all 
those   monasteries   and   convents  on  which  the  wealth  of 
nations  had  been  expended,  that  the  souls  of  nations  might 
be  cared  for  again. 

But  this,  again,  is  by  no  means  all.     After  more  than 
two  centuries  of  renewed  work  and    enlarged   experience, 
aided   by   all   the   various   facilities   which   commerce  and 
science  have  joined  hands  in  placing  at  their  disposal,  what 
is  the  crucial  fact  to  which  the  missionaries  of  every  Christian 
Church  and  land  must  perforce  bear  testimony  but  this ; 
that  in  no  case  can  a  whole  nation  be  named  that  has  been 
won  to  the  Grospel  ?     Roman  Catholic  missionaries  are  just 
as  powerless  as  Anglicans,  Greeks,  Russians,  and  Americaias 
to  effect  the  conquest  of  a  whole  nation  to  the  faith  of  Chyist. 
Conversion  by  driblets  is  the  only  result  as  yet  attained 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  even  these  require  to  be 
superintended  by  clergy  from  the  West  to  be  kept  in  life. 
Proselytisms  of  baptised  Christians  from  one  community  to 
another  have,  from  the  final  separation  of  the  East  and  West 
down  to  om'  own  times,  evoked  far  more  zeal,  bec^n  prose- 
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cuted  with  far  more  cost  of  time,  money,  and  labour,  and 
probably  far  exceeded  the  aggregate  number  of  all  the  con- 
versions, during  the  same  period,  from  heathenism.  Such 
a  phenomenon  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  in  the 
days  of  Bede — that  is  to  say,  within  about  two  generations 
of  its  foundation ;  and  in  days  when  all  travelling  was  on 
foot — is  unknown  in  all  the  missionary  reports  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  But  in 
the  days  of  Bede  national  conversions  were  not  the  exception, 
but  the  rule. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  permitted  to  no  'portion  of  the  Church, 
however  considerable,  to  effect,  in  the  present  disunited  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  what  was  effected  habitually  by  any 
portion  of  the   Church,  when   all  Churches  being  in   full 
communion   with  each  other   acted  together  as   one  man. 
This  is  the  last  and  most  urgent  of  all  the  lessons  sought  to 
be  impressed  upon  us  all  alike  by  Divine  Providence  for  the 
last  three  centuries.      "Without  intercommunion  with  each 
other,  we  might  just  as  ivell  hope  to  convert  whole  nations 
as  hope  to  fly.     All  the  zeal  so  praiseworthily  brought  to  bear 
upon  missionary  work  abroad  and  at  home    would  find  it 
quite  worth  its  while  to  attempt  nothing  further  in  that 
direction  till  it  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  great  question 
of  intercommunion  actively  taken  up  by  all  it  could  influence. 
Divine  Providence  as  good  as  tells  us  we  can  do  nothing 
without  union,  worth  the  name.     The  longer  we  neglect  it, 
the  greater  responsibility  we  shall  all  incur ;  the  more  diffi- 
\culties  we  shall  have  to  face ;  the  fewer  blessings  will  attend 
our  labours.     God  calls  us  to  union  by  making  the  conver- 
sion of  nations  impossible  to  rival  Churches.     How  are  we  to 
settle  our  differences  ?    By  beginning  at  the  right  end !    By 
making  peace  with  Grod  first,  and  then  peace  with  man  will 
ensue  without  a  word.     Providentially — r>iost  providentially 
— for  the  Eoman  and  Anglican  Churches,  a  door  has  been 
discovered  ajar  in  their  respective  liturgies  for  making  peace 
with  God.     The  Holy  Ghost  restored   in  their  respective 
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liturgies  and  in  their  general  teaching  to  the  high  functions 
assigned  Him  in  the  Primitive  Church,  based  on  the  words 
of  the  Saviour  Himself,  interpreted  by  S.  Paul,  witnessed  to 
by  all  the  Fathers,  would  cause  scales  to  fall  from  their  eyes, 
and  old  sores  to  be  healed  in  their  hearts.  Eucharistic  con- 
troversy would  be  no  longer  possible  between  them.  All 
stumbling-blocks  connected  with  it  would  be  removed  from 
all  outside  their  pale.  Intercommunion  with  each  other,  and 
with  all  other  Churches,  could  not  but  follow  soon,  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  Church  accepted  by  all,  and 
of  liberty  for  all  to  regulate  their  own  concerns  within  those 
limits. 

The  temporal  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  rightly  set 
forth  and  cordially  received,  will  answer  every  question  re- 
lating to  grace  conveyed  through  the  sacraments ;  to  grace 
conveyed  through  His  indwelling  in  each  regenerate  soul ;  to 
grace  conveyed  without  the  sacraments,  where  the  Gospel  has 
never  been  preached,  or  where  for  other  causes  the  sacra- 
ments cannot  be  had,  the  baptisonus  Fla^iiinis,  as  it  has  been 
called.^  Once  let  all  Churches  work  together  again  in  love — 
love  such  as  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  can  inspire — for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen,  and  the  inherent  power  of  Christianity 
to  triumph  over  every  barrier  but  that  of  the  stubborn  heart 
will  burst  forth  like  lightning  from  between  the  clouds  in 
resistless  force ;  the  effete  nation  of  China  will  be  vanquished 
after  infinitely  less  fighting,  and  in  infinitely  less  time  than 
old  Kome ;  the  forbidding  continent  of  Africa  than  the 
mighty  but  undisciplined  hordes  that  had  to  be  Christianised 
and  civilised  when  old  Eome  fell.  A  solemn  act  of  repara- 
tion to  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  disrespect  unwittingly  shown 
Him  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  West  could  hardly  fail  to 
stir  up  Christian  Europe  to  a  fuller  sense  of  her  duties  to 
mankind  both  as  an  evangeliser  and  a  civiliser  than  has  yet 
been  brought  home  to  her. 

*  S,  Thorn.  Svm.  Theol.  iii.  qutest.  QQy  art.  11. 
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For  Europe  was  clearly  Christianised  and  civilised 
herself  during  the  Middle  Ages  that  she  might  afterwards 
impart  her  oiun  enlightenm^ent,  her  superior  faith  and  cul- 
ture^  to  the  nations  lying  in  darkness,  wheresoever  discovered 
by  her  children, 

I  have  thus  been  allowed  to  discover  my  way  through  a 
puzzle  which  it  has  taken  me  many  years  to  unravel — 
namely,  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  ;  for  it  had  no  sooner  attained  its  zenith  and  dazzled 
all  by  its  splendour  than  decay  set  it,  and  in  collapsed.  It 
was  not  founded  upon  a  rock,  but  upon  sand — upon  sand 
collected  and  cemented  in  '  miry  clay  '  during  the  ninth 
century.  Conclusive  proof  has  been  given  that  its  founda- 
tions were  not  the  work  of  Rome,  but  of  France,  and  that  it 
was  not  till  its  origin  had  been  forgotten  and  its  worst 
features  disguised  beyond  detection  that  Grallicanism  was 
first  accepted  and  then  defended  by  Rome.  England,  it 
should  be  added,  had  been  taken  in  by  it  at  least  two 
centuries  before  Rome  succumbed  ;  but  it  was  Rome,  not 
England,  that  committed  Europe  to  its  maintenance. 
Grallicanism  I  have  called  it  for  want  of  a  better  name,  and 
under  Gallicanism  the  feudal  system  and  all  other  kindred 
measures  tending  to  secularise  the  Church  would  properly 
come,  were  this  the  place  for  discussing  them  ;  but  it  is 
only  with  its  insidious  aggressions  upon  spiritual  things  that 
we  are  now  concerned,  from  which  neither  the  unreformed 
Church  of  Rome  nor  yet  the  reformed  Church  of  England 
have  shaken  themselves  free.  Judged  by  the  standard  of 
the  primitive  Church,  both  would  be  found  equally  needing 
reform.  As  to  their  respective  merits,  I  say  without  hesi- 
tation that  I  much  prefer  the  English  Church  to  the  Roman, 
supposing  them  to  reTYiain  separate.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
interests  of  all  Christians  in  general  and  for  the  general 
conversion  of  those  who  are  not  yet  Christians,  I  should  at 
all  times  be  willing  to  work  cordially  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Roman  and  the  English  Church  on  terms  honourable  to  both 
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and  in  accordance  with  sober  truth.  Failing  that,  a  modus 
vivendi  might  possibly  be  arranged  between  them  on  friendly 
terms  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  work  heartily  side  by  side 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  abroad  and  the  suppression 
of  wickedness  and  crime  at  home.* 

As  to  the  Church  of  Eome  being  the  only  Church  on 
earth,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  can  point  out  the  nations 
converted  by  her  since  communion  was  broken  off  between 
her  and  the  East  the  statement  may  be  worth  considering 
seriously,  but  not  till  then.  Meanwhile  there  are  many 
sterling  qualities  in  those  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in 
the  Church  of  England  that  are  wanting  or  rarely  found  in 
Roman  Catholics,  and  there  are  some  good  qualities  likewise 
common  amongst  Roman  Catholics  that  Anglicans  might 
copy  with  advantage.  I  respect  and  sincerely  love  the  good 
men  of  both  communions,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
they  might,  left  to  themselves,  amalgamate,  and  would 
agree  very  well  together.  But  there  is  one  thing  on  whose 
interests  I  set  a  far  higher  value  than  on  the  interests  of 
either  communion,  and  that  one  thing  is  Christianity. 
To  its  interests  all  rival  communions  are  bound  to  give  way. 
There  is  no  religion  to  compare  with  it  on  earth  of  any  that 
I  have  known  or  whose  books  I  have  ever  read.  It  was 
meant  to  be  and  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  be,  it  deserves  to 
be  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be,  the  religion  of  all  mankind. 
When  people  point  triumphantly  to  the  many  truths  con- 
tained in  other  Creeds,  which  they  therefore  contend  are 
worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  scales  with  it,  I  have  one  answer 
for  all — '  It  is  always  the  worst  lie  that  contains  most  truth/ 
A  really  good  Christian  is  the  best  specimen  of  a  man  in 


*  In  the  words  of  the  late  Bishop 
Dupanloup :  '  What  would  not  be 
our  power  for  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  those  who  know  it  not,  if  we  were 
at  one  amongst  ourselves  !  The  ma- 
jority of  mankind  remain  buried  in 
darkness  because  we  bring  them  a 
Gospel  divided,  disputed,  cut  up  into 


fragments.  If  England,  France,, 
and  Russia  were  agreed  in  the  truth, 
and  therefore  in  the  charity  and  zeal 
of  the  Apostolate,  the  face  of  the 
East,  of  the  whole  world  would  be 
changed.'  Quoted  by  Oxenham: 
Shwt  Studies,  &c.,  p.  424  (Chapman 
&  Hall,  1885). 
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■whatever  part  of  the  earth  he  may  be  found  and  to  whatever 
Church  he  may  belong.  I  will  add,  a  good  Jew  is  the  next 
best.  Accordingly,  my  last  words  in  this,  my  probably  last 
book  on  the  subject,  shall  be  what  stood  in  the  title-page  to 
my  first — 

*  Christianus  sum  :  Christiani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.* 
Feast  of  the  Purification,  1885. 
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